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PREFACE. 


In  laying  the  first  half-yearly  volume  of  his  Miscellany  before 
the  public,  the  proprietor  cannot  omit  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  many  favourable  notices  of  its  contents  which  have  appeared, 
and  his  hope  that  its  future  career  may  not  disappoint  the  expec- 
tations which  have  been  from  many  quarters  so  flatteringly 
avowed. 

His  endeavour  has  been  to  combine,  in  the  pages  of  the  Mis- 
cellany, local  talent  with  general  interest.  He  felt  convinced 
that  the  usual  prejudice  against  local  publications  has  arisen 
from  the  admission  of  articles  not  beyond  mediocrity,  solely  on 
account  of  the  names  attached  to  them  being  locally  known. 
He  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  determination  that  the  articles 
contributed^  and  not  the  persons  contributing^  should  form  the 
recommendation  of  his  magazine.  In  following  this  principle, 
some  offence  has  necessarily  been  given,  and  much  labour  of 
selection  and  composition  incurred,  both  of  which  might  have 
been  avoided  if  another  course  had  been  taken.  Whether  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  aim,  the  public  will  judge :  and  from  the  notices 
above  alluded  to,  he  would  hope  he  has  not  altogether  failed. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Miscellany  should  constitute  a 
convenient  book  of  reference  for  contemporary  inventions  and  the 
advance  of  science,  and  a  compendium  of  useful  statistical  in- 
formaUon.  Few  persons  comparatively  have  recourse  to  the 
books  in  which  these  matters  are  at  first  announced :  and  those 
men  of  general  reading  who  can  select  the  portions,  which  are 
interesting  or  instructive,  and  impart  them  to  the  public  mind, 
are  doing  a  service  to  the  age  in  which  they  live. 


VI  PREFACE. 

In  one  series  of  articles,  "  Chapters  on  Poetry  and  Poets,"  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  poetry,  and  to  elucidate  those  principles  by 
some  of  their  most  illustrious  examples,  ancient  and  modem. 
Such  an  attempt  will  be  variously  judged  by  men  of  various 
tastes ;  and  knowing  this,  the  proprietor  must  say  that  the  recep- 
tion which  these  '^  Chapters^  have  met  with,  has  been  such  as  to 
assure  him,  that  some  of  the  good  intended  by  them  has  already 
been  accomplished*  He  hopes  also  that  it  will  be  found  that  the 
admission  of  poetry  into  the  Miscellany  has  been  guided  by 
similar  principles  to  those  laid  down  in  the  ^'  Chapters.*' 

In  concluding  this  Preface  he  would  express  his  best  thanks 
to  those  of  his  literary  friends  who  have  contributed  to  the  num- 
bers contained  in  this  volume;  and  request  a  continuance  of 
their  kind  exertions. 


Nottingham,  June  1,  1839. 
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CHAPTERS  ON   POETRY  AND  POETS. 

No.  I. 


ON  POETRY  IN  GENERAL. 

What  is  postrt  ?    Why  is  it  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakspeare, 

MiltoD,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  and   the  rest  of  those  whom   we   call 

P0BT8,  have  names  which  outlive  and  outshine  those  of  the  warriors, 

statesmen,  and  philosophers  of  the  world  ?     By  what  charm  has  it  been 

that  the  climates  of  the  globe,  the  varying  &shions  of  diverse  ages,  the 

distinct  national  minds  of  races  otherwise  unconnected,  have  been  bound 

together  and  made  one  ? 

These  are  the  questions  to  i;^!  Ich  we  wish  to  return  full  and  satisfactory 

answers.     Let  not  our  readers  be  alarmed  at  the  announcement.     The 

Philosophy  0/ Poetry  may  have  a  somewhat  startling  sound ;  but  we  shall 

endeavour  to  make  its  explanation  verify  the  assertion  of  our  own  poet, 

where  he  says. 

How  cbaiming  is  Divine  Philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dnll  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

Aristotle,  in  the  outset  of  a  far  drier  treatise  than  our  chapters  on  Poetry, 
took  some  pains  to  state  what  sort  of  a  hearer  befitted  his  subject ;  to 
frame,  we  suppose,  the  minds  of  his  readers  aright,  that  they  might  be, 
without  the  labour  of  tedious  dissuasion  and  instruction,  apt  recipients 
of  what  he  was  about  to  deliver.  By  us  also  something  of  the  sort  must 
be  set  down.  For  there  are  many  prejudices,  and  more  errors,  current 
respecting  OUT  subject* 
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Attend  then,  geutle  readers,  and  let  us  exercise  for  a  few  moments  a 
mild  influence  over  your  thoughts* 

If  you  would  understand  these  chapters,  the  first  prejudice  which  we 
call  upon  you  to  lay  aside,  is  ihe  widely  spread  notion,  that  Poetry  is  a 
trifle.  '  The  dreams  of  poets '  are  spoken  of  with  contempt,  as  little 
better  than  the  ravings  of  madmen.  '  A  poetical  license '  is  used  as 
denoting  a  mis-statement  or  exaggeration.  Poetry  in  general  is  classed 
with  what  is  called  light  reading,  and  supposed  not  to  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  sober  and  serious  minds.  '  Poems  and  works  of  fiction ' 
are  opprobriously  coupled  together.  The  work  of  the  poet  is  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  castle  in  the  air,  serving  the  purpose  of  exciting  temporary 
wonder,  but  leaving  no  basis  of  reality,  and  not  tangible  by  the  searcher 
for  truth. 

To  confute  all  this  would  be  to  anticipate  our  future  reasonings.  We 
would  only  remind  you,  that  if  Poetry  be  a  trifle,  it  is  the  greatest  of 
trifles.  It  is  the  vehicle  in  which  knowledge  was  first  conveyed  to  the 
human  race :  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  providence  of  God,  by  which 
scattered  and  savage  nations  were  brought  into  one  place  and  under  one 
law ;  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself,  wherein  things  beytmd 
man's  knowledge  are  shadowed  forth,  and  the  deepest  mysteries  clothed 
in  melody  and  light.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the  delight  of  the  great,  the 
wise,  and  the  good ;  from  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  whose  strains  arc 
with  us,  whether  he  meditated  them  on  the  desert-pastures,  or  in  the 
state-chambers  of  Zion :  from  the  sage  and  gentle  Plato,  who  has  hal- 
lowed the  clear  Ilissus  and  its  plane  tree  in  '  thoughts  that  move 
haiinonious  numbers ; '  to  Dante,  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation : 
to  our  own  statesmen,  Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Raleigh ;  our  divines, 
Donne  and  Young,  Herbert  and  Crashaw.  It  has  ever  been  the  teacher, 
hallowcr,  and  ameliorator  of  mankind :  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
contained  the  history,  mythology,  (which  was  the  religion),  laws,  military 
and  civil,  husbandry,  and  domestic  usages,  of  Ancient  Greece :  from  those 
of  their  dramatic  writers  are  brought  stately  sentences  of  moral  import, 
which  are  quoted  even  in  the  scriptures  of  Truth ;  in  descriptive  poets  of 
all  ages  are  contained  lovely  and  melodious  passages,  which  form  the 
text-book  of  a  nation's  feeling,  and  unknit  the  brow  of  worldly  care;  the 
night  scenes  in  Homer  and  Milton ;  the  '  meditations,  fancy  free,'  of 
our  beloved  Shakspeare ;  the  deep  droppings  of  music  from  the  lips  of 
our  venerated  Wordsworth.  More  especially  has  poetry  been  the 
teacher  of  men,  when  a  teacher  is  most  necessary ;  in  the  age  when  the 
mind  is  emerging  from  subjection,  when  the  feelings  are  strong  and  ill- 
subdued,  and  the  reason  unstable  and  weak.  Who  does  not  remember, 
(for  no  man  has  always  been  unfeeling)  when  this  wonderful  world  first 
opened  its  stores  to  his  mind  and  heart?  when  the  master  key  was  at 
length  furnished  by  which  all  the  treasures  of  beauty  were  unlocked  to 
him  P     Who  cannot  trace  the  influence  on  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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thcH  enjoyed  aud  profited  by,  now,  alas,  too  little  regarded,  which  fol- 
lowed his  first  |)erusal  of  the  great '  kings  of  song  ?  * 

If  Poetry  then  he  a  trifle  (as  in  one  sense,  what  is  not  ?)  it  is  one 
which  yet  deserves  ejcamination,  as  having  exercised,  and  still  continuing 
to  exercise,  very  imiKjrtaut  influence  on  the  minds  aud  destinies  of  men. 

Next  must  be  discussed  the  fallacy  on  which  is  grounded  the  com- 
plaint of  men  of  the  world,  from  Thucydides  downwards,  that  Poetry  is 
falsehood — that  poets  are  misrepresenters  of  facts  and  men — that  their 
descriptions  are  exaggerated,  their  narratives  unlikely,  their  sentiments 
un6t  for  practice. 

But  the  refutation  of  this  error  will  at  once  lead  us  to  the  actual  discus- 
sion and  answering  of  the  question  which  we  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
chapter — What  is  poetry  ? — for  we  cannot  satisfy  you  that  it  is  not  all 
the  things  above  mentioned,  except  by  exhibiting  it  to  you  as  it  is — that 
seeing  its  real  character  and  uses,  you  may  turn  with  the  more  loathing 
from  the  unsightly  caricature  of  it  which  is  often  placed  before  you. 

First  then  (for  such  as  know  it  not)  we  must  premise  that  in  the  Greek 
language,  from  which  all  terms  of  art  and  philosophy  are  derived,  the 
word  Poetry  signifies  'creation:*  a  poem,  *a  thing  created:*  and  a 
Poet,  '  a  creator.*  And  we  must  also  assure  them  that  there  are  few 
words  which  have  swerved  less  from  their  original  meaning,  than  these 
three ;  so  that  even  at  the  present  day,  when  all  traces  of  the  flrst  deri- 
vation of  words,  have  in  so  many  instances  been  lost  in  their  conventional 
signification,  there  are  no  better  definitions  of  Poetry,  a  Poem,  and  a 
Poet,  than  these  simple  construings  of  their  Greek  originals.  The  only 
difiereiice  is,  that  in  early  times,  the  words  were  extended  more  widely 
than  they  now  are ;  the  Poietes  was  the  artist  in  general,  the  Poiesis  the 
art  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  Poiema  the  work  of  art  produced  in 
each  case.  And  very  properly  so,  for  in  this  respect  poetry  may  be  con- 
sidered in  common  with  all  art — all  works  of  art  being  the  creation  of 
the  artist.     Let  us  then  for  a  time  thus  consider  it ;  as  it  is  an  Art 

Now  in  order  to  discover  how  it  is  the  office  of  Art  to  create,  we  must 
ascertain  why  it  creates ;  for  the  purpose  of  its  work  when  known,  will 
guide  us  through  the  consideration  of  the  work  itself. 

The  object  of  all  art  is  to  give  pleasure — not  using  this  word  in  its 
low  and  vulgar  sense,  but  in  that  refined  sense  which  implies  that  nothing 
corporeal  or  animal  is  meant  by  it,  nor  any  thing  peculiai'  to  individual 
characters,  nor  attached  to  local  circumstances,  nor  following  upon  selfish 
gratification ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  higher  and  nobler  part  of  man  ; 
that  it  is  general  in  its  operations,  the  same  in  all  times  and  ])laces,  and 
free  from  the  bad  elements  which  deprave  and  embitter  human  life.  All 
instances  of  descending  and  pandering  to  the  lower  and  more  confined 
sorts  of  pleasure,  are  so  many  faults  in  art. 

The  method  by  which  art  excites  this  high  and  pure  pleasure,  is  by 
the  presentation  of  Beauty,     And  here  it  is  universal  in  its  range.     The 
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ends  of  art  are  equally  accomplished^  whether  the  subject  be  beauty  of  an 
intellectual  or  moral  kind,  or  the  symmetry  of  the  human  or  animal 
frame,  or  collections  with  or  without  colour,  of  the  objects  of  inanimate 
natnre.  The  instruments  by  which  this  beauty  is  presented  are  various  ; 
and  by  their  variety*  the  arts  are  distinguished.  While  their  subject 
matter  is  the  same,  the  vehicles  by  which  it  enters  the  mind  are  peculiar 
to  the  separate  arts.  I^t  us  take  an  instance  in  one  department. 
Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  forces  of  Greece,  assembled  for  the  Trojan 
war,  is  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  a  port  of  Greece.  He  con- 
sults the  prophet  Calchas,  how  he  may  obtain  favourable  winds  for  the 
fleet.  He  is  informed  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin 
of  his  own  royal  line  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess  Artemis.  Iphigeneia, 
his  lovely  daughter,  is  led  out  as  the  victim.  The  ministers  of  death 
stand  round  the  altar.  She  trembles ;  the  knife  glitters ;  her  garments 
fall  round  her ;  the  royal  parent  hides  his  face  in  agony.  Now  either 
the  painter  might  bring  this  scene  before  us,  clothed  in  colours,  on  the 
canvass ; — the  pale  cheek  of  the  poor  victim  might  contrast  with  the  gor- 
geous robes  of  the  priests,  and  earth,  sky,  and  sea,  might  blend  their  hues 
to  centre  our  admiration  on  the  main  objects  of  the  picture ; — or  the 
sculptor  might,  in  pure  unaided  marble,  chisel  the  languid  and  falling 
form  of  the  fragile  maiden,  and  the  solemn  drapery  of  the  vestured  minis- 
ter ;  and  might  raise  over  aU,  the  kingly  figure,  stately  in  grief,  of  the 
averted  father ; — or  the  poet  might,  spurning  the  aid  of  imitative  matter, 
clothe  in  words  of  music  the  solemn  scene,  and  touch  the  universal  heart 
of  mankind  with  the  collected  feelings  of  the  sad  assemblage.  The  pic- 
ture was  actually  done  by  Timanthes,  and  was  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
the  age ;  the  description  in  poetry  has  been  done,  in  Greek  by  the  wild 
choric  strains  of  ^schylus,  and  in  Latin,  by  the  musical  hexameters  of 
Lucretius. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  their  presentation  of  beauty  to  the 
mind,  the  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Painting  are  necessarily  limited  by  the 
materials  which  they  employ.  Sculpture,  using  stone  as  its  material,  in 
its  most  perfect  form,  insulated  groups,  is  precluded  from  embodying  any 
ideas  except  those  capable  of  being  thus  conveyed.  It  is  fitted  for  exci- 
ting pleasure  by  the  graceful  disposition  of  figures  and  drapery,  and  still 
more,  by  the  unclothed  symmetry  of  the  wonderful  frame  with  which  the 
Creator  has  endowed  us :  striking  situations  of  individual  passion,  or 
groups  pervaded  by  or  conveying  one  feeling,  or  subordinate  to  some 
roaster-figure, — these  form  strictly  the  province  of  this  art.  In  alto  and 
basso-relievos,  where  it  encroaches  somewhat  on  the  sister  art  of  Painting, 
it  possesses  more  powers,  extending  even  to  the  partial  representation  of 
distant  figures  and  objects.  But  beyond  this  (and  even  this  will  hardly 
be  pronounced  legitimate  by  the  lover  of  the  higher  sort  of  Sculptiure)  it 
cannot  extend.  It  cannot  deal  with  the  inanimate  forms  of  individual 
and  combined  beauty  which  are  scattered  around  us.     The  face  of  the 
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earth,  with  its  variety  of  level  plain^  and  bill>  and  rock,  the  trees  and 
waters,  the  sky  and  its  great  lights,  all  these  are  incapable  of  being  con- 
Teyed  to  the  mind  by  Sculpture.  Again,  Painting,  which  can  bring 
these  last  beibre  the  eye,  and  whose  range  extends  over  all  beauty  of 
simple  and  compound  form,  not  abstracted  from  coloiu:  as  in  Sculpture, 
but  clothed  in  all  hues  with  effects  most  exquisitely  blended,  is  inadequate, 
in  her  turn,  to  embrace  more  than  a  single  point  of  action  or  scenery  :  the 
complicated  course  of  human  designs  and  feelings,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  passion,  are  beyond  its  power,  unless,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  departs 
from  its  lawful  object,  or  claims  to  present  in  a  series,  detached  points 
of  a  progress,  whose  intervals  must  be  filled  up  by  the  mind  of  the 
beholder. 

Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unlimited  in  its  range  over  space  and 
time.  The  material  which  the  poet  employs,  is  available  to  all  purposes^ 
and  unfailing  in  its  adequacy  to  any  ideas  which  he  may  wish  to  invest 
with  it.  It  is  a  material,  not  made  to  his  hands,  and  to  which  he  must 
be  in  bondage  ;  but  subtle  as  thought  itself,  admitting  continual  change 
and  closer  adaptation  to  his  end,  and  containing  in  itself  the  representative 
symbols  of  all  that  can  be  the  object  of  the  senses,  or  the  subject  of  men- 
tal contemplation. 

Now,  in  each  of  these  three  arts,  the  object  of  the  artist  is  to  give 
pleasure,  by  the  presentation  of  beauty — and  our  present  question  is.  Is 
that  beauty  true  or  false  ?  Let  us  not  say,  actual  or  imaginary ;  for 
this  would  be  begging  the  question ;  as  it  is  on  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
imaginary,  that  the  whole  enquiry  turns.  Let  us  recur  to  the  instance 
which  we  first  now  gave — that  of  the  representation,  by  either  of  these  arts, 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Agamemnon  s  daughter.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
scene  furnishes  legitimate  employment  for  art  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Now,  let  us  ask  any  candid  reader,  whether,  before  enjoying  a  group, 
a  picture,  or  a  description  of  that  scene,  he  would  require  to  be  satisfi^ 
that  it  did  actually  take  place  ?  Whether  upon  reading  Bryimt  s  Mytho- 
logy, and  finding  that  it  is  thus  represented  as  by  no  means  probable  that 
the  Trojan  war  ever  happened,  he  would  feel  his  admiration  one  whit 
diminished,  or  the  pleasure  which  the  group,  the  picture,  or  the  poem 
might  have  given  him,  changed  into  indifierence  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  effect  be  produced  by  such  a  persuasion,  it  is  one  of  regret  that  the 
actuality  (so  to  speak)  of  the  scene  has  been  removed,  thereby  shewing 
the  superiority  of  the  work  of  art,  inasmuch  as  we  are  displeased  that 
actual  occurrences  have  never  come  up  to  it. 

Truth  then,  in  art,  has  a  somewhat  different  meaning  firom  that  in  which 
we  ordinarily  use  the  word  as  applied  to  representations  of  things  by  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  essential  to  truth  in  art,  that  the  combination  of  things 
represented  should  ever  have  had  an  exact  prototype  in  actual  life  on  this 
euih ;  in  Sculpture  the  group,  in  Painting  the  arrangement  of  form  and 
colour,  in  Poetry  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  words,  are  none  the  less  true 
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in  art,  although  the  occurrence  or  situation  represented  may  have  owed  its 
origin  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist. 

In  what  then,  does  artntical  truth  consist  ?  By  what  rules  is  the 
creative  power  of  the  artist  bounded  P 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  reflect  what  it  is  in  works  of  art 
which  gives  us  the  most  exquisite  pleasure.  Though  we  frequently  speak 
in  ignorance,  referring  to  our  feelings  as  others  name  them,  without  due 
inquisition  into  their  real  nature,  yet  current  expressions  may  often  serve 
to  the  philosopher  as  confirmations  to  his  hearers  of  the  doctrine  which  ho 
b  laying  down.  Who  has  not  heard  admiration  expressed  by  the  words, 
'  How  natural  ?'  Who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  heard  disapproba- 
tion uttered  in  the  assertion, '  I'his  is^unnatural  ?'  These  expressions  may 
serve  to  shew  our  readers  that  there  is  a  generally  acknowledged  reference 
to  what  is  called  'Nature/  in  judging  of  works  of  art.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  requirement  made,  that  works  of  art  shall  not  be  at  variance 
with  the  rules,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  great  and  first  Creator.  Every 
such  variance  is  a  falsehood  in  art,  and  as  such  cannot  please :  except 
perhaps  it  be  some  few  minds,  or  for  a  time,  or  owing  to  some  adventi- 
tious circumstances. 

But  is  truth,  or  perfection  in  art,  measured  by  adherence  to  these  rules 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  ?  In  the  purest  or  most  general  sense,  it  is. 
Perfect  adaptation  of  individual  physical  and  moral  character  to  circum- 
stance and  situation  ; — the  presentation  of  human  bodies,  and  of  scenes, 
where  all  the  particular  beauties  of  complexion  and  contour  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  hill  and  dale,  trees  and  sky,  and  animated  nature  in  the  other, 
are  gathered  in  one ;  may  be  viewed  as  only  the  carrying  forward  the 
general  rules  by  which  the  universe  is  created  and  arranged,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  hindrances.  This  is  the  true  province  of  all  art :  to  present 
to  us  what  we  never  can  have  in  our  actual  experience,  (or  can  only  have 
them  obstructed  by  many  unwelcome  things)  combinations  of  tilings 
beautiful  in  beautiful  wholes;  and  'to  subject,'  as  Lord  Bacon  justly 
says,  '  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind.' 

Now,  of  all  arts.  Poetry  holds  by  far  the  highest  place.  For,  besides 
the  range  of  its  creative  power  being  unlimited  as  to  subject,  it  possesses, 
what  neither  Sculpture  nor  Painting  does,  the  faculty  of  presenting  a  suc- 
cession of  description  and  action.  So  that  time  and  space  arc  alike  open 
to  the  mind  of  the  poet;  the  complications,  wheel  within  wheel,  of 
human  motives,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  great  purposes,  even  to  their 
final  and  distant  accomplishment :  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  full  of  deep 
interest,  exciting  piety  or  joy,  or  a  sense  of  the  divine  justice ;  all  these 
are  the  legitimate  subjects  of  poetry,  in  their  highest  sense,  and  fullest 
developement. 

Poetry  can  also  descend  into  and  excel  in  the  provinces  of  the  two  sister 
sciences.  Painting  and  Sculpture.  All  the  cfiect  of  a  fine  painting  can  bo 
wrought  in  the  mind  without  the  ministration  of  the  eye,  by  the  magic 
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power  of  poetical  description.  The  repose  and  fitness  of  a  fine  statue^  or 
group  of  statues,  does  not  more  bless  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  the 
sense  of  still  beauty,  than  the  same  scene  conveyed  to  his  thoughts  by 
the  medium  of  poetry. 

In  the  further  answer  of  our  proposed  question,  something  remains  to 
be  said  respecting  the  medium  of  verse,  in  which  poetry  has  always  been 
pleased  to  clothe  its  creations.  To  explain  the  fitness  and  necessity  of 
the  employment  of  this  medium,  let  us  recur  for  illustration  to  the  sister 
arts  The  object  of  the  Sculptor  being  to  carry  pleasure  as  simple  and 
unhindered  as  possible  into  the  mind  of  his  beholder,  he  employs  as  his 
materia],  not  coarse  and  vulgar  stone,  but  the  purest  marble ;  whose  tex- 
ture is  firee  firom  flaw  and  irregularity,  and  whose  colour  is  uniform  and 
unvaried.  The  Painter  again,  being  actuated  by  the  same  desire,  chooses 
his  canvass  and  his  colours  of  the  best  and  purest,  and  sets  his  paintings 
in  fi:ames  elaborately  devised,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  after  this  choice  of  material  and  accompaniments,  both  are  careful 
not  to  hinder  the  effect  of  their  productions  by  situations  inadequate  to  set 
off  their  beauty :  the  painter  chooses  his  light,  the  sculptor  his  points  of 
view  :  and  every  possible  assistance,  (within  the  rules  of  art)  towards  the 
general  effect,  is  eagerly  embraced. 

Just  so  is  it  with  the  Poet.  Language  being  the  medium  by  which  his 
creations  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  he  does  not  choose  for  that  purpose 
words  in  their  chance  combinations,  as  common  discoiurse  presents  them ; 
but  he  so  adapts  his  words  to  his  thoughts  as  to  make  their  very  form  and 
rhythm  of  itself  a  vehicle  of  pleasure.  Verse  is  the  marble  in  which  his 
groups  are  worked :  the  frame  and  varnish  by  which  his  pictures  are  em- 
bellished. So  that  poetry,  although  not  dependent  on  the  aid  of  verse, 
(any  more  than  marble  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sculpture,  or  the  aids 
above  mentioned  to  painting)  yet  can  never  be  sure  of  its  effects,  or 
clothed  in  its  full  power  to  please,  unless  it  be  conveyed  in  words  possess- 
ing some  sort  of  metrical  cadence.  The  experiment  of  writing  a  poem 
in  prose  has  often  been  tried  by  men  who  have  been  unaware  of  the  fore- 
going maxims  of  art :  and  as  often  utterly  failed.  All  the  greatest  poems 
by  which  the  world  has  been  delighted,  are  celebrated  for  their  power  and 
beauty  of  versification. 

The  additional  ornament  of  rhpne,  which  modem  Poetry  of  some  sorts 
has  assumed,  may  be  similarly  justified;  and  derives  also  a  claim  to 
approval  from  the  structure  and  tendency  of  the  languages  in  which  it 
is  used. 

The  subjects  of  Poetry  being  various,  and  according  to  their  variety 
conveyed  in  various  sorts  of  metre,  we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  sketch  the 
princiiial  kinds  of  Poetry ;  not  as  supposing  our  readers  ignorant  of  them, 
but  as  conve^ang  our  own  definitions  of  them,  and  our  ideas  respecting 
Uieir  rules  and  objects. 

The  highest  species  of  Poetry,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  Heroic  or 
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Epic.  Its  nature  is  narrative,  its  subject  one  of  high  interest^  its  style 
elevated  and  sustained  throughout,  its  metre  regular  and  solemn.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  in  it  one  leading  person  or  one  leading 
object,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subordinate,  and  to  the  fortunes  of  whom, 
or  the  developement  of  which,  every  part  of  the  poem  in  some  measure 
contributes.  In  it  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  is  himself 
throughout  the  poem  apparent ;  introducing  his  own  thoughts,  and  inter- 
weaving with  the  course  of  the  narrative  reflections,  as  of  the  master  mind 
who  sees  the  whole  course  of  action  complete.  .The  most  illustrious 
examples  of  the  strict  epic,  are  the  well  known  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  the  Gieriisalemme  Liberata  of  Tasso,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton.  There  will  perhaps  never  again  be  a  great  epic  poem.  Cole- 
ridge used  to  say,  that  be  imagined  the  only  subject  of  sufficient  general 
interest,  which  had  not  been  attempted,  was,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  But  of  such  poems,  writers,  as  well  as  subjects,  will  ever  be 
exceedingly  rare.  To  write  an  epic  requires  a  combination  of  faculties 
which  we  rarely  find  in  one  individual,  especially  now  that  the  great 
patterns  of  this  sort  of  poetry  are  well  known  and  appreciated. 

Next  to  this,  and  under  the  same  great  head,  must  be  ranged  that 
Poetry,  narrative,  allegorical,  or  meditative,  which  yet  does  not  conform 
itself  to  the  rules  of  the  epic.  Like  that,  however,  it  requires  majesty  of 
style  and  diction ;  like  that,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  poet  himself,  and  in  it 
he  is  seen  and  known.  But  unlike  the  epic,  it  is  not  bound  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  any  acknowledged  developement  of  circumstances,  or  the 
exhibition  of  any  individual  character.  The  examples  of  this  kind  which 
will  best  explain  it  to  the  reader,  are  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante, 
the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,  and  in  our  own  time,  the  Excursion  of 
Wordsworth.  Under  this  head  might  also  be  classed  the  numerous 
poetical  narratives  of  which  Scott  set  the  example,  and  the  poems  of 
travel  and  personal  incidents,  of  which  Lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold  may 
serve  as  an  instance.  These  however  are  far  inferior  in  rank  as  poems 
to  those  just  now  mentioned.  It  is  in  this  department  of  Poetry,  the 
Quasi -epic,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  that  there  seems  in  our  own 
age  the  greatest  promise  of  excellence.  Poems  of  a  meditative  form, 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  descriptions  are  conveyed  by  simple  and 
subordinate  narrative,  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  present 
school  of  poets. 

The  second  great  division  of  poetry  is  the  Dramatic.  In  poems  of 
this  kind  the  action  is  carried  on  and  the  sentiments  delivered,  not  by 
narrative  from  the  poet,  but  by  the  persons  themselves.  The  poet  is  not 
seen  in  the  work.  The  diction  and  metre  of  Dramatic  Poems  are  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  tragedy,  the  higher  species 
of  Drama,  (taking  that  term  in  its  strict  and  ancient  sense)  the  events 
are  weighty  and  solemn,  the  motives  somewhat  beyond  those  of  common 
life ;  the  characters  not  calculated  so  much  with  a  view  to  please  by  their 
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attnetiTeneaB,  as  to  awe  by  their  majesty,  and  power  for  good  or  evil ; 

tkie  diction  elaborate  and  elevated,  the  metre  steady  and  unomamented ; 

the  actors  raised  above  ordinary  persons,  either  by  the  distinction  of  birth 

sad  office,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  events  with  which  they  are  associated. 

In  this  sense  of  tragedy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  issue  of  the  plot  be 

unferUinate ;    indeed  some  of  the  most  perfect  dramas  of  this  kind  end 

(to  use  a  common  expression)  happily.     This  strict  tragedy  was  singu- 

hoiy  suited  to  the  religion  and  taste  of  Ancient  Greece.     The  veil  of 

mystery  which  hung  over  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  the  unex- 

phuned  and  dreaded  workings  of  Fate  in  individuals  and  families,  the 

belief  in  oracles, — all  these  were  points  of  advantage  to  the  Dramatic 

Poet,  which  in  their  degree  and  extent,  have  never  elsewhere  been 

presenled.     Add  to  this,  that  the  Athenian  audience  was  composed  of  the 

most  susceptible  of  mankind  ;  of  men  who  could  apprehend  and  feel  to 

the*  ntmost,  situations,  which  the  levity,  or  the  phlegm  of  the  moderns 

could  not  appreciate.  In  consequence,  the  most  illustrious,  if  not  the  only 

examples  of  strict  tragedy,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  three 

great  poets  of  European  Greece,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

We  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  departing  somewhat  from  the  verdict  of 

ages,  and  saying  that  in  our  estimation,  the  three  finest  tragedies  which 

esust  of  this  kind,  are,    the  Agamemnon  of   ^schylus,  the  Ajax  of 

Sophocles,  and  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 

In  the  other  department  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  viz.  Comedy,  the  object 
of  the  poet  is  to  excite  pleasure,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  common  events 
of  life  in  an  agreeable  or  ludicrous  light.    Comedy  is  not  unfrequently 
mixed  with  satire.     In  its  most  ancient  form,  conspicuous  persons  were 
introduced  on  the  stage  by  their  real  names ;  when  this  license  was  curbed 
by  law,  the  actions  and  lives  of  public  men  still  continued  to  be  stigma- 
tized under  fictitious  characters.     But  satire  is  not  essential  to  comedy. 
The  metre  of  comedy  is  bound  by  no  niles ;  and  it  may  often  degenerate 
into  prose;  conspicuous  however  by  its  antithetical  arrangement  and 
epigrammatic  point,  which  distinguish  it  from  mere  every  day  conversa- 
tion, mth  which  no  andience  could  be  interested.     The  endless  varieties 
of  plot,  machinery,  and  diction,  of  which  comedy  admits,  cannot  be 
treated  of  in  a  general  essay  like  the  present ;  they  will  occur  to  the 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  best  productions  of  the  ancients  and 
modems ;  and  will  be  laid  before  him  in  individual  instances  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters.    The  most  perfect  examples  of  the  ancient  comedy 
have  been  lost  to  ns  in  the  writings  of  Menander,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  version  of  some  of  his  plays  by  the  incomparable  Terence     The  wit 
and  satire  of  Aristophanes  have  descended  to  us  in  several  comedies,  of 
winch,  in  our  opinion,  '  the  Birds  '  is  by  far  the  best.     We  shall  give  a 
sketch  of  it  hereafter. 

But  there  must  not  be  omitted  a  mixed  kind  of  Drama,  of  com])licated 
action,  containing  in  itself  frequently  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
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affecting  us  with  pleasure,  blended  in  various  degrees  with  other  feelings, 
OS  the  scenes  are  solemn  or  gay,  pathetic  or  ludicrous,  or  compounded  of 
all  these,  setting  off  one  another.  This  mixed  drama  has  been  carried 
to  the  utmost  perfection  by  our  own  immortal  Shakspeare,  in  plays  which 
are  the  most  consummate  monuments  of  human  genius. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  poetry,  nearly  akin  to  the  Drama,  and 
forming  the  link  between  it  and  lyrical  poems ;  viz.  that  which  is  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Pastoral  Poetry.  The  idyl  or  eclogue  is 
sometimes  a  simple  ode,  from  whence  its  name  (c2^vXXio»')  is  derived  ; 
sometimes  a  dialogue  of  persons  contending  in  verse,  or  describing  some 
favourite  subject^  sometimes  a  piece  of  dramatic  action,  as  in  many  cases 
in  Theocritus.  The  metre  of  this  last  is  usually  recommended  by  more 
than  common  sweetness  and  ease,  being  the  setting  of  a  poem  altogether 
artificial,  and  derived  from  a  state  of  life  entirely  imaginary ;  and  there- 
fore being  so  contrived  as  of  itself  to  delight  the  taste  of  the  reader,  and 
bespeak  his  a])proval  beforehand. 

The  third  general  division  of  poetry  is  the  Lyrical :  under  which  are 
included  all  odes,  hymns,  and  songs,  whether  intended  for  music  or  not. 
In  its  ancient  and  strict  form,  the  ode  was  composed  for  performance, 
often  in  the  course  of  the  drama,  but  frequently  as  the  celebration  of 
victory  or  other  joyful  occasion.     The  words,  the  music,  and  the  dresses 
and  positions  of  the  singers,  all  contributed  to  the  effect  of  the  ancient 
choral  odes.     In  them,  weighty  sentences  of  divine  and  moral  import 
were  delivered ;  impassioned  flights  of  poetic  ardour  were  sanctioned  by 
the  situations  of  the  drama,  and  sustained  by  the  character  of  the  melody. 
In  the  East,  at  the  same  time,  '  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel  *  were  raising 
to    the  harps   of  the    temple,  strains  of  worthier   praise  to  Jehovah ; 
'  the  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God '  (Psalm  xc),  the  solemn  confes- 
sion of  the  royal  and  penitent  Psalmist  (Psalm  li.)  and  most  of  the 
other  hymns  in  that  sublime  collection,  were  in  their  turn  used  in  the  re- 
gular service  of  the  temple.     The  metre  of  this  species  of  poetry  has 
ever  been  exceedingly  free  and  varied.     It  seems  however  to  be  required 
that  at  the  recurrence  of  similar  strains  in  the  music,  and  similar  cadences, 
corresponding  changes  in  the  metre  should  be  observed :  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  subjects  treated,  the  march  of  the  verse  should  be  stately  and 
solemn,  or  light  and  tripping. 

But  in  modem  lyric  poetry  we  have  far  more  examples  of  odes  and 
h3rmns  not  intended  for  music,  but  trusting  to  their  lyrical  form  for  full 
effect ;  or  from  novelty  of  metre  and  cadence,  (as  in  Collins  s  Hymn  to 
Evening)  delighting  the  ear,  and  bearing  with  them,  so  to  speak,  tlicir 
own  music. 

The  ode  is  a  poem  highly  wrought  and  elaborately  finished,  and  always 
dependent  for  its  effects  more  upon  beauty  of  words  and  measure,  than 
upon  the  actual  thoughts  and  images  conveyed :  though,  of  course,  these 
last  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  diction  and  metre,  or  the  effect  will 
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be  impaired.  The  most  perfect  examples  extant  of  the  choral  ode,  are 
perhaps  the  following :  in  sacred  writ.  Psalm  xxiv.,  and  cvii. :  in  the 
ancient  drama,  the  first  chonis  in  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus,  the  first 
chorus  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  (for  I  am  uncertain  which  to 
choose)  almost  all  the  choruses  of  Euripides.  Of  the  other  kinds  of  odes 
andhjmns,  we  should  select  the  lyrical  part  of  our  elder  dramatists  (of 
which  we  shall  treat  in  their  turn)  as  the  most  exquisite  specimens :  and 
in  modem  lyrical  poetry  some  of  the  odes  of  Campbell  ( Hohenlinden,  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  are  our  favourites)  and  many  of  tlie  longer  pieces 
(we  would  name  especially  the  Lotos-eaters)  of  Alfred  1*ennyson. 

Thus  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  a  brief  and  cursory  sketch  of 
the  difierent  kinds  of  poetry.  In  all  these  the  artist  mind  employs  its 
power,  gathering  together  things  seemly  and  beautiful,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  modem  poet, 

•  •  bidden 

In  the  Ught  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

In  this  our  first  chapter  we  have  been  dealing  (of  necessity)  with 
general  subjects.  We  propose  leading  our  readers  (with  their  consent 
and  good  will)  through  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  Poetry,  in 
the  following  chapters  of  this  series.  We  shall  be  taking  them  pleasant 
excursions,  first  over  the  rocky  forks  of  Parnassus,  by  the  seas  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  starlit  Eoripus,  and  the  '  broad  Hellespont,'  and  the 
'  windy  towers  of  Ilion  ;*  then  by  many  an  ancient  grotto,  damp  and  cool, 
with  trailing  eglantine  and  canopy  of  vine-leaves,  and  many  a  palace  of 
stately  marble,  and  fountained  courts  where  Dorian  damsels  led  up  the 
dance  in  the  moonlight,  looking  on  the  bright  ^gean ; — we  shall  tell 
them  of  the  cradle-songs  and  dirges  of  heroes  and  empires,  the  downfal 
and  revival  of  learning,  the  contests  of  mighty  men  for  mightier  princi- 
ples; even  to  these  our  own  da3rs  of  Poets  many  and  sweet,  deep-thoughted 
and  solemn  ;  when  our  England  has  become  a  hallowed  land,  when  her 
hills  and  plains,  her  rivers  and  cities,  her  proud  lines  of  ancestry,  and  her 
sons  of  toil  and  obscurity,  have  all  been  the  theme  of  Poets ;  when  every 
step  we  tread  brings  us  into  the  immortal  presence  of  some  gifted  soul. 

Attend  then — ^let  every  reader  anticipate  a  feast  of  sweets — for  our  next 
chapter  will  he  on  HOMER. 
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MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

[Frum  the  Latin  of  Paudentius,  "  Saloett,  ftorts  tnartyrumy'  jcc] 

Flowers  from  the  field  of  martyrs,  hail! 

Whom,  in  the  dawn  of  life's  young  day, 
Like  rose-buds  scatter'd  by  the  gale, 

Christ's  persecutor  swept  away. 

The  firstlings  of  his  flock  were  ye ; 

Meek  lambs,  when  to  the  altar  led, 
Sporting  in  your  simplicity 

With  the  fair  garlands  round  your  head. 

Ah !  what  avail'd  so  foul  a  deed  ? 

What  by  his  crime  did  Herod  gain  } 
Christ  from  his  hand  alone  was  freed. 

When  all  those  Innocents  were  slain. 

Where  streams  of  kindred  blood  were  pour'd. 

Away,  unharm'd,  by  night  convey'd, 
The  Virgin's  son  escaped  the  sword. 

Which  many  a  mother  childless  made 

James  Montoomeay. 

Tke  Mount,  Sk^hh 
Nov.  24,  1838. 


VOLNEY  IN  SYRIA, 
BT  THOKAS  RAOQ. 

He  Stood  where  cities  once  had  been, 

Exulting  in  their  regal  state; 
But  now  throughout  the  silent  scene 

All,  all,  was  desolate. 
The  threatened  storm  which  long  had  slept, 

Awoke  upon  its  destined  day. 
And  **  desolation's  besom  "  *  swept 

Their  grandeur  all  away. 

There  once  gay  thousands  thronged  the  streets, 

Rejoicing  in  the  pride  of  life ; 
And  gardens  fair,  with  blushing  sweets 

And  pleasant  shrubs  were  rife. 

•  "  I  will  swe«p  it  with  the  bttom  qfdettrucHon,  saith  (he  Lord."    Isaiah  si?.  83. 
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But  now  the  scaly  serpent  strained 

Her  length  upon  th'  untrodden  road, 
The  bittern  and  the  screech-owl  reigned 

In  royalty's  abode. 

The  prond  heart  of  the  Infidel, 

Beat  high  within  him  as  he  stood ; 
And  scornfully  his  glances  fell. 

On  that  wide  solitude : 
He  saw  no  justice  in  the  rod, 

That  thus  for  sin  had  prostrate  laid ; 
And  spumed  the  thought  of  Israel's  God, 

In  judgment's  robes  arrayed. 

"  And  wherefore  this  ?"  he  proudly  cried, 

**  Why  this  once  fertile  land  so  bare  ? 
Where  kings  late  housed  shall  jackalls  hide !  * 

And  reptiles  shelter  there  ? 
What  '*  secret  malediction's  "  thrall 

Has  made  it  thus  destruction's  prey. 
And  swept  its  generations  all, 

And  all  their  works  away  ?^ 

But  little  that  blasphemer  thought. 

As  thus  he  gazed  those  desarts  o'er. 
What  Israel's  prophet-chieftain  taught. 

Three  thousand  years  before. 
That  should  they  spurn  JehoTab's  hand. 

And  wander  fVom  his  righteous  ways. 
The  stranger  from  a  distant  land, 

That  wondering  cry  should  raise,  f 

Ages  since  then  had  rolled  along, 

And  countless  cities  rose  and  fell, 
And  mute  had  been  the  voice  of  song. 

Where  once  'twas  tuned  so  well. 
And  now  th'  opponent  of  the  Lord, 

Amidst  those  desart  wrecks  of  woe. 
Came  to  fulfil  the  deathless  word 

He  sought  to  oTerthrow. 

*  From  Ihe  deieriptaon  M.  Yoliiej  gives  of  Uie  ehaealt  I  hsre  toppoted  it  to  b«  tjnonymovM  with 
UwjaokalL 

•f  The  Me«UteUcn  (tf  Ydnej,  whioh  forme  the  second  chapter  of  his  "  Ruins,"  as  little  else  than  an 
Infidel  amplifleation  of  the  words  of  Moses,  Dent  xzix.  S2— 94.  **  And  the  stranger  that  cometh 
from  a  tu  land  shaU  say,  when  they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  and  the  aidmesees  which  the  Lord 
hatfk  laid  npon  it,  *  WhereliBrB  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land  7  What  meaneth  the  heat  of 
his  great  aaigerr**    I  sut^join  two  short  eztraets  as  evidenoe. 

**  From  whenee  proeeed  swdi  melaneholy  revolutions?  For  what  cause  is  the  fortune  of  these 
countries  so  strikingly  fiianyd 7  Why  are  so  many  cities  destroyed?  Why  is  not  that  ancient 
population  reprodaeed  and  perpetuated? " 

The  next  passage  is  one  of  Utterest  irony,  but  when  the  language  resembles  so  closely  that  of  the 
prophefie  denunciation  he  seeks  to  orerthrow,  his  sarcasm  can  be  cutting  only  to  himself. 

"  A  mystferions  God  esereises  his  inoonprehensible  judgments.  He  has  doubtlcM  pronounced  a 
secret  maledietioo  against  the  earth.    He  has  struck  with  a  curse  the  present  race  of  men,  in  rereoge 
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ENQUIRY 


INTO   THE    ORIGIN    AND   HISTORY    OF   THE 


^ntUnt  Utitom,  anB  of  HxiUn^  IDntiOtom* 


There  are  few  subjects  of  investigation  which  should  be  more  interesting 
to  any  individual  than  the  early  history  of  his  native  land.  And  yet, 
though  this  has  been  generally  admitted,  and  ours  offers  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  curiosity,  through  the  darkness  which  involves  it,  there  are 
few  subjects  upon  which  the  intellectual  powers  of  Englishmen  are  so 
little  occupied,  or  occupied  to  so  little  purpose. 

Now  that  the  records  upon  which  our  forefathers  rested  their  faith, 
and  which  supplied  a  Milton  and  a  Shakspeare  with  subjects  for  immor- 
tal verse,  have  been  flung  (perhaps  too  hastily)  to  the  moles  and  the 
bats,  we  seem  to  have  given  up  all  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  the  enquiry  ; 
and  to  have  settled  down  with  the  impression  that  nothing  can  be  known. 
Our  historians,  more  used  to  matters  of  detail  than  to  curious  investiga- 
tion, unable  perhaps  to  separate  the  little  truth  which  apparently  shone 
here  and  there  among  our  traditions,  from  the  mass  of  error  with  which 
they  were  encompassed,  have  given  them  up  altogether  as  fables;  and 
heedless  both  of  theological  and  traditionary  evidence,  have  traced  us  out 
an  origin  which  our  fathers  would  not  own ;  or  left  our  early  history 
untouched,  and  commenced  their  details  with  the  Conquest  of  the 
Romans.  Because  British  Druidism  had  in. some  measure  extended 
itself  over  the  west  of  Europe,  and  a  tribe  of  Belgians  had  settled  in 
later  years  on  our  western  coast,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  our  shores  to  those  of  Gaul,  modem  historians  almost  universally 
have  considered  the  aborigines  of  Britain  to  be  a  wandering  tribe  of  the 
Celts  or  Cimmerians:  albeit,  by  so  doing  they  impugned  the  truth 
of  records  which  for  ages  were  considered  authentic,  and  which  have 
latterly  been  supported  by  collateral  evidence  unknown  in  the  Elizabethan 
era. 
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The  Pictorial  History  of  England,  certainly,  differs  from  most  others  as 
regards  the  (act  of  investigation.     Its  author  has  entered  into  an  elaborate 
and  interesting  enquiry.     But  it  has  only  been  directed  towards  one  part 
of  the  subject.     He  has  taken  it  for  granted,  that  Britain  was  peopled 
direct  from  either  the  Celtic  or  Cimmerian  races  of  the  neighbouring 
continent :  though    there  are  reasons  for  supposition  to  the   contrary, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  strong  as  those  which  have  led  him  to  conclude 
(bat  the  aborigines  of  Ireland  came  direct  from  the  east,  or  were  a  com- 
pany of  Milesians  newly  arrived  from  thence.     If  he  had  taken  more 
notice  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  religion  of  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  our  isle,  he  might  have  seen  less  reason  to  think  them  de- 
scendants of  Gomer.     For  their  system  of  Druidism,  while  it  bore  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  sacerdotal  rites  of  tlie  Hammonians,  differed, 
in  all  respects,  from  the  rude  corruptions  of  early  truth  almost  universally 
prevalent  among  the  sons  of  Japhet. 

Had  not  Suetonius  Paulinus,  like  another  Cambyses,  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  then  future  and  the  past,  matters  so  interesting 
might  not  have  been  left  to  mere  probability  and  conjecture.  By  his 
barbarous  ravages  in  the  Isle  of  Mona,  when  he  burned  the  sacred 
groves  of  the  Druids,  sacrificed  them  upon  their  own  altars,  and  cut  off 
both  the  remnant  and  the  name,  he  put  an  end  perhaps  to  all  certainty 
as  regards  the  early  history  of  our  land.  As  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian  conqueror,  when  he  swept  away  the 
glory  of  Egypt,  so  the  literature  of  Ancient  Britain  shared  a  similar 
&te  from  the  Roman  general.  For  as  the  one  was  contained  in  those 
immense  and  invaluable  libraries  which  were  sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offering 
upon  the  shrine  of  ferocious  ignorance,  so  the  other  was  vested  in  oral 
tradidon,  and  carried  down  from  age  to  age  in  the  songs  oi  the  bards ; 
and  those  living  records  too  of  our  early  history  and  literature  were  burnt 
in  the  flames  of  their  own  forests,  whose  dying  embers  were  extinguished 
with  their  blood. 

Now,  he  who  would  push  his  investigations  to  an  earlier  penod  than 
the  conquest  of  Csesar,  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  wanderer  in  the  bush 
of  Australia.  He  is  doomed  to  tread  a  dark,  entangled,  and  uncertain 
path.  And  if  sometimes  when  comparing  incident  with  incident,  record 
with  record,  and  custom  with  custom,  a  gleam  of  light  bursts  upon  him, 
and  for  a  moment  he  fancies  he  is  approaching  the  termination  of  his 
difficult  path, — he  finds  he  has  but  opened  un  an  occasional  glade,  or,  at 
best,  has  but  come  to  a  vista,  which  will  speedily  tenninate,  and  leave  him 
enveloped  in  the  thick  forest  again. 

Yet,  what  has  been  done  with  respect  to  one  portion  of  the  world  s 
literature,  may  possibly  be  done  with  regard  to  another.  For  a  long 
series  of  ages  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  was  veiled  in  the  thickest 
darkness.  But  the  mind  of  a  Bryant  pierced  through  the  gloom,  and  by 
an  a  priori  glance  at  the  little  that  remained,  came  to  nearly  the  same 
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conclusions  to  which  analysis  and  deduction  have  brought  those  more 
modem  searchers  after  truth,  who  have  been  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
hieroglyphic  languages.  And  now,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which 
originated  with  him,  the  infidel  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  his  favourite 
strong  holds;  and  those  "  eternal  monuments,"  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
have  been  wrested  from  his  grasp. 

At  the  very  outset  of  an  enquiry  like  the  present,  it  may  be  thought 
needful  for  the  author  to  state  why  he  objects  to  the  plausible  theories  of 
a  Hume  and  a  Goldsmith,  a  Rapin  and  a  Sharon  Turner.  His  reasons 
shall  be  briefly  stated.  The  first  ground  for  objection  is,  that  these  theories 
contradict  in  every  way  our  own  national  annals,  and  the  annals  of  other 
countries;  while  they  bring  nothing  to  establish  themselves  but  probability 
and  conjecture.  The  second  ground  of  objection  is,  the  well  known  fact 
that  Britain  was  the  seat  of  Druidism,  from  which  it  had  extended  more 
or  less  in  the  time  of  Caesar  among  the  Celtic  and  Cimmerian  nations  of 
Belgium,  Gaul  and  Spain ;  whereas,  had  Britain  been  only  a  colony  of 
wanderers  from  Gaul,  the  probability  is  very  much  against  its  being  made 
the  seat  of  philosophical  and  ecclesiastical  learning ;  an  academy  for  the 
supply  of  priests,  philosophers,  and  bards,  for  the  nations  on  the  continent. 
This  objection,  however,  gains  its  chief  force  from  the  evidence  still  existing, 
that  Druidism  was  of  Eastern  origin,  and  was  more  perfect  in  Britain  than 
in  any  nation  on  that  side  of  Egypt.  The  striking  resemblance  between 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Druids  of  Britain,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the 
Chaldeans  of  Babylonia,  the  Brahmins  of  India,  and  the  Priests  of  Egypt, 
bespeaks  them  of  one  common  origin ;  and  manifests  them  to  be  of  date 
anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Greeks  and  Romans  refined  upon  the 
superstitions  of  their  fathers,  and  produced  those  "  elegant  mythologies,*' 
which,  though  far  more  heterodox  than  the  superstitions  in  which  they 
originated,  have  for  centuries,  nay,  throughout  the  whole  christian  era, 
held  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  regions  of  poetry  and  fable.  The 
resemblance  here  alluded  to,  as  well  as  that  between  the  names  of  the 
British  gods  and  those  of  some  of  the  eastern  nations,  it  is  my  intention, 
as  far  as  is  needful  for  my  purpose,  shortly  to  develope. 

The  third  main  ground  of  objection  which  may  be  brought  against  the 
theory  of  modem  historians  is,  that  the  imperishable  monuments,  as 
well  as  the  records,  of  antiquity  are  against  them.  The  huge  circles  of 
stones  found  only  in  Britain  and  Asia,  the  enormous  cromlechs  and  pon- 
derous rocking  stones  in  various  parts  of  our  isle,  the  latter  so  immense 
as  to  puzzle  the  best  architect  of  the  present  day  as  to  what  means  could 
have  been  used  to  raise  them  to  their  present  position,  yet  so  nicely 
balanced  that  a  child  might  rock  them,  bespeak  in  their  founders  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  far  surpassing  what  was  ever  manifest- 
ed in  ancient  days  by  the  wild  Celtic  or  Cimmerian  race.  Finding 
their  counterparts  only  in  the  east,  they  necessarily  point  the  enquiring 
mind  to  Phoenicia,  or  some  part  of  Asia  Minor,  when  far  advanced  in  the 
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knowledge  of  architecture  and  other  arts  of  life ;  or  to  those  lofty  spirits 
of  Hammoinan  race,  who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  Babel,  and 
who,  expelled  from  thence  by  the  judgments  of  God  "  over  the  face  of 
every  regUmr  have  left  us  in  various  portions  of  the  world  everlasting 
rooDuments  of  their  greatness. 

Various  other  and  minor  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  theory,  that  the 
aborigines  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic  or  Cimmerian  origin,  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  enquiry.  One  more  I  may  mention  here.  Modem 
research  has  added  something  to  our  knowledge  even  since  Sharon  Turner 
wrote  his  history  of  the  Anglo  Saxons.  Within  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  found  among  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Shasters,  a  particular  description  of  Britain,  which  is  there 
denominated  the  "  Sacred  Isle  ;**  a  description  so  accurate  as  regards 
its  situation  and  form,  and  the  number,  position,  and  magnitude  of  its 
rivers,  that  no  doubt  whatever  exists  as  to  the  identity  of  the  island  de- 
scribed. This,  by  demonstrating  a  very  early  and  intimate  intercourse 
between  us  and  the  east,  goes  far  to  prove  our  eastern  original. 

The  natural  deductions  from  the  existence  of  such  a  document,  bear 
apparently  with  equal  force  against  the  Gallic  theory,  and  the  Trojan  one  of 
Geofliy  of  Monmouth.  The  manners  and  customs,  too,  of  the  early 
Britons,  and  the  names  of  their  gods,  would  point  us  rather  to  Phoenicia 
than  to  Troy,  as  the  place  from  which  the  colonists  originally  came. 
Considering,  however,  that  the  machinery  of  the  Iliad  may  be  Homer's 
own,  and  that  the  worship  and  superstitions  of  the  Trojans  at  the  time 
that  event  took  place,  might  bear  much  closer  resemblan(;e  to  those  origin- 
ally extant  among  the  early  Hammonians  than  he  has  made  them  appear ; 
considering,  moreover,  that  two  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  modem  times, 
Jacob  Bryant,  and  the  author  of  "  Nimrod,  or  some  passages  of  History 
and  Fable,'*  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  traditions  of  Trov 
may  be  referred  to  Babel ;  as  my  purpose  is  not  to  write  a  history,  but  to 
institute  an  enquiry,  I  shall  not  condemn  the  Monmouth  chronicler 
nnheard,  any  moro  than  I  shall  his  Gallic  opponents.  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  shew  this  lenity  to  Geoffiy,  because  most  historians  pass  over 
his  records  with  nothing  more  than  a  sneer;  and  because  most  of  the 
objections  brought  against  him  are  not,  if  well  considered,  (which  it  would 
seem  they  never  yet  have  been)  so  valid  as  at  first  sight  they  appear 
to  be. 

It  is  brought  as  an  accusation  against  Geoffry's  records,  that  he  is  the 
first  among  our  annalists  who  makes  mention  of  Brute  or  Brutus,  the 
grandson  of  ^neas.  But  if  his  book  be,  as  he  relates,  chiefly  a  translation 
from  a  manuscript  brought  out  of  Wales  by  Walter  Archdeacon  of  Exeter, 
that  b  not  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the  destruction  of  British  literature, 
in  all  but  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  objected  too  that  the  silence  of  the  Roman  historians  concerning 
Bmlus,  the  son  of  Sylvius,  if  he  had,'as  related  in  our  annals,  been  exiled 
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from  Latiuin  for  accidentally  killing  his  father,  would  be  wholly  unpardon- 
able. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Latin  annals  were  as 
obscure  to  the  historians  of  Rome,  at  the  time  they  wrote,  as  the  British 
are  to  us  at  the  present  day.  This,  the  fables  and  monstrous  mythologi- 
cal statements  they  have  made,  are  suflicient  to  demonstrate.  Nor  are  their 
dark  annals  without  some  tradition  concerning  a  Brutus,  who  is  not  men- 
tioned in  them  ;  for  it  is  clearly  stated,  that  when  the  wife  of  Tarquin  gave 
that  name  to  Lucius  J  unius,  it  was  given  as  one  rendered  infamous.  It 
is  objected  also  against  Geoflry,  that  when  Csesar  invaded  Britain,  he 
found  it  iu  a  very  different  state  from  what  his  records  would  have  led  us  to 
suppose ;  and  that  instead  of  the  southern  part  being  governed  by  one 
monarch,  it  was  divided  iuto  many  petty  principalities.  The  record, 
however,  from  which  that  historian,  or  fable  writer — which  ever  he  may 
be — has  drawn  so  largely,  appears  to  be  almost  confined,  (especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  it)  to  the  nation  of  the  Trinovaunts,  with  only  occasional 
allusions  to  the  neighbouring  states.  There  is,  moreover,  for  many 
generations  before  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  so  little  said,  as  to  leave  room 
for  the  subdivision  of  the  island,  the  settling  of  other  colonists,  and  the 
narrowing  of  the  boundaries  of  Trinovantine  rule,  without,  in  any  way, 
contradicting  a  single  passage.  Or  even  supposing  the  chronology  to  apply 
to  the  whole  island,  the  kings  mentioned  may  be  the  heads  or  Vergobreti.* 
Neither  does  it  seem  quite  logical  to  allow  Ceesar  so  full  a  knowledge  of 
our  country,  by  what  he  could  gather  during  a  military  campaign,  as  to 
render  his  testimony  conclusive.  We  should  not  suppose  in  the  present 
day  that  the  account  of  Pizarro,  had  he  written  one,  of  his  American 
expedition,  was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  royal  commentaries  of  Peru. 
As  to  the  matter  that  Caesar  found  the  Britons  in  too  barbarous  a  state  to 
admit  of  their  being  a  colony  from  the  east,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  thousand  years  had  passed  between  the  supposed  landing  of  Brute  and 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar;  and,  also,  that  the  Romans  termed  all 
barbarians  whose  manners  and  customs  differed  from  their  own. 

The  last  objection  against  oiu:  chronicler  it  maybe  needful  to  notice,  is, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Romish  invasion,  the  language  of  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  was  very  much  the  same.  This,  however,  seems  almost  a  gratui- 
tons  assertion,  as  there  is  evidence  enough  in  being  that  the  Britons  them- 
selves did  not  all  speak  one  language.  The  Roman  h  istorians  might  take  the 
idea  from  some  of  the  maritime  nations  lately  settled  on  the  coast,  which 
living  tradition  in  their  time  stated  the  Belgae  to  have  done.  But  even  grant- 
ing that  this  was  true  of  the  whole  island,  a  thousand  years*  intercourse  be- 

*  Before  the  time  of  Caesar's  invaiion,  the  island  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
Lloegria  or  England,  Albania  or  Scotland,  and  Cambria  or  the  province  of 
Wales.  Each  of  these  was  subdivided  into  districts  under  their  respective 
reguli,  over  which  they  presided  with  a  limited  authority.— Warrington's  Cam- 
bria Triomphans,  p.  3.  Whittaker's  History  of  Manchester,  p.  336.  Humphrey 
Lloyd's  Breviary,  p.  10. 
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tween  natioos  who  had  no  grammfir  or  lexicon  to  refer  to  as  a  standard, 
might  bring  about  a  resemblance  in  language ;  especially  as  Britain  was  at 
that  time  the  academy  of  the  west.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  necessity 
eren  for  this  supposition,  if  we  take  other  traditions  into  consideration. 
For  the  Gauls  and  Germans  declared  tliemselves  to  be  descended  from 
Francus,  a  son  of  Hector;  and  though  all  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe 
who  have  since  possessed  themselves  of  nearly  its  whole  extent,''^  were 
evidently  of  the  race  of  Japhet,  yet,  most  of  its  maritime  nations  trace 
their  origin  to  the  **  noble  stock  of  Troy  the  Great," 

Having  thus  generally  introduced  my  subject,  and,  by  way  of  palliation, 
entered  into  a  slight  defence  of  the  Monmouth  historian,  I  shall  now,  in 
few  words,  state  the  plan  upon  which  the  present  enquiry  will  be  con- 
ducted. First,  then,  it  is  intended  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  records 
of  the  Trojan  Dynasty,  by  placing  side  by  side  extracts  sufficient  for  the 
jHiTpose,  from  some  of  the  most  independent  sources.  Next  will  be  given 
the  few  Samothean  and  Celtic  traditions,  with  the  best  evidence  which 
has  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  a  Gallic  origin.  Thirdly,  I  shall 
enquire  into  the  manners  and  customs,  and  religious  observances  of  the 
Britons,  to  see  how  far  these  accord  with  either  of  the  two  theories,  or 
point  us  to  an  origin  distinct  from  both.  And,  lastly,  I  shall  humbly 
endeavour  to  draw  my  own  conclusions.  In  the  course  of  such  an  enquiry, 
it  will -be  needful  to  reprint  much  which  has  (perhaps  deservedly)  been 
discarded  by  most  men  as  fabulous.  But  as  these  will  be  iixtracted  chiefly 
irom  works  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  which  should,  as  mattersof  curio- 
sity, be  handed  down  to  our  children,  the  reprinting  of  such  traditions,  and 
the  gathering  of  them  together  almost  in  their  original  state,  may  be  con- 
ceived rather  a  public  benefit  than  otherwise.  Besides  stating  the  fact,  that 
other  theories  ought  to  be  fairly  examined  before  new  ones  are  advanced, 
I  shall  need  no  farther  apology  for  such  conduct  than  that  prefixed  by 
Milton  to  his  early  history  of  Britain : — 

"  Nevertheless,  there  being  others,  f  besides  the  first  supposed  author, 
men  not  unread,  nor  unlearned  in  antiquity,  who  admit  that  for  approved 
story,  which  others  exploded  for  fiction ;  and  seeing  that  oftentimes  rela- 
tions heretofore  accounted  as  fabulous,  have  been  after  found  to  contain  in 
them  many  footsteps  and  relics  of  something  true.  «  *  *  I  have, 
therefore,  determined  to  bestow  the  telling  over  even  of  these  reputed 
tales ;  be  it  for  nothing  else  but  in  favour  of  our  English  poets  and 
rhetoricians,  who,  by  their  art  will  know  how  to  use  them  judiciously." 

*  The  race  of  Japhet  at  first  appeared  to  he  inconsiderable,  both  in  number 
and  in  knowledge ;  bat  the  promise  that  God  should  enlarge  him,  and  be  should 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Ham  should  be  hts  servant,  has  in  late  years 
been  marvellously  fulfilled. 

f  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  Blatthew  of  Westminster,  here  seem  to  be 
alloded  to. 
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Again.  **  Hitlierto  the  things  themselves  have  given  ns  a  warrantablo 
despatch  to  run  them  soon  over.  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with 
the  whole  progeny  of  kings  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Csesar,  we  cannot 
so  easily  he  discharged.  Descents  of  ancestry  long  continued,  laws  and 
exploits  not  plainly  seeming  to  he  horrowed  or  devised;  which  on  the 
common  helief  have  wrought  no  small  impression  :  defended  hy  many, 
denied  utterly  hy  few.  ♦  *  *  Those  old  and  inhom  names  of  suc- 
cessive kings  never  any  to  have  heen  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives 
at  least  some  part  of  what  so  long  hath  heen  rememhered,  cannot  he 
thought  without  too  strict  an  incredulity." 

Milton's  history  is  hoth  too  long  and  too  lucid  for  my  purpose.  I 
wish  rather  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  traditions  of  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth, than  allow  them  the  benefit  of  his  disentanglements  and  elucida- 
tions. I  have  therefore  chosen  for  the  one  part  the  hbtory  of  Gent  the 
antiquarian,  as  heing  nearly  a  faithful  transcript  or  abstract  of  Geofiry*s 
annals,  occasionally  interpolated  with  extracts  from  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  Isaacson's  Chronicle.  The  extracts 
I  make  from  this  I  shall  confront  with  some  from  another  document, 
which  that  author  could  not  possibly  have  seen, — a  finely  illuminated 
parchment  roll,  forty  feet  long,  exhibiting  the  pedigrees  of  the  kings  of 
France  down  to  the  year  1457,  iiitenningled  with  narratives  in  parallel 
columns  of  contemporaneous  events  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England, — which,  hefore  the  French  Revolution,  was  kept  for  ages  in  the 
Royal  Ahbey  of  St.  Dennis,  and  got  abroad  during  the  wreck  of  super- 
stition in  1793,  4,  and  6,  Of  that  document  thus  spoke  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  in  1819.  "  It  generally  accords  with,  though  it  often  dififers 
from,  our  ancient  national  records :  hut,  as  a  compilation  made  from 
independent  sources  in  a  neighonring  country,  and  as  an  authorised  state 
document,  it  serves  to  corroborate  our  own  chronicles ;  and  on  this  and 
other  accounts  appears  to  merit  respect  and  attention."^ 

For  fear  of  making  my  quotations  appear  long  and  tedious,  I  shall 
leave  the  extended  accounts  which  are  given  in  hoth,  of  the  departure  of 
iEneas  from  Troy,  and  his  arrival  in  Italy — of  the  birth  of  Sylvius  and 
Brutus^-of  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  Latimn,  and  his  releasing 
the  Trojan  captives  from  the  servitude  of  king  Pendras,  the  descendent  of 


*  Vide  Monthly  Mag.  Sept  1819,  to  which  I  am  indebted  fur  the  translation. 
The  document  was  brought  from  the  Continent,  with  many  other  reliqaes,  by 
Mr.  Watson,  author  of  the  Life  of  Fletcher,  and  proprietor  of  the  archives  of 
the  Stewart  Family.  Gent's  "  Ilitioria  Compcndiosa  Anglicana"  bears  date  1741. 
Consequently  it  was  written  long  after  Milton's.  But  it  is  a  compendium  of  all 
onr  own  traditions,  chiefly  those  of  Geoflry  of  Monmouth,  and  if  it  had  been 
published  only  one  year  before  the  French  roll  was  brought  to  England,  they 
would  still  have  carried  the  same  force  in  corroborating  one  another,  being 
evidently  drawn  from  indeffendent  svurrcs. 
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Achillea : — and  commence  my  extracts  with  his  real  or  supposed  arrival 
in  the  west.* 

Earhf  Aritidk  RecordM,  from  Geni,  Tratulatian  of  the  French  Chronicle. 

This  done,  and  emharking,  they         Brutus  afterwards  came  to  Acqui- 
arrived  at  an  island  called  Leogetia;     taine,  where  he  made  war  against 
where,  consulting  the  oracle  of  Di-      those  of  Gaul ;  and  in  this  country 
ana  what  course  to  take,  advice  was     he  huilt  a  castle,  which  he  called 
given  to  Brutus  in  a  dream,  that     Tours,  for  the  love  of  Tumus,  his 
far  beyond  the  west  of  Gaul  he     nephew,  who  was  buried  there. 
should  find  a  country  inhabited  by 
giants,  where  he  should  build  a 
new  Troy,    and  be  memorable  to 
posterity.     With  joy  they  all  re- 
turned to  their  ships;  then,  steering 
towards  the  west,  they  arrived  at 
Africa ;  and  still  advancing,  sailed 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar; 
when  coasting  on  the  right  hand 
near  the  Pyreneau  mountains,  (that 
shoot  from  cross  the  country  by 
gradual  descent  towards  the  ocean) 
it  happened  to  be  their  good  fortune 

•  Milton's  account  of  the  enqairy  made  by  Bratas  of  the  Oracle  of  Diana, 
as  to  his  fature  course,  may  be  worthy  of  quotation : 

**  Consoltation  had,  Brutus  takings  with  him  Gerion  his  Diviner,  and  twelve 
of  the  ancientest  with  wonted  ceremonies  before  tbe  inward  shrine  of  the 
Goddess,  in  verse  as  it  seems  the  manner  was,  utters  his  request.  Diva  poten9 

QoddesB  of  Shadut  and  Hunters,  who,  at  will 
Walk'ct  on  Uie  rolling  sphere  and  through  the  deep. 
On  Uiy  third  reign  the  earth  now  look  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest  thou  bidrt  me  seek, 
What  oertain  seat  where  I  may  worship  thee. 
For  aye,  with  Temples  vow'd  and  viiigin  quires. 

To  whom  sleeping  before  the  altar,  Diana  in  a  vision  that  night  thus  answered ; 
Bruie,  »wb  occommm  $ciks,  9fe. 

Brutus,  ftr  to  the  west  in  the  oocan  wide, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul  a  land  there  lies. 
Sea  girt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old, 
Now  vdd,  it  fits  thy  people,  thither  bend 
Thy  course,  there  shalt  thou  find  a  lasting  seat, 
There,  to  thy  sons,  another  Troy  shall  rise. 
And  kings  he  bom  of  thee  whose  dreaded  might 
Shall  awe  the  world  and  conquer  nations  bold. 

TJiese  verses,  originally  Greek,  wore  put  into  Latin  (according  to  Virumnius) 
by  CUdtUf  a  British  poet,  who  lived  under  Claudius.  This  adds  much  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  fable;  and  indeed  tbe  Latin  verses  are  much  better  (saith 
Milton)  than  for  the  age  of  Geoffry-ap- Arthur,  unless  perhaps  Joseph  of  Exeter, 
tbe  only  smooth  poet  of  those  times  befriended  him. 
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Early  British  Records ^/rom  O^^ni. 
on  their  landing  awhile  for  refresh- 
ment, to  meet  with  another  company 
descended  from  the  scattered  7Vo- 
jans,  under  Corineus  ;  also  more 
belonging  to  Anteuor.  On  which, 
joining  together,  they  kept  their 
course  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Loyre,  which  divided  Aquitain 
from  Celtic  Gaul ;  and  after  landing 
in  the  dominions  of  Poicteaux, 
which  appertained  to  the  inhospita- 
ble king  GoFFARius  pictus,  they 
overthrew  him  and  his  subjects; 
built  the  city  of  Tours,  so  named, 
as  it  is  thought,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Turn  us,  Kinsman  to 
Brute,  who  was  slain  while  he  was 
valiantly  fighting  in  battle:  and, 
lastly,  having  settled  inhabitants, 
to  serve  as  allies  on  occasion,  they 
embarked  again,  and  safely  landed 
in  Albion.  (A.M.  2855.) 

The  beauty  of  the  land  had  not 
long  tempted  the  eyes  of  these  new 
inhabitants,  when  they  soon  found 
they  had  terrible  giants  to  encounter 
with ;  in  which,  through  superior 
skill  in  war,  they  were  not  unsuc- 
cessful. Neither  did  these  brave 
adventurers  want  strength  with  their 
experience ;  for  the  brave  Cori- 
neus attacking  the  great  Goo- 
mag  oo  on  a  high  hill,  near  Dover, 
threw  him  down  headhmg  from 
thence,  whereby  he  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  This  valiant  exploit  was 
so  acceptable  to  Brutus,  who  had 
assumed  the  authority  of  king,  that 
he  gave  him  Cornwall  for  his 
inheritance.  After  which,  the  mon- 
arch built  a  city  which  he  called 
Troy-JSTovantt  where  now  London 
stands,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Thames;    and  changed  the 
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After  this  discomfiture  Brutus 
departed  from  the  country,  because 
he  clearly  saw  that  he  could  not 
stand  against  Gossar,  and  he  put 
to  sea ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  they 
arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Tontcness 
(Totness)  and  they  came  to  the 
Tsle  of  Albion,  where  they  found 
neither  man  nor  woman,  but  a  great 
number  of  giants,  who  lived  in  the 
mountains,  whom  they  fought  with 
and  slew.  And  then  they  ranged 
through  the  country  to  find  a  good 
and  suitable  situation  to  found  a 
noble  city  for  him  and  his  people. 
And  they  came  to  a  fine  river  which 
is  now  called  Thames;  and  there 
they  built  a  city  which  they  named 
New  Troy,  (which  is  now  called 
London)  and  then  he  made  and 
ordained  his  laws;  and  then  he 
called  this  land  Britain  (Bretaigne) 
and  the  people  Bretons,  After  this 
he  ordained  for  his  son  Albanack  m 
portion  of  land  which  he  named 
Albany  (Albanie)  and  is  now  called 
Scotland  (Escosse.)     And  then  he 
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Eariy  BritUk  Reeorda/rom  Gent, 
comiDon  name  of  Albion  to  Britain, 
which  this  great  ruler  derived  from 
his  own. 

Brutus  the  first  had  three  sons. 
Prince  Locrinb,  the  eldest,  became 
his  successor  in  the  English  (Tri- 
novantine)  throne ;  to  his  second^ 
named  Cambria,  he  left  Wales, 
(  Cambria ;)  and  Scotland  (Alba- 
ny) to  the  youngest,  named  Alba- 
KACT.  The  king  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Trot -Nov ant,  after  a 
reigu  of  twenty- four  years. 

LocRiNE,  a  valiant  prince,  proved 
the  death  of  king  Humber,  (who 
came  from  Hungary  to  invade  this 
kingdom,  and  had  slain  Albanact) 
bj  driving  him  into  the  river  ( A.M 
2881.)  which  from  his  death  bears 
that  name.  But  it  was  the  king  of 
Britain's  misfortune  to  slight  his 
fair  queen  Guendoline,  daughter 
of  CoRiNBUS,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  to  fall  in  love  with  his  beautiful 
prisoner,  a  lady  (who  belonged  to 
the  late  Hungarian  king)  called 
Estrilda,  whom  he  had  even 
wedded,  and  liad  by  her  a  daughter, 
named  Sabbina,  in  whose  innocent 
channs  he  was  most  fondly  delight- 
ed. This  so  incensed  his  angry 
qneen,  that,  laying  aside  all  female 
compassion,  she  secretly  ordered 
the  unfortunate  mother  and  her 
beautiful  child  to  be  thrown  into  a 
river,  where  they  perished  in  the 
rapid  stream.  This  happened  A.M. 
2890.;  and  iirom  this  melancholy 
scene,  the  Seveme  took  its  name. 
Not  contented  with  this  too  cruel 
revenge,  the  queen,  through  aid  of 
the  CamsMhrnen,  overthrew  the 
king,  her  husband,  who  was  slain 
with  an  arrow  in  battle,  after  a 
reigD  of  abont  twenty  years. 


TranslaUon  oftha  French  Chronicle. 

gave  to  his  other  son,  whose  name 
was  Kambre,  another  territory, 
which  he  named  Kambre,  and  is 
now  called  Galles,  (Wales).  And 
then  he  gave  to  his  censi/,  whose 
name  was  Corin,  a  land  which  he 
named Comaille  (Coniwall).  And 
then  Brutus  died,  and  his  son  Loi- 
TRiM  was  king.  And  thus  you  see 
that  Great  Britain  was  first  peopled 
from  the  nation  that  came  horn 
Troy;  und  now  they  are  called 
English. 

LoiTRiM   reigned   after   Brutus 
his  father;  he  was  a  very  valiant 
chevalier,  and  well  beloved  of  his 
people.     And  so  it  was  that  king 
Humbar  of  Horlande  came  to  Al- 
bany, to  a  very  great  people,  and 
slew  Albanat,    at   which    Loitrim 
was  very  much  grieved.     And  for 
this  he  went  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  brother,  and  discomfited  king 
Humbar  and  all  his  people.     And 
the  king  was  drowned  and  all  that 
he  had  was  lost,  and  his  daughter 
was  taken  prisoner;  and  for  her 
beauty   Loitrim   would   have  her. 
The  news  of  this  came  to  Corin,  to 
whom  ( Loitrim )  he  had  affianced  his 
daughter  Gentholera,  who  spoke  to 
Loitrim,  and  then  he  married  Gen- 
tholem.     But  notwithstanding  he 
maintained    Estrilde,   and   of  her 
had  a  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Albiain.     And  when  Corin   dicfd, 
Loitrim  drove  out  Gentholem,  and 
she  went  into    Cornwall,    much 
grieved  and  an^ry.     And  she  took 
possession  of  the  land  of  which  she 
was  the  heiress,  from  the  father, 
and  received  the  homage.     And 
she  assembled  a  great  host,  to  be 
avenged  of  Loitrim  her  lord,  and 
came  to  him.     And  a  great  battle 
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Queen  Guendoline,  during  her 
son  s  minority,  ascended  her  hus- 
band*s  throne,  and  very  prudently 
reigned  fifteen  years. 


Madan,  her  son,  proved  exceed- 
ingly tyrannical.  He  had  two  sons, 
Mempricus  and  Manlius.  Tis  re- 
corded, that  the  king  built  Don- 
caster;  and  that  he  was  slain  by 
wolves,  A.M.  2947,  after  he  had 
reigned  about  forty  years. 

Mempricus,  who  is  charged  with 
the  treacherous  and  cruel  murder 
of  his  brother,  met  with  the  like 
fate  as  his  father  had  done,  having 
ruled  twenty  years. 


Ebranke,  his  son,  had  twenty- 
one  wives,  by  whom  were  bom  to 
him  twenty  sons,  and  thirty  daugh- 
ters. The  king  founded  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  the  Town  ofDunbreton 
in  Scotland.  In  England  he  built 
Bamborough,  and  the  ancient  city 
of  York.  He  was  a  great  warrior 
against  France ;  died  A.M.  3008. 
Some  write  he  reigned  forty  years, 
others  affirm  sixty. 


Translation  of  the  French  Chronicle, 

was  fought,  so  that  he  was  slain 
and  his  people  discomfited;  and 
and  this  was  the  fifth  year  of  bis 
reign.  And  Gentholem  caused 
Estrilde  to  be  taken  and  her  daugh- 
ter Albiain,  and  to  be  tied  hands 
and  feet  and  thrown  into  a  cave, 
which  was  ever  called  Albiain. 

And  when  this  was  done  Gentho- 
lem caused  herself  to  be  crowned 
Queen  of  Britain ;  and  she  govern- 
ed it  well  and  wisely,  till  her  son 
Mathram  was  of  age,  whom  she 
had  by  Loitrim  her  lord. 

This  Mathram  was  made  king 
of  Britain,  and  he  held  all  the  land 
well  and  peaceably.  And  he  had 
two  sons,  Mampus  and  Mammanim. 
These  two  brothers,  after  the  death 
of  their  father,  quarrelled  for  the 
possession  of  the  land ;  and,  having 
taken  twenty  days  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  on  the  ninth  day  Mam- 
pus had  his  brother  killed,  and  was 
crowned  king:  and  he  turned  out 
so  wicked,  that  he  destroyed  almost 
all  the  men  of  the  land.  And  it  so 
happened  that  he  went  once  a  hunt- 
ing in  a  wood,  and  lost  all  his  peo- 
ple. And  the  wolves  fell  on  him 
and  tore  him  to  pieces ;  and  so  he 
died  a  shameful  death,  at  which  all 
the  people  rejoiced.  He  reigned 
thirty-four  years  and  had  one  son, 
whose  name  was  Ebrale. 
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The  sons  of  king  Ebraxke, 
sailing  into  Germany,  conquered 
that  empire ;  and  his  daughters 
ha?ing  been  sent  to  Italy,  were 
espoosed  to  the  Trojan  nohility. 

[Tkt  names  of  the  fifty  are  here 
pven.) 

Brute  II.  prosecuted  his  father  s 
wars  in  France,  which  he  conquered; 
bat  happened  afterwards  to  be  worst, 
ed  by  Brinchild  prince  of  Henault. 
Twas  he  began  to  build  Kaerleil, 
or  the  city  of  Car  lisle, vthcn  it  s  to  be 
supposed  the  king  peaceably  died  in 
England;  and  was  interred  in  York, 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years. 

Lbil,  his  son,  is  said  to  have 
repaired  Chester,  and  furthered  the 
boilding  of  Carlisle,  which  his 
successor  is  said  to  hare  finished : 
at  which  last  place,  'tis  probable  he 
died,  and  was  there  bury'd.  He 
reigned  twenty-five  years. 

RUOHURDIBRASS,      ( HuDIBRAS 

or  Lud)  built  Shaftesbury,  fVin- 
Chester,  also  Canterbury,  where  he 
was  buried.  He  proved  so  devout 
an  heathen,  that  in  those  places  he 
erected  stately  temples,  in  which 
Flamines  officiated.  He  died  at 
Winchester,  after  he  had  reigned 
twenty-nine  (others  write  thirty- 
nine)  years. 

Bladcd,  a  learned  prince,  who 
was  brought  up  at  Athens,  and 
induced  several  great  scholars  to 
accompany  (and  live  with  him)  in 
Britain.  He  founded  the  city  of 
Bath,  placing  therein  a  temple 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Minerva.  He  likewise  erected  a 
college  at  Stanford,  Lincolnshire  ; 
which  was  supposed  the  first  in  the 
nation.     But  attempting,  by  necro- 

D 
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After  Ebralb,  his  son  Brutus 
Greneschel  reigned ;  he  was  an  ex- 
perienced and  good  man  all  his 
life. 


And  he  had  one  son  whose  name 
was  Leil,  who  reigned  twenty 
years.  And  he  built  a  city  which 
he  named  Carlisle. 


And  then  his  son  Luludibras 
reigned.  He  built  the  city  of 
Canterbury  and  of  Winchester,  and 
reigned  13  years. 


And  he  had  a  son  whose  name 
wasBladud,nnd  reigned  twenty-one 
years ;  and  he  was  a  great  necro- 
mancer, and  had  one  son  whose 
name  was  Leyr. 
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mantle  oxt,  to  fly  froin  a  tower  in 
Troy-No vant,  the  king  broke  his 
neck^  after  a  reign  of  near  twenty 
years. 

Lbir  ( Lear)  a  good  king,  built 
Leicester  (then  called  Kaerleir)  and 
therein  placed  a  temple,  dedicated 
to  Janus  Bifrons,  or  two  faces.  He 
had  three  daughters,  the  eldest 
named  Gonorilla ;  the  second  Re- 
gan; and  the  youngest  Cordeilla; 
who,  having  been  hated  by  her  two 
sisters,  they  not  only  persuaded 
their  father  to  send  her  beyond  the 
sea,  but  to  resign  to  them  his  king- 
dom. Cordeilla  was  so  beautiful, 
that  what  was  said  of  Estrilda  might 
be  applied  to  this  charming  object, 
*'  That  no  polished  ivory,  no  new 
fallen  snow,  nor  the  fairest  lilies, 
could  exceed  the  whiteness  of  her 
skin."  Aganippus,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who  ruled  a  third  part  of 
Gaul,  hearing  of  her  charms,  sent 
ambassadors  to  her  royal  father,  and 
obtained  her  in  marriage.  After 
which.  King  Leir  growing  aged,  and 
having  been  slighted  by  the  Duch- 
esses, his  daughters,  *  (married  to 
Helvinus  and  Maglanus,  Dukes  of 
Coniwall  and  Albania)  of  whom 
he  had  desired  some  favours,  for  his 
more  decent  support,  was  so  in- 
ccns'd  and  afflicted,  that,  in  his 
vexation,  he  applied  himself  to 
Cordeilla ;  who,  with  her  husband, 
assisted  him  to  regain  his  kingdom ; 
where  he  died.  His  corpse  was 
royally  interred  by  his  dutiful 
daughter  Cordeilla,  in  a  vault  be- 


Translation  of  the  French  Chronicle. 


This  Leyr  had  three  daughters, 
the  eldest  was  named  Gonoulle ; 
the  second  Regan ;  the  third  Cor- 
deille.  And  when  the  king  becajne 
old  he  applied  himself  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  asking  how  much  she 
loved  him ;  and  she  replied,  "  more 
than  life."  For  this  saying,  the 
father  had  a  great  affection  for  her. 
And  then  he  asked  the  next  eldest, 
and  she  answered  him  that  she 
loved  him  above  all  creatures.** 
After  this  saying,  the  father  could 
ask  her  no  farther.  Then  he  asked 
the  youngest  the  same  question, 
who  said,  "  My  sisters  have  used 
flattering  words,  (parolhs  hlandis- 
sables)  but  I  will  say  truly,  I  love 
you  as  my  father  loves  himself. 
And  to  acquaint  you  how  far  my 
love  goes,  I  will  say,  it  goes  as  far 
as  it  ought,  and  so  far  do  I  love." 
The  father,  *  *  *  * 
and  swore  that  *         *         * 

but  his  daughters  that  loved  him  so 
much  deserved  well  to  be  married. 
And  he  married  the  eldest  to  Mana- 
gles  the  king  of  Albany.  And  the 
other  he  married  to  Hcnenois  the 
Count  Earl  of  Cornwall;  so  that 
they  were  to  have  the  kingdom 
after  him.  And  Cordelia  had  no- 
thing. It  so  happened  that  Gampa 
the  king  of  Gaul,  desired  to  have 
Cordelia  for  her  worth  alone ;  and 
he  married  her.     And  after  this  it 


•  Milton  in  bis  history  gives  the  story  of  Leyr  and  his  daughters,  in  substance 
the  same  as  narrated  in  Sbakspeare's  play.  But  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  French 
Chronicle,  and  Gent  has  omitted  it,  I  thought  it  needless  to  repeat  it  here. 
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nealh  the  river  Sore,  at  Kacrleir, 
after  a  reign   of  above  forty-years. 


CoRDKiLLi,  liis  dutiful  daughter, 
becoming  queen  (upon  the  death 
of  her  royal  father,  which  happened 
about  three  years  after  his  restora- 
tion, about  which  time  her  husband 
also  departed  this  life)  reigned 
peaceably  and  in  splendour,  till 
Cuiedagos  and  Morgan  (sons  to 
Regan  and  Gonorilla,  the  aforesaid 
daughters  of  King  Lear)  made  war 
upon  their  aunt;  vanquished,  and 
threw  the  royal  widow  into  prison, 
where  laDgoishing  awhile  in  great 


TraniUUion  of  the  French  Chronicle. 

was  not  long  before  the  king  of 
Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall 
would  have  the  kingdom  of  Britain 
without  waiting  for  tlie  death  of  the 
king;  and  in  fact  they  took  his 
whole  kingdom  from  him,  and  he 
lived  a  long  time  in  a  mean  condi- 
tion. And  he  said,  "Alas,  my 
daughter  Cordelia  told  mo  the 
truth,  that  so  long  as  I  should  keep 
what  I  had,  so  long  I  should  be 
loved  and  honoured,  and  I  let  her 
part  from  me  without  heritage ; 
nevertheless,  I  will  go  and  see  her 
in  my  lowest  state  of  poverty." 
And  he  passed  the  sea;  and  when 
he  had  arrived,  he  sent  his  esquire 
to  salute  the  queen  his  daughter, 
and  to  her  he  related  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  she  quickly  comforted 
him,  and  placed  him  in  a  truly 
royal  condition,  supplying  him 
with  all  he  had  occasion  for.  And 
then  she  made  known  his  arrival  to 
the  king  of  Gaul,  who  received  him 
most  nobly,  and  much  comforted 
him,  and  gave  him  the  charge  of  a 
very  great  host,  with  Cordelia  his 
wife,  and  they  re-conquered  Britain. 
And  then  Leyr  reigned  three  years. 
And  CoRDEiLLA  possessed  the 
land  five  years  after  her  father. 
And  her  lord,  the  king  of  Gaul, 
died,  and  she  remained  a  widow, 
and  waged  war  with  the  sons  of  her 
two  sisters,  and  she  was  taken  and 
put  to  deatli. 
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calamity,  and  despairing  of  relief, 
she  put  a  period  to  her  wearisome 
life,  by  piercing  a  dagger  into  her 
heart,  (A.M.  3154.)  after  she  had 
reigned  above  four  years. 

Morgan  and  Cunedagus  ruled 
jointly  awhile ;  but  the  life  of  the 
former  (thro*  his  ambitious  temper, 
to  gain  the  other  half  of  the  king- 
dom) was  deservedly  brought  to 
an  end,  having  been  slain  in  a 
town  in  Wales;  which  afterwards 
had  the  appellation  of  his  name. 
In  process  of  time,  the  triumphant 
Cunedagus  dying  in  peace  and 
fame,  was  buried  in  Troy-J^ovaunt, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-foiu*  years. 

RivALLUs,  hb  son,  (who  lies 
interred  in  York)  reigned  above 
forty-five  years. 


Translaium  qftke  French  Ckronkle, 


The  son  of  Gonoulle  queen  of 
ScotlandjWas named  Cornbdague  ; 
and  the  son  of  Regan,  Countess  of 
Cornwall,  was  named  Morgan. 
And  when  these  two  had  conquered 
the  land,  Cornedague  slew  Mor- 
gan in  a  contention  about  dividing 
the  land.  And  Cornedague  pos- 
sessed the  land  thirty-three  years. 


And  he  had  one  son,  whose  name 
was  Roynal,  who  reigned  after  him 
twenty-two  years. 


Thus  far  the  two  records  possess  great  similarity.  They  differ  indeed 
in  many  instances  about  tlie  length  of  the  reigns  of  different  kings.  But, 
compiled  as  they  must  have  been  from  independent  sources,  they  at  least 
seem  to  corroborate  each  other ;  their  very  discrepances  (like  those  of  the 
various  gospels)  bearing  witness  that,  though  different  records  of  the 
same  events,  they  arc  not  different  versions  of  the  same  recoixl.  In  the 
language  of  Milton,  quoted  a  few  pages  back,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  Trojan  original,  to  which  both  bear  testimony,  "  Those  old  and 
inborn  names  of  successive  kings,  never  any  to  have  been  real  persons,  or 
done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part  of  what  hath  so  long  been  remem- 
bered, cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  an  incredulity." 

After  the  name  of  Roynal  or  Rivallus,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
recorded  than  that  he  reigned,  there  is  a  diverging  |>oint  in  the  two 
records.  Our  own  annals  contain  a  list  of  four  successive  kings,  which 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  French  illuminated  roll,  which  describes  the 
one  who  stands  fifth  in  our  list,  as  the  son  of  Roynal.  As  this  article 
however,  has  already  extended  to  a  sufficient  length,  I  will  resume  the 
comparison  whon  entering  more  fully  into  the  subject  in  a  futuie  paper. 


T.  R. 
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BY  THE  REV.  F.  W.  MALTBY. 


LE     TOMBE     DEGLI     UOMINI     ILLUSTRI     CHE     SI    VEDONO     NELLf) 

CHIESA    DI    S.   CROCE^   IN   FIRENZE. 

A  EGREGiE  cose  il  forte  animo  accendono 

L'arne  de'  forti,  o  Pindemoute ;  c  belia 

C  santa  fanno  al  peregrin  la  terra 

Che  le  ricetta.    lo  quando  il  monamcnto 

Vidl  ove  posa  il  corpo  di  quel  grande,* 

Che  temprando  lo  scettro  a'  regnatori, 

Gli  allor  nc  sfronda,  ed  allc  genii  svela 

Di  che  lagrime  grondl  e  di  ehe  sangue ; 

E  I'aria  di  colui  f  che  nuovo  Olimpo 

Alzo  in  Roma  a'  celesti ;  e  di  chi  vide  | 

Sotto  rcterco  padiglion  rotarsi 

PiCi  mondi,  e  il  sole  irradiarli  immoto, 

Onde  air  Anglo  che  tauta  ala  vi  stcsc 

Sgombro  primo  le  vie  del  firmamento ; 

Te  beata,  gridai,  per  le  felici 

Aurc  pregnc  di  vita,  e  pe'  lavacri 

Che  da'  suoi  gioghi  a  to  versa  Apennino! 

Lieta  dell  aer  tuo  veste  la  lona 

Di  lace  limpidissima  i  tuoi  colli 

Per  veudemmia  festanti ;  e  le  convalli 

Popolate  di  case  e  d'oliveti 

Mille  di  fiori  al  ciul  mandano  ineeusi ; 

E  tu  prima,  Firenze,  udivi  il  carmc 

Che  allegr6 1'ira  al  Ghibellin  fuggiasco,§ 

E  tu  i  cari  parenti  e  I'idioma 

Destl  a  quel  dolce  di  Calliope  labbro  |j 

Che  Amore,  in  Grecia  nudo,  e  nudo  in  Roma, 

D'un  velo  candldissimo  adornando, 

Rendea  nel  grembo  a  Venere  celeste : 

Ma  piii  beata,  che  in  un  tempio  accolte 

Serbi  1*  Itale  glorie,  uniehe  forse 

Da  che  le  mal  vietate  Alpi  e  I  altcrna 

Onnipotenza  delle  umanc  sort! 

*  MacchiaveUi.  -f  Blichd  Angelo  BuonarotU.  *  tialiluo  Galilei. 

i  Doutc  Algtaicri.  'i  Pctrarca. 
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Armi  e  sontanze  t'  invadeano  cd  are 

E  patria,  e  tranno  la  mcmoria,  tutto ; 

Cb^  ove  spcme  di  gloria  agli  animosi 

Intelletti  rifulga  ed  all'  Italia, 

Quindi  trarrem  gli  auspicj. — Ea  questi  manni 

Venne  spesso  Yittorio  *  ad  espirarsi : 

Irato  a'  parti  numi,  errava  muto 

Ove  Amo  6  piii  deserto,  i  campi  e  11  cielo 

Desioso  mirando ;  e  poi  che  nallo 

Vivente  aspetto  gli  molcea  la  cura, 

Qui  posava  V  austero,  e  area  sal  volto 

II  pallor  della  morte  e  la  speranza. 

Con  questi  grandi  abita  etemo :  c  V  ossa 

Fremono  amor  dl  patria.    Ab,  si  da  qucUa 

Religiosa  pace  un  nume  parla: 

E  nutria  contro  a'  Persi  in  Maratona, 

Ore  Atcne  sacr6  tombe  a'  suo  prodi, 

La  virtu  Greca  e  V  ira.    II  nariganto 

Che  yelcggi6  quel  mar  sotto  1'  Eub^a, 

Vcdea  per  I*  ampia  oscuritii  scintille 

Balenar  d'  elmi  e  di  cozzanti  brand!, 

Fumar  le  pire  igneo  vapor,  corrusche 

D'armi  feree  vedea  larve  guerriere 

Ccrcar  la  pugna ;  c  all  orror  de'  nottumi 

Silenzi  si  spandea  lango  ne'  campi 

Di  falangi  un  tumulto  e  nn  suon  di  tube 

E  un  iocalza  di  cavalli  accorrenti, 

Scalpitanti  su  gli  elmi  a'  moribondi, 

E  pianto  ed  inni,  e  dello  Parche  il  canto. 

TRANSLATION. 

ON   THE   TOMBS   OF   ILLUSTRIOUS    MEN    IN    THE   CHURCH    OF 

8.   CBOCE,   IN   FLORENCE. 

In  yon  pale  nms,  O  Pindemonte,  lies 

All  of  the  good  and  glorions  dead  that  dies : 

Still  their  cold  ashes  fire  the  noble  breast. 

And  e'en  the  spot  looks  lovely  where  they  rest. 

When  silent  first  before  mine  eyes  arose 

The  monumental  marbles  that  enclose 

The  dust  rever'd  of  that  great  man  f  who  sway'd 

Kings  by  his  regal  spirit,  and  display'd 

The  deep  wrongs  of  the  wretched,  and  reveal'd 

To  men  their  wounds  unpitied  and  unheal'd ; — 

Or  him  X  whose  soaring  genius  bid  arise 

In  Rome,  a  new  Olympus  to  the  skies ; 

Or  his  §  who  saw  beneath  th*  etherial  dome 

Worlds  without  number  in  their  courses  roam, 

lllumin'd  all  by  the  sun's  stedfast  light ; — 

*  Alficri  f  MacduaTd.       t  Michel  Aogdo  Baonarotti.         »  Galileo  Galilei. 
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Whence  first  the  Briton  learnt  so  bold  a  flight, 

And  scal'd  the  firpiament  from  height  to  height. 

Then,  Blest  art  thoa,  I  cried,  O  Florence  fair ! 

By  the  pare  life  that  in  thy  smiling  air 

Breathes  eyer  on  thee ; — by  the  streams  that  flow 

Down  thy  tall  mountains  to  the  rales  below. 

O  blythly  too  the  moonlight  of  thy  clime 

Lights  up  the  hills  in  merry  vintage- time ; 

While  from  thy  peopled  rales  and  olire  bowers 

The  mingled  incense  of  a  thousand  flowers 

Breathes  up  to  hearen.    Sweet  Florence !  it  was  thine 

Earliest  to  hear  the  wand'ring  •  Ghibelline 

Entranced  utter  that  harmonious  spell 

Which  calm*d  th'  indignant  heart  nought  else  could  quell. 

To  thee  loT'd  parentage  and  speech  he  f  ow'd, 

Whose  lips  were  sweet  and  thence  such  music  flow'd 

As  hers — the  Muse  he  X  worshipp*d — who  array'd 

Lore,  who  of  old  through  Greece  and  Rome  had  stray 'd 

With  limbs  ungarmented,  in  robe  so  fair, 

That  beauty's  breast  took  back  the  wanderer,  where 

Once  more  he  reigns,  pure,  worshipful,  divine, 

A  god  more  worthy  of  so  sweet  a  shrine. 

But  holier  blessings,  purer  praise  be  thine. 
Who  thus  within  one  temple  did'st  enshrine 
Italia's  pride,  her  all  perhaps, — the  last 
Faint  beams  yet  ling'ring  of  her  grandeur  past ; 
Since  fickle  Fortune  seeks  some  happier  shore. 
Our  barrier  Alps  protect  the  land  no  more, 
And  the  arm'd  focman  proudly  tramples  o'er 
Our  hearths  and  altars  desolate,  bereft. 
Till  nought  sa?e  memory  to  her  sons  is  left. 
But  oh !  if  ever  in  some  bosom  free. 
One  hope,  Italia,  should  awake  for  thee — 
Hence  shall  thy  warriors  as  they  onward  press 
To  victory  draw  their  omens  of  success. 

Frowning  on  fate,  here  too  Vittorio  §  came 

To  catch  the  patriot's  and  the  poet's  flame  -, 

Or  silent  near  deserted  A  mo  stray 'd ; 

And  thence,  as  oft  with  transport  he  sunrey'd 

The  fields  and  skies,  he,  unregarded  there. 

Sooth 'd  his  stem  soul,  reiax'd  the  brow  of  care. 

While  o'er  his  face,  like  clouds  and  sunshine  blended. 

Bright  hope  with  paleness,  as  of  death,  contended. 

Eternity  dwells  with  these  mighty  ones! 
The  patriots'  fervour,  from  their  very  bones 
Goes  forth. — Ah !  yes,  from  out  this  holy  shrine 
A  Spirit  speaks,  all  eloquent,  divine ! 
Kindling  the  valor  of  old  Greece  that  blaz'd 
At  Marathon  so  fiercely,  and  amaz'd 

Dante  Alighieri.  -f  Petrarch.  t  Calliope.  lAmeri. 
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Her  foes,  when  sacred  Athens  fell  a  prey 
To  the  prond  Persian  in  her  eTil  day. 

'Tis  said,  as  erst  along  th'  Eubean  deep. 
The  carefol  mariner  his  course  might  keep ; 
He  saw  bright  helms  on  the  wide  darkness  glare, 
And  striving  swords  rain  sparkles  on  the  air. 
And  pall-likc  vapours, — ftamy  blackness  spread 
O'er  the  moist  piles  of  the  consuming  dead. 
And  war-like  ghosts  seek  hurriedly  the  fight, 
While  'midst  the  brooding  horrors  of  the  night, 
From  far  the  wailing  of  the  battle  horn. 
And  heavy  tumult  of  vast  hosts  was  borne; 
And  ever  and  anon  was  heard  aloof 
The  rush  of  shrieking  steeds,  with  heedless  hoof 
Trampling  the  helm  of  dying  warrior— then 
Black  silence  tranc'd  the  skies  ^  moment;  when 
Sounds  as  of  solemn  hymns  were  borne  along, 
Mid  weeping,  and  the  fatal  sisters'  song, 

Nov.  1838. 
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H ADDON  HALL,  DERBYSniRE. 

Not  fond  displays  of  cost,  nor  pampered  train 

Of  idle  menials,  me  so  much  delight, 

Nor  mirrored  halls,  nor  roofs  with  gilding  bright, 

Nor  all  the  foolery  of  the  rich  and  vain, 

As  these  time-honoured  walls,  crowning  the  plain 

With  their  grey  battlements;  within  bedight 

With  ancient  trophies  of  baronial  might. 

And  figures  dim,  inwoven  in  the  grain 

Of  dusky  tapestry.    I  love  to  muse 

In  present  peace,  on  days  of  pomp  and  strife ; — 

The  daily  struggles  of  our  human  life. 

Seen  through  Time's  veil,  their  selfish  colouring  lose ; 

As  here  the  glaring  beams  of  outer  day 

Through  ivy -shadowed  oriels  softened  play. 


3:J 


Fr.OA'l  ING   REMKMlillANCKS. 

OY 

THE  OLD  SAfLOR. 
No.  1. 

Thruf/s   many   a  cockney  in  the  metropolis  whose  knowledge  of  the 
geograpliy  of  his  country  is  solely  derived  from  seeing  the  mail  coaches  start 
from  the  General  Post-office,  and  then  the  extent  of  his  information  merely 
amounts  to  this,  that  most  of  them  travel  different  roads.     I  have  often  stood 
of  an  evening  and  witnessed  the  assembling  of  the  royal  carriages  with 
feelings  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe ; — there  they  were,  the  carriers  of 
news,  literature,  commerce,  business,  joy,  peace,  pleasure,  love,  disaster,- 
distress,  misery,  pain  ;  in  short  all  that  could  sweeten  or  embitter  tl)e  cup 
of  human  life, — and  often  bearing  the  announcements  of  death  to  the 
bereaved,  and  not  unfre^piently  conveying  the  warrant  of  execution  for 
the  living.     The  clock  strikes  eight  and  away  they  go,  each  towards  its 
destination,  with  its  varied  freight  of  happin&ss  or  wretchedness.     But 
what  is  London  when  compared  with  Paris  in  this  particular.     In  the 
former  we  read  upon  the  coach  doors  the  names  of  places,  which  taking 
the  metropolis  as  the  central  point  radiate  from  it  to  every  part  of  the 
island,  but  they  go  no  further;  whilst  in  Paris  may  be  seen,  **  to  Peters- 
burg"— *'  to  Moscow" — *'  to  Berlin*' — "  to  Amfiterdam*' — "  to  Stockholm*' 
— "  to  the  Hague" — "  to  Hanover ' — "  to  Warsaw" — "  to  Vienna" — "  to 
Rome" — "  to  Madrid  " — and  thus  the  ideas  which  in  London  were  con- 
fined to  England — in  Paris  ex])a]id  themselves  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  with  grand  and  thrilling  interest.     But  do  I  stoyi  here,  awarding 
the  preference  to  France,  because  of  our  confined  and  insular  position  P 
No  ! — and  why  ?     Because  my  country  stands  pre-eminent  in  nautical 
&me — because  I  have  merely  mentioned  land  carriage  with  its  associa- 
tions in  the  mind — because  \  have  only  yet  spoken  of  the  British  ii<lc 
and  Europe,  whilst  a  wider  field  than  both  combined  lies  open  to  the 
view.     If  the  departure  of  the  mails  on  their  several  tracks  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  musings  of  the  moralist,  what  must  be  his  sensations  on 
visiting  the  numerous  docks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  or 
at  Liverpool,  and  reading  on  the  several  boards  exhibited  in  the  rigging 
of  the  vessels,  "  To  Calcutta"— "  to  Canton" — "to  South  Australia" — 
"  to  Van  Dieman  s  Land  "— "  to  Otaheite"— "  to  Lima"—"  to  the  River 
Plate"—"  to  Rio  Janeiro"—"  to  Bahia"— "  to  Mai-anham*'— "  to  Demerara'* 
R 
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— "  to  the  Caraccas"— *'  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras"— "  to  the  West  Indies" 
(naming  the  several  islands  respectively) — *'  to  Cbarlestown" — "  to 
Philadelphia"—"  to  New  Yoik"— "  to  Boston  "— "  to  Halifax"—"  to 
the  River  St.  Lawrence"  (Quebec  and  Montreal) — "  to  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland"—"  to  Hudson's  Bay"— "to  Baffin's  Bay  •'—"to  Greenland" 
— "to  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen"— "  to  Archangel " — " to  Stockholm " — 
"  to  Copenhagen" — the  various  ports  of  Europe — the  Mediterranean  on 
both  shores — the  Coast  of  Africa — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Madagascar 
— Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras — in  fact,  to  all  the  ports  in  the  habitable 
part  of  the  globe.  Here  then  is  a  stupendous  object  for  contemplation, 
proving  that  what  London  is  to  our  own  country,  and  Paris  to  Europe, 
England  is  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Talk  of  floating  capital — ^here 
we  have  it  to  perfection — millions  and  millions,  the  produce  of  British 
industry  alive  upon  the  waters,  and  wafted  by  the  breeze.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing — not  even  her  proud  wooden  walls, — that  so  strongly 
exemplifies  the  naval  majesty  of  England — that 

*'  Her  march  is  o'er  the  moantain  wave, 
Her  throne  is  ou  the  deep/* 

as  a  visit  to  the  docks ;  and  what  further  effects  will  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation, — even  in  its  present  infancy,  a  giant — 
remains  to  be  seen. 

For  myself  I  wandered  over  the  ocean  in  the  days  of  masts  and  sails, 
when  the  old  man-of-war's  man  was  a  peculiar  and  distinct  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  genus  homo,  amphibious  like  a  live  lobster,  and  at 
all  times  ready  to  claw  hold  of  an  enemy.  Whether  they  will  get  par- 
boiled amongst  the  hot  water,  or  only  brought  to  a  simmer  by  steam, 
time  must  develope,  but  I  fear 

•*  the  race  of  yore 
Who  danced  oar  infancj  upon  their  knee, 
And  told  our  boyhood  legend's  store 
Of  their  strange  'ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea," 

are  gone,  never  to  return.  But  shall  they  be  forgotten  ? — is  their  me- 
morial to  pass  entirely  away  ?  No !  Smollett  rescued  the  tar  of  his  day 
from  oblivion,  and  I — with  pride,  I  say  it — have  faithfully  portrayed  the 
seaman  of  my  own  life  and  lim6s ;  and  now,  though  I  cannot  boast  of 
possessing  floating  capital,  I  will  once  more  try  at  capital  afloat,  by  a  few 
remembrances  of  circumstances  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  difTerent  parts 
of  the  world,  not  in  correct  succession  as  they  took  place,  but  just  as  they 
arise  in  my  mind,  sometimes  like  the  bubble  on  the  stream — at  otlicrs^ 
like  the  proud  ship  as  she  climbs  the  rolling  billow. 
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THE    DESERTER. 

In  the  year ,  I  belonged  to  a  dashing  frigate,  whose  Captain,  though 

a  rigid  disciplinariau  and  unrelenting  in  punishment,  was  nevertheless 
generous  in  the  extreme,  and  allowed  his  people  more  liberty  on  shore 
than  any  other  commander  in  the  sen-ice.  A  breach  of  decorum,  and 
especially  desertion,  he  looked  upon  and  felt  more  keenly  as  a  personal 
insult  to  himself,  than  as  derogatory  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the 
rigid  and  death-dealing  Articles  of  War.  The  officers  of  a  ship  generally 
shape  their  conduct  by  that  of  the  Captain,  and  there  were  but  few  on 
board  who  were  not  connected  with  some  aristocratic  family  of  distinction. 

Amongst  the  seamen  was  u  remarkably  handsome  young  man,  who 
did  his  duty  in  the  main  top,  and  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  cheer- 
ful readiness  on  all  occasions,  either  when  his  services  were  required  aloft, 
or  when  any  scheme  was  proposed  to  promote  exercise  and  amusement 
below.  He  pulled  the  stroke  oar  in  the  barge,  and  in  several  boat  afiairs 
had  manifested  a  courage  and  a  daring  that  had  rendered  him  formidable 
to  the  enemy  and  valuable  to  his  friends.  When  on  shore  he  was  parti- 
cularly trust-worthy,  and  those  who  well  knew  him,  would  as  soon  have 
expected  one  of  the  timber-heads  of  the  ship  to  have  gone  ashore 
upon  the  sheet  anchor,  as  Jem  Collins  to  entertain  an  idea  of  deserting. 
Yet  one  day  the  barge  returned  from  the  Sallyport  at  Portsmouth  without 
him,  and  though  at  first  it  was  imagined  he  had  been  left  behind  through 
some  casiuil  accident  or  mischance,  yet  as  no  intelligence  could  be  ob- 
tained of  him,  and  the  ship  received  ordei*s  for  sea,  the  R  (for  run)  was 
affixed  to  his  name  in  the  muster-book. 

We  were  absent  from  Spithead  about  three  months,  on  a  cruise  off  the 
Western  Islands,  and  having  captured  a  brig  under  Spanish  colours,  I 
was  sent  home  in  her  as  prize-master.  Almost  the  first  intelligence  1  re- 
ceived on  reporting  my  anival  at  the  Admirals  office,  was  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Jem  Collins,  charged  not  only  with  desertion,  but  with  a  crime 
of  equal  magnitude,  and  liable  to  the  same  infliction — striking  his  supe- 
rior officer  whilst  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  He  was  then  in  irons  on 
board  the  Gladiator,  awaiting  the  retuni  of  the  frigate  into  port.  As  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit  I  went  to  see  him ;  he  was  sitting  in  the  cock- 
pit, dark  and  gloomy,  the  deck  was  his  seat,  and  both  legs  in  irons.  The 
light  from  the  sentry's  lantern  threw  its  dim  mys  u)>on  his  face, — and  oh 
how  changed  was  that  countenance  since  I  had  last  beheld  it :  there  was 
the  same  outline  offeatures,  but  pale  and  haggard  and  sunken  as  if  a  sud- 
den blight  had  swept  across  them,  and  added  twenty  years  to  the  semblance 
of  age;  his  eyes  no  longer  glowed  with  j)roud  animation,  they  were  dull, 
and  red,  and  unnatural.  I  stood  several  minutes  looking  at  him,  and 
being  shrouded  by  the  gloom  of  the  cockpit,  he  could  not,  had  he  observed 
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me,  have  asceitaiiicd  who  I  was,  but  his  earnest  gaze  was  fixed  u]x>u  the 
light,  and  his  niiud  seemed  abstracted  from  all  surrounding  objects.  I 
own  that  I  had  imbibed  from  my  commander  those  peculiar  feelings  and 
influences  that  so  strongly  marked  his  character,  and  previous  to  descend- 
ing the  ladder  I  experienced  a  flush  of  anger  at  the  thought  of  Jem 
Collins  running  away ;  yet  when  T  saw  that  care-worn  countenance,  with 
its  deep  expression  of  melancholy,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  no 
connntm  cause  could  in  so  short  an  interval  have  produced  such  a  dread- 
ful change. 

"  Well,  Collins,"  said  I,  affecting  a  composure  that  was  very  foreign 
lo  my  heart,  **  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  situation." 

The  poor  fellow  started  when  he  heard  my  voice,  he  knew  it  at  the 
instant,  and  most  probably  my  speaking  had  recalled  him  horn  painful 
ruminations,  for  there  was  a  sudden  shuddering  of  his  frame,  and  a  con- 
vulsive noise  in  his  throat,  such  as  is  caused  by  immei'sing  the  warm  body 
into  cold  water,  but  the  whole  was  the  operation  of  little  more  than  a 
moment,  and  as  he  recognized  me  a  faint  smile  played  about  his  mouth, 
but  it  resembled  more  the  drawn-in  dimples  upon  the  cheeks  of  a  corpse, 
than  the  avowal  of  pleasure  in  a  living  being,  it  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

**  Is  the  frigate  in,  sir,"  was  his  first  question,  as  the  smile  disappeared, 
and  an  eagerness  almost  amounting  to  fierceness  marked  the  inquiry. 

"  No,  Collins,  she  is  not,"  returned  I,  deej)ly  affected,  though  stnig- 
gling  against  a  betrayal  of  it,  "  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  ser\'e  you  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr. ,  "  he  uttered  with  strong  emphasis,  "  what 

can  any  one  do  to  serve  me  F — here  I  am — hove  down,"  added  he  bitterly, 
"  and  I  know  full  well  what  my  doom  is  to  be — nothing  can  save  me 
from  it." 

*'  But  have  you  adopted  any  means  that  may  be  favorable  to  your  case, 
Collins  ?"  asked  I,  "  have  you  had  any  one  to  advise  with  ?  " 

'*  Not  a  soul,  sir!"  answered  he  firmly,  "  yet  the  fault,  if  it  is  any 
fault,  rests  with  myself,  I  have  clinched  the  matter  in  my  own  mind,  Mr. 

,  not  to  do  a  single  thing  till  Captain comes  in,  and  yet, 

sir,  I  should  like  to  overhaul  a  few  strands  of  j)ast  times,  when  you  can 

speak  to  my  never  flinching  from  my  duty,  but "  and  he  looked 

round  at  the  sentry,  who  had  purposely  removed  to  a  short  distance. 

"  I  am  soiTy  I  dare  not  allow  of  further  conversation,  sir,"  said  tl»e 
marine  respectfully,  "  I  have  already  exceeded  my  orders,  sir,  but  as 
you  are,  I  understand,  an  officer  of  the  firigate,  I  thought  there  could  be 
no  gieat  hann  done  in  letting  you  speak  to  the  prisoner,  but  you  must,  if 
you  please,  discontimie  it  and  leave  him.*' 

"If  such  are  the  ordei-s  you  have  received,  sentry,  of  course  I  have 
only  to  obey  theui,"  responded  I,  **  you  are  right  in  executing  your 
duty." 

"  I  thought  it  ud  be  so,"  uttered  Cullins  mournfully,  and  then  rallying 
a^ain,  conlinucfl  wi(h  greater  lirnniess,  "  yet  why  should  1  complain,  or 
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led  it  a  baxdfthip.  I  deserted  from  the  frigate,  yet  I  never  in- 
tended to  remain  away,  it  was  to  avenge  my  own  wrongs, — I  have  done 
so,  and  must  die  for  it :  *'  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  resuming  in  a 
more  plsuntive  tone,  he  added,  "  still  it  is  almost  too  severe,  seeing  as 
iny  (ate  is  certain,  that  I  must  n't  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
die  of  my  officers." 
"Do  not  trouble  your  mind  upon  that  score,  Collins,"  said  I  soothingly, 

"  I  will  see  Captain  P ,  (the  commander  of  the  Gladiator)  and 

endeavour  to  obtain  permission  to  talk  to  you,  though  I  fear  it  will  be 
almost  useless. — However  I  will  try  what  can  be  done,  and  when  I  spenk 
of  your  former  good  conduct,  perhaps  I  may  succeed." 

A  loud  hysterical  laugh  issued  from  the  prisoner  when  reference  was 
made  to  his  previous  fair  character,  and  bidding  him  "good  bye/'  I 
ascended  to  the  deck.  The  commander  of  the  Gladiator  was  ashore,  but 
the  first  lieutenant  addressed  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  spoke  of  poor 
Collins  such  as  he  had  been  in  the  frigate,  in  terms  that  rose  spontane- 
ously to  my  lips,  probably  prompted  by  the  scene  I  had  so  recently  wit- 
nessed in  the  cockpit.  The  lieutenant  paid  great  attention  to  what  I 
said,  for  though  his  nature  was  roughened  and  rendered  harsh  by  the 
many  badly  disposed  spirits  he  had  to  encounter  in  a  guard-ship,  yet  he 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  humanity  when  proper  objects  laid  claim  to 
the  generous  emotions  of  his  heart.  How  I  presumed  to  be  so  familiar 
with  a  superior,  in  endeavouring  to  interest  him  in  poor  Collins  s  behalf 
I  could  never  account  for,  especially  as  I  cherished  the  utmost  detestation 
of  his  crime,  and  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  remotest  cause  that 
could  have  tempted  him  to  desert.  The  lieutenant  made  no  promises, 
indeed  he  scai'cely  replied  to  my  earnest  request,  except  by  promptly  re- 
jecting it,  of  holding  any  communication  witli  the  unhappy  man ;  but  I 
gathei-ed  from  his  manners  fair  ground  for  hope  that  the  unfortunate  fel- 
low would  not  be  wholly  abandoned.  I  returned  to  my  prize  vessel  and 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  Collins  being  a  prisoner,  as  well  as  that  I 
had  seen  him,  to  my  crew,  and  honest  and  heartfelt  was  the  commiseration 
of  the  worthy  tars,  who  loved  him  with  an  attachment  that  none  can  divine, 
except  those  that  have  hung  upon  a  topsail  yard  in  the  same  gale,  or  have 
fought  in  action  at  the  same  gun.  Two  of  tliem  had  been  his  messmates 
from  the  period  of  his  being  pressed,  when  second  mate  of  a  homeward 
bound  West  Indiaman,  and  it  was  a  bond  of  brotherhood  not  easily  to  bo 
broken. 

I  was  walking  the  vessel's  deck,  revolving  in  my  ideas  many  schemes 
to  benefit  the  poor  fellow,  and  then  on  contemplating  the  penalty  awarded 

to  deserters,  with  the  uncomjiromising  discipline  of  Captain  as 

quickly  abandoning  them,  when  one  of  the  men  stopped  before  me,  and 
touching  his  hat,  whilst  every  muscle    of  his  face  betrayed   agitation, 

retpiested  permission  "  to  go  and  see , "  he  could  not  got  the  naiue 

out,  he  was  almost  choking. 
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"  No  one  is  allowed  to  speak  to  bim/'  returned  I  promptly,  guessing 
at  his  meaning,  "  the  sentry  has  orders  to  prevent  all  conversation./ 

"  What,  with  an  ould  messmate,  yo'r  honor  ?"  uttered  the  man  with 
evident  surprise,  and  no  small  mingling  of  sudden  indignation. 

"  Wilh  every  one,"  returned  I  rather  warmly,  as  recollections  of  poor 
Jem*s  worth  crossed  my  remembrance,  *'  even  my  interview  was  a  stolen 
one,  and  I  fear  the  sentry  will  be  overhauled  for  conniving  at  it." 

"  Well,  I  m  bless 'd,  yo'r  honor,  but  them  are  hard  lines  anyhow," 
responded  the  man  angrily,  "  I've  sarved  my  king  and  my  country  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  taunter  than  the  cooming  of  a  hatchway —  I  have  al wax's 
done  my  dooty  like  a  man  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  and  now — I  dont  care 
if  ould  Sir  Isaac  hisself  haard  me  say  it,  as  will  say  it  afore  any  on 'em — 

d my  tarry  trousers  if  ever  I  sarves  em  another  hour  if  Jem  doesen*t 

get  fair  play — all  square  and  above  board — that's  all." 

"  You  know.  Wills,  I  ought  not  to  listen  to  such  language  without 
reporting  it,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,"  I  respect  your  feelings, 
but  you  must  not  talk  thus  to  me." 

"  In  good  right  not,  yo'r  honor,  and  I  know  I'm  an  ould  fool  for  doing 
it,"  answered  the  veteran,  "  but  I'd  say  as  much  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  if  they  calls  it  mutinous,  all  well  and  good.  Muster — all  well 
and  good.  Poor  Jem's  fate's  seaPd,  that's  sartin,  and  if  my  overhauling 
a  bit  of  my  mind  to  em  setting  in  case  as  they  wont  do  things  all  ship- 
shape in  the  regards  o' justice,  why  they  may  just  tar  me  with  the  same 
brush,  and  there'll  be  an  end  of  both  on  us." 

'*  Well,  Wills,  restrain  yourself,  my  man  "  I  ui'ged  upon  him.  **  Your 
earnest  desire  to  see  Collins  will  allow  of  my  making  an  official  application 
to  Captain  P ,  man  the  boat,  I'll  go  directly." 

Never  was  promptitude  more  powerfully  exhibited,  the  boat  was 
instantly  ready,  and  before  two  minutes  were  expired  the  oars  were  in  the 
water,  and  the  men  sturdily  bending  to  them  with  hearty  good  will. 
Wills,  a  veteran  quarter  master,  was  my  second  in  command,  and  he 
accompanied  me,  the  rest  of  the  crew  stood  watching  our  progress,  till  we 
got  in  amongst  the  hulks  in  ordinary,  and  soon  afterwards  1  landed  at  the 

dock  yard  stairs,  where  I  saw  Captain  P standing  surrounded  by 

officers.  After  waiting  some  time,  an  opportunity  offered  for  addressing 
him,  and  raising  my  hat  with  the  usual  salute,  I  requested  a  few  minutes' 
hearing. 

"  I  am  particularly  engaged  just  now,  young  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  is 
it  on  duty  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir,"  responded  I  respectfully.  "  I  am  one  of  the  midshipmen  of 

the frigate,  and  came  in  this  morning  in  a  prize,  Collins  the  deserter, 

now  under  confinement  in  the  Gladiator  belonged  to " 

"  I  know  it, — I  know  it  young  gentleman,"  returned  he  sharply,  *'  what 
application  can  you  have  to  make  for  him  ?" 

"  One  or  two  of  his  messmates  are  in  the  ])rize,  sir,  and  from  the  esteem 
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tbey  bad  for  liiui^  they  have  earnestly  recjuested  ine  to  entreat  penuission 

«* 

"  To  see  bim,  I  suppose/*  exclaimed  Captain  P interrupting 

me, "  it  cannot  be  granted — at  least  I  cannot  do  it. — Desertion  should  at 
all  times  be  discountenanced,  and  let  me  tell  you,  young  gentleman,  that 
it  is  not  very  creditable  in  you  to—" 

*'  God  bless  yo'r  honor/'  uttered  old  Wills,  deprecatingly,  for  he  had 
followed  me  out  of  the  boat  and  now  stood  crushing  his  tarpaulin  hat 
between  bis  two  hands  as  he  spoke.  *'  God  bless  yo  r  honor — it  arnt  in 
the  heart  of  any  British  officer  to  dumb-founder  an  ould  seaman  and  heave 
him  down  upon  his  t)eam  ends  'cause  he  wishes  just  to  overhaul  a  bit  o' 
discourse  with  a  messmate  in  distress." 

"  Well  old  man,  and  what  have  you  to  say  ?"  inquired  the  Captain — , 
then  turning  to  me,  "  Is  this  one  of  your  people,  young  gentleman  P" 
It  is  the  man  for  whom  I  have  made  the  application,  sir,"  answered  I, 

be  is  a  quarter  master  in  the  frigate,  and — " 

Oh  his  honor  arnt  never  forgot  ould  Wills,"  exclaimed  the  veteran, 
with  self  satisfied  confidence,  "  though  I  was  young  Wills,  and  his 
honor's  hammock-man,  when  he  first  entered  the  sarvice/' 

'*  Very  true,  old  boy/*  return^  the  Captain  more  complacently,  '*  but 
that  affords  no  reason  that  I  should  depart  from  the  fixed  line  of  principles 
1  have  laid  down.     However,  the  orders  are  the  Port  AdmiraPs.'* 

''  And,  Sir  Isaac  mayhap  may  have  something  or  other  logged  down 
in  my  favor,  yo'r  honour,  seeing  as  I  was  his  coxson  in  the  ould  Thisbe 
on  the  Halifax  Station,"  returned  Wills. 

''  What's  that  you're  talking  about,  old  man,  eh  P"  demanded  a  tall  raw 
boned  muscular  man  in  full  uniform,  with  an  immense  gold-laced  cock*d 
hat  athwart-ships  white  buckskin  breeches  and  military  boots. 

"  God  bless  yo'r  honor,"  answered  the  veteran,  with  a  pleased  chuckle 

of  re^)ectful  familiarity,  "  I   was  just  freshening   Captain  P *s 

memory  of  day's  works  as  has  long  since  been  rubbed  off  the  log  board.'* 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  here  officer,  eh — what  are  you  doing  here  P" 
enquired  the  last  comer,  who  by  the  lace  round  his  cuffs  I  knew  to  be  the 
admiral,  and  from  the  description  I  had  received,  was  at  once  sensible 
that  it  could  be  none  other  than  Sir  Isaac  Coffin.  I  was  about  to  answer, 
when  Ci4>tain  P took  upon  himself  to  reply. 

"  Old  Wills  belongs  to  the that  Collins  deserted  from,"  said  he, 

'and  this  young  gentleman  has  applied  for  leave  to  visit  the  prisoner." 

Sir  Isaac  shook  his  head,  and  at  that  moment  a  warrant  officer  pas- 
sing at  a  short  distance  without  recognizing  his  person,  he  shouted  '*  halloo 
there !  officer !  officer  1"  the  warrant  took  no  notice,  and  Sir  Isaac  liter- 
ally bellowed,  "  hoy  there — officer — master  carpenter  with  the  scupper 
leather  boots  P"  the  man  turned,  "  here,  haul  your  wind  this  way  ; "  the 
officer  approached,  and  Sir  Isaac  gave  him  one  of  his  shrewd  keen  looks, 
then  taking  him  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat  he  drew  him  so  closely  towards 
him  that  their  noses  nearly  touched,  "  ships  nun  or  shore  rum,  sir — bad 
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habit — very  bad  habit — yoii  was  groggy  last  night — palsied  hand,  sir — 
hot  coppers,  sir — mackarePs  eye,  sir — muddled  brain,  sir !  You  tunied  in 
groggy,  and  have  hai*dly  got  over  it  now.*' 

The  warrant  gazed  ruefully  at  the  admiral — heaved  up  what  he 
meant  for  a  deep  sigh  from  his  heart,  but  it  was  more  like  a  grunt  issuing 
from  the  recesses  of  the  manger,*  "  Why  I  owns.  Sir  Isaac,  1  was  a  little 
bit  slued  in  my  momentum.'' 

*'  Your  what  sir — what  the  devil  place  was  that  you  got  drunk  in  ?" 
demanded  the  Admiral,  "  an  old  man  like  you  should  not  frequent  such 
haunts  of  infamy.'* 

"  Aunts,  Sir  Isaac,"  returned  the  other  inquiringly,  "  why  I  dont  keep 
such  things  in  store,  axiug  yo'r  honor's  pardon,  though  I  might  find  an 
uncle  or  two  upon  a  pinch  ;  and  as  for  turning  in  groggy,  I  beg  leave  in 
all  due  regard  for  yo'r  honour  to  deny  it  in  the  most  disrespectful  and  in- 
deckerus  terms." 

"  D —  these  warrants — they'll  do  nothing  but  study  Chesterfield  before 
long,"  uttered  the  Admiral,  "  the  moment  they  ship  their  long  togs,  they 
make  an  attack  upon  the  dictionary  and  cut  up  every  word  into  baby 
rags.     Perhaps  you  will  say,  sir,  you  was  not  intoxicated  last  night  ?'* 

*'  With  all  proper  indiflferencc,  yo'r  honor,"  responded  the  warrant,  "  I 
don't  mean  to  denv  I  was  tosticated — but  I  was  ashore  on  leave." 

*•  What  do  you  mean  then,  sir,  by  your  endeavours  to  deceive  me  in 
saying  you  didn't  turn  in  groggy  ?"  demanded  the  Admiral. 

'*  'Cause  I  never  turned  in  at  all,  sir,"  responded  the  other,  with  a  look 
of  comical  expression. 

"  Go  sir — go — bear  a  hand  with  your  duty,  and  get  on  board,"  exclaimed 
Sir  Isaac,  releasing  him,  **  give  up  drinking,  particularly  in  a  ihoming — 
bad  habit,   sir — very  bad  habit!"  and  then  turning  to  me,  he  went  on, 

what  sort  of  character  did  Collins  bear  in  the  ship  P" 

A  most  excellent  one,  sir,"  replied  I  emphatically,  "  Captain =- 

was  accustomed  to  ofier  him  as  an  example  of  a  good  seaman." 

'*  Ah !  I  don't  like  your  pattern  men,"  returned  the  Admiral  con- 
temptuously, "  they  are  generally  hollow  at  heart." 

•'  But  not  Jem  Collins,  yo  r  honor,"  uttered  old  Wills  persuasively, 
"  there's  not  never  nothing  hollow  about  him." 

"  How  came  he  to  run  then,  old  man  ?"  demanded  Sir  Isaac,  with 
some  degree  of  sternness. 

"  That's  what  I  should  like  to  know,  yo'r  honor,"  returned  the  veteran, 
"  for  its  someut  of  a  mixstery  to  me.** 

*'  It  has  been  a  mystery  to  every  one,  sir,"  said  I,  in  corroboration  of 
the  quarter  master's  statement,  "  he  was  the  most  cheerful  and  contented 
man  aboard.** 

"  Apparently,  perhaps,"  remarked  the  Admiral  doubtingly.  "  He 
was  pressed  from  a  West  Indiaman,  I  believe.** 

•  A  place  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  where  the  pigs  ore  kept. 
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•*  Yes,  yoV  honor — he  was  second  mate  of  a  barque,"  answered  Wills, 
"and  Fve  haarde  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  father  was  well  to  do  in 
the  world — ^but^  both  father  and  mother  are  under  ground  now,"  and  the 
veteran  actaally  sighed. 

"  Was  be  partial  to  the  merchant  service — do  you  think  he  liked  it 
better  than  a  man-of-war  P'*  asked  Sir  Isaac. 

"No,  yoT  honor — for  he  often  used  to  say,  that  he'd  rather  sanre  his 
king  than  any  one  else,  purwided  there  was  ounly  opportunity  to  get 
someut  like  a  lift  in  the  way  of  purmotion,"  answered  Wills. 

''Now  old  man,"  said  Sir  Isaac  with  emphasis,  "you  were  his  mess- 
mate, and  ought  to  know  a  little  about  him — I  own  I  have  been  much 
puzzled  relative  to  Collins ;  he  has  refused  communicating  lhe*cause  of 
his  running  to  every  one  that  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  fact  from 
him ;  he  seems  fully  sensible  of  the  fate  which  awaits  him  upon  that 
score;  he  is  equally  silent  and  reserved  upon  the  subject  of  his  attack  on 
Mr.  Mason,  though  that  alone  must  prove  fatal  to  him.  Pray,  old  man, 
did  yoa  ever  hear  him  mention  the  name  of  Mason  ?  " 

"  Never,  yo  r  honor,  Jem  wamt  at  all  given  to  gabble  about  his  con- 
sams,"  answered  Wills,  "  he  kept  all  them  there  things  to  hisself,  and  if 
any  body  got  to  paying  out  a  bit  o'  slack  regarding  his  edecatiou,  it  used 
to  pipe  the  blood  into  his  face,  and  he  looked  as  moloucholy  as  a  dying 
dolphin." 

"  Was  there  any  sweetheart,  any  young  devil  in  petticoats  in  the 
way  ^"  asked  the  Admiral,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  on  the  veteran's  face. 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,  yo'r  honor,"  replied  Wills,  '*  but  he  alays  gave 
the  skylarks  a  wide  berth,  and  never  had  a  girl  aboard." 

The  Admiral  walked  apart  wiih  Captain  P for  a  minute  or  two. 

and  on  hb  return,  addressing  Wills,  he  said,  "  Now,  old  man,  you  shall 
see  and  talk,  without  restraint,  to  your-messmate,  if  you  will  promise  to 
communicate  to  me,  or  Captain  P ,  what  passes  between  you." 

A  flush,  a  crimson  flush  spread  over  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  the  veteran, 
and  no  sooner  had  Sir  Isaac  ceased  than,  anger  rising  above  discretion, 

he  uttered, "  If  I  do  then  may  I  be ;"  th3  oath  did  not  escape,  and 

becoming  instantly  sensible  of  his  fault  in  using  such  language,  he 
crushed  his  hat  in  a  heap,  and  gazing  intently  in  the  Admirars  face,  he 
moamfully  said,  "  Sir  Isaac,  yo'r  honor  has  known  me  through  a  long 
life,  and  I  humbly  axes  you  whether  I  ever  did  any  thing  that  I  need  be 
ashamed  on  ;*'  he  shook  his  head,  so  as  to  scatter  the  white  locks  over  his 
brows,  "  God  bless  yo'r  honor,  you  never  could  mean  it." 

I  marked  the  expression  of  Sir  Isaac  s  countenance  well — at  first  a 
frown  contracted  his  features,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  working  of  the 
muscles,  that  evidently  betrayed  wrath  stirring  in  the  breast ;  but  as  the 
veteran  concluded,  the  whole  had  passed  away  as  a  cloud,  and  the  Ad- 
miral s  face  was  calm,  "  You  are  right  Wills,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  see  the 
prisoner,  and  1  will  leave  the  rest  in  your  own  hands." 
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"  I  know'd  yo'r  bonor  never  meant  it,"  uttered  the  veteran,  with  unaf- 
fected  gratification,  whilst  a  smile  played  upon  bis  time-and -weather- 
beaten  cheeks,  *'  Poor  Jem,  it  vtill  be  some  comfort  to  Aim  too,  when  I 
tell  of  yo'r  honor  s  kindness." 

This  was  spoken  with  so  much  sincerity  of  feeling,  that  both  Sir  Isaac 

and  Captain  P turned  away  as  I  thought  to  conceal  their  emotion, 

for  oh,  there  is  nothing  like  the  voice  of  nature,  when  pleading  in  the 
accents  of  commiseration,  to  make  a  deep  and  powerfiil  impression  on  the 
human  heart.  As  fur  myself,  it  thrilled  through  every  pulse,  I  felt 
a  rising  in  my  throat  that  almost  choked  me,  and  it  brought  the  water 
into  my  eyes ;  there  was  so  much  of  genuine  simplicity  and  upright 
integrity  in  the  old  man's  tone  and  manner,  that  it  raised  him  higher  in 
my  estimation,  and  I  could  have  loved  him  as  a  father. 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  Sir  Isaac,  "  Captain  P will  give  you 

an  order  to  visit  the  prisoner;  for  yourself  I  hardly  need  tell  you,  that  an 
association  with  the  men  does  not  become  an  officer,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  judicious  in  you  not  to  remain  whilst  Wills  is  conversing  with 
his  messmate.     At  the  same  time,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Captain 

P ,  "  I  must  own  that  man  has  greatly  interested  me,  and  if  this 

young  gentleman  can  by  any  means  obtain  knowledge  of  facts  which  might 
justify  an  extension  of  favour,  I  can  see  no  especial  harm  in  it,  eh." 

Captain  P waited  for  a  minute  to  ascertain  whether  the  Admiral 

had  any  thing  more  to  say,  but  perceiving  that  the  observation  had  been 
made  somewhat  inquiringly,  he  replied,  "  None  whatever,  sir,  the  poor 
/ellow  is  not  at  all  communicative,  and  perhaps  something  may  be  elicited 
advantageous  to  him,  he  needs  advice  under  his  present  condition,  and 
perhaps  old  Wills — indeed  I  feel  certain  he  will  be  an  honest  and  prudent 
counsellor." 

"  Well  then  it  shall  be  so,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  let  them  have  a  written 
order  to  see  the  prisoner  at  four  bells'*^  to-morrow  forenoon,  then,  old  man, 
act  wisely  and  prudently." 

"  I  wool,  yo'r  honor,  indeed  I  wool,"  returned  the  veteran,  his  fece 
glowing  with  satisfaction,  **  I'll  do  all  to  the  best  of  my  'billitj'." 

The  order  was  obtained,  and  jumping  into  my  boat,  we  returned  to  the 
prize.  What  little  remained  to  do  had  been  done  during  my  absence, 
and  the  men  congregated  round  old  Wills,  listening  to  his  anecdotes  of 
Jem  Collins,  as  well  as  of  former  services  with  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  and 
many  were  the  anxious  glances  at  llie  Gladiator,  as  if  they  longed  to 
pierce  the  vessel's  side,  so  that  they  might  see  their  old  friend  and  ship- 
mate, to  console  him  under  the  pressure  of  affliction. 

Who  Mr.  Mason  was,  and  what  were  the  allusions  made  to  him  by 
the  Admiral,  I  had  but  a  faint  idea,  gathered  from  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  guard-ship,  who  stated,  that  Mr.  Mason  was  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  arrest  Collins,  but  after  a  severe  struggle,  had 

•  Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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been  knocked  down  and  almost  killed  by  him,  in  fact  he  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  his  bed  in  a  very  precarious  state. 

Precisely  at  four  bells  in  the  forenoon  watch  was  I  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  guard-ship,  and  presented  my  credentials  to  the  first  lieutenant. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  redolent  of  summer  beauty,  the  sun  tlu'ew  its 
genial  warmth  upon  the  smiling  face  of  nature,  and  though  the  scenery 
was  not  of  a  rural  kind,  yet  the  lawn  and  garden  in  front  of  Haslar 
Hospital,  and  the  distant  fields  and  meadows,  exhibited  a  charming  fresli- 
ness  to  one  who  had  been  long  absent  from  such  enjoyments.  All  was 
bustle  in  the  harbour,  the  golden  rays  tinged  the  summit  of  many  a  little 
purple  ware,  and  boats  with  their  colours  fiying,  and  their  white  sails 
glistening,  skimmed  through  the  yielding  waters,  bearing  happy  hearts  and 
merry  faces,  whilst  officers  in  their  handsome  uniforms  occupied  the  stem 
sheets,  and  gave  no  mean  feature  to  the  picture.  There  also  were  the 
stout  bulwarks  of  British  glory  with  their  bright  and  armed  sides,  quietly 
reposing  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  waiting  for  opportunity  to 
assert  Britain's  supremacy  on  the  seas ;  it  was  a  spectacle  to  fill  the 
breast  with  pleasing  emotions  of  animated  pride,  and  as  I  looked  round, 
the  love  of  country  glowed  within  as  warm  and  as  pure  as  the  gladdening 
beams  that  emanated  from  the  radiant  orb  of  day. 

From  this  scene  I  descended  to  the  place  where  poor  Collins  was 
confined  in  gloom.  It  was,  however,  lighter  than  the  preceding  day,  as 
all  the  hatches  had  been  taken  off,  and  the  ports  and  scuttles  opened. 
Old  Wills  followed  close  in  my  wake,  and  he  stopped  facing  the  prisoner, 
whom  he  gazed  on  for  a  minute  or  two  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
veteran  stood  with  his  hands  folded  one  in  the  other  behind  him — his 
head  held  down,  and  with  a  look  half  commiseration,  half  anger,  at  length 
he  uttered  the  word  "  Jem."  The  poor  fellow  at  first  did  not  move — 
—-there  was  a  deadly  paleness  on  his  cheeks,  he  scarce  raised  his 
eyes,  and  it  was  evident  there  was  a  strong  struggle  going  on  in  his  heart ; 
but  when  he  heard  his  name  mournfully  pronounced  by  one  whom  he  had 
learned  lo  respect,  the  prisoner  started — he  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
old  man's  cordial  greeting  and  friendly  approbation —  he  had  often  listened 
with  gratified  pride  to  the  veteran's  exclamation,  "  well  behaved,  my 
hearty  !" — but  now  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  reproachful,  though  falter- 
ing, and  Collins  felt  it  the  more  on  the  latter  account — he  gave  a  convul- 
sive sob,  and  then  assuming  a  sternness  of  demeanour,  as  if  determined 
to  crush  the  feelings  that  threatened  to  unman  him,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  old 
messmate,  I  am  here,  hard  and  fast  in  the  bilboes,  but  even  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  me." 

"I  hope  so,  Jem — I  hope  so,"  responded  the  veteran,  more  assured, 
"  but  I*m  thinking,  messmate,  you  can't  rub  the  grease  ofi'your  heels,  and 
that  Tm  told  is  logged  down  clearly  again  you.** 

"  And  its  true  enough  too,*'  admitted  Collins,  "  1  have  never  denied  it 
— I  never  mean  to  deny  it — ^but  I  did  not  intend  to  desert." 
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The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  How  then  came  you  to  quit  the  ship^ 
or  rather  leave  the  hoat  eland  ex  terously  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  It s  a  long  story,  messmate,"  retuiiied  the  prisoner,  "and  mayhap 
you  haven't  time  to  hear  it  now  '* — 

"  But  I  have  though,"  responded  Wills,  "  and  here's  Muster  ■ 

has  got  the  order. — Ah,  I  thought  Sir  Isaac,  rum  un  as  he  is,  wouldn't 
go  for  to  refuse  an  ould  shipmate." 

"  I  am  very  grateful,  sir,  for  your  remcmhrance  of  me,"  said  Collins, 
turning  to  where  I  was  standing,  "  the  seeing  you  yesterday  clapt  a  taut 
strain  on  my  heart,  for  I  had  not  heard  a  friendly  hail  for  many  a  long 

day,  and  it's  tedious  work  Mr. to  sit  here  hour  after  hour  in  one 

universal  gloom — with  a  vision  of  the  fore  yard,  and  running  gantlines 
constantly  afore  the  eyes.  I  know  1  must  die,  sir,  and  I  would  meet  my 
doom  as  a  man  ought  to  do — ^hut  this  here's  killing  of  me  a  hit  at  a  time. 
I  dont  fear  death,  messmate, "  to  old  Wills,  "  it  ami  that !  hut  there's 
them — "  his  voice  faltered  for  an  instant,  hut  he  regained  his  firmness  hy 
an  effort,  and  added,  *'  no  matter,  old  hoy — ^you  shall  never  say  that  Jem 
disgraced  you,  though  you  may  have  to  see  him  sewed  up  in  his  hammock 
afore  his  time." 

I  felt  I  was  a  restraint  upon  their  free  communication,  and  therefore, 
after  assuring  Wills  of  my  earnest  desire  to  serve  him,  and  exhorting 
him  to  place  every  confidence  in  the  old  quarter  master,  I  hade  him  fare- 
well, and  ascended  to  the  deck— the  sun  was  still  shining  in  all  its 
hrilliuncy  and  light,  hut  I  could  not  chase  from  my  mind  the  darkness  I 
had  just  quitted — nature  looked  as  lovely  as  ever,  hut  her  smile  eould 
not  hanish  from  my  rememhrance  the  scene  I  had  so  recently  witnessed 
— thei*e  were  still  to  he  seen  happy  faces  and  gay  apparel,  hut  they  could 
not  supersede  the  vision  of  that  care-worn  woe-stricken  countenance  I 
had  so  lately  seen — an  unusual  depression  of  spirit  came  over  me,  and  I 
experienced  a  sickness  of  heart  amidst  the  joyousnes?  of  life. 


SABBATH  EVENING   MEDITATION. 

Deliobtfcl  hill  fast  hy  the  tomhs  of  Eyam ! 
Wliere  as  I  wander  all  alone,  I  seem 
Lifted  ahove  the  sordid  things  of  earth, 
And  raised  to  objects  worthy  of  my  birth. 
Oh !  how  it  fills  my  spirit  with  delight 
To  gaze  in  wonder  from  thy  verdant  height 
On  all  the  glories  of  this  varied  world — 
Rocks,  woods,  and  vales  in  wild  confusion  hnrl'd. 
Here,  as  on  this  most  smiling  Sabbath  eve, 
Sweet  inspirations  may  I  oft  receive, 
Blending  my  spirit  with  the  scenes  I  lore, 
That  whisper  of  the  eternal  bliss  above. 

W.  C, 
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(BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  STAR.SEER.) 

Dreams  of  green  fields  !~A  silver  Toice  is  sioging 
Some-where  amoDg  the  flowers — sweet  as  the  ringing 
Of  faery  bells  at  ewe  ;  and  I  will  go 
Search  for  the  charmer :  for  my  heart  won  Id  know 
That  Toice  among  a  thousand — every  tone 
So  mellow,  so  endearingly  its  own ! — 
Giving  such  luminous  glory  to  the  words, 
They  seem  to  sparkle  like  the  trembling  chords, 
When  gently  wakened  into  music  bland. 
By  the  charmed  touch  of  Beauty's  jewelled  hand. 

Lo !  seated  there,  like  one  of  the  young  hours. 
The  songstress,  on  a  little  throne  of  flowers ! 
Her  white  straw  bonnet  garnishiug  all  over 
With  blue- bells  bright,  and  ruby  gems  of  clover ; 
Warbling  the  while — unconscious  who  is  near. 
With  yearning  heart,  o'erbent  to  see  and  hear — 
Snatches  of  song,  all  redolent  of  joy, 
Learnt  from  swart  Broom-girl,  or  Italian  boy  ; 
Who  by  her  lattice  oft  were  wont  to  stand, 
And  lured  with  toys  stored  halfpence  from  her  hand. 

Sing  on  my  child !  Twere  sin  to  break  the  charm 
That  now  rests  on  thee.    To  the  outpourings  warm 
From  thy  young  heart,  I'll  leave  thee  for  a  while; 
And,  wandering  through  the  meads,  the  time  beguile 
In  converse  with  the  flowers ;  from  which  to  cull 
Rich  gems  for  thee,  love,  bright  and  beautiful. 

Tis  sunset's  hour :  but  yet  my  soul  feels  luth 
To  prison  thy  sweet  will :  I  love  thy  troth 
Plighted  so  early,  innocent  and  free. 
To  nature's  tenderest,  purest  poesy — 
The  charming  flowers ! — bright  stars,  with  which  besprent, 
Glows  like  the  heavens,  earth's  verdant  firmament. 
Yet  soon  the  chill  may  harm  thee.    Come,  my  love, 
I^t  us  away :  to-morrow  wc  may  rove 
Hither  again ; — but  lo  !  my  bird  has  fled 
Her  floral  bower! — haply  by  fancy  led 
Down  yonder  dell : — yes ;  do  you  not  discern 
The  truant,  with  a  parasol  of  fern, 
Mincing  the  lady,  so  demure  and  prim. 
Along  that  lagging  streamlet's  flowery  brim ; 
And,  where  the  waters,  'neath  that  bending  tree, 
Linger  the  most,  pausing  anon  to  see 
Her  garnished  figure,  with  a  smiling  look. 
Reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  brook  ? 
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Nor  Naiad,  by  the  lily-margined  rill, 
Flower-crowned,  bent  listening  to  the  silfer  trill 
Of  pebble-mnsic;  nor,  in  woodland  lawn, 
Fair  Hamadryad,  round  the  neck  of  fawn 
Stringing  oak-apple  beads,  and  from  the  tops 
Of  wild  white  roses,  wringing  lucent  drops 
Into  her  emerald  urn,  wherewith  to  make 
Cool  vintage,  her  belofed's  thirst  to  slake — 
Could  e'er  appear  more  beautiful  than  thou 
In  all  thy  field-flower  gaudery  art  now. 
My  sweet  May  Queen ! — I  would  I  had  the  power 
To  build  thee  here  a  little  cottage  bower ! 
Then  thou  shouldst  dwell  in  it,  as  dwells  the  dore, 
Deep  shrouded  in  a  honeysuckle  grove, 
Far,  far  aloof  from  any  reeky  town, 
Wandering  at  will  this  green  dell  up  and  down ; 
And  I  would  bring  thee  all  the  charms  earth  yields 
Spontaneously,  in  vernal  woods  and  fields : 
Flowers  of  all  colours,  loading  with  perfume 
Young  zephyrs'  wings ;  song-birds  of  varied  plume, 
To  wake  thee  every  morn  with  choral  hymn. 
And  sing  to  slumber,  when  the  woods  wax  dim  : 
Tho»e  thou  shouldst  plant  where'er  thy  fancy  willed, 
By  rock,  or  rill,  or  bower ;  and  these  should  build 
Above  thee  on  green  boughs,  in  hollow  roots, 
Clasping  old  hills^  scathed  hearts,  'mong  overshoots 
Of  golden-fingered  broom,  or  in  the  mouth 
Of  mossy  cave,  fretted  with  ivy-growth. 

Thine  eye  has  spied  me  in  my  green  retreat : 
But  wherefore  suddenly  dost  thou  drop,  my  sweet, 
Thy  parasol,  with  downward  look  of  shame  ? 
Him  who  could  harbour  towards  thee  thought  of  blame 
For  mimic  art  which  Nature's  self  commends, 
*'  I  would  not  number  in  my  list  of  friends ;" 
And  my  worst  wish  to  one  so  cold  should  be, 
That  he  might  never  own  a  child  like  thee. 
Fly  to  thy  father's  arms,  my  spotless  dove ! 
Come  to  my  swelling  heart,  where  lives  a  love 
For  thee,  a  seraph's  tongue,  and  lyre  of  gold, 
Would  fail  in  all  its  fervour  to  unfold. 
Look  up,  and  greet  me  with  thy  wonted  smile ! — 
May  holy  angels  keep  thee  from  the  soil 
Of  human  ills !  and  may  thy  head  ne'er  bow 
With  cause  for  shame  more  culpable  than  now! 

A  Father's  prattle ! — Diver  into  deeps 
Of  the  mind's  sea,  where  many  a  pearl-thought  sleeps 
Dark  in  its  coral  chamber,  canst  thou  see 
No  precious  things  meet  for  thy  treasury, 
Outpeeping  from  the  varying  yellow  sand, 
0*er  which  this  streamlet  flows  with  murmur  bland  ? 
Then  is  thy  heart  a  stranger  to  the  love 
That  warms  a  father's  bosom ;  and  the  dove, 
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Mourning  in  solitude,  a  lesson  yet 

Mif^bt  teach  e'en  thee,  which  tboa  shnuld'st  ne'er  forget. 

O  lov'st  thoQ  not  those  sweet  philosophies, 

Blossoms  of  feeling,  which,  like  cinnamon  trees. 

Smell  balmiest  when  shaken,  better  far 

Than  those  which  cause  dull  sage  with  sage  to  war? 

Then  shall  I  cease  to  marvel  that  my  theme 

Should  fail  to  win  the  meed  of  thy  esteem. 


SHE  LOOKS  UPON  THE  RING. 

She  looks  npon  the  ring, 

In  a  dream  of  happiest  days. 
When  the  lips  of  one  now  dead  and  gone« 

Were  opened  but  to  praise. 
When  life  o'erflowed  with  promise 

Of  happy,  happy  years, 
In  one  dread  day  that  passed  away 

To  torture  and  to  tears. 

She  looks  upon  the  ring. 

In  the  bloom  of  purest  youth. 
And  can  recal,  remembering  all 

His  tenderness  and  truth. 
The  flowers  he  fondly  gathered, 

And  in  her  bosom  laid, 
Ha?e  ncTcr  lost  their  summer  bloom, — 

Those  flowers  will  never  fade. 

She  looks  upon  the  ring. 

And  the  winter  melts  away, — 
The  very  air  is  golden — 

It  is  the  prime  of  May. 
The  fields  through  which  they  walked  to  church 

She  sees, — the  bloom,  the  sky, — 
And  of  the  beauty  of  that  day 

The  sense  can  never  die. 

She  looks  upon  the  ring. 

And  her  cheek  a  moment  glows, — 
Again  seem  blending  in  her  hair 

The  lily  and  the  rose. 
She  sees  a  bridal  party — 

Of  maiden  white  a  gleam — 
And  the  merry  chime  of  village  bells 

Is  mingling  with  her  dream. 

She  looks  upon  the  ring, 

And  her  native  home  she  sees, 
As  last  she  took  a  lingering  look, 

Beyond  the  village  trees. 
She  hears  her  father's  blessing — 

She  feels  her  mother's  tears — 

And  in  one  moment  knows  again 

The  bliss  and  woes  of  yean. 

Richard  Howitt. 
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BY  THOMAS  FEATIIERSTONB. 

"  Imprimis;  a  fat  buck.  Set  me  down  that.  Master Wjnkyn,"  ex- 
claimed the  knight,  "  1*11  not  be  thwarted." 

"  Imprimis;"  slowly  responded  the  lean  secretary  ;  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing, and  his  knees  knocking  together,  "  Imprimis ;  one  fat — ngh  !  there 
again.  Sir  Gasper." 

Master  Wynkyn's  hand  darted  across  the  writing  desk,  as  though  some 
one  had  given  his  elbow  a  sudden  jerk,  which  made  the  pen  screech,  and 
sent  the  ink  sputtering  over  the  paper  before  him. 

"  Write  it  me  down,  knave,"  said  the  knight,  "  I'll  not  be  thwarted  by 
ghost  or  devil !"  and  Sir  Gasper  put  on  one  of  his  most  terrible  looks, 
which  would  have  puzzled  both  ghost  and  devil  to  have  surpassed. 

The  knight  was  a  short,  thick,  bull-necked,  choleric-looking  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  head  of  the  shape  and  apparently  of  the 
consistency  of  a  bullet,  covered  with  a  quantity  of  black,  wiry  hair,  and 
flanked  with  monstrous  whiskers.  His  eyes  were  small,  and  set  deep 
therein,  the  pupils  reposing  in  the  furthermost  comers,  as  if  they  were  at 
bitter  enmity  with  each  otHer,  and  were  both  surmounted  with  triangular 
tufts  of  black  bristly  hair.  His  nose  was  hooked.  His  mouth,  cun'ed 
downward,  and  almost  obscured  by  a  spade  beard,  and  a  pair  of  enorm- 
ous moustachios,  which  were  twirled  upward  in  the  most  ferocious  and 
brigandish  fashion.  He  was  clad  in  a  claret-coloured  doublet,  consider- 
ably stained  and  faded^  the  breast  and  sleeves  of  which,  were  slashed  and 
puffed  with  blue  velvet ;  and  his  legs  were  cased  in  a  pair  of  huge,  funnel- 
shaped  boots.  His  belt  sustained  a  sword  and  dagger  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  age ;  and  on  the  table  beside  him,  lay  his  velvet  cap, 
decorated  with  single  cock's  feathers.  He  was  lounging  at  his  ease  in  a 
high  straight-backed  arm  chair  of  carved  walnut  tree,  and  rested  his  heels 
on  a  cushioned  stool,  while  he  dictated  to  his  clerk,  and  moistened  his 
lips  from  time  to  time  from  a  capacious  silver  tankard  which  stood  upon 
the  table. 

The  clerk  was  a  tall  slender  wight,  with  a  sallow  visage,  low  forehead, 
straight  prominent  nose,  and  retiring  chin,  which  was  kept  scnipulously 
free  from  beard.  His  hair  was  long  and  sleek,  and  combed  carefully 
behind  bis  ears;  and  his  limbs  were  arrayed  in  a  black  doublet  and 
hose. 
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The  scene  was  a  large  gloomy  room,  such  as  were  reckoned  highly 

fashioimble  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  have  now 

grown  obsolete-     It  was  wainscotted  with  black  oak,  profusely  carved, 

and  hung  about  with  a  long  pedigree  of  scowling  warriors,  beetle-browed 

statesmen,  and  frouzy  dames,  looking  as  stiff  as  if  they  had  each  swallowed 

a  ramrod.     The  furniture  was  altogether  dark  and  heavy,  though  of  a 

cosdy  description,  and  absorbed  instead  of  reflecting  the  glare  which  was 

emitted  by  two  large  lamps.     The  spacious  fire-grate  had  been  newly 

supplied  with  a  May  bough  in  full  blossom,  which  dispersed  a  pleasant 

odour  through  the  apartment ;  and  the  opened  lattices  afibrded  a  view  of 

the  adjacent  city  of  Coventry,  over  which  the  moon  and  stars  of  a  w^arm 

summer  s  evening  were  shedding  a  quiet  lustre. 

"  Now,  Sirrah  Wynkyn,"  continued  Sir  Gasper,  "  forty  leverets ;  half- 
a-score  dishes  of  salted  chine ;  a  score  of  turkey  poults ;  six  boar  hams  ; 
and  twelve  pasties. — Hast  noted  me  that  ?" 

"  And  twelve  pasties — ^yes.  Sir  Gasper/'  answered  the  clerk. 

"  Good.     Write  me  soups  and  fish,  of  approved  quality." 

The  secretary  wiped  his  pen  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet,  and  was 
occupied  in  holding  it  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  draw  forth  a  hair  which 
had  got  entangled  in  the  nib,  before  complying  with  the  request.  When, 
all  at  once,  the  ink-horn  was  upset  upon  the  paper,  and  in  the  same 
moment  a  strong  puflf  of  wind  extinguished  both  the  lamps.  Master 
Wynkyn  started  up  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Something  dark  and  shape- 
less seemed  to  divide  for  an  instant  the  gleam  of  moonlight  which  streamed 
into  the  room,  and  vanish  up  the  chimney. 

"  Sathanusavaunt!*'  muttered  the  clerk,  crossing  himself  vehemently 
— *'  Saint  Mary  shield  us,  'tis  an  awful  visitation  !" 

"  Peace,  doll !"  replied  Sir  Gasper,  and  shouted  for  lights. 

"  They  were  brought  by  three  serving-men,  who  approached  tardily, 
with  trembling  limbs,  and  faces  as  pale  and  rigid  as  mort-cloths.  One, 
more  bold  than  the  rest,  summoned  courage  to  remonstrate. — Placing  the 
lamps  upon  the  table,  and  removing  those  which  had  become  so  myste- 
riously defunct,  he  exclaimed — "  Pray  ye  desist.  Sir  Gasper ;  do  ye,  pray, 
go  on  no  farther.     'Tis  a  rash  temptation  of  the  wrath  of  Beelzebub  !" 

The  knight  was  astounded.  He  could  scarcely  credit  his  ears.  Here 
was  a  pretty  sample  of  sedition  manifesting  itself  in  a  household  that  was 
proverbial  for  its  strict  subordination.  Sir  Gasper  deigned  not  to  reply, 
but  arose  from  his  chair,  and — he  was  a  man  of  amazing  strength — laying 
fast  hold  upon  doublet  and  breech,  pitched  the  rebellious  varlet  like  a 
tennis-ball  forth  of  the  apartment,  and  his  head  coming  in  furious  con- 
tact with  the  two  terrified  knaves  who  had  rushed  on  before,  quickened 
their  flight  to  the  bottom  of  a  dark  staircase,  where  they  lay  scrambling 
and  yelling  together. 

This  feat  was  scarcely  performed,  when  a  tall  portly  man,  in  the  garb 
of  a  priest,  entered  from  a  sidetloor,  which  communicated  with  a  si)acious 
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corridor.  His  appearance  presented  an  air  of  quiet  dignity^  and  his  attire 
was  in  strict  gliostly  keeping,  from  his  shaven  crown,  to  the  low  sandals 
which  protected  his  naked  feet, 

"  Benedicite  I  Peace  he  unto  this  house  !"  he  exclaimed  as  he  entered, 
and  slowly  approached  the  knight. 

"  'Tis  the  very  reverse  on't,  sir  priest,"  answered  the  latter,  in  high 
choler.  *'  Here  I  have  been  hearded  in  mine  own  house  and  hy  my  own 
vassals.  'Slife  !  but  Pll  dismember  the  first  knave  that  attempts  it 
again.  But  thou  art  here  in  good  season,  master  monk  ;  I  have  need  of 
thy  counsel." 

*'  'Tis  at  thy  service,  my  son.  I  pray  thee  speak  thy  wishes.  What 
wouldst  thou  ?'' 

"  Marry  !  a  spice  of  thy  ghost-craft,  or  goose-craft,  or  whatever  call  ye 
it.  Here  be  some  caitiff  from  this  world,  or  the  next,  who  will,  anon,  set 
my  household  by  the  ears,  an  he  be  not  dealt  with.  Rehearse  me  thy 
most  approved  charms  for  laying  devils,  forthwith." 

"  Be  less  rash,  my  son,  I  beseech  thee.  'Tis  fitting  thou  shouldst 
speak  of  these  matters  more  seiiously." 

"  Out  upon't,  father,  and  cease  thy  prate.  An  'twere  myself  alone,  I 
reck  not  for  as  many  devils  as  beset  Saint  Anthony.  Therefore  to't  at 
once." 

"My  son,"  answered  the  priest  mild  and  reprovingly,  "be  assured 
this  levity  will  only  bring  about  an  increase  of  tribulation.  If  it  be  true 
that  this  house  be  haunted  with  the  evil  presence,  and  much  occasion 
have  we  to  fear  it,  thy  hours  should  be  passed  in  penitence  and 
prayer." 

"  Look  ye,  father  monk,"  replied  Sir  Gasper,  reddening  with  rage, 
and  looking  the  priest  as  full  in  the  face  as  his  obliquity  of  vision  would 
permit, "  school  the  city  gossips  and  unfledged  bantlings  as  thou  wilt ; 
but  I  rede  ye  beware  how  ye  preach  to  me  again  of  prayer  and  penitence. 
Once  more,  wilt  thou  do  my  bidding  ?" 

"  Young  man,  depart  awhile,"  said  the  priest  to  the  clerk. 
Master  Wynkyn  seemed  not  to  hear  the  command,  but  sat  with  his 
mouth  agape,  staring  alternately  at  Sir  Gasper  and  the  monk. 
•'  Knave  Wynkyn  !"  roared  the  knight,  seizing  a  drinking  cup. 
The  secretary  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  rolled  down  half  the  stair- 
case in  the  excess  of  his  alarm. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  Manor-house,  sat  Giles  Quentin,  the  verderer, 
with  a  stoup  of  ale  in  one  hand,  and  grasping  his  felt  hat  with  the  other, 
while  he  related  to  a  circle  of  gaping  auditors,  how  that  on  the  night  before, 
as  he  was  coming  across  the  park  towards  tlie  mansion,  just  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  had  opened  the  little  iron  wicket  which  divides  the 
flower  court,  what  should  he  behold  sitting  astride  the  top  of  one  of  the  chim- 
neys but  a  black,  hairy  monster,  with  a  yard  and  a  half  of  tail,  flourishing 
a  three  pronged  fork^  and  kicking  about  its  legs  as  if  it  was  riding  like  mad ; 
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vihen,  all  on  a  sudden,  it  seemed  to  get  sight  of  him,  and  plunged,  head 
foremost,  down  the  chimney. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  the  cellarer.  Will  Simkin,  who  stood  with  his  anns 
a-kimbo,  confronting  the  last  q>eaker,  "  but  I  could  relate  you  a  greater 
marvel  than  that.  Marry,  one  that  would  make  every  hair  of  your  head 
cry  out  !** 

A  whisper  of  cariosity  ran  round  the  assembly. 
Tell  it.  Will,"  exclaimed  the  verderer. 

Why  you  must  know  that  'twas  no  longer  since  than  last  Thui*sday, 
some  two  or  three  hours  after  night-fall,  that  Hob  Dixon  and  1  were 
together  tunneling  off  the  last  October,  to  get  the  vats  ready  for  the  next 
brewing.  Well,  my  masters,  I  had  got  a  heavy  tub  so  far  a-tilt,  that  the 
horse  slipt  from  under,  and  some  forty  gallons  of  as  choice  malting  as 
ever  touched  your  lips,  was  upset  over  the  cellar.  Twas  all  in  vain  that 
I  shouted  for  the  knave.  Hob ;  he  had  betaken  himself  off  somewhere, 
like  a  thriftless  varlet  as  he  is.  Well,  what  think  you,  my  masters,  came 
tumbling  and  splashing  all  at  once  through  the  liquor,  from  under  one  of 
the  horses  ?  marry  !  no  creature  of  this  world.  As  I  am  a  living  man 
and  a  christian,  'twas  the  devil  himself!  where  he  went  to,  I  know  not ; 
but  the  cellar  stores  dried  up  in  a  moment  until  they  smoked  again,  and 
the  smell  of  brimstone  was  so  strong,  that  it  turned  every  drop  of  ale  in 
the  cellar." 

"  And  was't  all  lost,  good  man,  Simkin  ?"  asked  one  of  the  listeners. 

"  Marry,  no !  for  what  did  I  but  rehearse  a  paternoster  forthwith,  and 
mark  every  tub  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  whereupon  the  liquor  became 
as  pure  again  as  ever.     Holy  saint  Michael !  what's  that  ?" 

The  domestics  huddled  close  to  each  other,  while  something  came 
"  flump,  flump,'*  down  the  staircase,  the  foot  of  which  was  just  discernible 
through  an  arch  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall ;  and  presently,  a  blacks 
shapeless  substance  made  its  appearance,  and  rolled  into  the  apartment, 
where  it  lay  without  stirring. 

"  Hush,  all  of  ye  !*'  said  Will  Simkin,  don't  utter  a  word  for  your  lives. 
Tis  the  foul  fiend  himself.     But  I  will  exorcise  him — mark  ye.'* 

The  cellarer  advanced  a  few  paces,  and  signing  himself  with  the  cross, 
exclaimed  aloud.    '' Anathema,  maranatha  !  Diavolus,  avaunt!** 

The  mysterious  visitor,  however,  was  insensible  to  the  invocation,  and 
sdll  lay  immoveable;  whereupon  Simkin  grasped  a  long  rod,  and,  tie- 
ing  a  twig  at  one  end  to  represent  a  cross,  advanced  towards  it  at  arm's 
length.  In  the  same  moment  the  phantom  raised  its  head,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  astonished  gazers,  the  pale  and  terrified  visage  of  Wynkyn 
Doublet,  whose  sharp  expulsion  from  the  presence  of  tlie  knight  had  thus 
terminated  in  a  fainting  fit.  The  poor  varlet  had  yet  more  to  suffer,  for 
the  cellarer,  in  his  precipitancy,  thrust  the  point  of  the  rod  into  his  eye, 
which  caused  him  such  exquisite  pain,  that  he  set  up  a  volley  of  howls 
and  groans. 
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In  the  mean  i^hile^  the  terror  of  the  domestics  had  suhsided,  and  the 
harsh  conduct  of  Sir  Gasper  underwent  general  reprobation.  They 
resolved  upon  quitting  the  service  of  such  an  untameable  rhinoce- 
ros. All  were  ripe  for  revolt,  but  not  one  would  undertake  the 
hazardous  task  of  giving  notice  of  their  intent  One  of  them  had 
already  suffered  severely  for  his  attempt  at  remonstrance,  and  all  bore 
about  them  more  or  less,  the  effects  of  his  ungovernable  rage.  The  only 
person  in  the  household  who  had  escaped,  was  Mistress  Sibyl,  to  whom 
he  was  distantly  related,  and  with  whom  he  meditated  marriage,  but  even 
she  had  lately  attracted  a  portion  of  his  fury,  on  account  of  the  firmness 
with  which  she  withstood  his  entreaties. 

A  far  different  affair  was  going  forward  in  another  part  of  the  manor-house, 
during  the  progress  of  the  events  above  recorded.  Had  the  curious  observer 
betaken  himself  to  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  and  stood  in  the  little  paved 
court,  which  displayed  a  beautiful  orchard  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  mag- 
nificent vine,  which  literally  clothed  the  south  side  of  the  building,  on 
the  other,  he  would  have  beheld  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  rendered 
every  thing  as  distinct  as  if  it  had  been  broad  day,  a  silken  ladder,  as- 
cending from  the  court  to  a  bay  window,  the  lattices  of  which  were  wide 
open,  and  he  would  have  further  beheld,  despite  the  shadow  which  lay 
close  upon  that  side  of  the  house,  a  dark  mantle  throwD  across  the  sill  and 
hanging  down  among  the  leaves.  Ascending  with  a  stealthy  step,  he  would 
have  espied  in  the  little  octagonal  chamber  to  which  it  conducted,  a  pair 
of  lovers,  tete-a-tete ;  each  young  and  beautiful,  and  as  perfect  in  every 
requisite,  as  the  most  fastidious  romance  reader  could  desire.  The  lady 
sat  on  a  pile  of  cushions ;  and  the  gentleman  reclined  at  her  feet. 

Had  any  one's  curiosity,  as  we  have  before  observed,  induced  him  to 
all  this,  he  might  have  been  further  gratified  with  the  following  dialogue. 

"  Thou  art  bold  to  venture  hither  so  oft,  gentle  Master  Roland,"  mur- 
mured the  lady,  twining  her  fair  fingers  in  the  sleek  locks  of  her  lover's 
jetty  hair,  "  if  Sir  Gasper  knew  of  thy  presence,  he  would  murther  thee 
even  under  his  own  roof." 

"  Talk  not  of  him,  sweet  Sib^'l/'  replied  the  gentleman,  tightening  his 
clasp  of  a  very  beautiful  waist,  "  I  reck  not  of  his  fury,  and  am  moro 
than  a  match  for  him  at  any  time.  But  is*t  sooth  as  thou  sayest,  that  he 
will  force  thee  to  wed  ?" 

"  He  hath  so  determined,  and  hath  appointed  father  Ambrose  to  unite 
us  on  the  morrow,  at  Saint  Michael's  church." 

"  The  worthy  monk  is  my  firm  friend,"  replied  Roland,  *'  and  assures 
me  of  success.  Fear  not,  dearest  Sibyl,  but  he  will  contrive  to  avert  the 
design.  I  would  tempt  thee  to  fly  with  me  even  now,  but  lor  thy  fair 
inheritance,  which,  in  such  a  case,  yon  Cerberus  would  obtain." 

An  uproar  here  occurring,  broke  off  further  conversation.  The  lovers 
arose  and  listened  attentively  to  the  sound,  when  the  door  presently 
opened,  and  a  female,  pale  with  affright,  entered  the  room. 
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"Cicely  !  why  this  dismay  ?*'  asked  the  mistress  of  the  handmaiden, 
"  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  clamour  ?" 

*•  Oh,  my  lady !  my  lady  !*'  she  exclaimed,  panting  eagerly  for  breath, 
*'  such  awful  doings ;  Sir  Gasper  hath  resolved  not  to  forego  his  wicked 
pnipose,  and  the  house  is  becoming  more  terrible  than  ever.  Wynkyn 
Doublet  declares  upon  his  bible  oath,  that  he  saw  the  ghost  run  about 
Sir  Gasper's  study  like  a  wild  cat,  and  vanish  up  the  chimney  in  a  flame 
of  fire." 

"  The  ghost.  Cicely  I"  echoed  Roland,  incredulously. 

"  Oh  no  one  doubts  that.  Master  Rolanl^"  answered  the  loquacious 
serving  maid,  "  do  they  my  lady  ?" 

"  There  is  indeed  something  mysterious,**  whispered  the  latter. 

"Psha!  ni  warrant  me  something  of  this  silly  maiden's  invention," 
exclaimed  the  youth,  laughingly.  "Come  now.  Mistress  Cicely,  answer 
truly ;  is't  not  furnished  with  a  long  tail,  long  ears,  long  claws,  fiery  eyes, 
a  foiked  tongue,  and  sulphur  breath  P" 

"  Hush  Roland ;  pryihee  hush,"  responded  Sibyl. 

**  Well,  well ;  but  be  not  terrified  at  shadows.  Ill  away  now,  dearest. 
1  have  every  confidence  in  father  Ambrose,  and  therefore  dread  nothing. 
Mass !  *iis  time  I  were  gone,  for  the  moon  is  brightening  the  court." 

The  lovers  stood  before  the  window.  It  was  a  delicious  night.  There 
was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  the  noise  of  the  busy  city 
adjacent  had  sunk  into  a  drowsy  murmur.  The  moon  was  sailing  over  the 
house-top,  and  had  already  begun  to  silver  the  broad  leaves  of  the  vine. 
The  orchard  was  as  light  as  day  in  every  part,  and  the  rich  dews  of  early 
summer  sparkled  brilliantly  on  the  pear  and  apple  blossoms  with  which 
it  abounded.  Beyond  the  orchard,  the  broad  park  glades,  lined  with 
stately  oaks  and  chesnuts,  slept  in  the  tranquil  splendour,  which  was  only 
disturbed  when  a  stray  deer  threw  its  momentary  shadow  as  it  trotted 
quietly  across. 

The  youth  donned  his  mantle  and  placed  one  foot  upon  the  ladder — 
*'  One  kiss,  sweet,  and  I  descend." 

She  bent  her  beautiful  head  to  his  embrace.  Her  tresses  gleamed 
golden  in  the  moonlight,  as  they  united  with  his.  Their  lips  met ;  but 
an  alarm  of  an  extraordinary  description  snatched  them  hastily  asunder. 
Roland  8})rung  back  again  into  the  room. 

To  account  for  the  interruption,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retrograde  a 
short  space  in  our  narrative.  Return  we  therefore  to  the  conference 
between  the  priest  and  the  choleric  knight. 

They  had  not  been  left  long  together,  before  they  came  to  an  angry 
disjiutation,  which  grew  in  quick  time  to  a  perfect  hurricane ;  whereupon 
the  incensed  churchman,  profoundly  cursing  the  intractability  of  his  hot- 
headed companion,  quitted  the  apartment  in  high  dudgeon,  followed  by 
a  silver  drinking  vessel,  which  was  hurled  with  all  the  force  that  the 
strong  arm  of  the  knight  could  give ;  but  taking  too  lofly  a  swee]>>  it 
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passed  harmlessly  over  the  head  of  the  priest^  and  extinguished  the  right 
eye  of  a  sour  looking  judge,  who  hung  above  the  door,  arrayed  in  his 
robes  of  office,  and  smothered  in  a  dirty,  full-bottomed  wig,  set  on 
awry. 

Sir  Gasper  caught  up  another  missile,  which  he  was  about  to  aim  with 
better  skill,  when  his  eye  encountered  the  unmutilated  orb  of  his  ancestor, 
which  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  power  of  a  score  of  eyes,  and  stared 
at  him  with  an  indescribable  malignity.  His  hand  shook ;  he  sunk  into 
his  chair ;  and,  with  a  feeling  that  was  altogether  new  to  him,  he  aban- 
doned his  design,  and  tremblingly  replaced  the  flagon  upon  the  table. 
After  sitting  awhile  in  gloomy  meditation,  glancing  from  one  to  another 
of  his  grim  companions,  each  of  whom  seemed  to  his  excited  fancy  to  be 
endowed  with  new  life,  and  to  vie  with  each  other  in  tormenting  him,  he 
started  up,  and  with  a  desperate  attempt  at  fearlessness,  grasped  one  of 
the  lamps,  plucked  out  his  sword,  and  scowling  round  upon  the  pictures, 
shouted, — "  Not  even  ye  shall  cross  me !     I'll  wed  despite  ye  all ! " 

The  knight,  however,  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  He  had  yet  to 
encounter  the  terrible  one  eye  of  the  judge.  The  little  pupil  seemed  to 
twinkle  and  bum  with  deeper  hate,  and  while  it  fastened  him  to  the  spot, 
his  courage,  which  was  all  bravado,  oozed  rapidly  away ;  his  face  grew 
rigid ;  his  jaw  fell ;  and  he  sunk  heavily  into  his  chair,  giving  vent  to 
something  between  a  howl  and  a  grin. 

The  terrible  apparition  began  now  to  vary  its  position  and  assume  a 
different  form.  It  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  quitted  its  station  above 
the  doorway,  and,  transformed  to  a  dull  shapeless  mass,  oscillated  to  and 
fro  in  the  opening.  Now  it  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  grinning  hideously, 
displayed  a  double  row  of  sharp  white  teeth.  And  now  again  it  com- 
menced mowing  and  gibbering,  and  concluded  with  throwing  a  somerset 
into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Sir  Gasper  yelled  and  clung  closer  to  his  seat ;  whereupon  the  spectre 
commenced  a  scries  of  comical  evolutions  about  the  apartment — dancing, 
tumbling,  leaping,  and  pirouetting,  for  the  space  of  several  minutes, 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  at  every  g^Tation  to  the  bewildered  knight, 
whose  legs  it  at  length  seized  and  dragged  him  from  his  chair,  bringing 
the  back  of  his  head  in  stunning  contact  with  the  hard  oak  floor.  Sir 
Gasper  was  now  thoroughly  cowed  and  alarmed,  and  shouted  lustily  for 
help.  He  could  lay  about  him  no  longer.  His  cries  were  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter  every  moment.  The  horrible  incubus  sat  grinning 
and  gibbering  upon  his  breast.  Its  claw  was  compressed  upon  his  throat. 
His  eyes  swam.  He  was  almost  at  his  last  gasp,  when  the  explosion  of 
a  musket  was  attended  with  an  instant  relaxation  of  the  suffocating  giipe, 
and,  looking  upwards,  he  had  just  power  left  to  discern  the  terrific  spec- 
tre drop  from  a  considerable  height,  whither  it  had  leaped  in  the 
death-agony,  dead  across  his  body,  when  he  fainted  from  fright  and 
exhaustion. 
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Will  oar  readers  pardon  us  for  disappointing  them  of  a  real  ghost  after 
all  ?  We  are  anxious  to  record  facts,  and  such  it  is,  that  the  terror  of  the 
Manor-house — the  mysterious  visitant,  which  the  marvel -loving  domestics 
had  furnished  with  such  terrific  and  resplendent  attributes,  resolved  itself 
at  last  into  a  common  ape,  which  had  some  time  previously  escaped  from 
a  neighbouring  estate,  and  whose  place  of  refuge  remained  a  sealed  mys- 
tery until  now.* 

There  was  a  gay  wedding  at  Saint  Michael's  church  on  the  following 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  merry  faces.  The  "  happy  couple  '*  were  Roland 
Langley  and  Sibyl  Gray.  Sir  Gasper  Glumfiz  became  ever  after  his 
terror  of  the  preceding  night,  an  altered  man;  recited  a  pater-noster 
nightly,  before  retiring  to  rest ;  contributed  largely  to  the  estate  of  holy 
church ;  manifested  a  becoming  gravity  upon  the  subject  of  ghosts  and 
goblins  of  every  description ;  and  finally,  by  a  munificent  donation, 
appeased  the  insulted  dignity  of  Father  Ambrose.  Severity  after  that 
night,  became  a  dead  letter  in  the  household.  Sir  Gasper  was  as  much 
esteemed  as  he  had  been  before  detested.  Even  his  mouldy  ancestors 
relaxed  their  grim  grandeur,  and  looked  upon  him  with  more  complacent 
aspects ;  and  the  sour-looking  judge,  who  had  been  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  his  eye,  with  one  about  twice  the  size,  seemed  to  have  bade  adieu 
to  his  dignity  for  ever. 

•  This  poartion  of  the  story  is  founded  on  fact    A  circumstaQce  of  Uie  kind  occurred  some  time  ago 
in  the  Weal  of  Eng^nd,  which  was  witnessed  and  related  by  a  friend  of  the  author. 


MALTBRAN,t  THE  RING  THAT  SHE  GAVE. 

(A  Ballad.) 
BY  T.  J.  OUSELEY. 

Yes  drink  from  the  stream — but  destroy  not  its  source, 
Or  its  bright  crystal  waters  I  ne'er  more  may  taste ; 
When  life's  noon  is  parched — the  poor  heart  we  divorce, 
From  all  but  the  fountain  that  flows  o'er  its  waste : 
Then  ask  not  the  ring — which  sweet  memory  recals 
As  the  source  of  past  joys— for  she  sleeps  in  the  grave, 
When  I  gaze  on  the  gift — on  my  soul  her  voice  falls, 
And  I  press  to  my  heart  the  fond  ring  that  she  gave. 

Give  the  Arab  his  steed — and  the  Miser  his  gold, 
Let  all  have  the  objects  their  hearts  dearest  crave; 
But  earth's  rarest  treasures  can  never  unfold. 
So  precious  a  boon — as  the  ring  that  she  gave : 
Yes,— drink  from  the  stream,  but  destroy  not  its  source, 
Or  its  bright  crystal  waters  I  ne'er  more  may  taste ; 
When  life's  noon  is  parched  the  poor  heart  we  divorce 
From  all — but  the  fountain  that  flows  o*er  its  waste. 

■f  The  late  Metdame  MaHbran,  gave  Trmpleton,  the  tenor  singer,  a  ring,  consisting  ot  two  brilliants 
and  a  niby,  as  a  token  of  her  admiration  of  his  performance  as  *'  Elvino'^  iu  tlie  opera  of  "La  Som« 
QMnbula."  I  h^ard  him  express,  lately,  that  he  would  part  with  all  the  property  he  possessed  sooner 
than  the  ring  that  she  gaire.~The  which  gave  rise  to  the  stanzas. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL    STATISTICS. 

[Purposing  occasionally  to  give  insertion  to  statistical  articles,  Ecclesiastical, 
Commercial,  Political,  Literary,  &c.  we  present  the  first  that  has  come  to  hand, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  S.  Woodhousc.  The  Miscellany  will  form  no  hypo- 
theses, or  make  any  deductions  from  such  tahles,  hut  simply  have  them  prepared 
with  extreme  care  and  accuracy,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  and  the  use 
of  those  who  may  require  them. — Eds.] 

It  is  now  exactly  a  century  since  the  firet  society  of  Methodists,  con- 
sisting of  ten  persons,  was  formed  by  the  late  Re?.  John  Wesley.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease,  in  1791,  the  number  of  members  in  the  various 
societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  71,578.  At  the  present 
time,  the  number  amounts  to  323,045  ;  of  which,  14,559  are  in  Wales ; 
3553  in  Scoilantl,  and  26,244  in  Ireland.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  about  130,000  members  belonging  to  various  bodies,  who  have  se- 
ceded from  the  parent  stock,  but  wIki  believe  the  same  doctrines,  and 
maintain  generally  the  same  discipline,  differing  only  in  points  of  church 
government — making  a  total  oifour  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mem- 
bers. The  persons  attending  upon  the  Methodist  ministry,  who  are  not 
members,  are  generally  considered  to  be  double  the  number  of  the  latter ; 
so  that  the  attendants  altogether  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Melhodists  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  cannot  be  less  than  about  1,350,000.  The  regular 
ministers,  who  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  amoimt  to  up- 
wards of  1600 ;  besides  which,  the  various  sections  of  the  Methodist  body 
have  now  about  17,000  local  preachers,  half  of  whom  probably  are 
employed  every  sabbath.  The  chapels  and  places  in  which  ihey  preach, 
amount  to  at  least  4600. 

These  statements  refer  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  Methodism  pre- 
vails the  most  in  England,  where  it  is  now  found  in  every  county.  The 
only  table  of  county  Methodism  hitherto  published,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Rev.  A  Jewitt,  in  1824,  calculated  upon  the  numbers  of  1823. 
Referring  as  it  does,  to  a  period  of  fifteen  years  back,  and  being  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  Wesleyans,  it  is  far  from  representing  the  state  of 
Methodism  generally  at  the  present  time.  In  the  following  table,  the 
three  principal  seceding  bodies  are  included,  which  amount  to  more  than 
one  third  of  the  parent  stock.  There  is  another  branch  of  the  Methodist 
family,  consisting  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  members,  chiefly  in  the 
West  of  England,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Bible  Christians,* 
or  Bryanites;  but  not  possessing  any  documents  by  which  to  assign 
their  numbers  to  different  counties,  they  are  omitted  in  the  tabular  view. 
One  of  the  columns  of  Mr.  Jewilt's  tables  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  and  seeing  the  progress  of  Methodism  in  those  counties 
where  the  original  body  only  still  exists. 
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•  Id  1S24,  tbc  nnuber  of  members  for  Surrey  was  included  in  the  Middkacx 
Bilgm,  whicb  gire*  ihe  appearuDcc  ol  there  being  a  smaller  iiiiniber  nrivr  in  Hi<l- 
dltiei  tlian  tlicri:  nu  at  that  time. 
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CRITICAL  ANALYSES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  Amphibious,  and  Reptiles,  or  Monocardian 
Animals.    By  Wm.  Swainson,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.    In  2  ?ols. 

To  see  the  name  of  William  Swainson  prefixed  to  any  new  work  upon  natural 
history,  is  all  but  at  once  to  decide  upon  its  merits,  and  to  proclaim  its  popu- 
larity.   At  no  previous  period  of  the  mind's  history  do  we  find  such  eager 
curiosity  to  have  prevailed  respecting  the  works  of  nature,  or  so  general  and 
laudable  a  desire  for  correct  information  upon  this  interesting  subject.  "  Search 
the  Scriptures"  is  a  command  the  compliance  with  which,  if  rightly  conducted, 
is  ever  attended  with  inestimable  benefit  and  instruction ;  and  if  we  extend 
and  apply  this  precept  to  that  other  and  earlier  book  of  divine   manifestation, 
daily  will  our  minds  be  surprised,  and  our  spirits  elevated  and  refreshed  with 
new   proofs  of  the  Creator's   wisdom,  with  the  varied  miracles  of  Almighty 
power — of  unwearied  and  inexhaustible  love.    The  present  treatise  commences 
with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  general  nature  and  relations  of  monocar- 
dian animals.     In  chapter  the  third  We  have  the  history  and  bibliography  of 
ichthyology,  and  some  valuable  information  with  reference  to  the  collecting  and 
preserving  fishes.     But  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  that  assigned  to  the  natural  arrangement  of  fishes, 
the  primarv  types  of  form,  and  the  analogies  they  present  to  other  classes  of 
animals,    ^fhc  plan  of  this  work  throughout  is  simple  and  correct,  the  arrange- 
ment excellent,  and  the  diction  vigorous  and  flowing;  and   we  know  not  that 
it  is  necessary  to  add  another  word  of  recommendation  when  we  state,  that 
Mr.  Swainson  has  beautifully  realized  and  illustrated  his  own  correct  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  subjects  should  be  treated,  contained  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  fifth  page  of  the  present  treatise. — **  The  g^eat  mass  of  man- 
kind look  to  scientific  men  for  placing  the  different  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge before  them  in  the  most  easy  and  comprehensive  form  consistent  with 
sound  philosophy;   and  however  highly  they  may  estimnte  the  profundity  of 
those  who  expatiate  upon  the  intricacies  of  their  art,  they  will  most  assuredly 
follow  and  admire  such  writers  only  as  choose  an  opposite  course ;  and  by  the 
simplicity  of  their  instruf^tion,  iind  the  facility  with  which  their  researches  may 
be  verified,  hold  out  attractions  to  those  who  desire  to  see  science  disencumbered 
of  all  unnecessary  mystery,  abstruse  technicalities,  or  empirical  assertions." 

"  Light,  its  Properties  and  E  fleets."  1838. 

This  beautiful  little  book,  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  is  a  per- 
fect gem  of  its  class,  and  altogether  a  curiosity,  whether  we  regard  its  matter, 
its  appearance,  or  its  cost;  any  one  desirous  of  making  a  present  could  not 
select  a  purchase  more  tasteful,  graceful,  and  inexpensive. 

The  State  in  its  relations  with  the  Church.     By  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq. 

We  have  been  able  to  afford  the  present  work  only  a  very  hasty  perusal  ;  we 
are  however  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  its  contents  to  say,  that  the  fair,  can- 
did, liberal,  and  manly  spirit  with  which  the  argumen  tis  throughout  conducted, 
ought  to  ensure  the  book  a  friendly  and  indulgent  reception  from  all  parties. 
The  style  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  as  it  should  be — plain  and  simple,  yet  refined 
and  correct;  and  all  the  facts,  inferences,  and  doctrines,  which  with  great 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  industry  and  judgment,  he  has  originated  or  collected,  are 
laid  before  us  without  parade  or  exaggeration ;  and  whatever  influence  or  efi'ect 
the  author's  argument  may  have  upon  our  religions  or  political  sentiments,  we 
cannot  lay  his  book  aside  without  being  favourably  impressed  with  the  earn- 
estness and  sincerity*  the  mild  and  courteous  forbearance  that  characterize  its 
pages.  Mr.  Gladstone  bids  farewell  to  his  readers,  and  supplicates  their  indul- 
gence in  the  modest  but  impressive  terms  of  Herder. — **  It  is  man  that  writes, 
and  thou  too,  reader,  art  man.  He  may  have  erred,  probably  he  has  erred  : 
thou  knowest  what  be  did  not ;  use  of  his  what  may  serve  thee,  consider  his 
intentions,  be  not  content  with  answering,  rather  improve  and  complete." — 
Htrder,  Idren,  Einleitring, 


COLLECTANEA.  59 

A  new  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and  the  mode  of  calculation  by  means  of 
it,  of  the  effective  power,  &c.  of  e?ery  kind  of  steam  engine,  stationary  or 
locomotive.     By  the  Chevalier  F.  M.  G.  de  Pambour. 

We  merely  notice  this  work  to  caution  the  reader  against  being  imposed  upon 
by  its  presumptuous  title.  If  the  Chevalier  has  achieved  any  thing  in  this 
matter,  then  Watt,  Boulton,  Lowther,  Farey,  Wood,  Larduer,  Hall,  and  other- 
like  have  done  nothing,  or  nothing,  according  to  our  gallant  knight,  consciously 
or  ijUeniUmaUy  ;  but  all  their  glorious  discoveries,  have  been  elicited  by  a  sort  of 
blind  and  imperative  instinct,  which  they  obeyed  even  as  their  own  machines 
49  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  constructed.  '*  The  theory  of  the  steam 
tngine  has  not  yet  been  explained ! ! !"  "  Indeed  !'* — *'  The  art  of  constructing 
them  has  proceeded  in  the  dark  *" — **  No !"  We  would  recommend  the  Chevn 
tier  de  Pambour  safely  and  snugly  to  deposit  his  papers  upon  steam-engines  in 
the  archives  of  the  Institute  Royale,  put  a  clean  shirt  in  his  portmanteau,  and 
come  and  pay  ns  a  visit  at  our  good  towns  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or 
Glasgow;  and  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  procure  a  certain  obscure  publica- 
tion, yclept,  **  Farey  on  the  Steam-engine/'  he  would  find  it  a  serviceable 
companion  on  the  road. 

Chronicles  of  London  Bridge. 

This  book  forms  No.  66  of  the  Family  Library.  It  contains  all  that  the  most 
zealous  antiquarian  need  know  concerning  that  right  ancient  structure,  and 
records  much  that  will  be  found  generally  interesting  and  instructive.  Tiio 
work  is  constructed  with  great  labour  and  research,  and  authorities  are  care 
folly  cited  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  historical  events  recorded.  We  would 
recommend  this  volume  to  such  of  our  readers  as  can  spare  a  thought  from  tiiu 
things  thai  art  for  those  that  were. 

Recollections  of  a  Tonr  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  1836,  1837.     By  the  Mau 

QUIS  OF   LONOONDEBKY.      2  V  ols. 

At  the  present  period,  when  public  attention  is  so  anxiously  directed  towards 
Russia  and  things  Russian — when  the  movements  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
are  scarcely  of  secondary  interest  to  those  of  St.  James's,  a  book  professing  t<> 
afford  so  much,  and  such  minute  information  upon  the  subject  as  the  one  now 
bcfore  ns,  will  necessarily  acquire  a  temporary  interest  and  importance.  Sue!) 
books  are  useful,  and  deserve  encouragement,  inasmuch  as  they  condescend  to 
topics  which  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  but  not  below  the  notice  of  th*' 
manofgenerai  information  and  accomplishment.  There  is  much  light  au<) 
amusing  matter  in  these  volumes  that  might  be  appropriately  transferred  to 
the  dinner  table,  or  recurred  to  in  the  hour  of  social  relaxation. 

A  variety  of  other  works  are  upon  our  table,  of  which,  the  few  that  merit 
attention  wiU  be  mentioned  in  our  succeeding  number. 


COLLECTANEA. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  work  on  Canada  observes,  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
union  of  the  provinces :  ^  The  project  of  uniting  them  into  one  legislature,  with 
a  central  Metropoliii,  is  most  violently  opposed  by  those  whose  personal  interests 
and  convenience  would  suffer  materially  by  a  change  in  the  seat  of  Government.. 
I  have  heard  some  persons  go  so  far  as  to  declare,  that,  if  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  were  to  be  established  by  law,  it  were  sufficient  to  absolve  a  man  from 
ms  aJlegiance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  measure  has  powerful  advocates  in  both 
provinces.  It  seems,  on  looking  over  the  map  of  this  vast  and  magnific(  nt 
country,  and  reading  its  whole  history,  that  the  political  division  into  tive 
provinces,  each  with  its  independent  governor  and  legislature,  its  separate  coi  i  es 
pondence  with  the  Colonial  office,  its  local  laws  and  local  taxation,  must  certainly 
add  to  the  amount  of  colonial  patronage,  and  perhaps  render  more  secure  the- 
subjection  of  the  whole  to  the  British  Crown  ;  but  may  it  not  also  have  pei  i»c 
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tuated  locaJ  distinctions  and  jealousies — ^kcpt  alive  divided  interests,  narrowed 
the  resources,  and  prevented  thu  improvement  of  the  country  on  a  large  and 
general  scale. 

The  Catholic  Church. — According  to  the  Catholic  directory  just  published, 
there  are  446  chapels,  9  colleges,  16  convents,  and  536  clergymen  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  67  chapels,  1  college,  1  convent,  and  74  clergymen  in  Scotland. 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  again  in  a  state  of  eruption.  The  weather  has  been  so 
mild  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  at  Naples,  that  many  persons  have  not  yet  put 
on  their  winter  clothing. 

The  original  MSS.  of  the  VVaverley  Novels,  and  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
some  other  poems,  by  Scott,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cadell,  publisher, 
Edinburgh;  they  form  a  large  file  of  quarto  volumes. 
That  beautiful  structure,  St.  Leonard's  church,  Hastings,  is  totally  destroyed. 
On  December  12th.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  gave  judgment  on  tlie  case  of  Mary 
Woolfrey,  for  erecting  a  tablet  in  Carisbrook  church -yard,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Pray  for  the  aoul  of  Joseph  Woolfrey."  The  defendant  was  acquitted  with 
costs,  on  the  ground  that  no  reference  to  purgatory  was  proved,  and  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  no  where  formally  prohibited  praying  for  the  dead. 

Crops  in  France, — The  fears  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  late  com  crops  in 
France,  are  fast  subsiding.    The  price  of  grain  has  fallen  in  several  districts. 

iSlavc  Trade, — It  was  lately  reported  at  Lisbon,  that  strict  instructions, 
respecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  have  been  sent  by  the  Portuguese 
government  to  the  governor-general  of  Angola. 

It  is  finally  settled  that  parliament  shall  meet  on  Tuesday  the  5th.  of  Feb. 
Delivery  of  Letters  on  the  Sabbath. — The  Lord  Mayor,  in  reply  to  a  deputation 
from  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London,  who  desired  his  lordship 
to  head  a  party  of  them  in  making  personal  application  to  Lord  Melbourne,  to 
protest  against  the  opening  of  the  post  office  on  Sunday ;  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  trouble  the  Premier  on  such  a  subject,  since  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  ever  so 
injurious  a  regulation  were  contemplated,  it  would  be  opposed  by  all  classes 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Chevet  Tunnel  on  the  North  Midland  Railway,  —This  stupendous  under- 
taking is  at  length  opened.  The  length  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in 
some  places  nearly  thirty  yards  under  ground.  The  viaduct  over  the  Bamsley 
canal  will  prove  a  gigantic  specimen  of  art. 

The  Church. — The  fund  subscribed  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of 
additional  curates  in  populous  places,  at  present  amounts  to  something  more 
than  £6000  per  annum.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  episcopal  bench, 
including  the  two  archbishops,  have  not  only  subscribed  liberally  to  the  fund, 
but  extend  to  it  all  their  patronage. 

The  new  Protestant  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  opened  on 
the  13th.  instant,  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation,  with  great  and  impressive 
solemnity. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  establishment  of  Mr  John 
Hind,  of  Nottingham,  conducted  by  Mr.  Draper,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wild,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Dexter,  have  each  of  them  accomplished  the  applying  of  the 
Jacquard  to  the  warp  lace  machine,  in  a  masterly  manner.  Their  products 
are  superior  to  the  French,  as  they  have  few,  if  any  mislappings,  which  so  much 
disfigure  the  French  Jacquard  nets.  The  speed  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  a  com- 
mon blond  frame.  By  this  great  improvement,  a  workman  will  be  enabled  to 
change  his  pattern,  in  as  many  minutes  as  it  has  taken  him  weeks  hitherto  to 
accomplish  it,  by  Dawson's  eccentric  wheels  and  extra  bars. 

A  new  and  important  manufacture  has  lately  arisen  in  the  hosiery  trade,  in 
making  lace  caps  from  the  stocking  frame,  by  the  aid  of  the  jack  tickler  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  HucknallTorkard,  who  originally  introduced  tlie  jack 
machine  into  the  cotton  manufactnre,i8  actively  engaged  in  some  improvements. 
Present  state  of  Trade  in  Manchester. — The  continued  advance  in  the  price  of 
cotton  at  Liverpool  has  of  course  rendered  the  spinners  unwilling  to  sell  except 
at  improved  rates,  which  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  conse- 
quently little  business  has  been  done.  The  buyers  of  twist  generally  fear  the 
instability  of  the  cotton  market,  and,  qonsequenUy,  provide  only  for  tneir  abso- 
lute  wants,  which  at  the  present  season  are  small.  The  sale  of  Manchester 
goods  is  pretty  biisk,  and  satisfactory  prices  are  obtained. 
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The  Iron  Trade, — This  branch  of  commerce  is  improving— demand  still  con- 
tiniies  brisk,  and  the  present  prices  are  easily  obtained. 

Propoied  Enlargement  of  the' Accommodation  within  the  Church  of  St.  Mary*8, 
Nattingkam, — It  is  intended  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the  interior  of  this  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  Chnrch,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  reception  of  a  much  larger 
congregation  than  it  will  now  accommodate.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  removing 
the  many  ponderous  and  unsightly  galleries,  and  the  various  large  and  cum- 
broQS  stair-cases  leading  to  them,  by  throwing  back  the  organ  and  organ  gal- 
lery, which  now  stand  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity ;  and  by  laying  open  the  noble  area  of  the  entire  interior  to  the  audi- 
tory. By  these  alterations,  as  there  will  be  no  gallery,  excepting  that  for  the 
organ, against  the  west  end,  there  will  be  no  obstruction  to  the  voice;  while 
the  whole  architecture  of  the  building,  with  the  transepts,  and  the  various  lofty 
and  graceful  pillars  and  arches  will  form  a  complete  and  splendid  coup  d'teil ; 
at  the  same  time  affording  566  additional  sittings,  of  which  380  will  be  appro- 
priated  to  the  poor. — The  whole  area  will  then  afford  measured  sittings  for 
nearly  2,000  persons.  The  expense  of  these  and  other  contingent  alterations  is 
computed  at  .f  2,000.  and  the  contracts  for  their  completion  are  already  made. 
The  population  of  the  parish  now  exceeds  40,000,  and  the  present  church 
accommodation,  by  actual  admeasurement,  is  not  more  than  equal  to  3,000 
sittings. — It  is,  therefore,  hoped,  that  the  admirers  of  our  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, the  friends  of  the  Establishment,  and  more  especially  such  as  desire  to 
provide  means  to  the  destitute  poor  for  their  attendance  on  the  services  of  the 
church,  will  not  fail  to  aid  this  undertaking. 

Birmingham  New  Churches. — Population  180,000,  accommodation  for  24,000. 
It  is  prop<»sed  to  erect  and  endow  ten  churches  within  the  next  five  years,  in 
the  poorer  parts  of  the  borough.  The  present  amount  of  subscriptions  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  shows,  most  convincingly, how  general  and  strong  an  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  such  accommodation  ;  and  is  still  fur- 
ther a  very  gratifying  proof  of  improvement  in  the  religious  and  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  England. 
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DooBLC  Staas. — Iligel,  the  bright  star  in  the  foot  of  Orion ;  the  large  star  white 
the  small  one  red;  visible  with  a  power  of  100 :  a  Geminorum,  both  stars  white 
distinct  with  130.  IT  Andromeda?,  large  star  red,  small  one  greenish  blue. 
X"  (Mesarthim)  Arietis,  distinct  with  100;  y  Aurigse,  large  star  orange,  small 
one  red.  ^  Cephei,  a  fine  double  star,  large  star  blue,  small  one  garnet. 
53  {  Uniae  Majoris,  a  binary  system,  visible  with  160.  x  Persei,  a  multiple 
star,  more  than  40  stars  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  a  beautiful  object  with 
80.  g  LacertaB,  quadruple,  forming  an  arch.  The  small  star  near  a  UrssB 
Minoris,  may  be  seen  in  a  20  inch  achromatic,  with  a  power  of  80. 

Nebuub.  The  finest  nebula  in  the  heavens,  namely,  that  near  B  Orionis,  is 
now  favoarably  situated  for  observation.  A  minute  examination  of  this  beauti- 
fol  object  cannot  fail  to  be  pleasing.  The  nebula  near  v  Andromeda)  is  a  fine 
telescopic  olycct,  it  is  40'  long  and  more  than  15'  broad.  With  the  naked  eye 
it  reaemblet  a  comet,  for  which  it  has  often  been  mistaken.  Between  y^  and 
^  <^ancri  is  a  mass  of  small  nebulous  stars  easily  visible.  Between  y|  and 
H  Geminorum  a  nebula,  with  other  small  stars.  South  of  7  Cygni  is  a  mass  of 
rer?  small  stars  surrounded  by  a  nebula.  To  the  north  of  (  Tauri,  is  a  nebula 
elouated  like  a  flaming  taper. 

Toe  larger  planets  are  visible  in  the  morning,  and  Uranns  in  the  evening. 
Mart,  being  nigh  his  opposition,  is  a  fine  object  for  telescopic  observation. 
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RE-APPEARANCE  OF  THE  COMET  OF  ENCKE,  1838. 

The  Comet  was  first  obseired  on  its  return  by  M.  Gall^,  assistant  at  the  obser- 
▼atory  of  Prof.  Encke,  on  the  night  of  Sept  16th.  It  was  seen  in  England  bj 
Sir  James  South  on  the  20th,  and  appears  to  have  been  generally  observed 
throughout  the  country,  since  that  time.  On  the  12th  of  November  its  figure 
was  approaching  an  oval,  with  a  condensation  of  nebulous  matter,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  sun.  At  this  time  a  small  star  was  distinctly  visible  through  the 
brightest  part,  affording  ample  proof  of  its  pellucid  nature,  fn  Nottingham  a 
succession  of  fine  evenings  from  the  7th  to  the  13th  rendered  it  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  tracing  it.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  comet  was  visi- 
ble to  the  unassisted  sight,  and  apparently  equal  in  brightness  to  the  nebula 
near  v  Andromedas.  It  is  now  receding  from  the  sun,  and  will  not  be  favour- 
ably  situated  for  observation  in  this  country  until  the  year  1848. 

This  body  is  of  the  class  termed  '*  nebulous,'*  being  destitute  of  any  star.Iike 
nucleus  or  tail.  Its  diameter  is  76,000  miles,  or  more  than  ten  times  that  of 
the  earth.  The  first  observation  on  record  in  which  it  can  be  identified  is  in 
1786,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Messiei  and  Mechain,  two  French  philosophers. 
It  was  afterwards  seen  in  1795  by  Miss  Herschell,  and  again  in  1805  and  1819, 
since  whiqh  year  it  has  been  recognized  at  every  appearance. 


Gambart*s  comet  will  return  to  its  perihelion  this  year,  but  will  be  unfa- 
vourably situated  for  observation  in  this  country.  In  the  Southern  hemisphere 
it  will  be  visible  early  in  May.  The  following  elements  of  its  orbit  have  been 
computed  by  Prof.  Santini : — 

Perihelion  passage.    July  23d,  1838,  at  0'03907  Mean  time  at  Padua. 

Logarithm  of  the  Semi-axis  major 0^5463436 

Angle  of  the  eccentricity 48«43'46"80 

InclinaUon 139 12'24"49 

Longitude  of  the  Node 1 10'^6'16"33 

Longitude  of  the  Perihelion  on  the  orbit,  248«>13'18"59 

Mean  daily  sidereal  moUon 533^^938407 

Period  of  revolution,  2459  days  or  67  years. 

J.  R.   zi. 
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From  Nn.  aO<*  to  Dee,  SOf A. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbii}  period  there  was  a  steady  east  wind,  which  reduced  the  teinpera' 
ture  to  a  low  point  for  the  season,  and  ultimately  produced  a  sharp  frost  On  the  24tn,  in 
the  morning,  the  barometer  stood  at  23,  and  on  the  26th,  at  night,  at  21.  On  the  27th,  the 
wind  pointed  towards  the  south,  with  a  falling  barometer,  and  on  the  following  day,  as  the 
wind  got  more  towards  that  quarter,  a  most  tremendous  gale  set  in,  which  continued  with' 
out  intermission  till  day  light  on  the  SOth.  During  this  terrible  gale,  the  barometer  went 
down  27-9  in.,  being  the  lowest  station  since  Nov.  4th,  1818,  and  the  rain  on  the  28th,  at 
night,  was  heavy  and  long  continued.  The  month  of  December,  hitherto,  has  been  marked 
by  no  winterlv  demonstrations,  except  a  few  frosty  nights— the  barometer  has  been  high  and 
steady,  and  tne  temperature  without  much  variation.  The  wind  has  several  times  threaten- 
ed to  shift  to  the  north-east,  but  has  quickly  found  its  way  back  to  the  opposite  quarter, 
always  following  the  course  of  the  sun.  Lot  the  wind  make  a  stay  in  the  east  for  a  while, 
and  such  mild  doiags  will  not  be  reported  next  mouth. 
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AtowK)loffjf.—The  Bulletin  SdenUfique  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  St.  Petersbourg,  T.  IV.  No.  7.  contains  a 
vvry  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Imperial  Academy  by  Professor  Jacobi,  on  the  galvanic  spark. 
Mr.  Faraday  regards  as  an  essential  support  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  galvanic  circuit,  the 
foictinie  tpark,  stated  to  be  obtained  by  a  process  at  the  closing  of  a  single  galvanic  circuit  be/ore 
ecntmet  of  the  diilerent  metals  is  made— at  the  moment  when  chemical  forces  only  are  efficient  as  a 
canse  of  action  Vr.  Jacobi  had  repeated  Faraday's  experiments,  and  found  them  confirmed  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  if  quicksilver  was  employed  in  completing  the  circuit.  He  gives,  howevei*, 
the  following  reasons  for  doubting  the  possibility  of  the  clusiug  spark ;  first,  because  the  fVee  electri- 
cal teoidon  at  tLe  poles  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  especially  of  a  single  circuit,  is  too  weak  to  be  able 
to  brcAk  through  a  stratum  of  air;  and  then,  when  the  spark  has  once  passed,  no  reason  exists  why 
this  should  not  take  place  in  continuance.  Jacobi  leaves  the  fact  doubtfUl — whether  a  spark  can 
take  plmce  previotuly  to  contact  After  repeated  experiments  he  found  that  the  points  of  the  wires 
might  be  approximated  to  within  a  distance  of  0.00005  English  inch  of  each  other  without  a  spark 
passing,  either  on  employing  a  simple  circuit,  or  with  a  battery  of  twelve  pairs.  What  takes  place 
when  Use  contact  is  completed  and  broken,  is  therefore  simply  a  phenomenon  of  combustion.  The 
experiments  made  to  decide  this  fact  are  so  delicate  and  minute,  and  the  effects  produced  so  subtle 
and  evanescent,  that  we  should  think  the  suhjiect  always  open  to  discussion. 

Professor  Johnston,  by  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the  general  doctrine  of  isomorphism— (the  law 
that  describes  like  forms  as  indicating  like  formula)) — ^has,  without  impairing  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  genend  theory,  established  a  negative  position,  that  like  forms  do  not  always  in  compound 
sulwtanoes  indicate  like  formulas ;  an  important  and  independent  truth  which  points  to  some  more 
general  law  still  to  be  sought  for,  but  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fundamental  and  leading 
principles  of  the  isomorphio  doctrine. 

Pnifessor  Faraday  has  concluded  the  present  scene  of  his  researches  in  electricity  by  a  most  mas. 
terly  examination  of  the  great  question  of  specific  inductive  capacity,  i.e.  whether  diflei-ent  dielectric 
bodies  actually  do  possess  any  influence  over  the  degree  of  induction  which  takes  place  through 
them.  Should  any  such  difference  exist,  it  would  be  highly  ini^iortant  in  the  further  comprehension 
of  the  laws  and  results  of  induction,  besides  a  very  powerful  argument  for  the  theory  which 
M.  Faraday  has  already  promulgated,  that  the  whole  dei)ends  upon  a  molecular  action,  in  contradis. 
tinction  to  one  at  sensible  distance  s.  The  learned  professor  may,  we  hope,  be  induced  to  extend  his 
mtearches  in  this  interesting  department  of  science  to  the  question  whether  electricity  be  a  fluid  or 
fluids,  or  a  mere  power  or  condition  of  recognised  matter. 

Cbkmistrt. — Lactate  of  Vrta — M.  M.  Cap  and  Henri,  by  treating  lactate  of  lime  with  oxalate  of 
urea,  obtaine.*  lactate  of  urea,  which  crystallizes  in  very  white  prismatic  needles,  and  possesses  very 
distinct  chemical  characters.  This  lactate  has  also  been  found  by  them  in  a  natural  state ;  after 
having  separated  the  free  lactic  acid  from  urine  by  an  excess  of  hidrate  of  zinc,  Uiey  obtained  this 
salt  in  crystals,  and  perfectly  identical  with  that  prepared  by  direct  combination. 

ZooLOOT  — Sew  AMOtnaious  Reptile. — Dr.  John  Natteier,  the  industiious  collector,  who  has  lately 
returned  to  Vienna  fh)m  South  America  with  his  large  collections,  has  described  in  the  "  Annals  of 
the  Vienna  Museum"  (II.  p.  167.)  underthe  name  of  Lepidosiren  Paradoxa,  a  new  anomalous  reptile^ 
which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  eel,  but  is  covered  with  loi-ge  netted  scales,  and  the  body  is 
furnished  with  four  simple  elongated  tapering  legs ;  the  front  pair  being  placed  on  the  back  edge  of 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  spiracles,  and  the  hinder  pair  on  the  under  side  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body. 
The  jaws  are  furnished  with  strong  truncated  teeth  Thera  are  other  peculiarities  of  form  which 
distinguish  this  creature.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Brazils,  near  the  river  Amazon,  and  grows  to 
three  feet  in  length.  They  had  two  s])ecimens  in  the  Vienna  Museum ;  one  of  them  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  Professor  Bischoff  for  the  purpose  of  being  dissected. 

A  moM  interesting  paper  has  been  addressed  to  Mr  Edward  Charlesworth,  by  Thomas  Bradley, 
Esq.  from  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  West  Strand,  on  the  habits  of  the  gymnotus  elec- 
tricQs,  or  electric  eel  From  close  observation,  Mr.  Bra'Uey  is  led  to  believe  that  the  extraordinary 
power  possessed  by  the  animal  of  giving  a  severe  electiic  shock  to  any  creature  coming  in  contact 
with  it,  or  within  a  certain  distance  of  it,  b  given  as  a  means  of  taking  or  securing  its  pivy,  though, 
perti^is,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  defence. 

AacHiTBCTUKE. — Batisbon. — The  erection  of  the  magnificent  Walhalla,  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Trollope  in  her  **  Vienna,"  is  making  considerable  process,  as  is  also  the  beautiful  tomb— a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  style— which  prince  Turn  and  Taxis  is  raising  to  the  memory  or  his  late  con- 
sort and  which  will  cost,  when  completed,  jS5000.  It  will  take  five  yeai-s  to  finish  this  structure.  Mr. 
Saolieatner,  the  eminent  artist  of  that  city,  has  been  several  years  occupied  in  executing  the  superb 
paindng  on  0ss8,  which  has  been  so  generally  admired. 

Letters. — Professor  Wilson,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, stated,  that  his  paper  on  the  Foe-Kue-Ki,  had  created  some  interest  in  Paris,  and  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  M.  Julien,  informing  him  of  his  success  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  travels  of 
Mivan  Thsang,  tbe  Chinese  traveller  alluded  to  in  that  paper,  who  had  travelled  in  India  from  A.D. 
QS8  to  640,  and  who  had  visited  and  described  no  fewer  than  1H3  states  of  that  country.  M.  Julien 
farther  stated,  that  the  diflSculty  of  translating  this  work  was  very  great,  flrom  its  ancient  and  figura- 
tive style,  and  from  its  mixture  of  Sanscrit  words  disfigured  by  the  Chinese  mode  of  writing.  A 
translation  oi  this  book  would  indeed  be  most  useful  to  the  students  of  the  ancient  institutions  and 
history  of  India 

Tbe  late  Kev.  Mr.  Kendal  left  behind  him  in  MS.  a  grammar  of  the  New  Zealand  tongui*,  highly 
inteiestiDg  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view ;  its  publication  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  works  on 
phDokgy. 

Civiet. — ^A  society  has  been  formed  at  Berlin^  by  a  number  of  literary  men  connected  with  the 
poiodied  press,  wiUi  the  view  of  checking  the  evil  of  literary  piracy.  In  the  absence  of  any  law  on 
whiA  to  ground  their  operations,  they  reckon  on  being  able  to  call  into  existence  a  moral  hifluence 
inthorbdult 

PauiTlvOv— JftfnicA. — ^The  papers  speak  in  terms  of  high  commenilation  respecting  a  painting  in 
iha  exhibitKMi,  the  production  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  an  English  artist.    It  represents  a  woman  and 
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child,  from  the  Abruzzi,  kneeling  before  an  iraa^e  of  tlte  virgin.  The  drawing  is  not  described  at 
perfect,  bat  the  chief  merit  of  the  ))icture  cousints  in  tlie  comiMsition,  depth,  colouring,  and  numage- 
nient  of  the  character  and  accessories  In  Venice,  IGOO  paintings  have  gradually  accrued  to  ttie 
Austrian  treasury  by  escheat  or  sequestration. 

A  new  opera  entitled  "  Francis  the  first"  has  been  introduced  at  our  great  national  theatre  of  Drary 
Lane ;  the  author  is  Mr.  £  J  Loder,  whose  reputation  as  a  composer  will,  in  this  instance,  suffisr  no 
diminution.  This  opera  contains  several  ballads,  one  or  two  of  great  sweetness,  alone  svilficient  to 
reconuuend  it  to  an  English  audience.  The  masical  taste  of  Englishmen  has  scarcely  yet  readied 
the  degree  of  cultivation  reciuisite  to  appreciate  the  scientific  elaborate  harmonization  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  German  School ;  melody  is  always  expected  and  welcomed ;  hence  the  preference 
given  to  Aubcr's  music;  hcnrc  the  rising  reputation  of  Balfe,  and  the  ready  praise  awiurded  to  others 
of  his  school. 

**Guillaumo  Tell,''  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Rossini,  has  at  length  been  introduced  to  our  En^ish 
public  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  boauty  and  reputation.  Some  portions  of  this  opera  have  never 
been  surpasjted,  scarcely  ever  equalled  by  Rossini:  not  even  in  his  "  Armida,"  "Tancredi,"  or 
*  Otello,"  was  his  inspiration  more  vi\id  or  mure  true,  than,  when  yielding  to  its  inilueuce  he  pro- 
duMtd  this  exquisite  compojitiou. 

Geography. — W.  Martm  Leake,  Esq.  lately  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  a  very  instroctiTe 
paper  "  on  the  Stado  as  a  liitear  measure.  "Thi-s  essay  went  to  disprove  the  notion  of  modem  Geo- 
graphers, that  the  ancients  in  computation  of  distance  employed  stadcs  of  different  lengths,  varying  in 
the  numlier  contained  in  a  degree  of  latitude  from  fiOO  to  750.  Dy  an  attentive  examination  ofall 
tlte  evidence  to  be  derived  on  this  ijuestion,  from  ancient  authors,  or  extant  monuments,  Mr.  Leake 
arrives  at  the  opinion,  that  Uie  Staue  as  a  linear  measure  had  but  one  standard,  namely,  the  length  of 
the  footraco,  or  iuten  al  between  the  ii^^rripia  ^"'^  Kafnrrijp  in  o\\  the  stadia  of  Greece,  and  which 
is  verv  clearly  defined  as  having  consisted  of  (KM)  Greek  feet.  This  opinion  chiefly  refers  to  Hellas. 
In  Asiatic  Greece  it  is  probable  that  the  Babylonian  stade  measured  683  feet,  the  Samiaa  687,  and 
the  rergamcnion  607  English  feet. 

Prices  of  tlie  English  Funds  from  November  20  to  December  20. 


Bank  Stock 202J  to  203 

Three  per  Cent,  red 92^  to  93 

Three  per  Cent  Consols 93 j 

Consols  fur  Account  93^  to  91 


3 J  per  Cent,  red lOOJ  to  lOOf 

New  8i  per  Cents    101  g  to  101 1 

Ix)iig  Annuities 14      to  141 


The  average  prices  of  grain  for  the  past  month  have  been 
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MONTHLY  RECORD. 

A  regulation  ha>«  been  made  at  the  general  i»ost  office,  by  which  any  sura,  not  exceeding .£3.,  may 
be  transmitted  ut  a  charge  uf  6d.  for  a  post  olllce  order,  and  not  exceeding  £0.  for  Is.  6d, 

A  royal  [>roclaraation  has  been  issued  fur  the  supprc^iou  of  toi-ch  light  meetings,  which  had 
become  alnrmingly  prevalent  in  I^ncashire. 

Lord  Durham,  on  bis  return  from  Canada,  was  not  saluted  as  an  officer  of  government  on  his 
arrival  at  IMymouih. 

Another  outbreak  has  taken  place  in  Uie  lower  province  of  Canada,  which  was  promptly  suppressed 
through  the,  energy  uf  Sir  Jnhn  Colbome,  the  new  governor. — 'I'he  upper  province  was  also  invaded 
by  mnrau'ling  bands,  from  tlie  .\merican  frontier,  but  with  no  better  sucres.s. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  Cabinet  bos  declared  it^  determination  that  the  long-pending  difPerences 
between  Holland  ard  Belgium  shall  be  finally  settled  upun  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  the  24  articles. 
— This  seems  to  havf  embarrassed  the  French  goverumeut,  whos«*  object  was  to  temporise. 

It  is  argued,  fh>m  th;'  contents  of  sime  letters  from  Lemberg  of  the  10th  ult.,  that  some  diflt'rences 
have  arisen  between  Austria  and  Russia.  3(),0(K)  Austrian  trou}>.s  had  lately  arrived  in  Gallica  and 
Bukowine ;  besides  six  retriments  of  infantry,  eight  of  cavalry,  and  a  numerous  park  of  artillery,  it  is 
stated,  wen*  man-hing  towards  the  Ru.nsian  iVohtior.  It  is  supposed  that  Austiia  has  been  concen- 
trating this  large  force  to  be  in  a  condition  to  lejud  a:iy  aggression  on  the  put  of  Russia. 


Obituauy. Nov.  IQih,  Profe-ssor  Broassais,  at  his  country  seat  of  Vitry.  He  was  bom  in  1773, 

in  St.  Maloes.  The  name  of  this  great  rcfoimer,  the  Galen  of  his  age,  will  shine  proudly  fr^im  the 
page  of  every  future  history  of  France. 

Latdy,  Baron  Frederick  Cuvicr,  F.R.S  ,  at  Strasburg,  returning  from  his  annual  tour  as  Inspector 
General  to  the  University  of  Paris. 

Nov.  16,  in  Paris,  Cutler  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Jud^re  Advocate  General,  and  M.P.  for  Kirkcudbright. 

Nov.  19,  at  Paris,  Edward,  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  gt  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Bcmick,  natural  son 
of  James  II  ,  and  of  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough* 

Nov.  iH\  William  L  Rf>ger8,  Esq.,  upwards  of  twenty  years  magistrate  at  Hattou  Garden,  hi^y 
e8t4*emed  as  a  skilful  but  humane  lawyer,  and  as  a  good  and  honourable  man. 

Nov.  20,  the  Earl  of  Seflon,  at  his  house  iii  Arlington-street 

Nov.  21,  at  WhiteoJI  House,  London,  that  eminent  agriculturist,  Richard  Dawson,  Esq.,  he  was  the 
largest  landholder  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  haring  upwards  of  3000  acres  under  cultivation. 
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CHAPTERS  ON   POETRY  AND  POETS. 

No.  2. 


HOMER. 

**  He  eometti  to  70a  with  words  set  in  delip^tfiil  proportion,  either  accompanied  with  or  prepared 
for  the  well-enchanting  skill  or  music,  and  with  a  tale  forsooth  ho  cometh  to  jrou,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeCh  children  bxmi  plajr,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney-coi-nto*." 

These^  reader,  are  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of 
Poesie ;  and  well  do  they  fit  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  who  is  the  suhject 
of  our  present  chapter. 

HOMER^  be  this  the  name  of  an  individual  or  a  family,  one  in  many, 
or  many  in  one,  arose  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Greece.  Of  those 
coantries  Herodotus  has  said  that  no  part  of  the  earth  which  he  knew 
was  so  blessed  in  soil  and  climate.  So  that  the  fairest  land  nursed  the 
first  Poet. 

Many  are  the  venerable  traditions  and  associations  which  crowd  up 
around  this  name — HOMER.  Some  have  represented  him  as  an  ancient 
bard,  blind  and  poor,  wandering  from  city  to  city,  and  earning  subsistence 
by  his  power  of  song.  Others  have  supposed  that  this  description 
merely  characterises  a  whole  band  of  Homeric  minstrels,  by  whose  joint 
labour  the  poems  were  produced,  sung,  and  delivered  down  to  the  memory 
of  their  itinerant  successors.  Others  again  have  thought  and  laboured  to 
prove  that  Homer  was  identical  with,  or  close  in  descent  from,  one  of 
his  own  heroes.  It  is  enough  for  us,  in  an  essay  like  the  present,  to 
observe^  that  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be  regarded  by  our 
readers  as  wrapped  in  obscurity,  to  be  penetrated  only  by  the  strength  of 
internal  evidence,  and  that  evidence  not  yet  fully  understood.  Their 
Asiatic  origin  and  extreme  antiquity  is  perhaps  all  that  can  be  unques- 
tionably decided. 
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Now  these  poems  are  said  by  Herodotus,  tlie  father  of  Grecian  history, 
to  have  been  composed  four  hundred  years  before  his  time;  i,e.  somewhere 
about  the  year  before  Christ  850;  while  Ahab  and  the  later  kings  were 
reigning  over  Israel.  So  that  with  the  exception  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  one  or  two  more  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  these  are  the 
oldest  writings  extant. 

And  as  such  are  they  to  be  treated  :  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  notions 
and  conclusions  of  the  more  mature  lifetime  of  the  world,  but  to  be 
approached  as  venerable  relics,  indicative  of  the  strong  fancy  and  practical 
wisdom  of  an  unlettered  age — an  age  when  human  passion  was  the 
actuating  principle  of  life,  and  the  face  of  nature  the  only  book  open  to 
the  eves  of  men. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  history  of  the  poems  may  not  unaptly 
introduce  our  notice  of  their  plan  and  merits. 

It  is  said  that  they  existed  at  first  in  separate  ballads,  all  written  in 
one  metre,  and  one  dialect  or  brogue,  and  having  reference  to  one  great 
subject,  viz.,  the  tale  of  Troy.  In  the  tiibles  of  contents  of  the  various 
books,  the  titles  of  many  of  these  ballads  are  still  retained.  It  was 
believed  in  Ancient  Greece  tliat  Pisistratus,  the  first  minister  of  Athens, 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  collected  these  ballads  together  and 
arranged  them,  so  as  to  make  of  them  one  consistent  story,  under  the 
names  of  the  Iliad,  or  '  Lay  of  the  War  of  Troy,*  and  the  Odyssey,  or 
'  Adventures  of  Odysseus,*  in  his  return  from  that  war. 

So  that  we  arc  not  to  look  in  either  of  these  poems  for  a  complete 
whole,  as  a  work  of  art.  They  are  both  fragments,  if  regarded  according 
even  to  the  professed  rules  of  Epic  poetry  which  have  been  built  out  of 
them.  But  in  this  respect  they  widely  differ.  The  Iliad  seems  to  be 
composed  of  more  antique  materials  than  the  Odyssey.  We  may  com- 
pare the  former  to  a  piece  of  mosaic  work  entirely  wrought  out  of  small 
fragments  of  antiquity ;  while  the  latter  resembles  rather  a  damaged 
picture,  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  other  pieces  of  the  same  date. 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  against  his  fellow  chieftains  of  the  Greeks  encamped  against 
Troy,  and  the  mischievous  consequences  thereupon  ensuing.  Certainly 
if  any  one  thing  be  more  prominent  than  another  throughout  the  poem, 
it  is  this :  but  it  is  by  no  means  consistently  kept  in  view ;  and  many 
parts  of  the  Iliad  are  plainly  composed  in  ignorance  of  it  altogether. 
Achilles  is  called  the  hero  of  the  Iliad ;  but  here  again,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  poet  ever  had  him  in  view  as  such.  The  hero  is  various 
in  various  parts,  according  as  the  original  ballads  contained  the  song  of 
the  prowess  of  such  or  such  a  chieftain. 

The  plan  of  the  Odyssey  is  more  consistent ;  the  ultimate  return  of 
Odysseus  to  his  home  is  kept  in  view  throughout,  and  accomplished ;  but 
not  before,  as  in  a  diseased  dream,  we  have  long  become  weary  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  careless  about  its  accpiisition ;  not  until  long  delay 
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has  blighted  all  prospect  of  delight ;  and,  as  also  do  our  dreams,  the 
story  goes  beyond  its  object^  and  fades  off  in  preternatural  mystery  and 
melancholy  obscurity. 

Let  so  much  suffice  for  the  plan  and  merits,  as  wholes,  of  these  won- 
derful compositions — and  we  have  only  said  thus  much  in  accordance 
with  the  critical  consent  of  mankind,  being  ourselves  little  inclined  to 
praise  where  praise  cannot  be  due,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  most  sublime 
productions  of  human  genius  for  not  having  that  which  they  were  never 
intended  to  have. 

We  had  much  rather  regard  them  (and  would  have  pur  readers  of  the 
same  mind)  as  lepositories  for  the  beautiful  and  majestic  thoughts  of  men 
long  since  gone  by,  and  of  the  simple  and  prominent  passions  of  the 
infancy  of  society.  As  such,  we  proceed  to  lay  their  treasures  before  our 
readent.  And  as  we  wish  to  be  intelligible  to  all,  we  will  give  them  in 
our  native  tongue,  merely  referring  to  the  original  Greek.  The  transla- 
tions are  our  own  :  for  many  and  good  as  have  been  the  versions  of 
Homer,  none  is  there  which  will  suit  our  purpose,  that  of  a  popular 
transmission  of  his  poetical  beauties  to  the  English  mind. 

The  Troy  of  Homer  is  a  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  the  shrubby, 
rocky,  cavernous  Ida.  It  is  in  a  sandy  plain,  through  which  flow  the 
rirulets  Scamauder  and  Simois  to  the  iEgean  sea.  Its  citadel  is  high 
and  exposed,  commanding  a  view  of  the  plain.  It  is  walled  by  no 
common  walls ;  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  the  bright-haired  sun-god,  had 
with  their  own  hands  built  them  for  one  of  the  old  kings.  Within  these 
divine  ramparts  was  contained  the  most  beautiful  of  human-kind,  the  far- 
famed  Helen.  Herself  half  divine,  she  struck  and  ravished  the  hearts  of 
the  Trojans  with  her  beauty  ;  and  even  the  old  and  sage  were  moved  to 
say,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  nations  contended  for  such  a  woman. 
She  had  been  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Laced aemon,  on  the 
Grecian  side  of  the  ^gean.  Thence  Paris,  the  young  and  beautiful  son 
of  the  king  of  Troy,  had  carried  her  off  in  one  of  the  piratical  expeditions 
of  the  time.  Vengeance  for  this  outrage  had  filled  the  coast  of  Troy  with 
hostile  Grecian  squadrons.  Ten  successive  winters  and  suuimers  did 
this  host  beleaguer  the  fated  city.  Far  otherwise  than  in  modem  sieges, 
no  taking  by  storm,  no  blockade  was  attempted.  The  warfare  only 
seemed  to  be  the  theatre  for  national  and  individual  prowess.  Half  the 
besieging  force  was  always  absent  tilling  fields  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
rest.  Allies  and  supplies  flowed  into  the  gates  of  Troy  uninterrupted. 
Truces  were  frequently  established,  during  which  the  adverse  patties 
mingled  unrestrainedly.  The  mysterious  deities  of  Heathendom  influ- 
enced and  mixed  in  the  action.  Sometimes  one  chieftain,  sometimes 
another  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  king  of  gods  and  men,  himself  bound 
by  the  decrees  of  destiny,  balances  the  fortunes  of  the  conibatanis,  and 
aUovs  them  each  his  day  of  glory.  In  the  midst  of  this  lingering  nnd 
com^icated  strife,  the  action  of  the  Iliad  opens.    Thei'e  is  divii»ion  in  the 
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Grecian  camp.  Achilles,  the  chief  of  the  fiery  temper  and  unconquered 
strength,  is  insulted  hy  the  commander  of  the  Greeks.  His  heautiful 
prize — Briseis,  is  taken  from  him.  In  son'ow  and  rage  he  complains  to 
his  goddess-mother,  a  nymph  of  the  ocean.  He  looks  over  the  salt-sea 
foam  and  prays.  His  mother  rises  from  the  grey  breakers  like  a  mist, 
and  promises  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  king  of  gods.  From  him 
she  obtains  a  promise  that  he  would  avenge  her  son  upon  the  Greeks, 
and  give  victory  to  them  of  Troy  till  the  besieging  chieftains  should 
regret  his  absence  fi'om  the  fight.     This  having  gained,  she 

•    *  plunged  from  the  glittering  heaven  beneath  the  salt-sea  deeps. 

Achilles  then  shuns  the  fight,  and  with  his  soldiers  and  his  lyre  spends 
the  time  as  he  best  may.  But  the  war  is  not  relinquished,  the  Greeks  are 
collected  to  council : 

From  ships  and  tents  to  council  thronged  the  warrior  companies ; 
Sounding  as  when  the  plunging  surf  of  many  voiced  seas 
Along  a  broad  beach  thunders,  and  the  deep  is  in  a  roar. 

The  battle  is  prepared ;  they  are  exhorted  by  Agamemnon  the  king  of 
men  to  be  ready ;  and  again 

The  Grecian  armies  shouted  loud,  as  when  the  ocean  waves 
Arc  dashing  on  some  forward  rock,  round  which  incessant  raves 
The  fury  of  all  winds. 

They  are  all  armed ;  and  the  warlike  goddess  is  among  them  ;  and  they 
forget  their  homes  and  their  wives  in  the  ardour  of  their  march. 
Then  follows  a  chain  of  magnificient  images ; 

As  fire  upon  the  mountain  tops  the  boundless  forest  bums, 
And  all  the  country  far  and  wide  the  spreading  blaze  discerns; 
So  glorious  from  the  marching  host  the  gleam  of  armour  bright 
Rose  upwards  to  the  firmament,  and  reached  the  heavenly  height. 
And  as  the  myriad  flocks  of  birds  in  Asian  meadows  throng. 
Wild  geese,  or  swans,  or  long-necked  cranes,  Cayster's  streams  along. 
Hither  and  thither  flying  round,  and  clapping  with  their  wings, 
They  clang  with  screams  discordant,  and  loud  the  meadow  rings ; 
So  poured  their  many  multitudes  from  tents  and  ships,  to  meet 
In  the  Scamandrian  plain :  sharp  rung  the  earth  beneath  the  feet 
Of  men  and  horses :  till  along  the  flowery  mead  they  stood 
Unnumbered  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  when  spring  bedecks  the  wood. 

We  pass  onward  fast,  for  we  can  only  aflford  like  a  butterfly  to  sip 
beauties  here  and  there,  and  must  send  our  reader  to  Homer  himself 
for  a  full  revel  of  delight. 

All  this  is  in  the  second  book.  The  third  is  a  noble  book.  The 
armies  are  ranged  under  their  leaders,  and  proceeding  to  action ;  here  is 
a  taste  of  it :  not  a  translation,  but  a  transferring  of  some  parts  : 

The  sound  of  war  was  heard  that  mom  in  Ilion's  windy  towers, 
For  from  the  coast  avenging  Greece  advanced  with  all  her  powers; 
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Thick  at  the  summer  bees  that  swarm  around  their  rocky  hive, 
The  level  fields  with  arms  and  steeds  were  glittering  and  alire. 
Rise  up  my  men,  boM  Hector  cried,  our  foes  arc  trampling  near; 
The  dust  their  herald  ye  may  see,  their  leaders'  voices  hear . 
Full  many  a  fight  hath  Hector  waged,  full  oft  a  leader  been ; 
But  a  band  so  many  thousand  strong,  he  never  yet  hath  seen. 
With  pealing  shout  and  clang  of  shield  the  eager  Dardans  rose, 
And  rushed  upon  the  level  field  to  meet  the  stranger  foes : 
Silent  and  wrathful  to  their  front  the  Argive  hosts  advance, 
Firm-grasped  was  every  faithful  sword,  and  couched  each  trusty  lance. 

But  now  to  a  picture  widely  different — 

In  Ilion's  inner  halls  the  while,  the  fairest  of  her  kind 

On  tlje  deep-woven  tapestry  colour  to  colour  joined : 

She  formed  anew  in  mimic  war  the  myriad  troubles  sprung 

From  her  bright  eyes,  and  form  divine,  and  honey-dropping  tongue. 

She  sate  between  two  goodly  rows  of  columus  white  and  tall, 

Seeming  a  goddess  in  her  shrine  within  that  palace-hall ; 

Light  of  excessive  beauty  shone  unveiled  from  every  limb, 

She  was  the  daylight  of  that  place,  and  all  besides  was  dim. 

White  glanced  her  arms,  as  o'er  the  work  in  pleasant  toil  they  moved  ; 

She  traced  her  Phrygian  shepherd-boy,  or  him  she  once  had  loved ; 

She  traced  each  shape  of  godlike  chiefs  with  whom  she  played  in  youth, 

Or  led  the  naked  Spartan  dance  in  innocence  and  truth. 

Then  comes  a  scene  which  we  are  quite  reluctant  our  readers  should 
lose,  but  beauties  lie  so  thick  in  our  path  that  we  must  dismiss  it  with 
brief  notice.  While  thus  working,  sweet  and  sad  desire  of  her  former 
husband  and  abode,  and  her  young  child  (for  she  had  left  one,  her  firsts 
in  Europe)  came  over  her;  she  rises  and  goes  forth  ;  the  elders  wonder 
at  her  beauty;  the  aged  king  Priam  salutes  her,  and  places  her  beside 
him  on  the  wall,  whence  she  can  see  and  describe  to  him  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  the  acquaintances  of  her  childhood.  One  by  one  she  points  them 
out;  the  majesty  of  Agamemnon,  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  ordinary 
form  and  gait  of  Odysseus,  the  burly  bulk  of  Ajax,  excite  by  turns  the 
old  man  s  wonder;  and  the  scene  ends  with  an  exquisitely  pathetic  touch, 
such  as  none  but  Homer  could  give  :  Helen  is  speaking  : 

And  now  I  see  the  rest  full  well,  each  comely-visaged  Greek, 
Whose  countenance  I  know  of  old,  whose  fortune  I  could  speak; 
But  two  [  cannot  recognize  as  leaders,  far  or  near. 
Whom  the  same  mothcf  bore  with  me,  my  own  twin  brothers  dear : 
Perchance  they  have  not  crost  the  seas  from  Lacedemon*s  land. 
Perchance  e'en  now  they  keep  yon  ships  that  line  the  ocean  strand, 
Unwilling  to  come  down  and  join  the  battle,  lest  their  name 
Should  be  obscured  in  men's  report,  and  share  their  sister's  shame. 
She  spoke ;  but  them  long  since  the  earth  had  wrapped  in  cold  embrace 
At  home  in  Lacedemon,  in  their  dear  native  place. 

Bat  we  pass  on.  The  battle  is  put  ofi*,  the  rival  husbands  join  in 
fliiigle  combat,  to  no  avail ;  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  the 
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bests  are  mingled  in  deadly  conflict  The  poet  rolls  on  his  majestic 
numbers,  dispensing  life  and  death  ;  the  very  lists  of  the  slain  are  full  of 
melancholy  majesty ;  and  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  terrors,  beauty  and 
tenderness  constantly  break  forth.    Here  is  the  grandest  of  battle  scenes : 

And  now  into  one  spot  at  once  the  mailed  squadrons  roll, 

With  shield  to  shield,  and  spear  to  spear,  and  valiant  soul  to  soul ; 

There  is  the  shout,  and  there  the  shriek,  the  slaying  and  the  slain ; 

Beneath  the  blood  of  heroes  flows :  the  meadow  reeks  again. 

As  when  two  tempest-swollen  streams,  that  down  the  mountaTns  fret, 

In  some  deep  rocky  bottom  with  their  angry  floods  are  met. 

Each  from  their  height  tumultuous,  the  headlong  watera  pour 

In  one  ravine,  and  from  afar  the  shepherd  hears  their  roar. 

A  beautiful  youth,  Simoeisius,  so  named  of  the  river  Sitnois,  by  whose 
bank  he  was  bom,  is  slain  by  a  Grecian  chief;  he  is  said  to  fall  like  some 
comely  poplar  by  the  river  side :  and  the  thought  is  enlarged  into  a 
beautiful  simile,  which  want  of  space,  not  of  will,  compels  us  to  omit. 

The  fifth  book  contains  the  ballad  or  lay  of  the  prowess  of  Diomedes 
the  Greek.  And  a  formidable  fellow  he  is;  for  not  even  the  semi- 
material  deities  of  the  time  escape  the  stroke  of  his  spear.  The  goddess 
of  love,  who  had  dared  to  mingle  in  the  fight,  and  even  the  god  of  war 
himself,  have  their  celestial  blood  drawn  by  a  mortal  hand.  All  this 
strength  is  given  him  by  Pallas  Athena,  the  goddess  ot  wisdom.  Here 
is  his  description : 

And  in  his  day  of  glory,  from  his  helmet  and  his  shield 
There  gleamed  a  restless  fire  abroad  across  the  battle  field ; 
Most  like  the  autumn  star  whose  beams  their  brightest  glory  shed, 
When  first  he  rises  newly-decked  from  out  his  ocean-bed. 

He  bears  down  before  him  the  ranks  of  the  Trojans ;  and  again  we  have 
the  storm-swollen  torrent  brought  into  comparison,  carrying  away  bridges 
and  fences  before  it.  This  would  naturally  be  a  favourite  similitude  in  a 
rocky  and  pastoral  country.  So  would  likewise  the  frequent  combats 
with  wild  beasts  in  defence  of  the  flocks.  In  one  place  we  have  the  boar 
surrounded  by  hunters  and  dogs,  making  his  final  stand,  and  terrible  in 
death :  in  another  the  lion  has  entered  the  fold,  and  has  been  slightly 
wounded  by  the  shepherd,  and  having  his  anger  roused,  is  raging  round, 
while  the  sheep  crowd  frightened  in  a  comer ;  again  we  have  two  young 
lions  who  have  been  brought  up  under  their  mother  in  the  thickets  of  a 
deep  wood,  and  live  by  plundering  the  farms  of  oxen  and  sheep,  till  at 
length  they  fall  by  the  spear  of  men.  Here  is  a  pastoral  simile :  Hera 
and  Athena,  the  goddesses,  are  coming  down  from  heaven  in  their  chariot 
drawn  by  *  coursers  of  immortal  breed  ;* 

So  far  their  high  resounding  steeds  at  one  leap  ovcrbound, 
As  that  man's  vision  ranges  thro'  the  ether  far  and  free. 
Who  sitting  on  a  headland,  looks  along  the  foam-specked  sea. 
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In  the  Rixth  book,  the  battle  rests  a  while.  The  Trojan  mati-ons  offer  a 
rich  garment  on  the  shrine  of  Pallas,  for  the  safety  of  their  city.  Hector, 
who  of  all  the  characters  in  the  Iliad  leaves  ihe  most  favourable  impression 
on  the  reader,  having  left  the  field  and  entered  the  town  to  suggest  this 
measure,  takes  the  well-known  farewell  of  his  wife — Andromache,  and  his 
little  son.  We  regret  that  the  length  of  the  passage,  and  our  dissatisfac- 
tion with  all  translations  which  have  been  made  of  it  (including  our 
own)  should  preclude  our  laying  this  most  exquisite  piece  of  poetiy 
before  our  readers,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  tasting  the  sweets  of 
the  original.  But  we  mean  to  labour  more  at  our  version,  and  at  some 
time  it  may  appear  separately  in  the  pages  of  this  Miscellany. 
Hector  s  re-appearance  in  the  Trojan  ranks  is  thus  described  : 

And  as  when  God  to  sailors'  prayers  has  sent  a  fav'ring  breeze, 
Whose  weary  limbs  have  failed  with  toil  of  rowing  on  the  seas, 
So  felt  the  Trojan  armies  when  their  leader  brave  they  saw. 

But  the  crowning  passage  of  Homer,  and  perhaps  of  all  poetry,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  book ;  the  Trojans  are  encamped  in  the  plain,  and  all 
night  they  keep  up  numerous  fires  round  their  camp : 

As  when  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven  around  the  fall  bright  moon 
In  all  their  glory  shine,  and  winds  are  sleeping  every  one ; 
When  every  rock  is  plainly  seen,  and  every  headland  height, 
And  boundless  aether  from  above  pours  down  his  opening  light. 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  appear,  and  'the  shepherd's  heart  is  glad ; 
So  many  shone,  between  the  ships  and  Xanthus'  winding  bed 
The  Trojan  fires  in  front  of  Troy;  a  thousand  piles  were  lit; 
And  round  each  fire,  distinct  in  light  did  fifty  soldiers  sit. 

In  the  ninth  book,  the  Greeks  being  distressed,  a  message  is  sent,  but  in 
vain,  to  the  haughty  Achilles,  requesting  him  to  pity  his  countrymen 
and  join  the  fight.  He  declares  that  nothing  shall  induce  him  to  do  so 
except  the  presence  of  Hector  at  his  own  ships  coming  to  bum  and 
destroy.  Then  comes  a  night  of  fear  and  teiTor  to  the  Greeks;  and 
nobly  is  it  described.  There  is  no  poet  who  throws  around  every  line 
and  expression,  as  Homer  does,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passage  :  we  read 
with  trembling,  while  Agamemnon  wakes  Hector,  and  Hector  the  other 
chiefs,  and  a  night  expedition  is  planned. 

As  dogs  aronnd  tlie  nightly  fold  their  anxious  watches  keep. 
Hearing  some  mighty  beast  from  far  come  roaring  for  the  sheep, 
Down  through  the  mountain  wood ;  all  night  aloud  the  barkings  rise, 
And  sleep  departs  from  them  :  so  slumber  from  the  eyes 
Of  all  the  Grecian  chieftains  fled ;  and  each  one's  ear  intent 
To  hear  the  foes  advancing,  toward  the  Trojan  plain  was  bent. 

Then  follows  the  sally  of  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  into  the  camp  of  the 
Trojan  ally.  Rhesus.  The  night  seems  especially  congenial  to  Homer. 
But  it  is  the  night  of  Western  Asia ;  either  dark  and  still  as  death,  or 
bright  with  its  unclouded  moon ;   not  as  in  Ossian  and  our  Northern 
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bards,  a  night  of  mists  and  storms,  and  driving  sleet  or  rain.  The  winds 
seem  hardly  known  to  Homer.  The  moon  ohscured  and  clear  by  fits, 
driving  through  the  fleecy  vapours;  the  dark  masses  of  storm-cloud 
which  roll  suddenly  away,  turning  forth  their  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
and  opening  to  the  view  of  him  who  journeys  the  crystalline  firmament 
with  its  '  patines  of  bright  gold,*  and  its  unfathomable  depths  of  nebulous 
light ;  all  these  and  many  other  glories  of  our  climate,  we  do  not  find  in 
Homer :  but  in  return  the  still  and  mysterious  spirit  of  night,  uniform  in 
terror  and  beauty,  penetrates  his  descriptions  perhaps  the  more  deeply, 
for  its  being  without  these  variations. 

In  the  eleventh  book  again  the  battle  rages ;  and  again  the  Poet  revels 
in  images  of  terror  and  grandeur. 

And  as  some  lion  tears  the  fawns  of  a  swift-footed  hind, 

And  she,  though  she  be  near,  no  help  can  for  her  young  ones  find; 

Rut  terror  seizes  on  her  limbs,  and  swift  she  darts  away 

Through  thickets  and  through  forests,  from  the  bounding  beast  of  prey; 

So  none  could  help  the  Trojan  hosts  in  that  disastrous  day, 

But  even  their  chieftains  trembling  from  the  Argi?es  fled  away. 

But  the  tables  soon  are  turned— Hector  and  his  Trojans  in  the  next  book 
assault  and  carry  the  wall  which  the  Greeks  have  built  to  defend  their 
ships.  The  ships  are  on  the  point  of  being  burnt,  when  the  sea  god,  the 
enemy  of  the  Trojans,  comes  from  his  mountain  throne  in  Samothrace  to 
help  the  Greeks.  Splendid  is  the  description  of  his  coming.  He  yokes 
to  his  chariot  horses  brazen  hoofed,  with  flowing  manes  of  gold.  He 
puts  on  golden  raiment,  and  takes  his  golden  lash.  He  drives  over  the 
ocean  waves.  The  finny  monsters  frisk  round  him  from  their  caverns, 
and  recognize  their  king.  The  sea  cleaves  asunder  with  joy,  and  his 
brazen  axle  is  not  wetted.  The  Greeks  are  rallied ;  Hector  is  driven 
back.  War,  tumult,  und  death  rage  through  this  book  and  the  next. 
Zeus,  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  has  as  yet  held  the  balance  even,  and 
forbidden  the  other  deities  to  intermingle  in  the  fray.  But  Hera,  his 
queen,  is  a  partisan  of  the  Greeks,  and  she  exercises  her  powers  of 
charming,  till  Zeus  sleeps,  and  the  deities  each  betake  themselves  to  the 
field.  The  whole  description — the  cave  of  sleep — the  power  of  love  over 
the  mighty  Zeus — the  grateful  ofierings  of  the  earth  to  his  genial  bed, 
are  full  of  the  richest  and  freshest  beauty. 

He  spoke,  and  round  his  spouse  divine  his  eager  arms  he  threw; 

Beneath  them  earth  lier  herbage  fresh, and  choicest  flowrets  grew; 

The  Lotus-blossom  full  of  dew,  the  crocus  bright  with  gold, 

The  many-flowered  hyacinth  with  stem  erect  and  bold ; 

And  thus  they  lay  together,  and  the  sacred  place  was  filled 

With  a  bright  and  veiling  cloud  from  which  ambrosial  dews  distilled. 

But  let  us  hasten  on  to  a  part  thick  with  gems  of  poetry.  At  length 
Achilles,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  rather  than 
with  the  distress  of  the  Greeks,  consents  to  gave  him  his  own  invincible 
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armour,  and  to  send  him  forth  to  the  fight.    He  arms  his  soldiers,  the 

Myrmidons,  who,  for  strength  and  eagerness,  are  comjmred  to  mountain 

wolves  insatiate  in  hlood,  and  wasps  defending  their  nests.    The  Trojans 

fly  from  the  ships,  as  a  cloud  rolls  down  from  the  mountain  on  the 

coming  of  a  storm.    They  are  routed  and  slain,  and  among  them  Sarpe- 

don,  the  son  of  Zeus  himself,  is  killed  hy  the  hand  of  Patroclus,  hut  the 

avenger  is  overtaken  hy  vengeance,  and  the  slayer  slain.     He  had  heen 

warned  before  setting  out,  by  Achilles,  not  to  approach  the  walls  of  Troy. 

This  warning  he  neglects,  and  at  last  becomes  embroiled  with  the  mighty 

Hector  himself.      Patroclus  had  slain  Cebriones,  the  half  brother  and 

charioteer  of  Hector.    The  two  heroes  were  fighting  over  the  body,  like 

lions  over  the  body  of  a  hart 

As  when  the  East  wind  and  the  South  with  meeting  fury  strive 
Amidst  some  moantain's  fastnesses,  the  forest  trunks  to  rire, 
The  beech  and  ash,  and  cornel-tree  their  lofty  branches  bow, 
And  crash  their  limbs  together;   so  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  now 
Rushed  one  upon  another,  and  forgot  the  thought  of  fear. 
Around  the  body  of  the  chief  full  many  a  barbed  spear 
Stack  fast,  and  winged  arrows  that  had  leapt  from  many  a  string ; 
And  many  a  weighty  stone  was  heard  upon  the  shield  to  ring ; 
But  he  amidst  the  whirl  of  dust,  a  mighty  form,  was  laid, 
Forgetful  of  his  warlike  skill,  in  calm  of  death  arrayed. 

Patroclus  foils,  but  by  the  hand  of  Hector,  and  with  the  help  of  Apollo. 

The  whole  of  the  next  book  (the  17th}  is  taken  up  by  the  fight  over  his 

body,  and  the  carrying  it  out  of  the  field,  and  the  conveying  the  mournful 

message  to  Achilles.    His  passion  of  grief  and  rage  is  nobly  described  : 

his  goddess  mother  comes  to  comfort  him,  persuades  him  to  avenge  his 

friend  ;  and  promises  him  another  and  a  better  suit  of  annour,  made  by 

the  divine  hands  of  Hephaestus,  the  heavenly  workman.    Meantime,  the 

fiurious  Hector  and  his  Trojans  have  pursued  the  band  bearing  the  body 

of  Patroclus,  and  it  is  in  danger  again  of  falling  in     the  hands  of  the 

enemy.     Iris,  the  messenger  of  heaven,  is  sent  to  Achilles,  and  persuades 

him  to  come  forth  in  his  strength,  and  scatter  the  Trojans.     Athena,  or 

Pallas,  throws  round  him  her  immortal  shield  ; 

And  like  a  crown  the  goddess  threw  a  vapour  round  his  head 
Distinct  with  golden  rays,  from  which  a  flame  of  glory  spread. 
As  when  the  smoke  goes  up  to  heaven  from  some  far  inland  town. 
When  deadly  battle  in  the  streets  is  raging  up  and  down. 
And  as  the  light  of  day  declines  from  many  beacon  fires, 
Up  to  the  darkening  heaven  the  flames  shoot  up  in  furky  spires : 
A  signal  to  the  dwellers  near  to  bring  their  timely  aid : 
So  rose  the  heavenly  flame  in  air  around  Achilles'  head. 

At  the  sight  of  him  the  Trojans  fly  in  dismay,  and  the  mournful  corse  of 

his  friend  is  brought  in  and  laid  on  a  bier,  and  washed,  and  wept  over  by 

himself  and  his  companions. 

But  DOW  the  heavenly  anus  are  being  fabricated,  and  the  shield,  on 

wbkh  divine  art  was  lavished,  is  described  in  verses  of  exquisite  beauty  : 

K 
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And  first  he  wrought  a  mighty  shield  of  solid  work  entire, 
With  care  inlaid  on  every  side ;  and  round,  a  shining  tyre, 
Triple,  and  glorious ;  and  besides  a  belt  of  silver  bright ; 
Five  fold  he  made  the  inner  shield,  with  cunning  skill  bedight. 
In  it  he  wrought  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  ocean's  brimming  tide. 
The  sun's  unwearied  strength,  the  moon  with  monthly  light  supplied : 
And  all  the  constellations  bright  wherewith  the  heaven  is  set, 

Orion,  and  the  northern  wain,  in  ocean  never  wet. 

•  ••••• 

In  it  he  wrought  two  cities ;  in  the  one  were  marriage  songs. 
And  feasting^ ;  from  the  chambers  came  the  brides  in  joyful  throngs^ 
By  light  of  festal  torches ;  and  the  youths  were  dancing  round 
To  music  of  the  flute  and  pipe,  and  harps  tumultuous  sound; 
While  at  the  doors  admiring  stood  their  women  and  their  sires. 

In  it  he  wrought  a  fallow  field  where  plowers  many  a  one 
Were  plowing,  and  whene'er  their  yokes  came  back  where  they  begun, 
A  brimming  cup  was  reached  to  them  of  honey-tasted  wine. 
Which  having  drunk  they  turned  again  along  the  furrowed  line. 

In  it  he  ivrought  the  harvest-time ;  and  in  the  yellow  land 

The  youths  wero  reaping,  holding  sharp  bright  sickles  in  their  hand ; 

Some  handfuls  fall  along  the  rows,  and  some  the  shearers  bind ; 

And  boys  were  gathering  up  the  gleanings  following  on  behind. 

A  sceptred  king  among  them  stood  surveying  their  employ ; 

And  some  prepared  beneath  an  oak  the  feast  of  harvest  joy. 
These  and  many  others  are  the  wonders  of  the  shield  ;  und  with  this,  and 
the  rest  of  the  arms,  Achilles  goes  forth,  knowing  that  his  course  would  be 
short,  but  glorious.  The  gods  now  mingle  unrestrainedly  in  the  fight ;  and 
the  combat  assumes  a  higher  and  more  awful  cast.  Hector  flies,  and  is 
only  saved  by  Apollo  from  the  wrath  of  his  foe.  Not  content  with 
mortal  foes,  the  hero  engages  with  the  river  Scamander,  the  oflfspring  of 
the  gods,  who  rises  in  defence  of  his  Trojans  to  overwhelm  their  destroyer. 
He  flies  before  the  rushing  waters ;  the  river  pursues  where  he  flies ;  till 
at  last  Hera,  fearing  for  her  Greeks  and  their  chief,  beseeches  the  fire 
god,  who  bums  up  the  river.  This  scene,  wild  and  supernatural  as  it  is, 
is  told  grandly  and  appropriately ;  the  personality  and  power  given  to 
inanimate  things  is  mysteriously  shadowed  out,  and  an  impression  of  awe 
and  terror  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  next  book  (the  twenty-second)  completes  the  glory  of  Achilles. 
His  great  foe,  the  slayer  of  his  friend,  is  slain  by  him,  and  dragged 
round  the  walls  of  Troy  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  This  being  accom- 
plished, he  performs  the  funeral  rites  to  his  yet  unburied  friend,  and 
institutes  solemn  games  over  his  tomb. 

But  strikingly  beautiful  is  the  close  of  this  wonderful  poem.  The 
aged  Priam,  the  disconsolate  sire  of  Hector,  comes  to  the  fiery  Achilles 
to  beg  his  body.  The  sacred  corse  has  been  preserved  many  days 
miraculously — the  wounds  have  been  healed — the  blood  is  washed  by 
unseen  hands.     The  meeting  of  age  and  youth,  helplessness  and  strength. 
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sorTX)w  and  fury,  is  powerfully  related  by  this  great  master  of  huraan 
feelings.  The  savage  warrior  is  melted ;  the  sad  father  bears  back  his 
son  the  last  defence  of  Troy — the  pile  is  lit ;  the  sacred  rites  performed ; 
and  the  action  ceases,  ^ith 

Twas  thas  they  wrought  the  burial  rites  of  Hector  good  and  true. 

Thus  ends  a  poem,  which  in  very  many  respects,  most  deserves  the 
admiration  of  mankind  of  all  that  have  ever  been  composed.  It  raises  a 
trifling  piratical  war  into  a  subject  of  deep  and  lasting  interest.  It 
invests  men  of  no  historical  importance  with  undying  names.  It  arrests 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  in  a  few  short  words  or  lines 
raises  up  a  thousand  images  in  the  soul.  It  deals  alike  with  the  majestic 
and  the  minute,  the  terrible  and  the  pathetic ;  and  in  its  dealings  with 
aU  these,  stands  unrivalled.  From  scenes  of  promiscuous  bloodshed,  and 
superhuman  fury,  to  pictures  of  domestic  tenderness,  the  masters  hand  is 
alike  seen  in  all  which  he  touches  or  describes. 

It  has  one  faculty,  which  belongs  to  none  but  the  greatest  productions 
of  human  genius,  and  the  inspired  writings,  that  of  appearing  more 
beautiful  the  oftener  it  is  read. 

From  this  book  the  sages  of  Ancient  Greece  took  their  maxims  and 
morals;  her  warriors  their  tactics,  and  her  statesmen  their  politics. 
There  is  no  poet  who  has  not  drawn  from  this  source ;  the  incidents  of 
the  Iliad,  and  the  legends  which  have  been  built  on  them,  have  formed 
an  inexhaustible  fimd  for  dramatic  plots,  lyric  allusions,  and  superstrnc- 
tiire  of  new  epic  poems;  the  similes  have  furnished  many  very  beautiful 
descriptive  sketches,  which  have  been  worked  up,  and  are  even  now 
worked  up,  by  modem  artists  in  verse. 

In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  give  a  similar  sketch  of  the  Odyssey ;  a 
poem  not  holding  so  high  a  place  as  the  Iliad,  but  likely,  from  reasons 
which  we  shall  then  explain,  always  to  be  a  greater  favourite.  Meantime 
we  will  take  leave  of  our  readers  with  the  following  sonnet,  which  occurred 
to  OS  while  ruminating  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter : 

Ilion,  along  whose  streets  in  olden  days 

Shone  that  divinest  form,  for  whose  sweet  face 

A  monarch  sire,  with  all  bis  kingly  race, 

Were  too  content  to  let  their  temples  blaze — 

Where  art  thou  now  ? — no  massive  colunms  raise 

Their  serried  shafts  to  heaven ;  we  may  not  trace 

Xanthus  and  Simois,  nor  each  storied  place 

Round  which  poetic  memory  fondly  plays. 

But  in  the  verse  4of  the  old  man  divine 

Thy  windy  towers  are  built  eternally ; 

Nor  shall  the  ages,  as  they  ruin  by. 

Print  on  thy  bulwarks  one  decaying  sign ; 

So  true  is  beauty  clothed  in  endless  rime ; 

So  false  the  sensual  monuments  of  time. 
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AT  TBC 


BATTLE    OF   WATERLOO. 

"Adiev,  dear,  dear  WiJter,  God  will  protect  those  who  tnut  in  him; 
to  bU  care  I  commit  you !  **  were  the  parting  words  of  Mis.  Leslie  to  her 
husUand,  on  the  memorable  18ch  of  June,  ldl5,  ere  he  joined  his  biai» 
companions  on  that  field  on  which  so  many  were  destined  to  ialL 

Though  Mrs.  Leslie  attempted  to  speak  calmly,  her  voice  MteuL 
She  felt  that  it  was  perhaps  the  last  time  that  he  would  ever  fold  her  in 
his  anus,  and  invoke  heaven's  choicest  blessings  npon  her.  C^itain 
Leslie  dashed  the  gathering  tear  from  his  eye — a  tear  for  whidi  no  one 
need  have  felt  shame,  proceeding,  as  it  did,  from  the  purest  and  holiest 
emotions. 

"  A  last  kiss,  my  Helen,  and  I  must  leave  you !  I  did  not  think  I  had 
been  so  weak,"  be  said,  attempting  to  smile,  then  continued,  "  If  I  retnni 
in  safety  I  shall  be  but  more  dear  to  you ;  if  I  fall  God  will  protect  yoa, 
and  mine  will  be  a  fate  of  which  a  soldier  might  be  proud.*'  His  fine 
features  lighted  up  tn  he  spoke;  he  pressed  hb  wife  to  his  hetit, 
imprinted  one  long  kiss  on  her  pale  quivering  lips ;  and  without  darii^ 
to  trust  anotlier  glance,  he  moved  from  the  room,  and  Helen  was  alobe 
among  strangers.  For  some  minutes  she  wept  bitterly ;  then,  sinking  on 
her  knees,  she  ])rayed  long  and  fervently  for  the  safety  of  her  husband. 

But  a  fow  weeks  had  Helen  been  a  bride ;  she  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  child ;  and  until  that  hour  had  never  known  grief,  though  an  orphan. 
Her  ])arents  bod  both  died  ere  she  could  know  the  loss  she  had  sustained ; 
and  their  place  was  well  supplied  by  her  paternal  grandmother.  Beauti- 
ful, lovely,  and  sweet  tempered,  Helen  was  from  infancy  a  favourite  with 
all.  It  was  the  suqmze  of  her  acquaintance  that  she  should  escape  any 
baneful  effects  from  the  flattering  attentions  she  received  from  all,  at  a 
time,  when,  by  the  generality  of  girls,  adulation  is  eagerly  received,  and 
too  often  corrupts  the  heart.  Helen  preserved  the  same  true  simplicity 
of  character.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  endowed  with  strong  good  sense,  she 
knew  that  her  darling  Helen  would  not  forget  in  a  few  hours,  the  princi- 
ples which  had  been  instilled  from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  did  not 
fear  her  joining  occasionally  in  the  gaieties  of  life. 

Helen  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her.  Beau- 
tiful, talented,  and  above  all  unaffected,  she  fully  justified  Mrs.  Seymours 
proud  affection.     When  sixteen,  the  arrival  of  a  distant  relation  gave  a 
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new  tenor  to  her  existence.  Captain  Leslie  had  returned  from  India, 
his  constitution  shattered  hy  the  climate ;  and  was  recommended  hy  the 
physician  he  consulted,  to  spend  some  time  in  Devonshire.  He  remem* 
bered  the  kind  welcome  he  had  always  received  from  Mrs.  Seymour ; 
and  he  wrote  to  offer  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  Abbey,  if  Mrs.  Seymour  would 
be  disposed  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  nursing  an  invalid.  The 
immediate  and  kind  answer  he  received  convinced  Captain  Leslie  that 
Mrs.  Seymour  was  unchanged  in  heart. 

He  reached  the  Abbey  late  one  evening,  and  was  met  by  Helen,  who 
welcomed  him,  apologising  for  the  temporary  absence  of  her  grandmother. 
Captain  Leslie  paused,  "Can  I  have  understood  you  rightly  ? "  he  said 
at  length.  "  Can  I  be  addressing  little  Helen ;  Miss  Se3anour,  I  should 
say  ?"  he  continued  with  a  smile. 

Helen  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "Ten  years  have  made  some, 
slight  difference  in  your  appearance,"  was  the  laughing  rejoinder. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it!**  said  Helen.  She  might  have  added,  it  has 
done  so  in  youis.  For  in  the  pale  sallow  Captain  Leslie,  she  could  not 
have  recognized  the  handsome,  merry-looking  boy,  from  whom  she  had 
parted. 

"  Grandmama  will  explain  that  I  really  am  your  little  play-fellow,'* 
she  continued,  on  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Seymour. 

Week  after  week  passed,  and  still  Captain  Leslie  lingered  at  the 
Abbey.  Helen  was  charmed  with  their  guest,  he  was  so  superior  to  any 
one  she  had  before  seen.  There  was  a  gentle  courtesy  in  his  manner, 
and  his  remarks  shewed  a  highly  cultivated  mind. 

''  I  wonder  if  I  had  a  brother  whether  I  should  love  him  better  than  I 
do  Walter,*'  she  said  one  day  to  Mrs.  Seymour.  This  was  said  in  perfect 
unconsciousness  of  the  state  of  her  own  heart ;  for  neither  Miss  Seymour 
for  her  grandmother  seemed  to  be  aware  of  what  had  afforded  speculation 
for  the  lovers  of  gossip.  Helen  knew  that  every  day  rendered  Walter 
but  more  dear  to  her ;  yet  she  never  thought  of  questioning  the  nature  of 
these  feelings.  Captain  Leslie  felt  almost  equal  doubts  upon  the  subject. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  be  sought,  and  the  kind  yet  calm  manners  of 
Helen  towards  him  were  so  new,  that  he  sometimes  fancied  such  indiffer- 
ence, as  he  termed  it,  must  proceed  from  an  'unknown  engagement 
existing  between  her  and  another.  This  suspicion  at  first  told  him  the 
state  of  his  own  feelings.  He  had  at  first  admired  the  extreme  loveliness 
of  Helen,  but  since  then  he  had  learnt  to  respect  her  character.  From 
enl  examples  he  had  become  habituated,  not  openly  to  scoff  at  religion, 
finr  there  was  still  sufficient  of  better  feelings  to  prevent  this,  but  to  dis- 
regard what  he  had  once  considered  sacred.  Now  he  felt  a  reverence  for 
the  pure  and  holy  feelings  of  Helen ;  and  sighed  that  he  should  ever 
baive  considered  religion  of  little  or  no  importance.  He  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  Helen  as  the  bride  of  another ;  and  perhaps  after  all,  his 
stippositioii  might  be  incorrect,  and  Helen  might  be  free. 
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Actuated  by  these  feelings,  he  informed  Mrs.  Seymour  of  his  intention 
of  leaving  the  Abbey  in  a  few  days.  He  watched  Helen  narrowly  as  he 
spoke  ;  she  seemed  to  be  reading ;  and  as  he  purposely  dwelt  upon  the 
probability  of  his  never  returning  from  India^  her  head  bent  over  the 
book,  to  which  she  seemed  to  give  undivided  attention.  Yet  he  fancied 
that  it  was  some  emotion  foreign  to  the  subject  by  which  she  seemed  so 
engrossed, — which  caused  her  cheek  to  become  deathly  pale ;  and  he 
fancied  a  tear  rested  one  moment  on  her  long  eyelashes,  and  then  fell 
on  her  book. — What  a  contradiction  is  human  nature !  Though  at 
another  time  Captain  Leslie  would  have  died  sooner  than  inflict  a 
moment's  pain  upon  Helen :  yet  so  flattering  was  this  emotion  to  him, 
that  he  enlarged  upon  the  subject,  and  spoke  of  the  effect  the  climate  had 
upon  his  health. 

During  his  harangue  Helen  made  her  escape,  a  minute  afler  and  they 
saw  her  pass  the  window. 

Where  can  Helen  be  going  ?"  was  the  exclamation  of  Mrs.  Seymour, 

She  must  have  forgotten  that  the  carriage  is  ordered  at  two.*' 

Very  likely !"  was  the  reply.     "  1  will  remind  her  of  it ;"  and  with- 
out waiting  for  any  remark,  Captain  Leslie  left  the  room. 

He  knew  so  well  the  favourite  rambles  of  Helen,  that  he  had  no 
difliculty  in  finding  her. — She  was  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  deep  thought 
in  the  summer-house,  where  he  had  so  often  read  to  her.  She  was  not 
weeping,  though  a  large  tear  still  rested  on  her  cheek.  On  the  entrance 
of  Captain  Leslie  she  started. 

"  Helen,  dearest !  you  are  ill,  or  unhappy,"  he  said  tenderly.  "  What 
can  make  my  Helen  unhappy  ?" 

Poor  Helen  was  silent.  In  that  minute  she  seemed  to  live  years. 
She  felt  how  deeply  she  loved.  She  strove  to  speak  calmly ;  but  the 
words  died  on  her  lips.  Her  hand  was  pressed  by  his;  and  almost 
involuntarily,  she  slightly  returned  the  pressure. 

"  Can  you  be  sorry  that  I  leave  you,  Helen  ?  "  and  the  musical  voice 
of  Captain  Leslie  slightly  quivered  with  emotion.  "  Tell  me,  my  own 
Helen !  is  it  so  ?  " 

Helen  burst  into  tears.     "  Can  you  ask  me  ?  "  she  said  reproachfully. 

How  often  has  a  similar  scene  been  described.  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
the  oft-told  tale,  those  who  have  never  felt,  can  never  feel, — will  laugh  at 
a  description  of  what  they  cannot  understand ; — while  those  who  have 
felt  the  almost  overpowering  bliss  of  hearing  sincere  vows  of  faith  and 
affection  from  the  being  they  love  best  on  earth  will  own,  that  emotions 
such  as  these  are  too  deep  and  holy  for  the  animadversions  of  the  less 
sensible  portion  of  the  community. 

Before  they  returned  to  the  Abbey,  Helen  had  promised  to  become  the 
wife  of  Leslie.  It  was  with  some  little  suii^rise  that  Mrs.  Seymour 
received  the  intelligence.  She  spoke  of  the  hardships  to  which  a  soldier's 
wife  must  be  exposed.     Helen  had  no  answer  to  offer,  but  that  many 
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would  be  similarly  situated.    No  opposition  was  offered ;   and  in  three 
months  Helen  became  the  wife  of  Walter  Leslie. 

Some  weeks  passed  in  perfect  happiness.  Then  the  regiment,  into 
which  Captain  Leslie  had  exchanged  before  his  marriage,  was  ordered 
into  Belgium.  Walter  longed  for  glory ;  and  Helen  was  too  sensible  to 
pain  him  by  unavailing  regrets — even  on  their  parting  she  had  striven 
not  to  unman  him ;  and  when  the  first  natural  grief  was  over,  she  took 
her  station  at  the  small  window  of  the  Inn,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  scene  of  action. 

Could  an  uninterested  observer  have  gazed  upon  the  plain  of  Waterloo 
at  that  moment,  it  must  have  appeared  a  splendid  pageant.  But  Helen 
thought  how  many  ere  sunset  would  have  gone  to  their  final  account ;  and 
she  shuddered  at  the  thought,  that  perhaps  her  Walter  might  be  among 
the  number. 

The  distant  cannonading  told  that  already  the  work  of  death  had  com- 
menced. Several  random  shots  had  struck  the  inn,  and  warned  its  inmates 
to  take  shelter  in  the  bam. 

With  them  did  Helen  sit  during  that  long  day,  sad  and  silent,  yet  with 
the  same  confidence  in  God's  protection  that  had  always  marked  her 
character  another  time.  She  could  have  smiled  at  the  volubility  of  her 
companions,  who  never  ceased  speaking,  in  a  mixture  of  bad  French  and 
Flemish.  But  it  made  her  only  more  sad,  she  felt  that  she  was  indeed 
among  strangers.  Oh«  the  agony  of  suspense,  the  fear  of  hearing  that 
Walter  was  among  the  fallen. 

Her  beauty  and  girlish  a])pearance,  added  to  the  knowledge  that  her 
husband  was  in  the  field  of  battle,  gave  her  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  her 
companions,  and  many  were  the  hopes  they  expressed,  in  French,  that 
Captain  Leslie  might  return  in  safety.     The  day  passed,  twilight  suc- 
ceeded, followed  by  the  almast  immediate  darkness  which  characterizes  a 
continental  summer ;   and  still  Helen  sat  in  all  the  agony  of  suspense. 
The  action  had  ceased  :  random  firings  succeeded  the  constant  and  fear- 
ful din  of  war;  yet,  still  Captain  Leslie  retunied  not.     She  was  roused 
from  the  state  of  stupor  into  which  she  had  fallen  by  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps;    and  some  soldiers  entered  the  bam,  bearing  a 
wounded   officer.     It  was  with  scarcely  definable  feelings  that  Helen 
discovered  it  was  not  her  husband,  but  a  young  officer  of  the  same  regi- 
ment.    For  a  few  minutes  any  other  feeling  seemed  lost  in  the  anxious 
attentions  necessary  for  the  severe  wound  of  the  sufferer.     Helen  had, 
fortunately,  provided  everything  necessary ;  with  the  kindest  gentleness 
she  dressed  the  sufierers  wounds;  and  then  attempted  to  restore  him  to 
consciousness — ^her  efiforts  were  successful.     Aided  by  the  people  of  the 
imi,  she  succeeded  in  making  him  swallow  a  restorative :  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  able  to  thank  the,  gentle  hand  which  had  ministered  unto 

him. 
Helen   with  eager  earnestness  exclaimed,  "  Walter !  where  is  he  ?" 
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Mr.  Grant  turned  bis  bead  away.     He  could  not  bear  tbe  sigbt  of  tbe 
agony  be  knew  bis  answer  must  inflict. 

*'  Speak  !  in  mercy  tell  me  tbat  Leslie  is  safe  !** — Helen  paused  a 
moment,  and  tben continued,  "I  know  it  all,  Walter  U  deadT  Tbete 
was  a  frightful  calmness  in  her  manner,  no  tear  escaped  ber.  "  Did  you 
see  bim  fall  P*'  sbe  said  at  lengtb, ''  tell  me  all,  it  will  do  me  good  ;  I  feel 
as  if  tears  would  cool  tbis  scorcbing  pain/*  sbe  said,  pressing  ber  band  to 
ber  bosom. 

Mr.  Grant  complied.  He  felt  tbat  tears  would  relieve  ber.  "  I  was  at 
bis  side,*'  said  be,  "  a  moment  before  be  fell.  He  bad  taken  a  small 
pocket  bible  from  bis  breast : — bad  pres^  it  to  bis  lips — " 

Helen  covered  ber  face  witb  ber  bands,  "It  was  tbe  bible  I  gave  bim 
on  our  wedding  day !"  sbe  gasped,  "  tell  me,  tell  me  all.*' 

"'If  I  fisdl.  Grant,  give  tbis  to  my  wife,*  be  said.  I  laugbed  at  bis 
forebodings.  '  You  will  return,  I  said,  to  tell  ber  tbe  events  of  tbis  day. 
Before  be  could  reply,  we  were  summoned  to  action.  A  few  minutes 
after,  a  sbot  struck  him,  and  be  fell !" 

Helen  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and  for  some  minutes  continued 
silent:  at  length  ber  resolution  seemed  to  be  taken.  Sbe  came  to  tbe 
couch  upon  which  Mr.  Grant  was  lying,  and  begged  bim  to  describe  tbe 
spot  where  ber  husband  fell.  She  received  tbe  description  in  silence. 
A  few  minutes  after  sbe  bad  stolen  from  the  small  inn  yard,  and  stood 
alone  on  the  spot  where  she  had  last^seen  her  husband. 

Helen  was  in  years  a  mere  child ;  and  there  had  been  a  time  when 
sbe  would  have  shuddered  at  a  recital  of  the  horrors  through  which  sbe 
now  passed,  witb  a  trembling  step,  though  with  an  undaunted  heart, — but 
what  will  not  love  in  woman  undertake  ? — "  God  has  as  much  power  to 
protect  me  here,"  she  thought,  as  tbe  distant  firing  caught  her  ear,  and 
caused  her  for  a  moment  to  pause,  "  as  in  a  crowded  room  !"  The  thought 
oi*'  what  had  she  to  live  for  ?"  rendered  her  a  moment  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  then  silently  imploring  strength  from  God,  she  persevered. 

What  a  scene  of  horrors  presented  itself  to  her !  Tbe  spot,  where  a  few 
hours  before  she  had  gazed  on  tbe  brilliant  ranks  of  tbe  contending 
armies,  was  now  occupied  by  the  dead  or  dying.  Occasionally,  a  wounded 
horse  dashed  wildly  among  the  heaps  of  wounded.  There  were  a  party 
employed  in  stripping  the  dead — at  ber  approach  they  looked  up,  and  for 
a  moment  a  superstitious  dread  crossed  their  minds.  Her  white  dress 
made  them  suppose  her  a  ghost,  and  when  convinced  of  their  mistake, 
they  let  ber  pass  unmolested,  observing  with  an  oath  tbat  she  was  seeking 
perhaps  for  ber  lover.  Helen  passed  on.  As  sbe  approached  the  spot 
described  by  Grant,  sbe  examined  earnestly  the  faces  of  the  dead.  Sbe 
was  almost  beginning  to  despair,  when,  from  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  an 
outstretched  arm  caught  her  attention.  On  one  of  the  fingers  was  a  ring, 
one  of  her  first  gifts  to  him.  With  trembling  bands  sbe  put  down  tbe 
small  lantern  she  bad  brought,  and  removed  tbe  slain.    It  was,  indeed. 
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her  husband  who  lay  there ;  and  a  long  fit  of  weeping  relieved  her ;  she 
raised  him,  and  the  head  fell  hack  upon  her  shoulders.  Approaching 
foocsteps  alarmed  her :  they  were  those  of  two  men  of  her  husband  s 
lament  One  of  them  explained  that  they  had  followed  her  at  Mr, 
Grant  s  desire.  Between  them  was  the  body  of  Captain  Leslie  borne  into 
the  inn  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

A  surgeon  was  then  dressing  the  wounds  of  Mr.  Grant ;  and  his  immedi- 
ate attention  was  given  to  Leslie.  Helen  stood  with  her  husband's  hand 
clasped  in  hers ;  with  a  calmness  which  was  more  affecting  than  the  most 
violent  agitation  could  have  been.  Bruised  as  Leslie  was^  there  was  no 
wound  to  be  found.  The  surgeon  placed  a  glass  before  his  lips — then 
exclaimed,  with  an  interest  he  had  not  often  felt — "  He  still  lives !" 

The  effect  of  joy  is  often  more  acute  than  that  of  grief.  Helen  gazed  for 
a  moment  wildly  round  ;  then  sank  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
Hours  passed  before  she  recovered  consciousness.  When  she  did,  she 
found  that  it  was  not  a  dream.  Leslie  still  lived.  The  shot  which  had 
struck  him  down  was  found  embedded  in  the  bible  which  he  had  but  a 
moment  before  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  coat.  But,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  assistance  of  his  wife,  he  must  have  perished.  He  was 
awed  almost  by  a  miracle  from  being  crushed  to  death ;  fortunately,  how- 
erer,  the  spot  on  which  he  fell  was  hollow  ;  and  he  is  still  alive. 

The  incidents  of  this  sketch  are  strictly  true.     Those  who  have  visited 

must  have  seen  the  small  bible,  which  is  regarded  by  the 

fiunily  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  veneration.  It  is  still  kept  under  a 
case,  and  will  for  ever  perpetuate  the  heroism  of  the  soldier  s  bride  at 
Waterloo. 
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BT  MRS.  RILBT. 
No.  L 


**  Je  ne  ehange  qa'eo  moorant.** 

Sat,  what  of  earth's  this  eulogy  can  claim  ? 
What  amid  life's  quick  chaage  remains  the  same } 
Can  wealth,  or  love,  or  friendship  bear  the  test  ? 
No !  gold  finds  wings  and  flies  before  the  rest, 
And  friends  that  fluttered  in  life's  summer  ray, 
When  winter's  storms  approach,  may  shrink  away, 
While  love  may  coldly  gaze,  or  worse  than  all. 
Before  a  newer,  fairer,  idol  fall ! — 
But  there  ii  one,  a  bright  and  steady  flame 
Beneath  life's  sun  or  storm,  still  beams  the  same, 
— A  Mother^s  love— that  from  our  earliest  breath. 
Thai  changes  only  with  the  change  of  death. 
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INFANT   EYES. 


BT  THOS.  BA6G. 

1  GAZED  npon  thine  eyes,  loTe, 

When  light  first  on  them  beamed, 
And  they  shrunk  before  the  brillianee 

That  through  the  welkin  streamed. 
Their  looks  were  those  of  wonder 

As  they  around  would  roam, 
And  I  marvelled  what  thou  thoughtest 

Of  this  thine  earthly  home. 

I  marked  thy  glance,  my  darling, 

When,  lit  with  radiant  joy. 
Thy  little  soul  seemed  bursting 

From  either  laughing  eye. 
And  those  pure  beams  of  rapture 

Awoke  a  new  delight. 
Which  I  till  then  ne'er  tasted 

In  this  drear  world  of  night 

Vve  watch'd  thine  eyes,  my  sweet  one. 

When  tears  were  sparkling  there. 
And  the  sorrows  of  thy  bosom 

Filled  me  with  anxious  care ; 
For  it  seemed  sad  and  mournful 

A  thing  so  full  of  glee 
Should  taste  the  fruits  of  sin,  love, 

Derived,  alas !  from  me. 

And  I  did  watch  those  eyes  too 

When  darkness  o'er  them  spread, 
On  that  cold  day  of  horror 

Which  rank'd  thee  with  the  dead. 
And  oh  what  clouds  of  anguish 

Involved  my  soul  in  night. 
When  vanished  were  those  day-stars, 

And  quench'd  their  gladdening  light 

But  I  again  shall  see  them. 

My  sweet,  my  darling  boy, 
Beaming  with  new-bom  rapture 

In  yon  bright  world  of  joy. 
The  resurrection  morning 

True  pleasures  shall  restore. 
And  eyes  with  life  enkindled 

Shall  close  in  death  no  more. 
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INTO   THE    ORIGIN   AND   HISTORY  OF   THE 

lintitnt  Hvitotm,  anO  of  BxiU»^  SnitSfdnu 

Continued  from  page  28. 


In  my  former  paper  I  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Brittms 
fipom  our  own  annals,  and  from  the  French  illuminated  roll,  to  the  limes 
of  Roynal,  or  Ri  vail  us.  He  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  great 
grandson  of  king  Leir,  whom  Shakspeare  has  rendered  immortal;  and  whose 
name  in  former  times  was  handed  down  in  that  of  the  river  which  flows 
near  Leicester,  the  city  he  is  said  to  have  founded,  and  is  still  to  be  met 
with  in  that  of  a  pleasant  village,  situated  not  far  from  its  banks,  adjacent 
to  the  town  of  Lutterworth.  Immediately  after  the  name  of  the  above- 
mentioned  monarch,  the  two  records  begin  considerably  to  vary,  which 
Fariation  increases  as  we  approach  the  times  of  Caesar;  and  close  as  is 
the  resemblance  they  had  thereto  borne,  the  attempt  to  arrange  them 
after  that  point,  so  as  to  illustrate  one  another,  is  likcT  separating  minute 
particles  of  heterogeneous  materials,  which  by  some  means  had  been 
formed  into  one  conglomerated  mass.  It  requires,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  name  differing  so  much  in  orthography,  and  of  the  absence  of 
several  in  one,  which  are  present  in  the  other,  both  strict  attention  and 
considerable  patience. 

One  thing  is  evident  in  the  first  instance,  that  if  both  records  were 
originally  drawn  from  the  same  source,  and  that  source  was  historical 
fact,  either  after  transcribers  have  interpolated  some  passages  in  the  one, 
or  have  omitted  some  passages  in  the  other.  But  without  farther  preface 
I  will  continue  my  extracts,  arranging  them  so  as  to  throw  as  much 
light  upon  each  other  as  I  am  able. 

Eurly  British  Records  from  Gent.  Translation  of  the  French  Chronicle. 

GuRGUSTUs  his  son  (A.M. 
3249.)  niled  more  than  37  years. 

SciciLLius  his  brother,  and  son 
to  king  Rivallus,  deceased  when  he 
bad  governed  the  kingdom  above 
48  years,  and  was  buried  at  Bath. 

Jagg,  kinsman  of  Gurgustus, 
died  of  a  lethargy,  and  was  buried 
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at  York,  having  ruled  above  24 
years. 

KiMMACHUS,  brother  to  the 
aforesaid  king,  (who  Mas  buried 
in  York)  reigned  more  than  53 
years. 

Gordobug,  after  a  reign  of  63 
years  (though  some  assert  but  42) 
departed  this  life,  and  was  buried 
at  Trinovant. 

Ferrex  and  Porrbx,  sons  to 
the  fonner  king,  whilst  he  was  on 
the  bed  of  sickness,  differed  about 
the    succession ;    and    had   scarce 
patience   to  wait  till   their   royal 
father  was  laid  in  his  grave.     The 
dying  king,  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
divided   his  realm  between  them. 
PoRREX  not  contented  with  this 
just  separation,  fonns  a  plot  against 
his  brother's  life :  who,  perceiving 
his  treachery,  fled  into  Gaul :  and 
of  SuARD,  one  of  the  kings  of  that 
country,  obtained  an  army  to  fight 
against  tlie  traitor  who  had  assumed 
to  himself  the  whole  government 
after  his  father's  decease.     But  suc- 
cess did  not  crown  the  event ;  for 
PoRREx,  raising  a  greater  army, 
overthrew  the  Gallic  forces ;  amongst 
whom  fell  the  unfortunate  Prince, 
almost  covered  with  wounds.    The 
Queen  Dowager,  named  Widen, 
by  whom  Ferrex  was  most  dearly 
beloved  for  his  sweet  dutiful  beha- 
viour, was  so  enraged  at  the  unnatu- 
ral conqueror,  that  it  caused  her  to 
meditate  unnatural  revenge.     And 
this   the  enraged   Queen   quickly 
put  into  execution,  whilst  the  sur- 
viving Prince  was  asleep  in  his  bed. 
Assisted  by  her  ladies  of  honoiu:, 
she  fell  upon  him  with  instruments 
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And  RoTNAL  had  a  son  named 
GoRBODiAM,  who  reigned  twenty 
years.  And  he  had  two  sons,  the 
one  was  named  Ferres  the  other 

PORRES. 

Ferres  and  Porres  carried  on 
war  against  each  other  for  a  long 
time.  For  Ferres  desired  to 
have  the  whole  land,  and  Porres 
would  not  endure  it,  and  he  came 
into  Gaul.  And  there  he  resided 
with  king  Sinbant,  who  helped 
him,  and  afterwards  came  into 
Britain  and  was  slain.  And  when 
Ydoin,  their  mother  knew  that 
Porres  was  dead,  she  was  much 
grieved,  because  she  loved  him 
more  than  the  other.  And  for 
this  reason,  she  came  to  her  son 
Ferres,  in  his  bed,  and  cut  his 
throat  and  hacked  his  body  in 
pieces  with  her  own  hand,  like  a 
felonious  and  evil  mother,  who  for 
the  sake  of  one  son  murdered  the 
other,  and  so  lost  them  both. 
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of  death,  and  almost  tore  him  to 
pieces.  Thus  fell  the  last  rulers  of 
the  race  of  King  Brutus,  (A.M. 
3481)  which  occasioned  a  different 
govemmeDt. 

After  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
brethren,  (Ferrex  and  Porrex, 
whose  joint,  but  almost  destructive 
reigu  was  contained  in  the  space  of 
five  years)  there  sprung  up  another 
form  of  government,  called  the 
Pentarchy ;  because  the  land  was 
divided  into  five  petty  kingdoms, 
under  a  like  number  of  rulers. 
RuDACUs  reigned  in  Wales ;  Clo- 
TEN  in  Cornwall;  Pinner  in 
Loegria;  Slaterius  (or  Slater) 
in  Albania,  or  Scotland ;  and 
Owen,  or  Yewan,  in  Northumber- 
land. These  princes  ruled  the  land 
fcM:  about  the  space  of  fifty  years; 
bat  with  such  furious  contention, 
that  it  seemed  an  Aceldama,  as  also 
a  miserable  theatre  of  famine  and 
desolation. 

But  upon  the  death  of  the  afore- 
said Clotek,  king  of  Cornwall,  his 
most  illustrious  son,  Mulmutius 
DoNWALLO,  (A.M.  3529,  and  441 
years  before  our  blessed  Saviours 
incarnation)  ascended  his  father's 
throne,  as  the  21st  king.  He 
seemed  like  king  Saul  among  the 
people  for  the  tallness  and  beauty  of 
bis  person ;  and  like  Sampson  for 
bis  valour. 

Soon  after  warring  with  Ymner 
king  of  Loegria,  that  Prince's  host 
was  routed  and  himself  slain  in  the 
field.  To  stop  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  conqueror,  the  kings  Rudacus 
and  Slaterius,  joining  their  forces 
together,  marched  towards   Com- 
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After  these  two  brothers  there 
remained  neither  son  nor  daughter. 
And  for  this,  four  of  the  greatest 
lords  and  relations  of  the  king 
seized  the  land  each  in  his  own 
quarter.  And  each  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king.  The  first 
was  Stafter,  and  reigned  in  Scot- 
land. The  second  was  named 
DoMBALiER,  and  reigned  in  Lon- 
gres,  and  in  all  the  land  which 
belonged  to  Loitbim,  the  son  of 
Brutus.  The  third  was  named 
RuDALE,  and  reigned  in  Wales. 
The  fourth  was  named  Cloutrin, 
and  reigned  in  Cornwall ;  and  he 
should  have  had  the  whole,  for  he 
was  nearest  in  blood ;  but  the  others 
were  the  stronger.  And  for  this 
they  gave  him  the  land  of  Corn- 
wall. 

He  had  a  son  whose  name  was 

DONNEBANT.   This  DoNNEBANT 

was  a  good  chevalier,  valiant  and 
daring. 


He  so  exerted  his  prowess  that 
he  recovered  all  Britain.  And  he 
slew  Staffer  and  Rudale  in 
plain  battle,  and  wore  a  crown  of 
gold  on  his  head,  which  never  king 
had  before  done. 
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wall ;  but  being  opposed  by  Don- 
WALLO^  assisted  witb  thirty  thousand 
men,  there  ensued  a  terrible  en- 
counter. The  victory  being  long 
in  suspense,  Donwallo  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem :  by  which  they 
quite  obtained  the  victory.  All 
Britain  then  submitted  to  this  re- 
nowned king :  who  afterwards  wore 
a  crown  of  pure  gold,  established 
the  mumultine  laws:  made  some 
part  of  the  ways  leading  to  temples 
and  cities,  nay,  even  the  ploughs  of 
husbandmen  became  as  sanctuaries 
for  those  requiring  mercy :  and  at 
last  dying  at  Trinovant,  after  a  glori- 
ous reign  of  40  years,  was  buried 
near  the  Temple  of  Concord,  which, 
by  his  order,  had  been  piously  and 
magnificently  erected. 

Bellinus  and  Brennius,  two 
valiant  sons  of  the  late  king,  suc- 
ceeded ;  who  governed  jointly 
awhile,  till  a  dispute  arose  which  of 
them  should  wear  their  fathers 
crown  of  gold.  This  was  adjusted 
in  a  formal  treaty,  and  seemingly 
strengthened  by  a  division  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  this  mutual  agree- 
ment being  soon  broken,  Brennius 
sailed  to  Norway,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  king  Elsingius. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  brother  seized 
the  abdicated  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Brennius,  obtaining 
forces  from  his  father-in-law,  set 
sail  for  Britain,  and  met  his  brother 
and  his  forces  at  the  forest  of 
GauUres,  near  York,  in  the  North 
Riding.  Bellinus's  army  proving 
the  stronger,  obliged  their  enemies 
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And  DoNNEBANT  had  two  sons, 
and  reigned  40  years.  These  two 
children  were  named  Belim  and 
Brenne,  (Brennus)  and  after  their 
father  they  had  dissension  about 
dividing  of  the  land.  And  for  this, 
Brenne,  who  was  the  youngest, 
passed  the  sea  and  came  into  Gaul 
where  he  acquired  (conquest)  large 
possessions  by  marriage.  And  he 
had  the  daughter  of  Semboin  of 
Burgundy,  and  was  Duke  of  it. 
And  after  he  returned  into  Britain 
with  a  great  host,  but  their  mother 
made  peace  between  them.  And 
afterwards  they  conquered  Rome,* 
and  Lombardy,  and  Germany,  and 
took  homage  of  all  countries.  And 
then  Belim  built  a  fine  city,  which 
he  named  Belingate,  (Billinsgate) 
and  it  is  near  the  Thames,  (Canuse) 


•  The  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Gaols  is  here  evidently  alluded  to :  and  the 
French  themselves,  in  their  own  authenticated  annals,  thus  confess  that  Bren- 
nus, the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  was  a  Briton. 
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to  retam  to  their  ships,  and  depart 
the  land.  Brennius,  seeking 
protection  in  France,  became  son- 
in-law  to  Seginus,  Duke  of  the 
AUohroges,  inhabitants  of  a  part 
of  Savoy  and  Switzerland ;  and 
after  his  death,  obtained  his  honour 
and  territories.  Thus  once  more 
powerful,  he  sailed  with  an  army 
into  Britain ;  where  he  was  met  by 
another  commanded  by  his  brother. 
But  through  the  interposition  of 
Queen  Conwenna  their  mother,  the 
valiant  brethren  were  entirely  re- 
conciled. After  which,  they  reduced 
all  the  provinces  of  France ;  and 
made  the  Romans  become  tributary. 
Bellinus  returning  to  Britain,  built 
a  city  called  Caerose,  or  Usk,  (in 
Monmouthshire,  near  the  Severn,) 
the  Metropolis  of  Demetia,  or 
South  Wales ;  and  erected  a  stately 
gate  at  Trinovant,  (on  the  place 
now  corruptly  called  Billinsgate 
from  his  name)  over  which  was  a 
lofty  tower.  His  death  happened 
in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign;  when 
his  body,  being  burnt  on  a  funeral 
pile,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
bis  ashes  were  preserved  in  a  golden 
urn,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
said  tower.  A.M.  3596 — B.C. 
373. 

GuEGUSTUs  Brabtruc,  eldest 
son  of  Bellinus,  finding  the  Dan- 
ish king  would  shake  off  his  tribu- 
tary yoke,  soon  raised  forces,  sailed 
to  Denmark,  ravaged  the  country^ 
and  slew  the  prince.  On  his  re- 
turn through  the  Isles  of  Orkney, 
he  met  with  30  ships  (in  which 
were  Spaniards  of  both  sexes,  the 
superfluities  of  their  nation  sent 
abroad,  as  the  custom  was,  to  seek 
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and  he  reigned  eleven  years  and 
four  months. 


And  he  had  a  son  whose  name 
was  Cornubratus.  This  Cornu- 
BRATUs  governed  Britain  very  no- 
bly ;  and  conquered  Denmark.  And 
after  this  he  gave  to  Count  Ysamal, 
who  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  a 
desolate  island,  which  he  named 
Yrlande,  for  which  the  Count  did 
him  homage.  This  king  reigned 
fifteen  years. 
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a  better  living    than   they   could 
expect  at  home)  commanded  by  a 
prudent  Admiral^   named   Parth- 
LOiM ;     who   humbly   petitioning 
the  king,  liberty  was  granted  that 
they  might  settle  in  Ireland^  then 
uninhabited :  one  of  whom,  named 
Cantaber^  sailing  afterwards  into 
England,  is  said  to  have  founded 
Cambridge.     King  Gurguntius 
built  a  city  called  Legions,  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Usk, 
that  runs    into    Glamorganshire; 
which  city  he  partly  enclosed  with 
stately  walls.     Herein,  it  is  proba- 
ble he  died ;  but  he  was  certainly 
buried   here  after  a  reign  of  19 
( others  write    17 )   years,    A.M. 
3614.  B.C.  356. 

GUHNTHELINUS,  his  SOU,  whoSO 

admirably  learned  Queen  Martia 
invented  a  British  law,  called  after 
her  name,  built  Warwick  y  and 
dying  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  was 
buried  at  Troy-novant,  A.M.  3650. 

SiciLius,  a  just  Prince,  died 
after  a  reign  of  7  years,  and  was 
buried  at  Trov-novant. 

KiMARUs,  killed  by  wild  beasts 
as  he  was  hunting,  reigned  above 
2  years. 

Elanius  reigned  almost  10 
years;  xhow^  Jeffry  of  Monmouth 
takes  no  notice  of  such  a  king. 

MoRViDUs,  who  proved  a  great 
tyrant,  overthrew  the  French  king 
of  Bolognois,  who  warred  against 
Northumberland.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  valiant;  but 
venturing  to  fight  with  a  sea-mon- 
ster, that  came  from  the  Irish  coast, 
the  armed  king  was  swallowed  up 
like  a  little  fish.  However  this 
royal  morsel  proved  the  death  of 
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And  afterwards  his  son  Selsil 
reigned  15  years. 

And  afterwards  his  son  Gomor 
reigned  19  years. 


And  afterwards  Hobain,  his  son, 
who  built  a  city  which  he  named 
Habandounee,  and  was  very  wicked. 
And  then  he  died  as  wickedly, 
having  reigned  9  years. 
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tbe  monster,  which  being  found 
lying  ou  the  shore,  and  soon  ripped 
open  by  the  inhabitants,  the  body 
of  the  dead  king  appeared,  with 
his  sword  grasped  in  his  hand: 
tbb  happened  after  a  reign  of  8 
years,  A.M.  3676.  B.C.  303. 

GoRBONiANUs,  a  good  prince,  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  Granla,  now 
Cambridge,  so  called  from  the 
river  Cam  ;  who  after  a  reign  of 
near  1 1  years,  dying  much  lament- 
ed, was  interred  with  solemnity  in 
Troy-novant, 

Archigallo,  his  brother,  suc- 
ceeded, but  like  Rehoboam,  des- 
pised the  counsels  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  adhered  to  young 
flatterers.  For  this,  accompanied 
with  several  acts  of  tyranny,  he  was 
deposed ;  and  Elidcjrus,  his  bro- 
ther, advanced  to  the  throne.  Ar- 
chigallo went  beyond  the  sea  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  foreign 
piinces ;  but  after  five  years  fruit- 
less solicitation,  returned  into  Bri- 
tain to  live  in  secret  among  his 
friends.  The  reigning  king  hap- 
pening one  day  to  hunt  in  the 
wood  Calaterium,  or  forest  of 
Galtres,  near  York,  met  unex- 
pectedly his  unfortunate  deposed 
brother ;  when^  bein^  overcome 
with  pity,  he  tenderly  spoke  to 
bim  with  kindest  embraces.  Nor 
did  his  love  end  here.  He  con- 
ducted him  to  Alcluid,  or  Bun- 
britton  in  Scotland ;  then  feigned 
himself  indisposed,  and  sent  for  the 
nobles.  When  they  were  entered 
ioto  his  palace^  he  adjured  them 
aingly  (on  pain  of  present  death) 
to  restore  Abchioallo  ;  which 
done  he  brought  him  triumphantly 
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He  had  one  son,  whose  name 
was  Gandobalem,  who  reigned 
after  him  very  wisely,  and  he  was 
much  beloved,  and  he  built  cities 
and  temples,  and  had  four  sons. 


The  first  was  named  Anthbo- 
GALES  ;  the  second  Jesidar  ;  the 
third  HiGAMus ;  the  fourth  Peti- 
TUB.  He  reigned  eleven  years, 
and  then  Anthrogales  ^ve  years; 
and  he  was  an  evil  man. 
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to  York,  there  took  off  his  crown, 
and  re-placed  it  on  his  hrother  s 
head.  The  restored  king  ruled 
with  strict  impartiality  for  ahout 
ten  years  more,  when  he  descended 
to  his  grave  at  Caerleir,  (Leices- 
ter,) after  the  revolutions  from  his 
first  enthronement  had  taken  up 
the  space  of  twenty  years. 

Elidurus,  who  was  honoured 
with  the  epithet  of  pious  for  his 
paternal  love,  once  more  sat  upon 
the  throne,  till  he  was  driven  from 
thence  in  ahout  two  years  time, 
A.M.3701. 

ViGENins  and  Peredurus 
(having  imprisoned  the  good  £li- 
DURUS  in  a  tower  at  Troy-novant) 
divided  the  kingdom  between  them. 
But  Vigenius  dying  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  his  partner  became 
sole  monarch ;  till  about  two  years 
after,  inexorable  death  laid  him 
also  in  the  silent  grave. 

Elidurus  again  after  reigned 
happily  3  years. 

GoRBODiAN  II.  (son  to  Gorbo- 
dian)  began  his  reign  in  the  258th 
year  before  Christ's  incarnation, 
and  ruled  10  years. 


TraMsUAions  of  the  French  Chronicle, 


Morgan,  son  of  Arghigallo, 
(Ant.  Chr.  248.)  reigned  14  years. 

Ennianus,  his  brother,  (Ant. 
Chr.  234.)  was  deposed  for  his 
tyranny,  when  he  had  reigned  about 
20  years. 

J  UAL  or  Idwallo,  son  of  Vi- 
genius, (Ante.  Chr.  227.)  a  virtuous 
prince,  reigned  20  years  in  felicity. 


And    then    Hioamub   reigned 
seven  years. 


And  afterwards  Petitttr  reign- 
ed two  years,  when  he  built  the 
city  of  Puilie  Ringus, 


And  after  that  Jesidub  reigned 
fourteen  years. 

After  Jesidub  there  reigned 
twenty-four  kings,  one  after  the 
other,  and  of  different  countries. 
And  to  pass  them  over  briefly, 
without  a  long  detail,  we  shall 
repeat  their  names,  and  how  long 
each  one  reigned,  as  the  histories 
say.  The  first  was  named  Gob- 
bodiak,  and  reigned  twelve  years. 

The  second  was  named  Mab- 
NEM,  and  reigned  twelve  years. 

The  third  reigned  six  years. 


And  then  Ydeobak  ^ve  years. 
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RuKKO  (Ante.  Chr.  .207.)  son 
of  Pereduke,  whose  reign  was  ex- 
ceeding bappy^  governed  15  years. 

Gbkuntius,  (Ant.  Chr,  191.) 
flon  of  Eliduke,  twenty  years. 

Catillus,  his  son,  ( Ante.  Chr. 
171)  reigned  ten  years;  in  which 
he  was  so  good  to  the  poor  that  he 
executed  all  their  oppressors. 

CoTLUs,  (Ante.  Chr.  161.)  a 
good  prince,  reigned  twenty  years. 

PoRBEX,  (Ante.  Chr.  141.) 
another  virtuous  king,  ruled  five 
years. 

Chebioktjs,  (Ant  Chr.  136  ) 
through  intemperance/ put  a  period 
to  his  days  in  the  smdl  space  of 
one  year. 

FuLGENTixrs,  his  son,  (Ant. 
Chr.  135.)  reigned  two  years. 

Eldantjs,  (Ant  Chr.  133.)  his 
brother,  ruled  one  year. 

Anbbagius,  (Ant  Chr.  132.) 
another  brother,  also  a  year. 

Uranius,  (Ant.  Chr.  131.)  son 
of  Andragius,  through  an  irregular 
life  is  said  to  have  reigned  little 
more  than  a  year. 

Eliud  (Ant  Chr.  129.)  reigned 
five  years. 

CLEDAUKUS,OrDEDlNIUS,  (Ant 

Chr.  124.)  ruled  near  four  years. 

CxETONUs  (Ant  Chr.  120.) 
reigned  about  two  years. 

GuRGUNius  (Ant  Chr.  18.) 
niled  about  three  years. 

Mebianus  (Ant  Chr.  115.) 
reigned  two  years. 

Bleduxus  (Ant.  Chr.  113.) 
near  three  years. 

Capenus,  (Ant  Chr.  110.) 
reigned  above  two  years. 

OwBKUS  (Ante.  Chr.  lOa) 
reigned  two  years. 


TransUUioiu  oftht  French  Chnmicle, 
RoHXJOBO  eleven  years. 

And    then    Doglem    thirteen 
years. 

Katilxe  fifteen  years. 


PoBBEs  two  years. 


Chebm  fifteen  yean. 
CoiLLE  twelve  years. 
SuLOENES  fourteen  years. 
Cleach  twenty-four  years. 
Andbagbe  twenty-three  years. 
Pbiam  fiye  years. 


CxuiD  two  years. 
C  LITEM  twelve  yeai-s. 
CuBGUD  eight  years. 
Cleagam  fifteen  years* 
ExTERTiAN  six  years. 
Belpamgh  two  years. 


Caffbr  one  vear. 
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Early  BrUish  Records  from  Qent. 
SisiLLitrs,  or  Scisillius  III, 
(Ant.  Chr.  106.)  reigned  two  years. 
Bledoabbbedus,  a  musician, 
(Ant.  Chr.  104.)  and  a  great  patron 
to  the  professors  of  science,  ruled 
ten  years. 

Abchemaitts,  his  brother,  (Ant* 
Chr.  94.)  reigned  two  years. 

Eldolius  reigned  about  four 
years. 

RuDiANUS  two  years. 
Redabgiub  above  two  years. 
Samuillas,    or    Samillius 
almost  two  yeai's. 

Peniselltts  three  years. 
Pybbhtjs  two  years. 
Capobub  two  years. 
DiNELLTJC,  a  virtuous  king  four 
years.     He  is  also  called  Elioue- 
iLXiUS  the  father  of  Hellius. 

Heli,  or  Hellius,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  (where 
he  had  built  a  palace)  the  name  of 
which  island  was  derived  from  the 
king's.  Some  write  he  reigned 
forty  years,  others  four. 

LuD,  son  of  the  aforesaid  king, 
repaired  the  walls  of  London,  and 
encouraged  the   citizens  to  erect 
houses.     Troy-novant  was  by  him 
styled  Kaerlud;  (or,  Luds  Town) 
the  last  syllable  became  corruptly 
called  London.     The    West-gate, 
Parth'Lud,  Ludgata,  now  Lud- 
gate,    (from    which    he    built  to 
London  Stone)  yet  retains  a  royal 
memorial.      Valour  and  magnifi- 
cence were  the  shining  parts  of 
his  character.     He  reigned  about 
eleven    years,    leaving    two  sons. 
Androgens  and  Tenuantius,  who 
as  yet  were  unfit  to  govern. 

A.M.  3908.— B.C.  66.     Cas- 
siBELAN^    brother  to   Lud>   was 


Trandatums  qfthe  French  Chronide, 


TuRBBECH  sixteen  years. 


Abthimal  fourteen  years. 


RoDiNGu  thirty- two  years. 
Redtam  two  years. 


Hetib  five  years. 
Hampab  five  years. 
Cabpon  seven  years. 
DiGNOiLLE  four  years. 


Hely    reigned  seven  months, 
and  had  three  sons. 


LXTD, 


Cassibataik  and  Enemon. 
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acknowledged  king,  having  the  whole  sovereignty ;  yet  piously  gave 
London,  as  also  Kent,  to  young  Andbogeus  ;  and  Cornwall  Xo  his  other 
little  nephew.  It  was  in  this  remarkahle  king's  reign,  ihat  the  realm  was 
invaded  hy  the  Romans.  Before  he  set  sail^  Caesar  wrote  to  Cassihelan^ 
to  become  tributary :  the  king,  in  answer,  wondered  at  his  hostile  inten- 
tions, when  the  same  vein  of  nobility  flowed  from  jEneas  through  the 
Britons  as  well  as  Romans,  both  of  which  seemed  to  be  united  in  one 
chain  of  consanguinity.  At  this  reasonable,  though  unsatisfactory  answer, 
Caesar,  with  his  forces,  set  sail  (in  the  54th  year  before  Christ)  from 
Picardy.  in  France ;  and,  with  much  opposition  from  the  Britons, 
landed  near  Dover.  A  terrible  battle  was  fought  by  Caesar  and  his 
forces,  against  king  Cassibelan,  who  was  assisted  by  his  valiant  brother 
Nennius,  his  aforesaid  nephews,  with  Crideus,  Guerlbaeth,  and  Britael, 
three  inferior  kings  of  Scotland,  North  and  South  Wales.  The  Britons 
won  the  battle,  though  they  lost  the  renowned  Nennius,  who  had  fought 
with  CaBsar,  died  of  his  honourable  wounds,  and  was  buried  at  London. 
Csesar  afterwards  sailed  into  France ;  but  returning,  was  a  second  time 
vanquished,  and  obliged  to  fly,  by  the  powerful  Britons,  who  had 
cunningly  placed  iron  and  leaden  stakes  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  tore  many  of  their  ships  in  pieces,  and  drowned  thousands  of  their 
yaliant  soldiers,  the  remainder  of  whom  however  even  performed  wonders. 
But  an  accident  happening,  that  Androgens  s  kinsman,  named  Evelinus, 
killing  (after  a  wrestling  bout)  Hirerglass,  nephew  to  the  king,  who 
requiring  that  justice  might  be  satisfied  in  the  trial  of  the  murderer ; 
Androgens,  not  consenting  thereto,  writes  to  Caesar,  That  if  he  would  but 
once  more  return,  he  would  join  forces  with  him  against  Cassibelan. 
To  which  CaBsar  (accepting  in  hostage  Scaeva,  Androgeus's  son,  as  a 
surety  of  performance,  with  thirty  of  the  young  nobles)  readily  consented ; 
and,  again  landing,  joined  with  the  incensed  Duke.  Thus  the  Britons^ 
being  enervated  by  their  own  unhappy  differences,  fell  a  prey  to  Caesar; 
and  the  brave  Cassibelan  (though  assisted  then  by  Cingetorix,  Taxima- 
gulus,  Carvilius,  and  Segonax,  four  kings  of  Kent,  &c.)  after  a  noble 
resistance,  was  obliged  to  beseech  his  nephew  and  late  enemy  Androgens 
to  sue  for  his  peace :  who,  wondering  at  the  king's  condescension,  and 
thinking  his  resentments  were  fully  satisfied,  he  so  powerfully  wrought 
with  Caesar,  as  to  accept  of  a  tribute  from  the  kingdom  :  after  which,  he 
accompanied  the  conqueror  to  Rome.  Cassibelan  reigned,  as  some  write 
seven  years,  others  seventeen ;  when  dying,  his  ashes  were  deposited  in 
York  with  great  solemnity. 

Thus  end  the  annals  of  the  Trojan  Dynasty  down  to  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Caesar,  posterior  to  which  it  would  be  useless  to  carry  them  for- 
ward. We  have  found  in  the  two  records  many  things  that  corroborate 
each  other;  and  though  in  the  latter  part  great  differences  may  be  met 
with,  yet,  as  is  intimated  in  the  British  account  of  the  reign  of  Cassibe- 
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LANXTS,  there  were  other  kings  ruling  in  the  Island  contemporary  with 
those  mentioned ;  so  that  one  record  may  be  speaking  of  one  monarch 
while  the  other  is  mentioning  another. 

Were  the  appeal  from  Cassibelanus  to  the  Trojan  feelings  of  Caesar,  as 
related  by  Gent,  sufficiently  authenticated,  no  farther  evidence  would  be 
needed  to  corroborate  at  least  the  substance  of  our  national  annals.  I 
have  searched  in  vain  however  among  Roman  historians  for  any  mention 
of  the  circumstance;  and  if  it  were /act,  I  can  only  account  for  their  silence 
b}'  supposing,  that  the  pride  of  Csesar  forbade  him  to  record,  (what  he 
might  consider  presumption  in  a  barbarian,)  that  he  had  thus  claimed 
affinity  with  them. 

Having  built  up  what  many  will  consider  a  firm  superstructure,  it  may 
appear  needless  to  search  into  its  foundations,  and  attempt  to  undermine 
them.  Yet  my  purpose  is  not  to  weave  a  connected  narrative  consistent 
with  itself:  but  to  separate  the  truth  from  that  mass  of  error  with  which 
it  is  mingled,  and  by  which  it  is  almost  hidden.  I  must,  therefore,  in 
some  future  papers  endeavour  to  discover  how  much  of  the  substance  of 
these  two  first  will  bear  the  test  of  opposite  traditions,  of  searching  inves- 
tigation, and  of  comparison  with  the  known  manners  and  customs  of  the 

people,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion. 

T.  R. 
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AT  STRATFORD  UPON  AVON. 

Wb  stood  upon  the  tomb  of  him  whose  praise 
Time,  nor  oblivious  thrift,  nor  envy  chill, 
Nor  war,  nor  ocean  with  his  severing  space, 
Shall  hinder  from  the  peopled  world  to  fill ; 
And  thus,  in  fulness  of  our  hearts,  wc  cried — 
'  God's  works  are  wonderful — the  arching  sky, 
The  risers  that  with  noiseless  footing  glide, 
Man's  firm-built  strength,  and  woman's  liquid  eye ; 
But  the  high  spirit  that  sleepeth  here  below 
More  than  all  beautiful  and  stately  things 
Glory  to  God  the  mighty  Maker  brings : 
To  whom  alone  was  given  the  bounds  to  know 
Of  human  action,  and  the  secret  springs 
Whence  the  deep  streams  of  joy  and  sorrow  flow.' 

JaHMarjft  1837. 
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ROSE  GLASTON'S  BRIDAL. 


BT  THOMAS  FEATHEBSTONS. 

It  was  a  soft  and  sannj  e^e, 

The  air  was  fall  of  balm. 
The  sammer  sky  without  a  cloud, 

Tiie  Seyem  smooth  and  calm, 
Extended  sikery  and  clear 

From  sedgy  shore  to  shore, 
Unruffled  with  a  single  breeze, 

Unrippled  by  an  oar. 
A  little  boat  with  snowy  sail 

Lay  dreaming  on  the  deep ; 
Whence  music's  yoice  was  often  heard 

Across  the  water's  sweep. 

The  towers  of  Glaston,  tall  and  grey, 

In  crimson  sunlight  dyed, 
O'erlooking  Clifton's  rocky  heights. 

Were  mirror'd  in  the  tide. 
And  one  bright  solitary  star, 

Unclosed  its  golden  eye 
On  ruddy  seas  of  ripening  grain. 

That  stretch'd  beneath  the  sky, 
Whence^amc  the  homeward  peasant's  song, 

The  blackbird's  merry  lay. 
The  cuckoo's  oft-repeated  note 

From  woodlands  far  away. 

The  firmament  grew  bright  with  stars, 

And  in  the  East,  anon, 
A  soft  increasing  sapphire  glow 

Proclaimed  the  rising  moon ; 
The  clouds  that  throng'd  her  starry  path 

Began  to  light  and  gleam 
Each  moment  brighter  than  before. 

With  the  approaching  beam. 
And  straight  the  lovely  prospect  ronnd. 

Hill,  wood,  and  turret  grey. 
The  spreading  meads  and  rustling  com 

Shone  dewy  in  the  ray. 

Lo !  where  from  yonder  turret  high, 

A  kerchief,  snowy  white. 
Is  fluttered  by  a  tiny  hand 

That  dims  the  lunar  light ! 
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A  watchful  eye  observes  the  si^, 

And  in  the  waters — hark ! 
Light  dips  an  oar — the  vessel  glides 

Beneath  a  rampart  dark. 
A  stripling  gazes  through  the  gloom 

On  that  bright  star  above, 
And  whispers—"  'Tis  the  time  for  flight, 

Prepare  thee,  dearest  love!" 

A  peasant's  garb  invests  his  limbs, 

But  love  has  lynx-like  eyes. 
And  lady  Rose  beholds  her  swain 

Through  all  his  mean  disguise. 
His  cap  becomes  a  cap  of  steel, 

His  vest  a  cuirass  bright. 
Her  eye  beholds  no  lowly  thrall. 

She  views  her  own  true  knight. 
Now  haste  thee,  haste  thee,  lady  fair, 

Or  soon  the  tell-tale  m(<on 
Will  glitter  on  thy  mossy  tower, 

And  chase  the  friendly  gloom. 

Lo !  through  the  dark  and  dewy  leaves 

Which  fringe  the  dizzy  height. 
Descends  into  her  lover's  arms 

The  gentle  lady  bright. 
**  Plash  '*'  fall  the  oars,  the  vessel  glides 

Athwart  the  rippling  bars 
Of  mirror'd  light,  which  breaks  beneath 

Into  a  thousand  stars. 
Away  she  sped  with  winged  speed, 

Propell'd  with  wind  and  oar, 
And  landed  her  victorious  freight 

In  safety  on  the  shore. 

The  morn  arose  on  Glaston's  towers, 

A  bright  and  merry  mom, 
'Twas  ushered  in  with  pealing  bells 

And  chime  of  hound  and  horn ; 
Bright  armour  glittered  in  the  sun. 

And  troops  of  ladies  gay. 
Assembling  fast  in  bower  and  hall, 

Proclaimed  a  festal  day. 
But  where  is  lady  Rose  the  while } 

The  baron's  hope  and  pride  ? 
The  bridal  train  is  all  complete 

And  only  waits  the  bride. 

She  comes,  she  comes — a  sylph  array'd 
In  robes  that  mock  the  snow, 

With  roses  in  her  silken  hair, 
And  veil'd  Arom  crown  to  toe. 
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Her  flither  felt  a  flither's  pride, 

And  with  unmix'd  delight, 
The  bloshing  beauty  led,  and  bade 

Despatch  the  holy  rite. 
The  perfumed  bridegroom  stood  beside 

In  silks  and  gems  array'd — 
Alas  the  day !  that  wealth  and  age 

Should  wed  so  fair  a  maid. 

Now  all  was  mirth  in  Olaston's  halls. 

No  cloud  had  dimm'd  the  day ; 
And  night  began  to  veil  the  skies 

In  dusky  twilight  grey. 
When  all  at  once  a  hubbub  rose 

Among  the  huddled  crowd. 
Oaths,  taunts,  and  curses,  all  commix*d. 

With  laughter  shrill  and  loud. 
Forth  rush'd  the  bridegproom  from  the  throng. 

And,  frenetic  with  rage, 
"  Death  and  the  fiend  to  boot  !*'  he  cried, 

**  r?e  wed  my  lady's  page !" 

Now  would  description  fail  to  paint 

The  panic  that  ensued ; 
The  bridegroom's  plight,  the  guests'  amaace, 

The  baron's  chafing  mood : 
The  youth  and  damsel  richly  dight. 

Moved  slowly  from  the  throng. 
And  kneeling  at  lord  Olaston's  feet 

Exposed  the  daring  wrong. 
The  damsel's  mien  her  lineage  told. 

The  stripling's  lofty  brow 
Proclaim'd  young  John  de  Vavasour, 

The  baron's  Damoiseau. 

<*  Lord  Glaston,"  quoth  the  laughing  youth, 

**  I  pray  thee  calm  thy  rage ; 
What  saith  the  scribe  ?  with  cupid's  laws 

Tis  witless  war  to  wage. 
As  for  my  good  lord  Moray  here. 

Right  gladly  will  I  yield, 
Whate'er  may  salve  his  honor's  wrong. 

In  council  or  in  field. 
Forgive  us,  and  let  him  or  thee 

Whate'er  ye  list,  propose. 
And  I  will  gladly  penance  pay 

For  love  of  mistress  Rose." 

The  baron  smiled,  lord  Moray  frown'd. 

As  frown  full  well  he  may — 
Yet  why  should  frigid  Winter  seek 

To  mate  with  buxom  May  ? 
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Yonth  with  its  rich  and  mantling  tide 
Carecrinc^  throngh  its  veins, 

111  brooks  the  shirering  clasp  of  age 
That's  palsied  with  its  pains. 

Greybeards!  the  moral  ponder  well — 
Lore's  malison  awaits 

On  toothless  dogs  who  seek  to  wed 
With  uncongenial  mates ! 
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Weef  not,  dear  mother,  I  am  free  from  pain, 

And  sinking  calmly,  peacefully  away, 

I're  no  desire,  no  wish,  on  earth  to  stav. 
And  would  not  pray  for  health  restored  again. 

Except  to  dry  thy  tears,  for  thou  hast  been 
An  erer-kind  and  loving  friend  to  me. 
And  on  this  wide  world  there  is  none  but  thee 

To  soothe  mT  sorrows  with  a  smile  serene. 

Oh  fame  and  honour !  in  the  smiling  day 

Of  man's  prosperity,  ye  seem  above 

The  quiet  treasure  of  a  mother's  lore. 
But  sickness  clears  the  illusire  dream  awar. 

Lured  by  ambition,  I  hare  longed  to  tread 

•*  The  steep  where  fame's  pnmd  Icmpli*  fhines  from  far;" 

But  ah !  how  hollow  fame  and  clonr  arc 
To  him  who  sees  them  from  a  d\ing  bod. 

One  smile  to  cheer,  one  tear  of  unfeigned  snm^w. 
One  word  of  c\>nsolaiion,  is  more  dear 
Than  all  the  world  contains  of  bright  and  fair 

To  him  whose  eves  mar  never  see  the  morrow. 


W.  Gau  "»v 
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FLOATING  REMEMBRANCES. 

BT 

THE  OLD  SAILOR. 
No.  2. 

THE    DESERTER. 

In  our  last  we  left  the  veteran  Dick  Wills,  in  deep  consultation  with 
his  unfortunate  young  shipmate  Jem  Collins,  in  the  cockpit  of  the  ship 
usually  called  the  "old"  Gladiator,  hut  which  in  point  of  fact  had  never 
been  to  sea.  She  was  one  of  the  two  decked  forty-fours,  and  after  she 
was  launched,  her  construction  was  found  to  be  so  faulty,  that  she  was  not 
considered  sea  worthy.  The  only  cruise  she  ever  made  was  from  Ports- 
mouth harbor  to  Spithead,  and  it  was  cause  for  rejoicing  when  they  got 
her  back  again.  From  that  time  she  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Port  Admiral's  flag,  and  there  she  lay  year  after  year,  abreast  of  Haslar 
Hospital,  notorious  in  character,  and  destitute  of  fame. 

Poor  Jem,  with  both  legs  in  the  Darbies,*  sat  on  the  deck  giving  an 
occasional  glance  at  his  humble  but  worthy  friend,  and  though  a  smile 
now  and  then  played  upon  his  care-worn  features,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
the  feeling  which  produced  it,  was  only  momentary, — it  was  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  breaking  through  a  stormy  sky — an  effort  of  nature  struggling 
against  the  breaking  oH  the  heart.  Dick  looked  long  and  earnestly  upon 
the  young  man  ;  for  though  he  detested  the  offence,  yet  he  could  not 
restrain  those  heaven -bom  impulses  which  are  the  sure  characteristics  of 
a  noble  and  a  generous  mind.  The  sentry  was  not  within  hearing,  he 
had,  cither  through  delicacy,  or  by  the  orders  of  his  sergeant,  removed  to 
a  distance,  and  the  two  were  left  unrestrainedly  together. 

"  It's  a  grievous  and  a  cantankerous  sight  to  these  here  ould  eyes  to  see 
you  thus,  Jem,"  said  the  quarter-master  mournfully.  "There's  one 
above  knows  how  proud  I  was  of  you  when  I  first  lamed  you  to  knot 
and  splice,  and  you  took  to  it  so  kindly.  They  may  talk  o'  yer  'long 
shore  laming,  Jem,  when  the  schoolmaster  overhauls  the  slack  of  his 
native  tongue,  and  puts  the  gear  together  by  book  work ;  but  what's  that  to 
showing  a  lad  how  to  use  a  m arlin -spike, f  or  laying  the  strands  of  two 
ropes  together,  so  as  to  make  'em  into  one.  Many  an  hour,  Jem,  have 
I  stood  at  the  binnacle  to  lam  you  how  to  box  the  compass,  J  and  it  did 

*  Irons.  f  An  iron  iustrament  nsed  in  splicing  a  rope.  *  To  box  the 
compass  is  to  repeat  the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  32  points,  beginning  at 
North  aad  going  ronnd  to  North  again. 
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my  ould  heart  good  when  you  took  your  first  trick  at  the  weather  wheel* 
and  kept  her  course  so  steady  that  you  might  have  shoved  the  eend  of  her 
flying-jih'hoom  into  a  mosquitoe*s  eye/'  the  old  man's  face  glistened  at 
the  rememhrance.  *'  And  then,  Jem,  when  the  skipper  hailed  yon  so 
confectiously  that  ere  time  arter  the  heavy  squall  in  which  you  hanled 
out  the  weather-earing  of  the  main-to'sel,  though  all  hands  desarted  from 
the  yard,  and  he  called  you  a  hrave  lad,  and  sent  for  the  clerk  to  rate  you 
A.B.f  on  the  muster  hook ;  it  was  a  glorious  day  to  me,  Jem,  every  pulse 
in  my  hody  seemed  piping  to  joy,  for  there  was  a  somut  within  that 
made  me  all  over  I  don't  know  how,  and  it  forced  the  spray  into  my 
scuppers,  and  says  I  to  myself  that  ere's  the  boy  as  will  set  up  the  stand- 
ing backstays  of  his  ka-rackter  by  and  by,  and  blow  high  or  low  will 
alays  be  found  at  his  duty.'  And  so  you  was,  Jem,  in  battle,  and  in 
breeze — whether  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  moving  upon  the 
waters,  or  the  thunder  of  man's  invention  in  rattling  broadsides,  it  was  a 
cordel  to  vay  soul  to  see  how  nobly  you  answered  the  signals  of  my 
hope  :  every  word  of  praise  from  the  skipper's  lips  was  to  me  like  a  fair 
wind  to  a  heavy  laden  marchant-mun,  and  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  stood 
upon  the  weather  quarter-deck  gun  at  the  con — I  thought  to  myself, 
*  Dick,  no  fear  of  the  colors  being  struck  arter  you're  hove  down  for  a  full 
due  if  all  our  lads  as  is  rising,  keep  their  weather  eye  up  like,  Jem,'  and 
messmate,  though  I  don't  often  trouble  the  Almighty  in  regard  of  spin- 
ning a  long  yam  by  way  of  petition,  seeing  ns  he  must  have  quite  enough 
bother  with  them  there  sort  of  things  from  fellows  as  is  never  contented, 
but  are  alays  wanting  to  shift  their  berths  and  get  into  smoother  water ; 
yet,  Jem,  I  did  pay  out  the  best  part  of  all  T  remembered  of  my  catechiz, 
with  a  bit  or  two  of  a  prayer  I  know'd,  by  way  of  being  grateful  for 
present  marcies  and  axing  for  future  favors.  But  when  I  look  at  you 
now,  messmate,  hard  and  fast  in  the  bilboes — jammed  like  Jackson  and 
never  a  knife  to  cut  the  siezing ;  all  that  too,  Jem,  for — ."  The  old  man 
paused,  overcome  by  his  emotion,  and  taking  a  severe  bite  at  his  pig-tail 
so  as  to  raise  a  huge  hillock  in  his  cheek,  he  quietly  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  unhappy  captive. 

With  varied  sensations  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  veteran's  discourse, 
did  Collins  listen  to  the  well  meant,  though  distressing  harangue — it 
renewed  many  a  bright  vision  of  the  past,  when  honors  and  distinction 
were  his  own,  but  it  only  increased  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish  when  he 
gazed  at  the  shackles  upon  his  legs,  and  thought  upon  that  ignominious 
end  which  inevitably  awaited  him.     "  I  have  turned  it  all  over  in  my 


*  The  situation  of  the  steersman  when  steering.  In  large  ships  there  are 
always  two  men,  one  on  the  weather  side  of  the  wheel,  an  able  seaman,  and 
another  to  leeward,  generally  a  landsman.  f  A  B,  the  distingnishing  letters 
to  show  an  able  seaman,  which  entitles  the  man  to  increase  of  pay  and  more 
prize  money. 
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owD  mind  from  dew  to  earing,  messmate.  IVe  slued  my  memory  eend 
ix  eend,  for  I  amt  been  houlding  on  by  tbe  slack  bare  day  after  day  in 
loneliness  and  silence — ^like  a  wreck  cut  adrift  from  every  hope,  and  not 
neif&c  a  precious  soul  to  care  whether  I  foundered  at  my  anchors — ^you 
see  I'm  moored  rogue's  fisishion  by  the  heel  instead  of  the  head — but  I 
was  a  saying,  here  I  have  been  many  a  long  hour  by  day,  and  many  a 
dreary  watch  by  night  without  never  a  soul  to  care  whether  I  sunk  at  my 
anchors,  or  was  run  down — "  he  shook  his  head — "  run  up,  I  mean,  for 
that  will  be  my  fate,  Dick,  as  sure  as  we  are  here  lying  alongside  of  each 
other. — I  know  it,  messmate,  for  t'other  night  the  purser's  dip  *  in  the 
jolly 'sf  lantern  parted  in  a-midship's,  and  the  top  hung  all  down  a-cock- 
biU,  and  the  tallow  run  and  showed  me  the  thing  as  clear  and  as  plain 
as  the  table  land  at  the  Cape,  when  the  devil  has  folded  up  his  diimer 
doth." 

"  Them  are  things  that  am't  by  no  manner  o'  means  to  be  despised, 
Jem,'*  said  the  quarter-master  seriously,  "  Natur  has  her  own  way  of 
working  her  traverses  for  the  onlamed  in  book  lore,  and  many  a  wise 
and  prudent  lesson  may  be  gaiued  from  nothing  more  than  a  purser  s  dip 
if  so  be  as  there  am't  never  no  other  means  handy.  Howsomever,  Jem, 
don't  go  for  to  abandon  the  craft  'cause  the  pumps  may  be  choked — many 
a  weather-beaten  hull  has  rode  out  the  gale,  or  watched  for  a  lull  and  got 
atfdy  into  port,  as  expected  to  go  down  in  deep  water,  or  beat  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks.  Not  but  what  I'm  thinking  you  have  got  right  slap  into 
the  bight  of  a  gallows  bad  job ;  and  honor  bright,  I  carn't  help  saying, 
that  if  you  gets  off  from  going  to  heaven  in  a  sling,  it  ull  be  touch  and 
go  with  you.  But  then  touch  and  go  is  good  pilotage,  Jem — you  may 
get  your  bottom  scraped,  and  lose  some  of  your  sheathing,  yet,  messmate^ 
there's  docks  enough  to  repair  a  damaged  ka-rack-ter,  and  then  you  can 
keep  full-and'byt  for  the  rest  p'  your  days;  true  to  your  king  and 
cotmtry,  and  faithful  to  your  colors.  To  be  seized  up  by  a  few  foxes  §  at 
the  gangway,  is  not  so  bad  as  a  piece  of  two  inch  jamming  your 
windpipe." 

A  spasm  of  horror  passed  over  the  features  of  the  poor  fellow  at  the 
mention  of  such  contingencies,  but  it  disappeared  in  a  moment  as  he 
responded  firmly,  "  No,  messmate ! — never !  and  its  of  no  use  to  bowse 
another  inch  upon  that  fall.  Every  blow  with  the  cat  would  cut  deep 
into  my  heart,  and  draw  out  its  best  blood  and  best  feelings — every  mark 
that  it  left  on  my  back  would  be  a  record  of  shame.  No,  Dick,  I  should 
never  survive  the  disgrace.  What !  to  live  and  be  pointed  at  as  a  flogged 
deserter  P — " 


•  A  nmll  candle  about  twenty  to  tbe  pound  served  out  by  the  parser,  f  JoII  j 
if  tbe  niekname  among  sailors  for  a  marine.  X  Full-and-by  is  sailing  close 
1*^  wind  without  shaking  the  sails.  §  A  fox  is  made  of  four  or  fire  rope 
jirnt  twisted  up  together  by  the  hand. 
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"  Why,  what  the  devil  else  are  you  but  a  desarter  ?"  said  old  Wills, 
with  no  small  degree  of  sternness,  *'  I  arnt  never  the  man  to  speak  o*thing8 
out  o'their  real  proper  names  like  a  Frencliman,  who  calls  a  sail  a  viol,* 
and  a  ship  a  worsen f  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jem — and,  whether  you  live 
or  die,  log  it  down  for  a  truth,  that  it's  more  honorable  to  have  it  said 
*  that  ere  man  has  regained  by  good  behaviour  what  he  lost  by  bad  *  than 
to  haul  down  your  colours  and  go  out  of  the  world  sulky  because  there  s 
a  chance  of  some  lubber  or  another  throwing  hot  water  and  ashes  to  wind- 
ard  of  you  in  regard  of  ould  grievousness. — Mind,  I  dont  pretend  for  to 
say  for  sartin  that  you  wont  get  a  cast  o'lhc  parson's  office,  and  a  taut 
squeege  with  the  yard-rope ;}[  but  I  do  say  as  you've  no  right  to  cut  your 
own  cables  and  drift  ashore,  as  long  as  there's  a  probability  of  your 
houlding  on.  So  now,  up  and  tell  us  all  about  it,  Jem,  and  rely  upon  it, 
messmate,  you  shant  want  a  friendly  second  as  loug  as  ould  Dick  has  got  a 
shot  in  the  locker.  Why,  man,  its  all  plain  sailing  enough ! — we  must  get  one 
of  the  big-wigs  to  work  the  reckoning,  and  find  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  thing,  and  when  we  have  pricked  off  our  place  upon  the  chart 
of  reason  by  the  parallels  of  the  law,  so  as  to  get  the  right  bearings  and 
distance  of  the  port  we  want  to  fetch,  why  then,  my  boy,  we  can  shape 
our  course  accordingly,  and  if  the  breeze  is  dead  again  us,  we  must 
haul  close  up  and  beat  to  windard  hank  for  hank." 

"  God  bless  you,  Dick,  I  know  you  means  well,  but  I'm  duberous  that 
it  wont  do,"  uttered  the  prisoner,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  "  I 
don't  and  never  did  like  them  big-wigs — I  hates  a  lawyer  as  1  do  the 
devil." 

"  Heave  and  pawl  there,  Jem,"  remonstrated  the  veteran,  laying  hold 
of  Collins'  arm,  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  declardtion — "  A  British  sea- 
man should  n't  never  hate  any  body  but  the  French — no,  not  even  the 
devil,  for  I  don't  believe  one  half  as  they  charges  him  with,  and  there's 
no  telling,  bad  and  black  as  he  is — though  for  the  matter  of  his  colors  the 
niggers  paints  him  white — yet  I'm  saying  bad  and  black  as  he  is,  there's 
never  nothing  but  what  you  may  get  some  good  out  on,  and  mayhap  he 
may  lend  us  a  lift  at  a  pinch,  for  notwithstanding  what  the  dargy  says 
as  '  he  goes  cruising  about  seeking  to  devour  a  roaring  lion,' — and  that's 
no  babby's  bite  any  how  in  these  here  times,  Jem, — yet  unless  you  can 
prove  he  has  done  you  or  your  country  any  harm,  what  right  have  you  got 
10  speak  again  him.  And  as  for  the  lawyers,  why  the  case  is  just  as 
this  here,  Jem, — if  you  was  overboard  and  couldn't  swim,  and  a  beggar 
of  a  shark  was  turning  on  his  back  to  grab  hould  on  you,  with  no  chance 
of  knowing  whereabouts  he'd  fix  his  teeth — wouldn't  you,  I  say,  Jem, 
wouldn't  you,  if  the  thing  was  possible,  give  him  one  o'  your  legs  to  play 
with,  rather  than  let  him  ramshackle  your  whole  body  ; — or  suppose  the 
bowman  o'  the  cutter  seeing  you  sinking,  with  the  shark  and  be  blow'd 

•  Voile.    •*•  Vaisseau.   J  The  rope  by  which  men  are  executed  at  the  fore-jardarm. 
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to  lum,  opening  his  infarnal  jaws — suppose  the  howman  was  to  catch  his 
boat-hook  in  your  rihs  and  save  you  from  the  douhle  deaths  would  you 
quaiiel  with  the  boat  hook  ?  Well,  my  boy,  just  so  it  is  in  your  deal- 
ing with  lawyers,  you  must  let  em  have  a  fleshy  grip  to  try  and  save 
your  life,  and  that's  all  about  it.  So  now  if  you'll  turn-to  and  rouse  out 
the  whole  consam,  why  here  am  I  ready  to  coil  it  away.  But  if  you'd 
rather  wait  till  the  statues-at-large  comes  aboard,  and  then  let  one  over- 
hauling do,  why  say  so,  messmate,  and  as  mayhap  the  yam  wont  be 
over-pleasant  to  spin,  it  had  better  be  done  upon  that  tack ;  and  in  the 
meantime  I'll  go  and  ax  the  adwice  of  them,  as  has  alays  behaved  well 
to  me  let  the  weather  be  what  it  would." 

"  Act  as  you  please,  Dick,"  said  the  prisoner  resignedl3',  **  I  know  you 
will  do  all  you  can  for  me,  and  I'm  certain  that  however  much  you  may 
blame  me  for  leaving  the  boat,  you  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  poor 
Jem  in  other  matters." 

The  veteran  kept  his  word — the  captain  of  the  Gladiator  directed  him 
to  a  clever  solicitor  of  Portsea,  who  visited  the  prisoner  and  heard  a 
faithful  narration  of  his  tale,  in  which  he  became  so  deeply  interested, 
that  without  holding  out  any  hopes  he  promised  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  frigate  arrived,  and  Captain in  the 

first  flush  of  indignation,  forgot  all  Jem's  good  conduct,  and  felt  a  plea- 
sure at  the  idea  of  witnessing  the  punishment  which  every  one  agreed  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid ;  for  just  at  that  time  the  very  foolish  plan  of 
large  bounties,  and  finding  substitutes,  induced  the  seamen  to  quit  their 
ships,  and  enter  for  others  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  present  supply 
of  cash,  which  they  expended  in  debauchery ;  thus  they  became  marked 

down  as  deserters,  though  still  remaining  in  the  service.    Captain 

would  not  see  the  unfortunate  fellow,  but  Sir  Isaac  Coflin  had  given 
orders  that  Dick  Wills  and  the  solicitor  should  have  free  access,  and 
though  the  former  was  extremely  taciturn  in  all  that  related  to  the  sub- 
ject, yet  he  was  as  active  as  a  youth,  and  went  to  work  in  a  pleased 
business-like  way,  following  the  directions  of  the  lawyer  in  every 
particular. 

A  court  martial  had  been  applied  for  and  granted,  and  a  very  short 
interval  elapsed  before  the  day  was  fixed,  and  not  a  little  anxiety 
prevailed  amongst  the  shipmates  of  the  prisoner  as  to  the  probable  result. 
I  was  still  in  the  prize,  and  on  the  day  previous  to  the  trial  was  returning 
from  the  Post  Office  to  my  boat  at  the  Point,  when  near  it  I  observed  a 
number  of  women  surroimding  a  young  female  dressed  in  mourning,  and 
uttering  fierce  and  disgusting  language  towards  her,  whilst  she  endeavoured 
by  tears  and  entreaties  to  soothe  and  pacify  them.  To  witness  an 
assemblage  of  loose  women  near  that  spot  was  no  novelty,  nor  was  it  any 
thing  uncommon  to  hear  them  give  utterance  to  the  most  obscene  and 
horrible  expressions^  so  that  I  should  have  passed  on  without  heeding 


n 
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them^  but  there  was  something  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the 
girl  in  black,  that  bore  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unfortunate  creatnm  , 
who  were  persecuting  her^  and  it  attracted  my  attention. 

"  What's  the  matter  here,  Samson  ?"  inquired  I  of  one  of  roy  people 
who  was  remaining  by  the  boat. 

"  Its  rum  and  jealousy.  Sir,"  replied  the  man, "  two  of  the  worst  things 
as  can  get  hould  of  sich  as  them.  One  of  the  women  saw  the  poor 
young  thing  overhauling  a  bit  of  confab  with  her  fancy  man  as  belongs  to 
the  Guardo's*  small  cutter,  and  as  she*d  bedevilled  herself  with  the  grog, 
so  she  hoisted  the  yellow  flag,  and  calls  some  of  her  pals  together,  and 
they  bore  down  in  a  squadron  abreast  to  attack  her" 

O,  I  know  you're  a  favourite  amongst  the  girls,  Samson,**  said  I, 
pray  do  you  know  any  tiling  of  the  unfortunate  ihey  are  abusing  ?" 
Never  seed  her  afore  in  mj  life,  sir,"  answered  Samson  with  a  good 
humored  smile,  which,  however,  soon  passed  away,  and  he  assumed  a 
serious  look,  "  I've  been  watching  on  'em  some  time,  sir,"  continued  he, 
''and  I'm  blessed  if  I  dont  think  she's  a  young  innocent  as  is  in  danger 
from  fire  ships,  and  if  she  goes  up  Pint  theyll  tear  her  in  pieces." 

I  saw  the  truth  of  the  man's  observation,  and  felt  great  repugnance  at 
the  idea  of  leaving  the  distressed  girl  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  debased 
and  demoralized  creatures.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  get  her  down 
to  the  boat  Samson  P"  asked  I,  "  we  might  land  her  again  at  the  Hard  as 
we  pull  up  the  harbour." 

"  Or  take  her  aboord  with  us,  sir,"  uttered  the  man,  in  a  tone  of 
inquiry,  and  a  half  smile  on  his  cheek,  "  why,  yes,  sir,  I  dare  say  I  can 
manage  it  if  Watkins  will  jist  lay  athwart  their  hawse,  and  keep  them 
from  making  head-way  whilst  I  tows  off  the  prize." 

Watkins,  the  other  seaman,  assented,  and  Samson  elbowing  through 
the  women  who  had  worked  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  demoniac 
fury,  sung  out,  "  clear  the  gangway — make  a  lane  there,"  till  he  reached 
the  centre  of  the  group,  when  taking  the  young  girl's  arm  within  his 
own,  he  made  a  rush  back  again,  and  the  poor  frightened  creature,  who 
thought  only  of  escaping  from  her  tormentors,  clung  firmly  to  him.  At 
first  the  women  were  silenced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  thing,  but  when 
they  saw  that  they  were  likely  to  lose  their  victim,  they  made  a  simul- 
taneous movement  towards  the  boat,  and  notwithstanding  the  endeavours 
of  Watkins  to  prevent  it,  they  would  soon  have  dragged  her  back  again, 
but  Samson,  with  nearly  the  strength  of  his  earlier  namesake,  took  her 
up  in  his  arms  like  a  child  and  placed  her  safely  between  the  thwarts  f  then 
jumping  in,  I  promptly  followed  him;  but  Watkins  had  been  grasped 
by  two  or  three  of  the  harpies,  who  tried  to  hold  him  fast — their  strength, 
however,  was  not  adequate  to  the  task,  and  though  they  continued  to  hold 
on  by  him,  he  contrived  to  move  forwards,  dragging  them  after  him,  and 

*  The  guardship.  f  Thwarts  are  the  seats  across  a  boat  on  which  the  men 
sit  to  row. 
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sbotttinga  "  shove  off.  Sir, — bear  a  hand  and  shove  off."  Samson  in  an 
iiMtiDt  pushed  the  boat  off  from  die  beach  so  as  to  leave  a  (air  space  open » 
but  fearing  that  Watkins  might  sustain  some  injury  from  the  women,  I 
wtsaboatto  ocderbim  toshovebackagain,  when  the  man  reached  the  waters 
edge,  and  one  of  the  women  quitted  her  hold ;  the  other  two  would  gladly 
have  done  the  same,  but  Watkins,  partly  relieved  from  incumbrance, 
innde  a  desperate  effort,  clutched  his  enemies,  and  plunging  forward,  they 
were  all  three  the  next  minute  nearly  up  to  their  necks  in  the  cool 
elemenl. 

Roars  of  laughter,  shouts  and  imprecations  resounded  from  every 
quarter,  people  came  thronging  down — the  man-of-war's  men  left  their 
boats  to  view  the  spectacle— the  women  on  the  shore  were  some  rejoicing  in 
the  mischief,  whilst  others  were  throwing  stones  regardless  whether  they 
strudt  firiend  or  foe — ^in  short,  it  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  noise, 
which  even  in  a  seaport  town  in  war  time  was  not  always  to  be  met  with. 
As  ibr  the  poor  girl  we  had  rescued — she  sat  on  the  thwart  as  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  seemed  ready  to  faint  firom  terror,  and  both  Samson  and 
myself  were  too  much  engaged  in  trying  to  place  the  boat  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pick  up  Watkins,  to  offer  any  assistance  that  could  calm  the 
perturbation  of  her  mind.     But  Watkins  seemed  in  no  haste  to  leave 
the  ladies,  for  there  he  stood,  with  all  the  indifference  and  deliberation 
imaginable,  between  the  two  sea-nymphs,  on  whom  the   cold   liquid 
evidently  produced  a  beneficial  effect,  as  far  as  silence  went ;  nor  could 
it  well  be  otherwise,  for  Watkins — a  strong  sturdy  fellow,  with  sinews 
like  a  giant — kept  them  at  ann*s  length,  and  the  moment  either  of  them 
opened  her  lips,  under  she  went,  as  Watkins  declared  "  salt  water  bathing 
was  the  best  cure  in  the  world  for  a  foul  tongue."    At  this  moment,  when 
handreds  had  assembled,  and  the  riot  was  increasing,  four  or  five  seamen 
brought  down  old  scraping  Davy,  the  fiddler  at  the  Long-room,  on  their 
shouJdeiB,  and  commanded  him  to  strike  up.     Davy  imhesitatingly 
obeyed*  he  started  off  with  a  reel,  and  Watkins,  catching  the  humor,  let 
go  the  ladies  (who  did  not  dare  move  for  fear  of  being  drowned)  and 
threaded  a  three  handed  reel  with  them  in  the  water.     The  shouting  and 
laughter  grew  louder  and  louder  as  Davy  played  away,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  Watkins  was  joined  by  one  of  the  liberty  men  of  the  Barfleur  98 — 
madness  seemed  to  rule  the  moment,  for  in  a  short  space  of  time  several 
olhefs  of  the  man-of-war's  men  had  taken  a  fancy  to  this  new  mode  of 
dancing,  and  having  dragged  their  unwilling  partners  into  the  stream,  they 
tilted  a  way,  every  false  step  plunging  them  beneath  the  mimic  waves  they 
woe  thesDselves  stirring  up.     In  Uie  midst  of  the  spree,  I  contrived  to 
git  Watkins  alongside,  and  having  hauled  him  in,  the  two  men  out  oars 
and  gave  way,  and  we  were  in  a  short  time  clear  of  the  scene  of  action, 
though  we  conld  hear  the  noise  long  after  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  Point 
by  monding  the  gun  wharf. 
The  young  girl  had  been  removed  to  the  seat  abaft,  and  as  she  sat  by 
o 
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my  side^  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  her  features  without  imperti- 
nently staring  her  in  the  tace.  The  little  I  had  seen  of  her  was  extremely 
prepossessing,  and  as  I  was  always  of  a  mercurial  temperament^  the  very 
fact  of  my  having  snatched  her  from  insult  and  injury,  began  to  attach 
me  to  her.  "  How  came  you  to  be  placed  in  such  an  awkward  situation 
as  that  I  found  you  in  ?"  inquired  I. 

*'  Oh,  Sir/*  she  replied,  "  it  was  indeed  dreadful,  I  never  could  have 
believed,  if  I  had  not  experienced  it,  that  my  own  sex  are  so  fallen  and 
degraded." 

"Of  course  you  yourself  are  not  — ;"  her  quick  thought  guessed  my 
meaning,  and  interrupting  me,  she  prevented  the  utterance  of  expressions 
which  would  have  given  an  additional  wound  to  her  feelings. 

"  Your  suspicion  is  very  natural.  Sir,"  said  she,  "  but  no— no,"  she 
shuddered,  and  then  added  fervently,  "  I  thank  my  God  it  is  not  so — I 
am  wretched  and  unfortunate.  Sir,  with  scarcely  a  friend  in  the  world." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  your  being  attacked  by  those  furies,  then  ?" 
inquired  I,  with  more  of  respect  than  I  had  hitherto  manifested. 

"  The  woman  who  first  addressed  me  was  intoxicated,  I  believe.  Sir," 
replied  she,  "  and  I  fancy  she  was  angry  at  my  speaking  to  one  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  Admiral's  ship  — ." 

"  Jist  as  I  said.  Sir,"  exclaimed  Samson,  "  Rum  and  jealousy — fire 
and  flames — they  madden  the  brain  and  bum  the  heart.  Did  you  know 
the  man,  lovey  ?  " 

"  J  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before  — ,*'  answered  she  with  emphasis, 
''  I  am  now  in  Portsmouth,  which  I  entered  about  an  hour  since,  for  the 
first  time,  and  inquired  my  way  to  the  place  where  you  found  roe." 

''  But  you  didn't  never  come  there  to  look  for  marmaids,  or  cockle 
shells  I  take  it,"  said  Watkins. 

"  No — no,  in  truth  I  did  not,"  responded  the  poor  girl  with  a  heavy 
groan,  and  then,  addressing  me,  she  asked,  "  Where  are  you  taking  me 
to.  Sir  ?  if  it  is  possible  I  want  to  go  to  the  Admiral's  ship,  there  is  some 
one  there  who  I  wish  to  see,  one  who  has  been  my  best — aye  almost  my 
only  friend." 

''  I  thought  it  ud  come  to  that  at  last,  lovey,"  said  Samson  in  his 
good  humored  way,  "but  they  wont  let  you  aboard  to  day  without  a 
ticket,  seeing  as  its  not  liberty  day." 

•'  Ticket,"  said  she,  *'  what  is  that  for  ?" 

"  Why  its  a  bit  of  a' chit  from  the  skipper  to  the  first  leftenant,  to  let 
you  hoist  your  trotters  over  the  gangway,"  replied  Watkins. 

The  poor  girl  seemed  as  much  puzzled  by  the  definition  as  she  was 
by  the  term ;  but  I  explained  it  to  her,  and  then  asked  her,  "  What 
object  she  had  in  view,  and  where  she  would  like  to  be  put  ashore." 

''  All  places  are  alike  to  me.  Sir,"  answered  she  in  mournful  accents, 
accompanied  by  a  movement  of  the  head  which  indicated  loneliness  and 
desolation. — At  least  I  thought  so,  and  I  own  that  a  desire  crept  into 
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my  heart  that  such  should  be  the  case  in  order  that  I  might  have  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  befriending  her.  "  I  am  a  stranger,"  continued 
she,  *'  and  though  you  and  these  good  men  have  acted  kindly  towards 
me,  yet  I  am  a  lone  female — God  help  me,  I  know  not  what  to  do,*'  and 
she  covered  her  fiice  with  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

What  I  felt  at  the  moment  I  cannot  describe ;  every  faculty  of  my 
mind  was  so  absorbed  by  the  unfeigned  grief  of  the  poor  girl  by  my 
side,  that  I  did  not  observe  till  several  minutes  had  elapsed,  that  Samson 
and  Watkins  had  laid  their  oars  athwart,  and  whilst  one  was  clearing  the 
mist  from  his  eyes,  the  olher  was  gazing  with  the  most  rueful  aspect  at 
**  the  sorrowing  child."  It  was  nature  responding  to  her  own  appeal — it 
was  the  still  small  voice  passing  from  heart  to  heart — the  fervent  commu- 
Dion  of  spirit  that  unites  human  sympathies  in  one  common  bond,  and 
prompts  to  generous  deeds — an  attribute  of  the  Deity  himself  imparted  to 
his  creatures  for  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  purposes. 

"  What  are  you  about,  men,"  shouted  I,  on  being  aroused  from 
my  reverie  by  striking  agaiust  a  mooring  buoy,  "  here  we  are  drift- 
ing down  the  hiurbour  again,  and  knocking  a  hole  in  the  boat's  bows. 
Give  way— -give  way,  lads, — we  shall  be  laughed  at  for  lubbers." 

Silently  the  men  obeyed,  and  now  I  began  to  be  puzzled  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  young  female  thus  thrown  as  it  were  upon  my 
protection.  To  take  her  on  board  with  me  for  any  length  of  time,  however 
iimocently  passed,  would  ruin  her  character ;  and  to  turn  her  adrift  in  a 
place  like  Portsmouth  had  something  so  repulsive  in  it,  that  the  contcm. 
plation  made  me  shudder.  And  who  was  to  be  her  adviser  ?  A  giddy 
thoughtless  youth  of  seventeen,  actuated  by  impulse  rather  than  governed 
by  reason, — loving  novelty  for  its  ever-changing  variety,  and  yielding  to 
first  impressions  whether  for  good  or  evil.  **  Do  you  know  any  one 
an  Portsmouth,  or  Portsea,  or  Gosport  P"  inquired  I. 

"  Not  a  soul,"  she  sorrowfully  replied ;  *'  I  came  from  a  long  way  in  the 
country,  and  except  a  few  hours*  rest  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
I  have  been  travelling  since  yesterday  at  nuon  to  get  here.  But  we 
have  passed  all  the  shipping,  sir, — where  are  you  taking  me  to  P — oh,  in 
mercy — in  pity,  do  not  plunge  me  into  deeper  distress,"  and  she  tinned 
and  looked  imploringly  in  my  face. 

"If  he  does  then  I*m  jigger 'd,'*  exclaimed  Samson  vehemently,  "  I 
knows  our  officer  too  well  for  that.  No — no,  lovey,  its  all  well  enough  for 
a  spree  ashore  along  with  the  skylarks,  but  not  nobody  'ud  ever  go  for  to 
iDJure  a  helpless  innocenL"  Samson  forgot  that  the  poor  wretches  he 
had  alluded  to,  were  perhaps  once  as  unstained  and  guiltless,  as  he  sup- 
posed was  the  case  with  the  person  addressed. 

The  appeals  of  the  poor  girl's  tongue,  but  more  especially  the  solemn 
adjumtion  on  her  countenance — which  the  short  glance  1  had  been 
allowed  to  take  showed  me  was  extremely  interesting,  if  not  altogether 
beautiful,  decided  me   upon  explaining  to  her  without  the  slightest 
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attempt  at  concealment,  the  situation  in  which  she  was  exactly  placed ; 
and  I  trusted  that  my  candor  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
corresponding  feeling,  for  I  could  not  altogether  restrain  suspicions  which 
naturally  arose.  She  seemed  more  and  more  shocked  as  I  proceeded  to 
display  the  danger  she  was  in ;  hut  I  pledged  my  word  and  honor  that 
no  harm  should  happen  to  her  if  she  would  accompany  me  to  the  prize, 
where  she  should  he  provided  with  refreshment,  and  I  hoped  hy  the  aid 
of  the  old  quarter-master,  on  whose  discretion  and  integrity  I  placed  the 
firmest  reliance,  to  strike  out  some  plan  for  her  future  safety;  at  the 
same  time  1  gave  a  pretty  hroad  hint  that  it  would  remove  many  unplea- 
sant surmises  if  she  would  render  me  some  information  relative  to  the 
friend  she  had  mentioned  as  heing  on  hoard  the  Gladiator,  and  whom 
she  was  desirous  of  seeing,  particularly  whether  it  was  in  his  power  to 
exteud  that  protection  which  a  young  female  in  her  helpless  condition  so 
essentially  required. 

"  1  am  indeed  very — very  grateful  to  you.  Sir,"  said  she,  as  the  tears 
chased  each  other  down  her  cheeks,  ''  and  I  feel  as  if  no  one  here  would 
act  unkindly  or  cruelly  to  me.  You  have  indeed  shown  me  the  danger 
and  difficulty  I  have  hrought  upon  myself,  and  yet,  Sir,  I  could  not  help 
it ;  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  men-of-war,  and  thought  I 
might  have  immediately  gone  ahoard  the  Admirals  ship,  although 
perhaps  they  would  not  let  me  see  him  if  I  had,"  and  she  sohhed  as  if 
her  heart  would  hreak.  As  soon  as  she  was  more  calm,  she  continued : 
'*  I  own  I  am  faint  and  hungry,  and  yoii.  Sir,  perhaps  have  a  sister ;  for 
her  sake  then  I  will  implore  you  not  to  add  to  my  distress  hy  persecu- 
tions which  will  have  no  avail ;  I  may  die.  Sir,  I  may  perish,  hut  my 
good  name  never  shall  he  tarnished." 

"  Nor  shall  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  returned  I,  "  there  is  an  old 
seaman  in  the  vessel  in  whom  you  may  fearlessly  confide,  his  presence 
will  be  safety  to  you,  and  I  believe  he  has  acquaintances  ashore  who 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  you  till  you  can  see  or  hear  from  this  friend 
of  yours." 

"  Alas,  Sir,  the  manner  of  your  uttering  the  words,  '  friend  of  yours,* 
but  too  plainly  tells  me  what  you  think,"  exclaimed  she,  "  but  oh,  do  not 
— do  not  condemn  me  because  I  cannot  relate  all  I  could  wish ;  I  will 
freely  accept  your  offer  of  food  and  rest,  and  the  protection  of  the  aged, 
although  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  doing  so.  Yet  I  need  a  friend,  and  if 
the  seaman  you  have  named  will  prove  himself  such,  if  he  will  find  me  a 
respectable  place  of  shelter  ashore,  and  direct  me  as  to  my  future  proceed- 
ings, I  will  hide  nothing  from  him,  indeed  I  will  not." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  alongside  of  the  Spaniard,  and  the  poor  girl 
was  assisted  to  the  deck,  where  the  veteran  Dick  received  her  with  a 

rough  grin  and  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  Beginning  betimes.  Muster ," 

said  he,  "  a  pretty  lass  too,  clean  run  from  stem  to  stam  — ." 

"  Avast  old  man!— avast!"  exclaimed  T,  somewhat  angrily,  "you're 
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ranniog  a  head  of  your  reckoning. — Go  down  below  in  the  cabin,  my 
dear,  and  boy  get  out  the  best  you  have,  with  some  Malaga." 

Dick  remained  silent,  and  the  poor  girl  went  below  as  desired,  whilst 
I  explained  the  whole  occurrence  to  the  quarter  master ;  and  as  he  was  a 
iiatiTe  of  and  well  known  in  Gosport,  I  inquired  as  to  the  probability  of 
his  finding  her  respectable  lodgings. 

The  old  man  once  more  shook  his  head,  and  a  look  of  mingling 
incredulity  and  surprise  passed  over  his  features,  '*  young  blood  amt  easily 

tamed.  Muster ,"  said  he,  **  and  I*m  rather  misdoubtful  of  the  thing- 

Howsomever,  if  you  please,  111  jist  go  down  and  cross  question  her  a  bit. 
— Poor  young  creatur,  if  so  be  as  she  really  wants  a  helping  hand,  and 
ia  desarvingof  it,  why  it  shall  not  never  be  said  that  ould  Dick  wouldu*t 
show  his  colours  to  a  ship  in  dbtress.'* 

We  descended  to  the  cabin.  "  This,"  said  I,  presenting  the  old  man, 
"  is  the  person  I  spoke  to  you  about.  Make  him  acquainted  with  what 
— perhaps  you  did  not  wish  me  to  learn,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  your 
friend — " 

"  Aye,  all  fair  and  above-board,"  exclaimed  the  veteran,  "  let  your 
signals  blow  out  clear — no  mistification — all  plain  sailing,  and  I  m  bless'd 
if  I  dont  do  all  in  my  power  to  sarve  you." 

''  May  the  Almighty  reward  you  for  the  promise,"  returned  the  girl 
more  assured ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  her  face,  without  being  observed,  I 
certainly  thought  that  I  had  seldom  seen  any  countenance  more  interesting 
or  more  lovely. 

"  And  first  and  foremost,  well  come  to  the  main-mast  of  the  thing," 
said  old  Dick,  "  What  brought  you  to  Portsmouth  ?" 

The  poor  girl  looked  down  abashed,  and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes, 
but  suddenly  brightening  up,  as  if  instant  recollection  had  come  upon 
her,  she  produced  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  *'  if  I  could  deliver  this," 
said  she,  "  it  would  explain  all." 

*'  Mayhap  so,  my  precious — mayhap  so,"  returned  old  Dick,  "  but 
that  amt  never  no  answer  to  my  question.  Pray  who's  the  thingemhe 
for?- 

"  It  is  for  one  who  would  indeed  befriend  me  if  1  knew  where  to  find 
him,"  replied  she,  banding  the  letter  to  the  veteran.  "  Perhaps  you  can 
afford  me  the  information." 

Dick  took  the  letter — spelt  the  direction,  and  turning  it  over,  inspected 
the  seal — looked  steadily  and  earnestly  at  the  girl — then  at  the  letter,  and 
then  at  the  girl  again.  Once  more  he  perused  the  address,  and  hastily 
tuniing  it,  he  broke  the  seal  and  tore  it  open.  The  young  female  started 
forward — a  flush  of  anger  kindled  on  her  face.  "  Is  it  thus  you  mean  to 
protect  me  ?"  exclaimed  she,  "  return  me  my  letter,  and  let  me  quit 
the  ship." 

"  Avast!  my  precious — avast!"  uttered  old  Dick  in  his   quiet  way. 
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"  How  can  I  diskiver  what's  inside  if  I  dont  shake  out  the  reefs  ? — why  jist 
now  you  wanted  me  to  overhaul  it" 

"  No,  no  !  not  you  !**  exclaimed  she ;  *'  the  letter  is  not  for  you,  and  you 
can  have  no  right  to  open  or  keep  it  from  me.'* 

"  Well,  Tm  hless'd  young  ooman  if  you  amt  hlowing  that  ere  hreeze 
pretty  strong,  anyhow,"  vociferated  the  veteran,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
imiocent  cause  of  commotion — ''  if  I  amt  never  got  no  right,  who 
has  P — Have  the  goodness,  if  you  please,  jist  to  read  this  here,  sir — *' 
handing  me  the  letter,  "  and  now  my  officer  will  tell  you  whether  I've  a 
right  or  not." 

Without  hesitation  I  took  the  half  opened  letter,  and  looking  on  the 
direction,  read  aloud.  "To  Richard  Wills,  quarter-master  of  his 
majesty's  frigate  the " 


THE 
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The  bright-haired  sun  is  rising  in  the  sky, 
And  clouds  are  heralding  his  march  on  high : 
One  lonely  star  yet  shines  with  feeble  ray — 
Night's  latest  lamp — while  twilight  melts  away. 
Soft  flow  the  waves  of  Amo's  glossy  stream, 
And  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  morning  beam ; 
And  image  fair  the  sunny  flowers  that  drink 
That  crystal  tide,  and  smile  upon  its  brink ! 
The  waving  forest  and  the  mountain  grey 
Flash  with  the  dawn,  and  brighten  with  the  day ; 
And  woodland  music  sweetly  murmurs  on, 
In  joyous  welcome  to  the  risen  sun. 

At  this  prime  hour  of  Nature's  holiest  balm, 
Of  perfumed  breezes  and  refreshing  calm, 
Lead  me  to  where  the  Queen  of  Beauty  towers, 
Fairer  than  Spring,  and  sweeter  than  its  flowers. 
The  mind  that  flashes  from  that  brow  of  Jight, 
The  smile  that  wins  with  soft  seducing  might, 
The  graceAil  gesture,  and  the  beauteous  cheek 
In  Love's  own  language,  to  the  gazer  speak. 
No  mortal  mind  could  breathe  such  hallowed  bliss, 
No  fountain-nymph  could  wake  a  pulse  like  this ; 
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Oh  1  you  might  deem  it  left  the  starry  sphere^ 
A  semblance  of  the  shapes  that  glitter  there ! 

Rapt  to  the  synod  of  the  gods  aboye, 
Where  glide  calm  days  of  happiness  and  lo?e, 
The  golden  dreams  of  heavenly  beauty  stole, 
Like  liquid  dew,  into  the  Sculptor's  soul. 
The  ?eil  that  hid  the  changeless  forms  of  light 
Was  rent  asunder  from  his  piercing  sight ; 
And  shapes  immortal  flashed  upon  his  view 
All  fresh  and  fadeless  in  unearthly  hue! 
He  had  not  else  with  potent  spell  confined 
To  lifeless  stone  the  attributes  of  mind : 
He  had  not  else  in  marble  left  the  ray, 
/That  lingers  still — triumphant  o'er  decay ! 

The  stranger  here  wants  now  his  stay  to  press, 
Beside  this  form  of  heaven's  own  loveliness ; 
There  needs  not  here  a  talisman  to  charm, 
Where  grace  can  dazzle,  and  where  love  can  warm. 
He  that  hath  once  with  pausing  step  beheld 
This  pride  of  Art,  this  monument  of  Eld, 
Shall  stilf  before  this  peerless  statue  bow, 
With  fond  devotion,  and  with  beaming  brow. 
Retire  you,  now,  from  this  enchanting  stone. 
And  listen  to  a  voice  of  sweetest  tone ; 
Still  shall  your  mind,  enthralled  with  Beauty's  chain. 
Spring  with  deep  rapture  to  that  spot  again ; 
And  won  by  heavenlier  charms,  shall  turn  away 
From  that  sweet  voice  and  its  luxurious  lay. 

B.  Hopkins. 

Bulecte  Lodgf,  Dec.  14,  183flL 
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PROMETHEUS— THE    INCENDIARY. 


BT  LUNAR  CAUSTIC. 

It  was  a  delicious  evening  in  the  latter  end  of  Autumn,  when  Lady 
Nature  had  not  quite  left  off  her  hest  gown,  and  was  still  lavish  of  her  gifts. 
Seated  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  hanquet,  at  his  country  seat  on  Mount 
Ida,  Jupiter  was  entertaining  a  social  party  of  the  Olympian  nohility,  in 
honour  of  his  daughter  Minerva  s  birth-day. 

Nearly  all  the  gods,  demi-gods,  semi-demi-gods,  goddesses,  demi-god- 
desses,  and  semi-demi-goddcsses,  with  their  kith  and  kin  as  far  as  the 
fifteenth  constellation,  were  present.  Dan  Phoebus,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  guests,  was  as  yet  absent ;  his  Patent  safety  Light  cabriolet 
was  however  expected — so  the  "  pikeman  "  said, — in  about  an  hour  and 
seven  minutes  and  an  eighth,  by  the  water  clock  which  trickled  in  the 
hall. 

The  cloth  was  drawn,  the  ladies  had  retired  to  her  majesty's  drawing- 
room  to  enjoy  a  little  snug  celestial  scandal,  and  compare  their  flirtations. 
Jupiter  had  despatched  Mr.  Butler  Ganymede  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
cellar  for  a  fresh  supply  of  his  choicest  nectar,  bottled  in  the  year  he 
overthrew  the  Titans;  and  whilst  he  is  gone  we  may  as  well  briefly 
introduce  the  principal  personages  to  our  readers. 

Opposite  the  voyal  chair  as  locum  tenens  for  Dan  PhoDbus,  who 
usually  filled  the  oflice  of  Vice,  sat  Sir  Bellowsblast  Vulcan,  in  a  splendid 
new  coal-black  case-hardened  coat,  cinder-grey  vest,  steel  boots,  and  iron 
stone  continuations. — He  was  a  somewhat  heavy  featured  gentleman,  and 
generally  wore  black  hair  powder  to  conceal  a  slight  baldness  that  was 
beginning  to  rob  his  head  of  its  honours. 

With  a  prudent  forethought  for  the  duties  of  his  post  he  deposited  on 
the  table  before  him  his  principal  forge  hammer  previously  sent  up  by 
the  Etna  carrier,  and  awaited  with  striking  earnestness  the  chainnan  s 
proceedings. 

On  the  right  of  Jupiter,  in  the  seat  of  honour,  was  placed  Sir  Fieryplug 
Proserpine  Pluto,  in  a  suit  of  blue  and  brimstone,  trinuned  with  stubble- 
stalks  in  honour  of  his  mother-in-law — Ceres.  Sir  Fieryplug  s  counte- 
nance was  decidedly  of  a  darkish  hue,  indeed  those  who  were  not  upon 
friendly  terms  with  him  voted  it  a  positive  black,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
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a  r^illar  "nigger;**  bat  this  illnatured  opinion  was  no  doubt  unjust, 
since  Proserpine  herself,  after  she  had  been  married  a  twelvemonth, 
declared,  (and  she  surely  ought  to  know)  that  "  Pluto  was  not  quiU  so 
black  as  he  was  painted.'*  His  territories  were  extremely  extensive,  and 
he  ruled  his  vassals  with  a  rod  of  iron,  yet  they  appeared  contented 
enough  under  his  authority,  and  doubtless  it  was  this  great  secret  ol 
sovereiguty  which  made  Sir  Fieryplug  so  great  a  favourite  with  royalty ; 
certain  it  is  that  Jupiter  treated  him  with  the  highest  respect,  and  listened 
to  his  remarks  with  evident  pleasure.  He  was  of  a  somewhat  taciturn 
disposition,  and  occasionally  had  a  fit  of  indigestion,  which  may  partially 
account  for  his  often  looking  blue  as  well  as  black  upon  his  neighbours. 

Field  Marshal,  Sir  Tippoo  Chargem  Mars,  a  little  sharp  resolute  look- 
ing gentleman,  in  a  flaming  blood-red  uniform,  decorated  with  a  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  crosses,  stars,  stripes,  and  other  honorary  badges  and 
insignia,  commemorative  of  his  valiant  deeds, — supported  the  chair  on  the 
lefu 

He  too  was  a  prodigious  favourite  with  majesty ;  and  repaid  the  notice 
be  received  on  various  occasions  with  unflinching  loyalty.  He  was  brave 
as  a  lion,  and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  turning  his  back  on  his  own 
note  as  on  the  enemy;  yet  he  sat  at  the  table  looking  as  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber, and  taking  all  thui  was  said  and  done  around  with  the  most  perfect 
sangfroid* 

On  the  right  of  Sir  Bellowsblast,  in  orthodox  navy  blue,  was  placed 
Admiral  Sir  Tar  Tar  Neptune,  a  bluflf  peppery  plain-speaking  personage. 
A  stziking  representative  of  the  genus  irritabUe,  he  was  extremely  apt 
in  making  himself  understood  by  his  friends  to  neglect  the  set  forms,  or 
polite  modes  of  speech,  garnishing  his  discourse  with  divers  metaphors, 
aDusions,  and  epithets,  not  in  common  use  amongst  the  more  elegant 
professors  of  elocution.  This  remarkable  peculiarity  became  even  more 
manifest  towards  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  oflend  hiui»  which  as 
he  was  rather  fond  of  having  his  own  way,  and  termed  all  opposition 
"  Mutiny,*'  was  not  an  unfcequent  occurrence. — On  these  occasions  his 
manner  exhibited  a  degree  of  energy  and  promptitude,  and  his  language 
a  force  and  comprehensiveness  perfectly  surprising. 

He  had  just  been  having  a  slight  breeze  with  his  most  intimate  friend 
Sir  Blowblow  Bore-a«,  with  whom  he  usually  quarrelled  on  an  average 
once  a  day,  and  as  usually  made  it  up  again  over  a  tumbler  of  grog.  ^  He 
sat  now  grumbling  most  heartily  at  the  wines  on  the  table,  calling  them 
*'  catlap  and  slip  slop,  fit  only  for  boys,**  and  waiting  as  patiently  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  do  for  Mr.  Ganymede *s  arrival  with  spirits  and 
hot  water. 

On  the  left  of  the  Vice  Chairman  sat  a  very  venerable  and  meagre 

gentleman,  called  Sir  Antique  Saturn. — No  one  present  could  tell  exactly 

bow  old  he  really  was ;  nay,  it  was  said  he  looked  as  young  now  as  he  did 

fifty  years  ago;  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  imcommon  activity 

p 
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and  restlessness,  and  bis  talent  for  eating  and  drinking.  His  abilities  as 
a  devourer  were  absolutely  matchless : — in  a  very  short  time,  had  he  not 
been  watched,  he  would  have  despatched  all  before  him,  and  even  then 
remained  unsatisfied. 

The  young  nobles  around,  played  him  many  a  mischievous  prank ; 
and  abused  or  caressed  him,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment,  in  most 
unmeasured  terms.  Thus  he  was  successively  addressed  as  a  "  thief,"  a 
"  rogue,"  a  "  cheat,"  a  "  bore,"  a  **  shadow,"  a  *'  plague,"  a  "  pest,"  a 
"  humbug,"  a  "  curse,"  a  "  knave,"  a  **  villain,"  a  "  fool,"  a  *'  sluggard,** 
a  "  lazy  fellow,"  a  *•  Jiar,"  a  "  tell  talc,"  a  "  robber,"  a  "  murderer,"  and 
by  way  of  a  denunciative  climax  "  the  Enemy."  These  pleasant  titles  were 
again  varied  by  others  of  a  more  endearing  signification, — he  was  now 
called  a  "  good  fellow,"  a  "  friend,"  a  **  treasure,"  a  "  blessing,"  a  *'  rich 
fellow,"  a  "  wise  fellow,"  a  "  clever  fellow,"  and  many  averred  him  to  be 
a  "  great  physician,"  testifying  to  his  success  in  removing  their  maladies. 
Never  was  there  another  individual  so  bepraised  and  anathematized ;  every 
possible  quality  and  character  was  given  him  in  succession ;  so  that  it 
would  have  been  rather  a  difficult  thing  for  a  disinterested  person  to  have 
discovered  from  hearsay  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  really  was. 

No  one  seemed  exactly  suited  with  his  society,  and  yet  it  was  eagerly 
courted  by  all;  the  old  boy  however  took  all  the  abuse  and  flattery 
bestowed  upon  hiui  very  good  naiuredly,  and  helped  himself  with  un- 
diminished appetite  to  the  good  things  on  the  table. 

We  have  said  that  the  post  of  Vice  was  usually  filled  by  Dan  Phoebus, 
absent  at  present  in  conseijuence  of  a  penchant  for  driving.  This  profes- 
sional fancy  he  gratified  by  renting  the  Patent  Safety  Light  Cabriolet  of 
Jupiter,  and  a  very  good  thing  he  made  of  it,  profit  and  pleasure  being 
])retty  equally  divided.  Although  not  a  man  of  metal  like  Sir  Bellows- 
blast,  he  possessed  a  much  heiierjiled  tongue,  and  there  was  an  amazing 
share  of  brass  in  his  composition.  His  oratorical  abilities  were  tremend- 
ous, a  high  strain  of  eloquence  untrammelled  by  orthographical  rules,  and 
a  rich  Irish  style  of  argumentation,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  after  dinner 
debate,  his  wit  and  wind  were  equally  tough,  and  it  fairly  bothered  even 
his  taiWr.?  to  measure  the  length  of  his  learning.  He  was  also  somewhat 
of  a  lawyer,  and  the  amount  of  his  talents  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  he  could  speak  with  equal  zeal  and  success  on  ant/  side  the 
question,  provided  his  feelings  were  previously  interested  therein — for, 
like  many  others  who  with  himself  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  the  fair 
governesses  on  Mount  Parnassus,  he  had  his  moments  of  inspiration  and 
happy  thought.  Latterly,  however,  he  had  much  cultivated  the  society 
of  Sir  Guincapig  Plulus,  a  rich  old  banker  who  had  settled  in  his  native 
Delphi,  and  whom  he  was  to  bring  to  Mount  Ida  in  the  Patent  Safety 
Light  Cabriolet.  The  fricmds  of  Dan  thought,  and  with  considerable 
reason,  that  the  ideas  and  views  of  this  individual  had  exercised  a  very 
important  influence  over  his  mind. 
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With  all  his  hrilliant  qualities,  however,  he  was  not  an  especial  favorite 
with  J  upiter.  Whether  the  latter  suspected  his  patriotism  and  loyalty,  or 
whether  he  felt,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  "  the  shine  taken  off  him  " 
when  Dan  was  present,  we  cannot  precisely  determine ;  certain  it  is,  he 
looked  Vulcan  in  the  face  with  a  serene  benignity,  and  expressed  him- 
self delighted  to  see  him  in  the  Vice-regal  chair. 

Besides  these  heads  of  the  company,  it  may  be  as  well  briefly  to  intro- 
duce a  few  of  the  minor  characters.  There  was  the  Marquis  Hercules, 
champion  of  the  Olympian  Peerage,  in  his  Nemtcan  cloak,  not  quite 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wife's  injudicious  pitch  plaster.  Colonel 
Achilles,  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  in  lire- eating  ability  to  Field 
Marshal  Mars.  Commodore  Jason,  a  noted  navigator,  though  somewhat 
of  a  buccaneer  in  his  younger  days.  Captain  Hector,  a  fierce  whiskered 
Phrygian  chief,  six  feet  and  a  half  high  and  sixteen  stones  (Troy)  weight, 
with  a  pedigree  of  a  thousand  years.  He  amused  himself  at  table  by 
trimming  his  finger-nails  with  his  claymore,  occasionally,  in  the  operation, 
scraping  the  nose  or  chin  of  his  neighbour.  Sir  Dragonetti  Cadmus,  the 
royal  tooth-drawer.  Baron  Mercator  Atlas,  astronomer  royal,  Sir  BluSter 
Ajax,  Sir  Wellintown  Bootes,  Sir  Thickset  Theseus,  Counts  Milksop, 
Menelaus,  Gorger  Perseus,  Crabby  Ulysses,  Agnew  Agamemnon,  Lords 
Rhadamanthe,  Diomed,  Minos,  Prince  Salivator  Mercury,  Baron  Cecrops, 
Sir  Brandybrew  Bacchus,  Count  Comus  and  his  half-brother  Count 
Momus,  Sir  Griddle  Pan,  Count  Blink  Silenus,  &c.  &c.  &c.  These 
were  a  few  of  the  distinguished  guests  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the 
Lady  s  birth-day. 

When  the  regular  and  approved  toasts  had  been  given,  and  Vulcan 
with  his  hammer  had  out  dinned  the  other  noises,  thereby  obtaining  a 
hearing,  he  proposed  with  all  the  honours,  the  "  healtli  and  happiness  of 
the  Lady  Minerva,  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,"  which,  of  course, 
was  most  enthusiastically  received.     Jupiter  then  arose,  and  said  : 

"  Brother  gods,  demi-gods,  semi-demi-gods,  and  gcKilings,  (hear,  hear,) 
I  rise,  and  in  rising  I  feel,  (hear,  hear,  hear,)  I  feel  very  godlike,  and  I 
hope  you  do  the  same,  for  I  assure  you  the  toast  you  have  di-ank  (hear, 
bear,)  goes  to  the  bottom  of  my  royal  treasury,  I  mean  my  heart,  (oh, 
qh  ;)  I  feel,  "my  firiends,  that  in  wishing  my  daughter's  happiness,  (hear, 
bear,)  you  wish  mine  also,  you  love  me  as  you  love  her,  ("not  quite," 
said  Vulcan,)  and  I  am  very  much  obleeged  to  you,  very  much  obJecyed 
indeed,  (hear,  hear;)  and  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  around  my 
■labogany,  (hear,  hear,)  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  such  pleasant 
meetings  here,  (hear,  hear,)  for  when  we  look  abroad  it  makes  us  jirize 
our  privileges  within  doors,  and  our  glorious  constitution  ;  (hear,  hear, 
bear,  and  "  it  does,")  for  what  do  we  see,  my  friends,  around  us  at  this 
present  moment,  (some  of  the  company  here  looked  around  in  a  very 
earnest  and  enquiring  way,)  what  do  we  see  around  ns  in  the  country, 
(hear,  hear,)  but  prospects  of  disorder,  and  riot,  and  insurrection,  and 
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revolution,  and  counter  revolution,  (hear,  hear,  hear,)  and  the  lower 
orders  talking  of  "  liherty,"  and  "  equality,"  and  the  *'  rights  of  man," 
("  dragoon  em,"  muttered  Mars,)  and  such  like  treasonable  things  ? 
Therefore,  I  hope,  my  friends,  we  shall "  stand  by  our  order,"  and  preserve 
uninjured  our  glorious  constitutions,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  noble  ancestors,  (hear,  hear,)  and  which,  doubtless,  they 
expected  we  should  transmit  inviolable  to  them,  I  mean  to  our  latest  progeni- 
tors, (hear,  hear. )  Who  amongst  us,  (here  royalty  became  excited,)  who 
amongst  us  would  not  say  with  the  poet, ''  'twere  a  constipation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  ?'*  (hear,  hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  I  conclude  by  thanking 
you  for  the  patience  you  have  prohibited  towards  me,  and  by  drinking 
in  my  own  and  daughter's  name  your  healths,  individually,  collectively, 
and  all  together;  (hear,  hear,)  wishing  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  long  life,  and  all  sorts  of  posterity  and  happiness." — Hear,  hear, 
hear ;  and  a  deafening  clamour  of  glasses,  fists,  and  feet,  followed  the 
royal  effusion  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  all  said,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  it  was  the  best  Royal  Speech  they  had  ever  heard  in  their 
lives ;  that  Jupiter  was  "  every  inch  a  king,"  and  they'd  "  shed  the  last 
drop  of  blood  in  all  their  veins  "  for  him  on  the  shortest  notice  if  he'd 
only  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  them  ;  and  so  forth. 

In  brief  explanation  of  the  political  allusions  mingling  somewhat  oddly 
in  the  royal  speech  of  thanks  for  the  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  his  daughter, 
— it  may  be  observed,  that,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  disaffection  and 
murmuring  had  prevailed  in  the  country.  Distress  to  a  great  extent, 
and  from  a  variety  of  causes,  existed  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  there 
were  not  wanting,  even  in  those  golden  days,  agitators  of  every  grade  to 
incite  them  under  such  circumstances  to  acts  of  outrage.  The  miserably 
deluded  hinds  were  led  to  believe  their  own  condition  could  be  improved 
by  the  destruction  of  their  neighbour's  or  landlord's  property ;  incendiarism 
became  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  prospect  of  a  famine  in  the 
winter  every  day  more  certain,  from  the  wilful  destruction  of  the  "  staff 
of  life." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  mutinous  lubbers  would  have,"  growled  old  Sir 
Tar  Tar;  "if  I  had  'em  aboard  my  ship,  I'd  soon  tame  'em,  I've  a 
notion ;  the  cat,  irons,  and  bread  and  water  'ud  take  disaffection  out  of  'em, 
I  calculate." 

"  Proclaim  martial  law  at  once,"  replied  Sir  Tippoo,  "  and  shoot  every 
rascal  that  can't  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself." 

"  Or  give  *em  plenty  of  beef  and  beer,  and  then  theyll  never  want  no 
bread,"  exclaimed  the  good-natured  Sir  Brandybrew,  with  rather  tipsy 
gravity,  for  he  had  already  made  a  little  too  free  use  of  Jupiter's  hospi- 
tality. 

"  Let  things  alone,  and  they  11  come  round  again  in  time,  depend  on't," 
sapiently  observed  Father  Saturn ;  **  when  matters  are  at  the  worst  they're 
sure  to  mend,  or  if  they  don't  it  11  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence." 
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"  What,  old  boy,  are  you  alire  yet  ?  Why,  I  thought  you'd  been  done 
for  long  since.*' 

"Why,  yes,  I  m  alive,  and  have  been  many  a  day." 

*'  Thank  you,  old  Flourypate  I  didn't  think  you'd  (hiccup)  been  so 
sharp,  one  may  live  and  learn,  1  see.'* 

'*  Time  and  I  against  any  two,"  theatrically  exclaimed  a  young  poet, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  speakers. 

"  Old  Saturn's  something  !ike  a  cask  of  vinegar,"  replied  Comus,  "  the 
longer  you  keep  him  the  sharper  he  gets." 

"Aye,  old  Clockwork's  vinegar-faced  enough,  I'm  sure  his  look  alone 
'ud  turn  any  thing  sour,  why  the  wine's  quite  another  taste  since  I  first 
perc^ved  it"  (hiccup.) 

"  Or  first  received  it,  Bacchy,  aye,"  pointing  to  the  wine,  *'  you  can't 
very  clearly  perceive  any  thing,  I  fancy,"  answered  the  mirthful  God. 

"  I  can  perceive  you're  an  imp  (hiccup)  an  imp-ertinent  calum-ni-ator' 
(hiccup). 

"  Nay,  I  hate  nothing,  except" 

"  Silence,  Codlings,"  thundered  Vulcan,  "  Sir  Piccolo  Orpheus  will 
iavour  us  with  a  song.*' 

After  an  immensity  of  "  humming"  and  "  hawing,"  requesting  most 
pathetically  to  be  (not)  excused,  giving  the  history  of  a  bad  cold  under 
which  he  had  suffered  thirteen  weeks,  vowing  he  couldn't  sing  a  note 
without  "copy,"  and  that  if  he  had  known,  or  had  the  remotest  idea  such 
an  honour  had  been  intended,  he  would  have  practbed  for  a  month 
beforehand,  and  lamenting  that  he  had  left  all  his  masic  at  home,  &c.  &c. 
Sir  Piccolo  began 

THE  BIRTH  OF  MINERVA. 

King  Jupiter  lay  on  his  bed  one  day, 

Weary  and  sick  lay  he ; 
He'd  got  the  Blues,  and  he  fell  in  a  muse, 

^  Now  what  is  the  matter  with  me }" 

"  My  stomach  quakes,  and  my  backbone  aches, 

<*  And  my  head  is  aching  too ; 
**  My  flesh  has  shrunk  on  my  royal  trunk, 

**  Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?'* 

**  My  eyes  are  dim,  and  every  limb 

**  Feels  getting  worse  and  worse ; 
*"  I'm  terribly  ill,  and  instantly  will 

*'  Have  doctors  and  a  nurse." 

So  off  he  tent,  with  that  intent. 

To  every  part  sent  he ; 
**  Restore  my  health,  and  fame  and  wealth 

'<  Your  guerdon  sure  shall  be." 

And  numbers  came  for  wealth  and  fame. 

From  every  dime  and  nation, 
And  tried  their  art  on  every  part 

Of  Jupiter's  organization. 
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The  medical  crew  used  many  a  new 

And  eyery  old  specific ; 
They  blister 'd,  bled,  and  purged  and  fed 

Him,  quite  in  style  terrific. 

But  Jove  grew  worse,  and  never  a  nurse 

His  restlessness  could  ease. 
Each  doctor  said,  as  he  shook  his  head, 

"  It  must  be  a  new  disease/ 

For  none  could  tell  the  name  o*  th*  spell 

That  held  him  in  possession ; 
Tt  puzzled  all,  both  great  and  small. 

His  friends  and  "The  Profession." 

In  rage  and  doubt  he  ordered  out 

Each  sage  that  couldn't  cure  him. 
And  grew  perverse  with  every  nurse ; 

Juno  could  scarce  endure  him. 

At  length  one  night,  he  said  in  a  fright. 

As  he  jump'd  up  in  his  bed, 
**  I'll  tell  you  what,  ye  Gods,  I've  got 

"  A  BABY  in  my  head. 

<*  Now  quickly  haste  to  Bellowsblast, 

**  And  fetch  him  here  to  me, 
"  For  of  this  pain  within  my  brain 

"  Delivered  I  will  be. 

"  And  bid  him  bring  me  every  thing, 

"  Needful  for  my  disaster, 
"  His  hammer  and  tongs,  and  chisel  and  prongs, 

"  And  plenty  of  sticking  plaster/' 

Well,  how  they  laugh'd,  and  grinn'd,  and  chafTd^ 

The  Gods  around  his  bed ; 
Each  Goddess  blush'd,  and  forthwith  rush'd, 

The  news  abroad  to  spread. 

Great  Vulcan  came  from  smoke  and  flame, 

(Nor  stay'd  to  wash  his  face. 
Or  swarthy  hands,)  at  Jove's  commands. 

So  urgent  was  the  case. 

Great  was  the  wonder,  great  the  "  stir," 

And  great  the  consternation. 
And  dire  the  din  that  ushered  in 

The  Blacksmith's  "  operation." 

He  gave  a  clink  where  one  would  think 

Such  clinks  should  never  come ; 
The  royal  brain-box  echoed  the  knocks 

All  hollowly,  like  a  drum. 

And  forth  there  sprung 

"Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  Fire!' 
uttered  in  piercing  shrieks,  and  a  simultaneous  rush  of  the  fair  occu- 
pants of  the  drawing-room  into  the  dining-hall  for  succour  here  drowned 
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the  voice  of  the  singer.  Instantly  every  thing  was  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion. Tables,  chairs,  and  glasses  were  overturned  by  the  rapid  rising 
of  the  gentlemen,  and  these  again  overthrew  one  another.  Sir  Tar 
Tar,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  suddenly  fancied  himself  in  the  heat  of  an 
engagement,  snatched  up  a  decanter  and  commenced  a  pugnacious  attack 
on  all  within  his  reach,  cursing  most  lustily  as  the  wine  (mistaken  for 
blood)  flowed  down  his  right  arm.  Bacchus  attempting  to  rise,  received 
a  blow  on  the  right  eye,  caught  hold  of  Sir  Griddle  Pan,  and  both  rolled 
under  the  table.  Mars,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  cried  "  Charge ! 
Up,  Guards,  and  at  em,"  made  a  desperate  lunge  at  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  approaching  enemy,  but  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  unifonn  in  a  large  mirror,  the  crash  of  glass  caused  a 
yet  wilder  scream  from  the  ladies.  Jupiter,  in  vain,  for  some  time 
thundered  forth  "  Order,  order,  order,  order;"  and  Vidcan,  in  his  efl!brts 
to  second  him,  called  "Chair,  chair,  chair,  chair,"  plying  his  hammer 
most  vigorously  on  the  bald  pale  of  old  Saturn,  which  in  his  hurry  (it 
happening  to  he  just  before  him)  he  mistook  for  the  table.  This  method 
of  beating  time  might  have  proved  fatal  in  most  cases,  seeing  that 
BeUowsblasts  instrument  was  of  no  trifling  weight;  any  other  than 
Sir  Antique's  enduring  skull  nuist  have  been  totally  demolished. 

*'  Fire  !  Fire  !  Fire  1  Fire !"  was  still  sung  out  in  every  variety  of 
treble  tone;  and  the  lady  voices,  so  mellifluously  bland  on  most  occa- 
sions, now  soared  to  a  piercing  pitch  above  the  thundering  roar,  clash, 
and  rattle  contributed  by  the  male  portion  of  the  company. 

Several  of  the  owners  of  the  said  voices  very  judiciously  clasped  their 
arms  tightly  around  the  necks  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  lovers, 
(etiquette  being  forgotten,)  thereby  nearly  anticipating  the  efiect  of  the 
suflxx^ting  clouds  rapidly  approaching  the  windows ;  others  fainted  out- 
right on  the  breasts  upon  which  they  had  thrown  tliGinselves  for  protection 
after  sundry  tears,  vows  of  aflfection,  and  assurances  that  "  they  should 
die  happy,  so  long  as  they  died  together,"  and  such  like  awful  language, 
A  few,  the  I^dy  Minerva  amongst  the  rest,  just  imagined  it  would  be  as 
well  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  if  they  could  not  be  of  much  use 
themselves,  at  least  not  distract  the  attention  and  activity  of  the  gentlemen. 
And  cause  enough  there  was  for  activity  and  promi)titude ;  dense  volumes 
of  smc»ke  and  flickering  wreaths  of  flame  came  rolling  towards  the  mansi'on, 
with  the  manifest  design  of  bestowing  upon  it  and  its  inmates  a  pretty 
warm  embrace.  This,  however,  the  latter  evinced  no  inclination  to  wait 
for,  deeming  it  more  civil  or  prudent  to  meet  that  half -way,  which  at 
home  might  leave  them  no  choice  of  reception. 

The  outbuildings,  bams,  corn,  and  haystacks  of  the  country  residence 
of  Jupiter  were  all,  more  or.less,  in  a  stile  of  combustion.  As  soon  as 
something  like  order  was  restored,  the  most  vigorous  and  persevering 
effints  were  directed  to  subdue  the  devouring  elcnent,  and  the  engines 
and  fire-brigade  of  the  neighbouring  town,  under  the  active  superin- 
tendence of  Corporal  Pluvius,  arriving ;  the  flames  were  speedily  '*  got 
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under."  Admiral  Sir  Tar  Tar  Neptune^  although  not  much  used  to  fresh 
water  (except  in  punch)  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  the  arduous 
efforts  of  himself  and  others  were  at  length  completely  successful. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  fire  was  not  accidental.  Dan  Phoehns 
arriving  next  morning,  having  heen  unavoidably  detained  the  night 
before,  threw  considerable  light  upon  the  subject.  He  had  discovered  a 
fellow  named  Prometheus  skulking  in  the  hedge-bottom,  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  who,  upon  being  interrogated,  got  up  and  ran  i^way. 
He  was  pursued  and  captured  by  his  servants,  and  now  waited  examina- 
tion in  the  justice-room  below.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Minos  immediately 
proceeded,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  question  this  suspicious  character; 
hb  person  was  searched,  upon  which  several  boxes  of  "  Matches"  were  dis- 
covered, and  sundry  almost  illegible  scrawls,  decorated  with  a  rude  sketch 
of  a  coffin,  qr  a  gallows;   we  subjoin  one  of  these  elegant  documents : — 

"  Zur — If  you  doant  moind  wot  your  after,  yer  hows  el  soon  bee  too 
hott  to  howd  yer,  from  a  frend." 

"  Soigiied,  "  Swing.- 

The  prisoner,  on  being  interrogated  closely,  confessed  his  guilt,  and 
owned  his  having  been  engaged  in  several  similar  transactions.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  had  imbibed  the  "  liberty  and  equality"  notions,  and 
thinking,  as  he  said,  that  if  "  poor  folk  could  na'  come  up  to  th'  rich, 
whoy  they  mut  pulJ  down  th*  rich  till  they  wor  all  poor  ;'*  and,  conse- 
quently, he  had  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  "  pull  down**  in  hi$ 
way  a  little. 

The  sentence  given  by  Jupiter,  afler  a  long  debate  and  consideration  of 
the  offence,  (which  clearly  deserved  hanging,  save  that  the  offending  party 
had  evidently  been  the  tool  and  cat*s  paw  of  more  clever  rogues,)  was  this : 

"  You,  Prometheus,  shall  be  transported  for  thirty  thousand  yeaxs, 
or  in  default  thereof,  for  the  term  of  your  natural  life,  to  the  convict 
settlement  on  Mount  Caucasus,  for  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  of 
Incendiarism,  of  which  you  have  been  guilty.  Unfit  for  the  society  of 
honest  men,  you  shall  be  consigned  to  that  of  others  as  wicked  as  your- 
self, in  the  hope  that  you  may  learn  repentance  and  reformation." 

"Verily,  then,"  observed  Comus,  "if  he  reform  and  repent  not  in 
transportation,  he  shall  grow  into  high  feather  with  Jupiter." 

*'  How  so.  Sir  Featherwit  ?' 

"  He  will  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  Royalty  the  rest  of  his  days." 


Prometheus  was  accordingly  sent  out  in  the  Vulture  Transport,  to  his 
destination,  where  he  was  employed  in  stone-breaking  on  the  roads.  He 
escaped  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  prize- 
fighter, the  Marquis  Hercules,  who  had  been  similarly  banished  for  high 
misdemeanours. 

Many  versions  of  this  story  have  been  published  by  those  fabulists,  the 
poets,  (Greek  and  English,)  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  none, 
differing  materially  from  the  above,  are  authentic. 
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AofticuLTVKB. — **  A  thresbing  machine,  worked  bj  steam,  was  tried  on  the5tb 
aad  6th  Nov.  last,  nnder  the  com  market  of  Louis  le  Saulnier,  in  the  presence  of 
the  mayor  and  of  sereral  members  of  the  Emulation  Society.  The  prefect  also 
was  present  at  the  first  meeting.  This  ingenious  contrivance,  etuily  moved^  and  of 
a  siae  whieh  allows  its  being  placed  at  the  entrance  of  bams  or  sheds,  merely 
keeping  the  smoke  pipe,  or  chimney,  on  the  outside,  works  by  means  of  a  ?ery 
simple  cog- work,  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine  of  five  horse  power.  The  first 
trial  gave  a  threshing  of  73  sheaves,  ordinary  size,  in  45  minutes,  and  the  second 
96^  much  larger,  in  7 1  minutes.  Two  men  are  employed,  one  to  feed  the  machine, 
the  other  to  hand  him  the  sheaves ;  and  these  two  men  effect  in  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  what  ten  common  threshers  with  the  flail  require  a  day  to  do.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  was  about  a  half-hectolitre  (about  three  quarts)  for  the  two 
opentions.  The  invention  of  this  machine,  of  incontestible  utility,  is  due  to 
Peter  Lancy,  residing  at  Ney,  near  Champagnole,  assisted  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Maele,  of  the  same  commune.'' 

IjfPoaTANT  Invention. — Several  highly  successful  and  satisfactory  experi- 
ments have  lately  been  made  of  a  very  ingenious  invention,  having  for  its  object 
the  prevention  of  accidents  from  horses  taking  fright,  starting,  or  ranning  away. 
The  machinery,  with  but  trifling  expense,  can  be  applied  to  carriages,  cabs,  or 
any  other  description  of  vehicles.  Its  modeof  operation  is  as  follows : — On  the 
nave  of  the  wheel  is  fixed  a  small  gun-metal  wheel;  in  front  of  the  axle  runs  a 
ated  spindle,  with  small  cog  attached :  over  the  spindle  is  a  cylinder,  and  to 
which  this  pulley  or  check  string  is  affixed.  The  moment  it  is  put  in  action, 
the  spindle  advances,  and  the  cog  revolves  gradually  round  the  gun  metal  wheel, 
which  is  aflixed  on  the  nave,  carrying  with  it  reins  leading  from  the  horse's  head, 
cofliposed  of  catga  t,  or  patent  cord,  covered  with  leather.  As  the  wheel  revolves, 
the  cylinder,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  gathering  up  the  reins,  until 
the  hcnrses  are  brought  to  a  stand  still;  when,  by  letting  loose  the  check  string, 
the  horses  immediately  have  their  heads  free.  The  security  of  the  invention 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated,  that  a  child  inside  the  carriage  can  witli 
ease,  and  at  pleasure,  stop  the  most  powerful  cattle,  supposing  the  reins  to  be 
bn^ea,  or  the  coachman's  command  aver  a  vicious  or  unruly  team  overcome. 

2(bw  BasBDs  OF  Sheep. — C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  of  Weald  Hall,  in  a  letter  to 
Earl  Spencer,  describes  the  following  successful  method  of  producing  a  superior 
breed  of  sheep : — For  this  purpose  I  obtained  from  a  friend  a  handsome  ram, 
half  Leicester  and  half  Cheviot,  which,  being  put  to  some  Merino  ewes,  produce^ 
csuellent  lambs.  From  this  first  cross  I  then  selected  the  best  rams,  and  by 
patting  them  to  the  same  breed  of  first  crossed  ewes,  established  a  distinct  and 
valaable  sort,  which  I  then  termed  creating  a  new  breed  of  sheep.  It  is  quite 
clear,  that  as  long  as  a  similar  course  is  pursued,  similar  results  must  follow. 
To  give  uniformity  to  any  breed  so  established,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  stock  for  breeding,  rejecting  every  pecu- 
Inrity  that  does  not  harmonise  with  the  general  character  of  sheep  you  wish  to 
establish,  more  especially  in  the  rams.  To  avoid  degeneracy  from  breeding  in , 
and  in  the  adoption  of  it  rather  extensively  by  breeders,  the  greatest  care  will 
become  essential,  otherwise  recourse  must  necessarily  be  had  again  to  the  ort^. 

ExpEEiMENTiL  Pavembnt. — Ou  Friday,  January  4th,  the  Experimental 
Pavement,  in  Oxford-street,  London,  was  opened  tu  the  public ;  the  following 
mn  the  particulars  of  this  most  novel  specimen  of  road  making. — ^The  whole 
space  between  Charles-street  and  Tottennam-court-road,  is  occupied  by  twelve 
oiflerent  specimens,  which  are  completed  in  the  following  order,  commencing 
at  Charlea-street,  viz.,  40  feet  of  Robinson's  Parisian  bitumen,  24  feet  laid  in 
straight  courses,  and  16  feet  diagonally;  64  feet  of  parish  stone  paving,  54  feet 
of  whidi  is  laid  in  straight  courses,  the  stones  9  inches  deep,  and  the  interstices 
filled  np  with  Claridge's  asphalte;  the  remaining  20  feet  consisting  of  stones 
only  4i  inches  deep,  but  laid  diagonally,  and  filled  up  with  the  same  composi- 
tion; 60  feet  of  the  Bastenne  and  Gaujac  bitumen,  part  laid  in  straight  courses 
and  part  dil^JonaUy :  135  feet  of  parish  stone  paving,  divided  into  three  sections 
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in  the  following  order : — Ist,  70  feet  of  dressed  Aberdeen  g-ranite,with  concrete 
bottom,  and  the  joints  grouted  with  lime  and  sand;  2nd,  40  feet  of  the  same 
laid  diagonally ;  and  3ra,  25  feet  of  dressed  Aberdeen  granite,  without  concrete 
bottom,  the  joints  filled  in  with  fine  gravel ;  this  is  followed  by  50  feet  of  the 
Scotch  asphaltum,  which  is  entirely  the  prodnce  of  this  country,  laid  down  in 
5traight  courses;  60  feet  of  Mr.  Stoad's  paTcmentof  wooden  blocks  of  a  sexago- 
nal  form,  12  inches  deep,  divided  into  three  compartments,  one  prepared  without 
Kyan's  patent,  part  dipped  in,  and  joints  run  with  asphalte,  and  part  without 
any  preparation  whatever;  the  last  specimen,  at  Totteuham-court-road,  is  60 
feet  of  the  Yalde  Travers  bitumen,  a  portion  of  which  consists  of  square  blocks 
laid  in  straight  courses,  and  the  remainder  consisting  of  a  layer  of  clean  Guern- 
sey chippings,  cemented  together  by  boiling  asphalte  run  among  them  nearly  to 
the  surface,  and  a  face  made  with  asphalte,  merely  showing  the  chippings  hen 
and  there  in  patches.  The  whole  work  presents  a  most  even  and  beautiful  road, 
and  yesterday  attracted  during  the  day  the  notice  of  many  hundreds  of  persons. 
The  portion,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  tu  which  attention  was  more  parti- 
cularly directed,  was  that  of  the  wooden  blocks,  the  noiseless  tendency  of  whieh 
made  the  vehicles  passing  along  appear  to  be  rolling  over  a  thick  carpet  or  mg. 
The  time  allowed  bv  the  vestrv  of  St  Marylebone  for  the  test  of  these  experi- 
ments, is  until  the  fi^st  Saturday  of  June  next,  when  the  official  report  of  the 
surveyors  will  be  laid  before  that  body,  and  upon  which  the  fate  of  Oxford- 
street  depends. 

Geology. — At  the  North  entrance  of  the  tunnel  in  course  of  excavation  at 
Clay  Cross,  in  connexion  with  the  North  Midland  Railway,  several  petrified 
trees  have  been  discovered  in  a  standing  position,  parts  of  the  branches  are 
retained.  Similar  trees  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  Derbyshire,  but 
ail  prostrate. 

Steam  Natioation. — Though  steam  navigation  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  still  in  its  infancy,  the  effects  it  has  produced  already,  and  is  rapidly  pro- 
ducing, are  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  astonishing  kind.  Our  Great 
Western  and  other  steam  vessels  pass  and  repass  the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  HOOO 
miles  in  fifteen  days,  with  the  precision  and  safety  of  a  mail  coach ;  and  we  an 
glad  to  find  that  companies  are  formed  professing  to  sail  from  Plymouth  to  Cal- 
cutta, round  the  Cape,  in  66  days;  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Ceylon  in  36,  Madras  in 
40,  Bombay  in  42,  and  Calcutta  in  43  days.  So  that  in' a  short  time  British 
steam  vessels  will  thread  every  path  of  the  ocean,  bearing  with  them  British 
manufactures,  British  literature,  British  seamen,  and  British  civilization,  to  the 
remotest  comer  of  the  world.  The  principal  rivers  of  Europe,  the  Rhine,  the 
Tagus,  Douro,  and  Guadalquivir;  ana  the  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  lakes, 
are  already  navigated  in  British  steam  vessels.  All  these  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  building  yards  and  engine  shops  of  England,  which  are  thus  in  a 
wonderful  manner  made  the  means  of  dinusing  literature,  arts,  commerce, 
cirilization  and  Christianity  throughout  the  world. — As  an  immense  capital, 
however  must  be  staked  on  the  grand  problem  of  steaming  the  high  seas,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  gize,  ttrme- 
ture^  and  materials  of  the  new  steam  ships. — By  enlarging  the  dimensions  of  a 
vessel  of  eigA/  timea  the  capacity  w  tannage  of  another,  it  will  onl;^  require  for  the 
same,  or  a  rather  greater  velocity,  four  timei  the  power,  giving  a  saving  of  one 
half  as  regards  the  power,  consumption  of  coal,  and  capacity  of  carrying  goods, 
besides  being  safer,  easier,  and  sailing  better  to  time,  than  a  smaller  one. — 
With  regard  to  the  structure  of  steam  vessels,  experience  will  shew  that  both 
the  entrance  (or  bow)  and  the  run  (or  stem)  cannot  be  too  fine,  and  that, 
of  the  two,  the  run  should  be  fuller  than  the  entrance,  being  just  the  reverse 
of  the  old  low-velocity  system.  A  vessel  thus  constructed  will  be  easier,  safer, 
and  drier,  than  after  the  old  form.  As  to  whether  iron  or  wood  be  the  better 
material  for  steam  vessels,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  peculiar  to  eaeh, 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide;  at  all  events  iron  vessels 
must  be  strengthened  and  supported  in  the  centre  in  a  far  stronger  manner  than 
they  have  yet  been,  before  it  be  safe  to  undertake  long  and  stormy  voyages  in 
them. 

Watches. — The  Revue  du  Havre  states,  that  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  of 
that  town,  has  invented  a  new  movement,  by  which  he  can  make  a  lady's  watch 
go  for  a  year  after  being  once  wound  up ;  a  gentleman's  watch  for  three  yean. 
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•n  ordinary  clock  for  twenty  years,  and  a  church  or  any  other  public  clo4*k  for 
two  hundrra  and  eighty  years.  The  cost  of  one  of  these  watches  is  only  60  fr. 
Ha  has  applied  for  a  patent 

NoTTiNOHAM  TftADB. — A  Specimen  has  been  exhibited  of  woollen  cloth  made 
from  the  stocking  frame,  which  seems  to  promise  very  important  results  to  the 
aannfactures  of  the  Midland  Counties. — To  the  eye  and  the  touch  it  has  all  the 
^pearance  of  loom-wo?e  cloth,  but  sets  the  most  powerful  glasses  at  defiance 
to  discover,  by  the  texture  and  form  of  the  threads,  how  it  is  made. — Messrs. 
Rigley,  of  Huddersfield,  are  also  making  worsted  pieces  from  the  warp.frame. 

Moz4jlt'8  MS. — A  Vienna  letter  mentions  the  discovery  of  the  original  MS. 
of  Mozart's  Requiem.  It  had  been  given  him  to  compose  as  a  commission  by  a 
parson  named  Lentget,  who  acted  as  agent  for  a  Count  de  Walsee.  This  noble- 
■no  wished  to  pass  for  a  great  composer,  and  had  already  surreptitiously  attri- 
bated  to  himself  several  of  Mozart's  Works,  and  the  Requiem,  which  the  great 
Maestro  was  to  compose  he  intended  to  do  the  same  by.  The  MS.  has  been 
porebased  for  the  Imperial  Library  for  480  francs,  after  passing  Uirough  the 
hands  of  four  proprietors. 

LiTBaAToaE. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on 
the  6th  nit..  Professor  Wilson,  the  director,  in  the  chair ;  two  verv  interesting 
oommnnicatioiia  were  read  from  the  director,  and  Lieut  Wilstead,  on  the  two 
pffiscipai  dialects  of  the  Arabian  language.  In  the  illustrations  of  the  subject, 
copious  references  were  made  to  the  descriptions  found  on  the  rocks  of  Yemen, 
aad  analogical  with  those  also  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly South  America.  Lieut  Wilstead,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
ezpreased  his  surprise,  that  in  the  taste  for  African  discovery,  no  traveller  should 
direct  his  attention  to  explore  the  Southern  parts  of  Arabia,  which  were  very 
easy  of  access  from  Bombay.  He  apprehended  that  little  difficulty  would  be 
felt  bj  any  individual  travelling  in  a  pacific  capacity,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
many  officers  in  the  Indian  navy  would  be  found  with  spirit  enough  to  under- 
take it 

LiTBaATuas. — During  the  year  1838  there  have  been  printed  in  Paris  6,608 
works  in  various  languages,  976  engravings  and  lithographic  plates,  173  maps, 
and  reprints  of  1000  pieces  of  music 

Plaoub.— Dr.  Bullard,  who  performed  such  great  service  during  the  plague 
in  Torkey  and  Egypt,  is  now  at  Berlin.  Sixteen  years  study  of  this  terrible 
Bsalady,  the  treatment  of  more  than  30,000  patients,  who  were  seized  with  the 
disorder,  and  the  dissection  of  400  pestiferous  bodies,  have  given  him  a  know- 
ladge  of  the  plague  in  all  its  forms;  and  he  thinks  he  knows  of  means  by  which 
it  amy  be  entirely  extinguished  in  civilized  countries.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  plagae  is  contagions,  and  that  many  circumstances  singularly  facilitate  its 
propagation. 

i>facovEaiBs  in  the  Abbey  of  Citbaux. — In  searching  among  the  archives 
of  this  Abbey,  M.  Maillaid  de  Chambure  has  made  some  interesting  discovereies. 
He  has  fonnd  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Abbots  of  Citeaux,  with 
ike  English,  Scotch, and  Irish  monasteries,  which  were  dependencies  of  this  cele- 
bimted  Bargundian  Abbey ;  among  which  are — Several  privileges  accorded  to  the 
Abbey  of  Citeaux,  by  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  dated 
1  I98---Alexander  HI.  of  Scotland,  sends  several  presents,  and  g^rants  privileges, 
I960 — Amicable  Arrangement  between  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux,  and  that  of 
Boryldelington.in  the  diocese  of  York,  touching  certain  contested  rights,  1298— 
John,  Ab£>t  of  Duns,  gives  a  quittance  of  all  owing  to  him  by  the  Abbot  of 
Mebose,  1476-^Accounts  and  expenses  of  the  College  of  St  Bernard,  at  Oxford, 
1478 — List  <rf  sums  paid  by  the  Abbots  of  England  and  Scotland,  1479 — Letter 
of  Walter,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary,  of  Dublin,  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  concerning 
the  Irish  colleges,  1479 — Letter  to  the  same,  from  Lionel  Widebili,  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  on  the  stndies  at  Oxford,  1479 — Letter  to  the  same,  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Oxford,  concerning  the  reform  of  the  English  monasteries,  1498 — and 
m  Memorial  of  the  Abbot  of  Melrose  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  1499. 
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Destbuctiye  Hurricane. — On  the  niglit  of  Sunday,  J^n.  6,  a  tremendoitf 
storm  passed  OTer  the  countrj,  doing  considerable  injury.  The  number  of  ship- 
wrecks, and  the  destruction  of  property  on  the  coasts,  especially  at  Liverpool, 
were  such  as  have  not  been  known  for  nearly  a  century :  and  scarcely  an  itUamd 
town  escaped  being  damaged  by  the  violence  of  the  hurricane. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Butler,  MA.,  Nottingham,  proposes  that  the  labouring  classes 
should  provide  against  destitution  in  old  age  by  subscribing  weekly  or  monthly, 
small  sums  to  purchase  deferred  annuities,  to  be  paid  to  them  on  thei»  attaining 
60  or  65  years  of  age. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  6,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bell  was  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of 
Ruddington,  Notts,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  £.  Selwyn. 

The  wharf  and  building  land  in  Island-street,  Nottingham,  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion on  Monday,  Dec.  17 th,  by  Mr.  Peet,  in  lots  at  Ss.,  12s.,  and  13s.  6d,  per  yd. 
A  fine  dish  of  trout  was  caught  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  Bala  Lake.    This  is 
considered  a  great  wonder  by  persons  accustomed  to  fish  in  that  noble  piece  of 
water,  as  the  trout  there  very  seldom  rise  to  fly  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Commercial  Navt  or  Great  Britain, —  Great  Britain  has,  including 
coasters,  about  147,000  ships,  burthen  12,000,000  tons.->The  whole  trade  of 
Europe  does  not  approximate  to  any  thing  like  such  a  commercial  navy. 

London  Docks. — In  the  half-year  ending  Nov.  30th,  421  loaded  ships  firom 
foreign  ports  had  entered  the  docks,  of  the  tonnage  of  88,736  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  2,337  on  the  past  corresponding  half  year. 

Statistics  of  Inland  Navigation. — The  navigable  canals  used  for  the 
transport  of  goods  and  produce  in  England  alone  are  estimated  now  to  exceed 
1800  miles,  making  together  nearly  4000  miles  of  inland  navigation,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  created  or  rendered  available  during  the  last  eighty 
years. — The  whole  extent  of  navigable  canals  of  the  present  time  available  in 
Ireland  does  not  amount  to  300  miles,  and,  including  navigable  rivers,  the 
entire  water  communication  does  not  exceed  400  miles  for  the  whole  island. 

Cost  of  Railroads. — ^The  cost  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway 
was  £30,000.  per  mile;  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  £40,000.;  of  the  French 
about  £15,000. ;  and  of  the  American  from  £2000.  to  £6000. 

Zoological  Gardens. — ^The  total  receipts  for  1838  were  £14,0tM.  2s.  9d. 
and  the  expense  was  £12588.  12s.  Id.  leaving  an  excess  of  income  of  £1505. 10s.  8d. 
There  has  been  no  death  among  the  camivora  during  the  year. 

Doos. — It  has  been  stated  by  counsel,  that  any  person  who  keeps  a  dog  known 
to  bite,  loose  about  his  premises,  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted,  if  the  animal  bite 
a  tresimsser,  and  that  the  law  will  presume  knowledge  of  the  ferocity  of  the  ani- 
mal on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Failure  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium. — News  arrived  in  London  on  Thurs- 
day, Dee.  30,  of  the  failure  of  the  Belgian  bank,  at  Brussels.  This  caused  a 
considerable  sensation,  as  its  establishment  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  its  origi- 
nal  capital  a  large  one. 

The  Press. — The  total  number  of  newspapers  whieh  passed  through  all  the 
post-offices  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1837,  was  42,000,000. 

The  Jews. — The  complete  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Denmark,  according 
to  a  letter  of  the  i4th  Dec.  from  Copenhagen,  has  been  voted  by  the  States  of 
that  kingdom,  by  a  majority  of  32  to  30. 

To  PRESERVE  Potatoes  through  the  Wintfr. — ^The  following  hints 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  have  not  a  dry  cellar  in  which  to  preserve  this 
useful  root  during  the  winter. — When  the  potatoes  are  ridged  up,  ready  for 
covering,  let  a  little  straw  or  dry  fern  be  spread  over  them,  after  which  let  a  foot 
thick  o^  earth  be  added,  chopped,  or  otherwise  rendered  as  fine  as  coal  ashes ; 
let  neither  a  foot  tread  it,  nor  a  spade  beat  it,  but  leave  the  whole  as  light  as  the 
soil  will  admit  of;  but  where  the  soil  is  naturally  stiff,  a  greater  thickness  of  it 
must  be  added,  and  the  sides  of  the  ridges  be  left  as  steep  as  possible,  and  the 
lighter  the  soil  is  put  on,  the  more  frost  will  it  keep  out 
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CoTENT  Garden  Market. — There  was  a  rerj  choice  collection  of  rare 
vegetables  on  Satarday,  Jan.  6;  asparagus  selling  at  from  3s.  to  10s.  per  bundle ; 
French  beans,  from  2b.  6d.  to  4s.  per  hundred;  a  few  green  peas  at  5s.  the 
punnet;  and  potatoes  at  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  There  was  an  importation 
of  the  two  latter  brought  over  by  the  firaganza  steamer,  from  Spain ;  but  the 
peas  met  with  few  buyers.  French  apples  were  abundant,  but  oranges  were 
leanty,  and  fruit  in  general  maintained  standard  average  prices.  Greens  of 
erery  description  were  lower  than  in  Christmas  week,  ana  yery  abundant 

RoYAi.  Humane  Societt. — From  the  report  read  at  the  half-yearly  meeting 
held  Janoaiy  the  8th,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  rescued  from 
drowning  during  the  past  year  by  the  exertions  of  the  society  had  been  380,  of 
these,  80  cases  had  oecurred  in  the  Seipentine  out  of  173,976  persons  who  had 
bathed  in  that  piece  of  water  fh>m  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  October. 

Ardent  Spirits. — Ardent  spirits  cost  the  United  Kingdom  £50,000,000. 
annnally;  and  occasional  expenses  and  losses  .£50,000,000.  more;  total  100 
millions. 

Tea  in  India. — Twelve  chests  of  tea  grown  in  Assam,  a  part  of  British  India 
eonqnerad  from  the  Burmese,  have  been  imported  into  this  country.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  very  excellent  quality,  possessing  strength  without  roughness,  and 
aroma  without  perfume. — Large  forests  of  the  plant  are  said  to  abound  in 
Assam. 

The  late  Dr.  Beitton. — A  monument  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  Cathedral 
Chnrch  of  Durham  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr  Britton,  who  for  a  long  period 
of  years  was  head  master  of  Kinjr's  School  in  that  city. 

Eleanor,  **  the  last  of  the  Umirevilles,"  is  now  an  aged  inmate  of  the  horoital 
in  the  Manors,  Newcastle.  Such  is  the  end  of  one  of  the  oldest  aristocratic  fami- 
lies in  Northumberland,  which  for  a  long  term  of  years  dwelt  in  Prudoe  Castle, 
now  in  ruins. 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Ivory. — Make  a  light  paste  of  sal  volatile,  oil,  and 
prepared  chalk,  and  rub  it  on  the  ivory  with  leather.  Afterwards  put  a  little 
BMre  on,  and  leave  it  to  dry. 

To  take  Grease  out  of  Silks. — If  a  little  powdered  magnesia  be  applied 
on  the  wrong  side  of  silk,  as  soon  as  the  spot  is  discovered,  it  is  a  never-failing 
remedy,  the  dark  spot  disappearing  as  if  by  magic. 

Murder  of  Millie. — After  a  long  and  patient  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Millie  of  the  savings'  bank,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  was  brought  against  Mr.  Bolam,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  found 
wounded  in  the  same  room. 
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Private  letters  from  St.  Petenburgh  state,  that  steps  havo  been  takeu  by  the  EngUfih 
lentioii  lor  the  promotion  of  harmony  between  England  and  Raesia.  It  was  positively 
■aimed,  that  a  note  had  been  preeentea  by  the  Marqms  of  Clanrieardo,  in  which  particular 
meotioii  is  made  of  the  affairs  of  India ;  and,  in  which,  it  is  remarked  that  the  military 
expedition  which  the  British  government  in  India  had  undertaken  into  Afghanistan  in 
Ikvoor  of  Shah  Sionia  Poll  Momk  had  no  hostile  intention  with  respect  to  Persia,  and  that 
to  hr  from  that,  the  British  government  woold  never  cease  to  consider  and  treat  that  kingdom 
■a  the  eommon  aDy  of  England  and  Russia. 

The  French  Service  in  4friea.—The  SentineUe  De  L'Armee  draws  a  woful  picture  of  the 
■late  of  the  troops  in  L'Algeri.  At  Algiers  only  are  the  soldiers  supplied  with  beds ;  in  all 
•thsr  quarters  ttiey  sleep  in  their  clothes,  and  are  glad  to  get  a  little  straw  to  separate  them 
from  the  damp  earth.  The  SentineUe  qaotes  a  letter  from  an  officer  stationed  near  Storee, 
fa  which  he  tola  his  ikther  he  would  not  part  with  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  which  he  has 
jnat  procured,  for  the  sum  of  £6. 
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The  JRiuiiant  in  Clrcauia. After  a  short  suspension,  the  Circassians  hare  reoommenoed 

hostilities.  By-  letters  from  Anapa  we  learn  that,  on  November  24,  a  corps  of  3,CNX)  Circaa- 
sian  horse  of  the  tribes  of  the  Abages  and  Tichessenes  commanded  bjr  the  Abagian  Prince, 
Dury  Ichnil,  and  the  Russian  deserter,  Petrowsld,  made  an  incursion  into  tho  plains  of 
Alazana,  where  the  Russians  have  latelj  established  military  veteran  colonics,  and  sacked 
eighteen  of  the  new  villages,  massacring  all  the  men  and  aged  women,  and  carrying  of  to 
the  mountains  the  young  women  with  all  the  cattle.  Contrary  to  their  custom,  they 
refrained  from  burning  the  houses,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
named  Wieygutine,  against  whom  tliey  had  a  rooted  animosity  on  account  of  some  act  of 
treachery  comaiitted  by  him.  The  Cossacks  of  the  line  and  those  of  tho  Don,  under  General 
Orloff,  marched  to  the  assistance  of  tho  Colonists,  but  they  had  scarcely  come  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  plain,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Tichessenes,  and  driven  back  with 
a  loss  in  killed  ana  wounded  estimated  at  4,000  men.  The  colonists  massacred,  are  said  to 
amount  to  i,ffOO.  This  event  has  so  much  alarmed  the  Russian  Generals,  that  they  have 
resolved  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  have  concentrated  their  forces  at  Leflit,  Derbent, 
Anajpa,  and  Soukoum  Kale.    Desertion  from  the  Russian  army  increases  daily. 

The  American  Congress  has  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  ^e  discussion  of  the  abolition 
question,  and  deciding  "  that  every  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition,  or  paper, 
touching  or  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  slavery,  as  aforesaid,  or  the 
abolition  thereof,  snail,  without  any  further  action  thereon,  be  laid  on  tho  table,  without 
printing,  reading,  debate,  or  reference,"  On  the  question  being  put,  **  Shall  the  resolutions 
pass?"    Yeas,  198;  Noes  6. 

Indian  Army.-  — It  is  in  contemplation  to  equip  for  immediate  service  the  whole  of  the 
European  corps,  artillery  and  cavalry  at  Secunderabad,  Jaulnah,  and  Nagpore,  It  is  said 
that  definite  orders  for  tho  occupation  of  the  Doual  arrived  in  Sept.  18th  from  Calcutta. 

An  order  has  been  received  at  Chatham  yard  to  get  in  readiness  without  delay,  those  fine 
frigates,  the  Thalia  of  40  long  guns,  and  the  Winchester  of  dO  long  82  pounders,  which  are 
expected  to  be  commissioned  immediately. 

The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Erskino  was,  on  Wednesday,  Jan,  0,  sworn  in  a  serjeant  and 
a  judge. 

Mr,  Stephens, The  committal  of  Mr,  Stephens,  the  chartist  agitator,  for  ledition  and 

conspiracy,  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  political  papers  of  the  day. 

The  Dock  JTortff  —Orders  have  bern  received  for  the  sad  makisrs  in  the  several  dock  yards  to  be 
employed  bv  task  and  job  from  Jan.  1,  to  Slst  of  March  next,  and  to  be  paid  unlimited  earnings. 

Oreat  indignation  is  excited  by  the  murder  of  the  late  Lord  Norbury.  A  reward  of  jCSOOO.,  and 
an  annuity  of  £100.  are  ofiered  to  any  person  who  shall  give  such  information  as  shall  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  tho  assassin  within  half  a  year.  It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  murderer  wiH 
be  detected,  as  a  more  daring  outrage  has  never  been  witnessed.  All  agree  in  giving  the  hif^bert 
character  to  Lord  Norbury  as  a  landlord  and  a  country  gentleman. 
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DouBLB  Stars,  &c. — 7Leoni8,  a  binary  system,  the  large  star  white,  the 
small  reddish  white.  Period  of  revolution  1200  years  in  a  retrog^rade  direction. 
«  Leonis,  both  stars  red  r,  ^,  and  <  Leonis  are  double.  IK)  in  the  same  constella- 
tion is  a  triple  star.  (Cancri  is  formed  of  six  small  stars;  0,  ^,  3  c  and  k 
Cancri  are  double,  (is  a  triple  star,  and  a  difficult  object ;  a  (Regnlus)  Leonis 
is  double ;  a,  $  and  x  Orionis  are  quintuple,  ri  CoronaB  Septentrionis  and  t 
Bootis  are  exceedingly  delicate  double  stars,  the  former  requires  a  very  lam 
and  perfect  instrument,  but  the  latter  may  be  seen  with  a  power  of  250.  In  toe 
right  fore-foot  of  the  Unicom  is  a  beautiful  triple  star,  visible  with  120. 

NsBULiB,  &c. — Below  the  southern  claw  of  Cancer  is  a  cluster  of  stars,  in 
which  two  hundred  have  been  counted.  Near  $  Leonis  are  two  faint  nebule. 
In  the  right  wing  of  Virgo,  and  in  the  constellation  Coma  Berenices  are  great 
numbers  of  nebulae,  generally  of  a  faint  description. 

On  the  ]4th,  at  16  hrs.  11  min.  the  planet  Venus  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  Moon,  distant  only  5^  south,  and  on  the  15th  at  19  hrs.  52  min.  in  conjunc- 
tion^with  Uranus,  distant  46'south. 

The  planet  Mars  exhibits  his  ruddy  orb  in  the  east  about  10  at  night. 

J.  R.  H. 

Errata  in  the  Jan.  number.— For  j>  in  **  Telescopic  Objects"  read  8. — page 
62  line  24,  for  1838  read  1839,— line  31,  for  67  yean  read  6*7  years. 
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METEOROLOGICAL   REPORT, 

From  Deeembfr  20th  1838,  to  Jtm^ry  20,  1830. 

The  most  remarkable  circamstance  darioff  the  past  month,  was  the  tremendous 
gale  of  wind  on  the  7th  Jan. — a  gale  which  has  certainly  not  had  its  equal  since 
Jan.  14,  1827.  It  appeared  the  more  alarming  as  the  general  tenor  of  the  wea- 
ther previously  had  not  been  tempestuous,  its  sudden  violence  creating  (and  in 
too  many  instances  not  without  occasion)  the  most  fearful  apprehension  for  per- 
sonal safety.  On  the  evening  previous  to  this  awful  visitation,  the  barometer 
fell  rapidly,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  but  it  did  not 
fall  so  low  as  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  Nov.  although  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was 
iooomparably  greater.  This  difference  is  owing  to  the  wind  in  the  latter  case 
blowing  from  nearly  West,  while  in  the  former  it  was  very  little  removed  from 
the  South,  and  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  effect  of  a  gale  of  wind  upon  the 
barometer,  will  be  greater  or  less  according  as  the  wind  blows  fVom  the  South 
ur  West. 

On  the  24th  of  December  there  was  heavy  rain  of  some  continuance  from  the 
East,  and  on  the  day  following  a  clear  sky* with  a  slight  froat  from  the  North- 
west. On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  2C,  but  before 
night,  clouds  and  rain  arose  from  the  South-west  The  hurricane  before  spoken 
of  was  succeeded  by  sharp  snow  storms,  and  a  frost  of  three  days  continuance. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  thermometer  was  down  to  18^,  but  on  the  1 1th 
it  was  up  to  51^,  making  a  difference  of  33  degrees  in  thirty  hours.  Frost  and 
snow  were  again  threatened  from  the  West  on  the  15th,  sinking  the  thermome- 
ter on  the  18th  to  20^,  but  as  in  the  former  case,  what  the  West  wind  produced, 
the  South  wind  destroyed.  With  the  exception  of  Dec.  24th  and  2.5th,  and  Jan. 
6th,  the  wind  has  scarcely  ranged  beyond  the  West  on  one  hand,  and  South- 
west  on  th<*  other,  and  yet  a  very  great  alteration  of  temperature  has  several  times 
been  produced  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind  upon  this  small  arc  of  the  horizon. 
The  quantity  of  rain  has  been  much  below  the  average — an  unusual  circum- 
stance, considering  that  the  frosts  have  been  transient,  and  the  barometer  low 
during  much  of  the  month. 


OBITUARY. 


At  his  residence  at  Stowe,  on  Thursday  morning,  Jan.  17,  in  the  63rd  year 
of  his  age.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandi'S.  By  his  death 
the  offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  CuttM  Hotulorum  of  the  county  have  become 
vacant,  and  also  an  Order  of  the  Garter  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ministers. 

On  Jan.  17th,  at  Kattersea,  aged  94  years,  Mr.  Stirling,  the  venerable  coro- 
ner for  Middlesex. — He  was  elected  to  his  office  in  1816,  after  a  very  severe 
contest  with  Messrs.  Gnde  and  Taylor. 

On  the  12th  Jan.  at  the  Somerset  Hotel,  in  the  Strand,  George  Bragge  Prim, 
Esq.  of  Charlton  Park,  Cheltenham,  and  of  Yeovil,  Somersetshire. 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  10,  at  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  aged  46  years,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Alcock,  wife  of  Thomas  Alcock,  Esq.  of  that  place,  and  only  sister  of  Mr. 
Richard  Sutton,  bookseller,  Nottingham. 

On  Jan.  lOth,  at  Paris,  aged  88,  the  Countess  de  le  Fert^  Menu,  mother  of  the 
Duchess  de  Revi^re.  and  whose  two  grand-sons  have  married  the  daughters  of 
Count  Mol^,  the  present  prime  minister  of  France. 

On  Monday  the  9th  nit,  at  Birstall  House,  Leicestershire,  aged  61 — John 
Mansfield,  Esq ,  formerly  one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  for  the 
borongh  of  Leicester. 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  9,  Lieut-Colonel  James  Nicholson,  of  the  Woolwich 
division  of  Royal  Marines. 

On  Monday,  Jan.  7,  at  Bilsthorpe,  Notts,  the  Rev.  Henry  Gordon,  aged  43. 

On  Sunday,  Jan  6,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Harriman,  Poultry,  Nottingham. 
aged  31. 

Oo  the  3d  Jan.,  after  42  hours  suffering,  the  Earl  of  Norbury.  He  was  shot 
by  a  miscreant  while  walking  in  his  own  grounds. 

On  the  3rd  ult  after  only  fimi  days*  illness,  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of 
Camwatb,  aged  70. 
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MARKETS,  &C. 


On  Wednesday,  Jan.  2,  at  her  residence  on  the  Barnes-terrace,  Mary,  relict 
of  the  late  John  Foote,  Esq.  of  Charlton-place,  near  Canterbury,  and  mother 
of  Robert  Foote,  Esq.  of  Scotholme  Lodre,  Notts,  in  her  75th  year. 

Suddenly,  at  Vienna,  on  the  3 1st  Dec.  Prince  Alexander  of  Wirtemburg. 

At  Pisa,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age,  the  Duchess 
Alexander  Wirtemburg, daughter  of  Louis  Phillip  king  of  the  French. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  1,  at  fiilton,  near  Rugby,  aged  65,  Mrs.  Bridgeman  Simp- 
son, lady  of  the  Hon.  John  Bridgeman  Simpson,  of  that  place,  and  of  fiabworth, 
near  East  Retford. 

On  the  29th  Dec.  at  his  father's  house,  at  Mapperley,  Notts,  aged  32,  Mr. 
Robert  Canrer. 

At  Gibraltar,  on  18th  Dec.  Thos.  J.  Dundas,  Esq.  ensign  in  the  48th  regi- 
ment, eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rot.  T.  L.  Dundajs,  rector  of  Warpole. 

On  the  2(Hh  Dec.,  at  his  residence,  High-pa?emeot,  Nottingham,  John  Nixoo, 
Esq.,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

On  Friday,  Dec.  29th,  at  his  town  residence.  Upper  Merrion -street,  Dublin, 
the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence,  Archbishop  of  Cashel. — This  is  the  first  Arch- 
bishopric that  has  become  vacant  since  the  passing  of  the  Lrish  Church  Tem- 
poralities Bill. 

On  the  22nd  Dec.  at  Florence,  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  the  principal  of 
King's  College. 

On  the  22d  Dec.  at  Walmer-terrace,  Deal,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

On  the  21st  Dec,  at  Paris,  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  of  water  in 
the  chest,  M.  de  Pouqueville. — He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  the  order  of  the  Saviour  in  Greece.  He  was  formerly 
consul-general  of  France  to  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina,  and  author  of  the  well  known 
travels  in  the  Morea,  Turkey,  and  Albania,  from  1798  to  1801,  as  well  as  of  the 
History  of  the  Regeneration  of  Greece. 

On  the  20th  Dec,  at  Old  Field  Lodge,  Berks,  in  his  94th  year.  Sir  Wm. 
Home,  Knight, — a  Magistrate  and  deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

On  the  i2th  Dec,  at  Ellingen,  in  Bavaria,  Field  Marshal  the  Prince  de 
Wrede. — After  his  death,  a  ball  was  extracted  which  he  had  received  25  yean 
ago,  at  the  battle  of  Hanuu. 

Riecently,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul. — His  remains  were  interred  on  the  12th  Dec 
at  the  family  estate  of  Horie-court  in  the  Vosges. 

Suddenly  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  Africa,  Mrs.  Maclean,  the  wife  of  the 
Governor;  a  lady  so  very  well  known  in  the  literary  circles  under  the  name  of 
L.  E.  L. — She  was  found  dead  in  her  room  on  the  15th  of  October  last.  It  is 
supposed  that,  being  troubled  with  spasms  in  the  stomach,  she  took  an  over-dose 
of  prussic  acid,  which  proved  fatal  to  her. 

On  the  28th  Dec,  at  his  son's  house  in  Worcestershire,  aged  79,  the  Rev. 
Whittingtnn  Landon,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Worcester  College.  Dr.  Landon  also 
held  the  Deanery  of  Exeter,  and  a  prebendal  stall  at  Sarum ;  he  was  also  a 
Delegate  of  Accounts.    Mrs.  Maclean  was  niece  of  the  deceased  Provost. 

Lately,  at  Swansea,  in  her  75th  year,  Mrs.  Hatton,  only  surviving  sister  of 
the  late  John  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  was  well  known 
in  the  literary  world  by  the  name  of  **  Ann  of  Swansea.'' 

Lately,  at  Arundel,  in  Scotland,  the  Countess  of  Buchan. 

Lately,  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Benvenuti,  Bishop  of  Osino  and  Cingoli. 


Prices  of  the  English  Funds  from  December  20  to  January  90. 


Bank  Stock 203^  to  203^ 

Three  per  Cent,  red 03^  to  93g 

Three  per  Cent  Consols 02}  to  94 

Consols  for  Account 92^  to  044 


3i  per  Cent,  red lOOA  to  lOOf 

New  3i  per  Cents    10(4  to  108 

Loug  Anuoities  14      to  16| 


The  average  prices  of  grain  for  the  past  month  have  bren 
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Grain  of  almost  every  kind  continued  to  advance  till  about  the  beginning  of  January,  when  the 
markets  took  a  turn,  and  the  prioee  have  since  been  desoending. 
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A    SKETCH    FROM   LIFE. 

Ht  tcquaiotance  with  Mr.  Sedley  commenced  in  a  manner  not  uncom- 
noD  between  travellers  on  the  Continent.     I  arrived  late  one  evening,  by 

tlM  Dfligence,  at  the  small  village  of .     We  had  been  delayed  on 

tke  road»  and  found  ourselves  without  a  chance  of  procuring  apartments 
It  the  hcitel.  On  application  there,  the  waiters,  with  the  insolence  result- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  possessing  the  only  hotel  of  consideration 
in  the  village,  demanded  whether  T  was  one  of  the  passengers  of  the 
Diligence?  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  then  informed  that 
there  were  no  accommodations  for  me!  Scarcely  knowing  what  course 
to  poiBiie,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  a  small  road-side  inn.  Here  I 
fimnd  the  landlord's  family  seated  round  the  fire.  They  looked 
mrpriaed  at  my  entrance:  I  spoke  in  French,  but  the  only  answer  I 
leeeived  was  a  shake  of  the  head.  I  then  tried  English,  with  no  better 
noeeas.  I  was  in  despair ;  knowing  so  little  of  German,  that  I  felt  it 
quite  anneceasary  to  make  the  attempt  in  that  language.  At  length  the 
landlord's  daughter  whispered  something  to  her  mother,  which,  after 
receiving  an  approving  nod,  and  a  ya  ya !  from  the  latter,  was  communi- 
ctted  10  the  rest  of  the  party ;  and  a  little  boy  ran  out  of  the  room,  while 
the  host  set  a  chair  for  me.  In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned,  followed 
by  Mr.  Sedley,  who  introduced  himself  to  me,  and  kindly  offered  to  act 
is  my  interpreter.  After  having  procured  me  the  desired  accommoda- 
tions^ he  asked  me  to  join  him  at  supper;  which  I  was  delighted  to 
comply  with.  There  was  much  kindness  in  Mr.  Sedley  s  manner,  which, 
with  ^  existing  tie  of  being  fellow-countrymen  in  a  strange  land,  ren- 
dered OS  friends  immediately.  During  the  two  days  1  remained  at  the 
inn  we  were  constantly  together,  and  I  had  determined,  as  all  routes 
wne  equally  unknown  to  me,  to  model  my  trip  to  suit  his  views.    Never 
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did  I  regret  my  arraDgement;  for  though  a  dlfiereuce  of  many  years 
existed  in  our  ages,  yet  Mr.  Sedley  was  so  ready  to  join  any  plan 
of  amusement,  and  entered  himself,  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  young  man, 
into  any  gentlemanly  frolic,  that  no  one  could  fail  of  being  pleased  with 
bis  society.  After  travelling  together  for  several  weeks,  we  parted  in 
town  with  regret  on  both  sides ;  and  wiih  a  promise  on  my  part  to  visit 
him,  at  his  seat  in shire,  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Some  days  after  my  arrival  I  found,  on  entering  my  chambers,  a  card, 
the  superscription  of  which  I  read  with  some  surprise.  It  bore  the  name 
of  my  most  intimate  friend  at  school.  No  communication  had  for  some 
years  passed  between  us,  though  I  had  frequently  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  rising  young  men  at  the  bar.  Since  our  school-days  what 
a  change  had  taken  place !  It  was  there  the  wonder,  that  I,  who  chanced 
to  be  a  general  favourite,  courted  by  my  companions  because  I  always 
had  the  largest  supply  of  money,  and  the  gayest  home  to  spend  the  holi- 
days at,  (for  any  I  might  choose  to  invite,)  should  select  Henry  Grey  as 
my  chosen  companion.  He  was  considered  scarcely  an  associate  for 
some  of  his  schoolfellows,  because  his  father  had  risen  from  obscurity. 
Henry  indeed  had  wealth,  but  feeling  that  he  was  only  admitted  as  a  com- 
panion on  these  grounds,  he  became  shy  and  reserved,  and  mixed  very 
little  with  the  others.  How  we  became  friends  was  a  mystery  to  both  ; 
yet  such  was  the  case.  He  was  my  senior  by  two  years,  more  thought- 
ful and  studious,  yet  lively  and  amusing,  at  least  to  me !  We  parted, 
both  leaving  school  at  the  same  time,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  I  at  Cambridge.  We  met  after  the  lapse  of  years.  He  was  now 
admired  for  his  talents,  one  on  whose  judgment  much  reliance  was 
placed ;  while  I  had  remained  very  contentedly  a  briefless  barrister, 
spending  my  time,  amusing  myself,  and  employing  my  talents  in  scrib- 
bling poetry  and  prose!  Henry  Grey  was  in  heart  still  the  same;  there 
was  the  same  smile  which  had  so  oflen  greeted  me,  when  we  met  aiter 
the  holidays ;  all  the  time  he  could  spare,  he  spent  with  me ;  and  it  was 
with  no  little  glee  that  we  laughed  over  our  boyish  pranks  and  hair-breadth 
escapes.  I  of^en  mentioned  Mr.  Sedley *s  name  to  him.  '*  You  do  not 
know  Lucy — Miss  Sedley,.  I  mean;"  he  stammered  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  I  replied  in  the  negative.  "  Mr.  Sedley  often  spoke  of  his 
daughter/'  I  added,  ''and  bought  a  large  collection  of  German  songs  for 
her  use."  Some  weeks  after  this  conversation,  Grey  left  town  to  pay 
some  visits  to  a  few  intimate  friends ;  and  told  me  he  would  write  to  me 
very  soon. 

The  longest  time  I  had  given  him  expired,  without  bringing  the  pro- 
mised letter.  All  my  friends  were  out  of  town,  and  I  began  to  feel  rather 
impatient  to  follow  their  example;  but  where  should  I  go  to  ?  Brighton 
I  was  tired  of,  Hastings  equally  so.  I  had  made  a  round  of  fashionable 
watering-places,  and  did  not  wish  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  them ; 
so  I  remembered  my  promise  to  Mr.  Sedley. 
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Mj  letter  was  answered  in  the  most  cordial  manner ;  every  induce- 
ment likely  to  please  an  admirer  of  field-sports  was  held  out;  and 
without  fiurther  deliberation  I  took  my  place  outside  the  coach,  and  was 
set  down  at  the  lodge  of  Mr.  Sedley*s  park  gates. 

Mr.  Sedley  came  to  meet  uie,  and  greeted  me  with  the  wannth  of 
an  old  friend ;  he  then  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  a  delicate  genteel 
looking  woman,  who  smiled  a  welcome.  Still  no  mention  was  made  of 
Miss  Sedley  ;  so  I  ventured  to  enquire  after  her,  and  was  informed  that 
she  was  walking  out  with  her  little  sister  and  a  friend  who  was  staying 
with  them. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  make  tlie  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Grey,"  continued 
Mr.  Sedley,  "  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  him."  The  name  struck  mo 
immediately.  This  is  the  reason  of  Grey  s  non-fulfilment  of  his  promine, 
thought  I,  and  then  I  marvelled  how  astonished  Grey  would  be  to  see 
me.  These  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  the  exclamation,  "  Here 
they  are !"  I  followed  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sedley  s  eye,  and  there, 
indeed,  was  my  friend.  On  his  arm  leant  a  young  girl,  very  simply 
dressed;  they  seemed  each  absorbed  in  the  conversation  of  the  other. 
Grey  was  speaking  in  an  animated  manner,  while  the  eyes  of  Miss  Sed- 
ley rested  on  his  fine  manly  countenance,  with  a  glance — how  diilerent 
from  one  of  common  interest !  Their  little  companion  was  playing  with 
a  large  Newfoundland  dog;  and  wisely  seemed  to  consider  her  dumb 
companion  more  interesting  than  those  who  had  no  eyes  or  attention,  but 
ibr  each  other ! 

I  was  unexpected  by  Miss  Sedley ;  and  Grey  had  not  heard  even  that 
I  might  arrive  some  day  during  the  following  week.  Supposing  him  a 
stranger  to  me,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  my  name ;  so  I  was  received 
with  some  little  confusion  by  both.  The  exclamation  of  "  Grey,  you 
here  !** — at  once  told  we  were  acquainted.  I  looked  from  my  friend  to 
his  companion ;  and  I  think  a  more  fascinating  face  I  had  never  before 
beheld.  Mere  descriptions  of  features  could  not  give  a  correct  idea  of 
Lucy  Sedley.  There  was  so  much  intellect  and  character,  blended  with 
such  childlike  frankness  and  simplicity ;  so  much  of  all  one  loves  and 
venerates  in  woman,  that  from  the  first  moment  I  felt  interested  in  her. 
How  little  did  I  then,  as  I  gazed  upon  her,  surrounded  by  kind  friends, 
and  every  luxury  that  wealth  could  purchase,  deem  that  in  a  few  short 
months  ail  would  be  changed ! 

Grey  looked  as  it'  he  would  fain  read  my  thoughts,  and  a  proud  happy 
smile  was  on  hb  lips  as  he  saw  my  look  pf  admiration  at  the'  beautiful 
being  who  still  stood  by  his  side.  When  alone  with  me  he  eagerly 
demanded  my  opinion.  I  ga\'e  it  without  reserve;  he  was  silent  a 
momeot,  and  seemed  to  be  in  deep  thought. 

**  She  is  indeed  a  sweet  dear  creature,"  said  he  at  length,  "  a  personifi- 
"CitioD  o(  my  wildest  dreams  of  female  perfection."  My  suspicion  was 
then  correct ;  I  felt  I  could  not  have  been  mistaken ;  an  attachment 
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existed  between  my  friend  and  Miss  Sedley,  and  a  half  envious  ngli 
escaped  me  at  his  happiness^ — I  thought  of  my  own  strange  lot ;  and 
could  not  help  comparing  it  with  his ;  yet  I  checked  the  feeling,  congratu- 
lated Grey  warmly ;  and  during  my  visit  heard  with  all  wished-for  sym- 
pathy his  enthusiastic  praises  of  Lucy  Sedley.  I  was  as  little  de  trap  as 
possible !  talked  to  Mr.  Sedley,  drove  Mrs.  Sedley,  played  with  litde 
Adelaide,  a  playful  affectionate  child ;  and  I  became  a  genera]  favourite. 
During  these  pursuits  Lucy  and  Grey  might  wander  undisturbed;  or 
spend  hours  at  the  piano,  nominally  engaged  in  choosing  music,  while 
in  reality  any  observer  might  have  detected  that  the  music  formed  but  a 
little  part  of  their  conversation.  With  another  person  also  1  continued  to 
become  a  favourite,  this  was  no  less  a  being  than  Adelaide's  old  nuiBe, 
one  of  the  most  important  personages  at  the  hall.  Nothing  could  be 
done  without  Hannah's  sanction ;  she  had  nursed  Mrs.  Sedley ;  and 
when  she  married  had  accompanied  her  young  mistress. — She  had 
nursed  both  Mrs.  Sedley *s  daughters— indeed  considered  them  almost  in 
the  light  of  children  to  her ;  and  talked  of  Lucy  and  Adelaide  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  mother.  We  were  wonderful  friends  in  a  short  time! 
I  rescued  a  beautiful  white  hen  from  one  of  the  sporting  dogs,  and  this 
iisat  secured  me  her  good  opinion ;'  and  she  was  one  of  those  people  who 
never  cancel  their  opinions.  To  me  she  frequently  spoke  of  her 
master.  "  He  was/'  she  said,  "  over  fond  of  speculation.**  Has  he  not 
enough,  she  would  say,  without  throwing  away  his  money  upon  every 
scheme  which  any  one  proposes  to  him  P 

From  the  little  Mr.  Sedley  had  ever  uttered  on  the  subject  I  feared 
this  was  the  case.  He  sometimes  mentioned  4arge  sums  he  had  placed 
in  different  companies,  and  spoke  with  delight  of  increasing  the  fortunes 
of  his  darling  children.  My  time  passed  so  delightfully  with  the 
Sedleys  that  my  week  was  extended  to  six  ;  and  I  felt  regret  when  the 
day  arrived  that  F  must  perform  my  promise  of  staying  a  short  time  with 
a  distant  relation.  For  some  time  after  my  departure  I  heard  constantly 
from  Grey,  but  his  letters  at  length  ceased.  This  was  partly  my  own 
doing,  as  I  was  seldom  stationary,  and  when  I  returned  to  town  I  know 
not  where  to  direct  his  letters,  thus  our  correspondence  terminated.  Six 
months  passed,  when  taking  up  a  newspaper,  I  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  to  see  a  long  account  of  a  suicide's  death,  that  occurred  near  % 
Heart-sick  for  a  moment,  I  threw  aside  the  paper,  "  Oh  God  !"  I  ex^ 
claimed, "  Can  this,  indeed,  be  the  end  of  the  generous,  open-hearted 
Sedley  ?''  It  was  but  too  correct.  I  glanced  over  the  long  detaiL  I 
found  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  speculations;  saw  his  wife  and 
children  reduced  to  beggary;  and  unable  to  bear  the  accumulation  of 
evils,  had  sought  a  refuge  in  an  unhallowed  death. 

All  necessary  arrangements  for  leaving  town  were  immediately  made> 
and  the  day  after  I  became  aware  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sedley,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  house  where  I  had  5|)ent  so  many  happy  hours.    All  there 
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nore  an  air  of  desolation ;  the  shatters  were  closed ;  and  the  once  beauti- 
fidly  kept  Uwn  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  recently  trampled  by  horses. 
Lacy*8  &voarite  dog  ^yrang  from  his  kennel  at  my  approach,  with  a  pro- 
longed farkms  bark ;  but  his  anger  vanished  at  recognising  me,  and  he 
fiiwned  at  my  feet.  The  noise  he  made  attracted  notice,  and  approaching 
fcotsteps  made  me  turn :  it  was  Hannah.  I  eagerly  enquired  after  the 
fanily.  The  M  woman  burst  into  tears,  and  for  some  moments  I  could 
not  eomprehend  her  almost  inarticulate  reply.  At  length  I  learnt  that 
they  had  been  gone  two  days. 

«<  Immediately  after  the  funeral  of  my  poor  master,"  said  she^  "they 
left  hae,  bat  even  I  do  not  know  where  they  are." 

*'  The  funeral  T*  I  repeated  with  surprise,  **  Can  it  be  possible  that  Mr. 
Sedley  is  already  interred  ?** 

My  mistake  was  evident:  I  had  not  looked  at  the  date  of  the  news- 
paper. 1  attempted  to  gain  some  information,  but  this  was  rather  diffi- 
coU :  die  could  bat  speak  of  the  deep  heart-breaking  agony  of  the  few  last 
tid  weeks.  "  I  would  have  gone  with  them  to  the  world's  end,"  she 
continaedy  with  a  wild  burst  of  grief,  "  but  I  felt  that  their  refusal  pro- 
ceeded from  the  impossibility  of  feeding  another  mouth.  Poor  Miss 
Lncy,  while  all  sank  beneath  their  grief,  seemed  the  most  resigned.  She 
hoped  to  hear  tidings  of  Mr.  Grey,  but  none  arrived.  She  wrote,  and 
her  letter  was  returned." 

'^Crood  heaven!"  I  ekclaimed  indignantly,  "You  cannot  mean  that 
Mr.  Grey  has  acted  thu^ !" 

"  He  has,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  was  with  her  when  the  letter 
was  broaght  in :  she  gazed  at  it  as  if  she  were  stupified.  She  did  not 
weep  mitil  Hector  ran  furiously  into  the  room,  and  then  she  wept  bitterly. 
It  was  but  the  day  of  her  poor  father's  funeral,  and  her  anguish  might  have 
deprived  her  of  reason,  but  that  she  felt  it  was  no  time  to  think  of  her 
own  grie&,  now  that  her  mother  and  sister  were  dependent  upon  her. 
Poor  Mrs.  Sedley  did  nothing  but  weep,  from  the  commencement  of  her 
sorrows;  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  spoke  to  no  one." 

"  But  did  they  not  write  to  their  friends  P"    1  said. 

''I  think  they  did;  but  if  so  the  only  person  to  whom  they  eould  apply 
was  little  likely  to  afford  them  aid ;  as  he  is  so  miserly,  that  he  would  not 
give  a  penny  to  a  beggar.  I  think  he  would  have  no  communi^tiori  with 
them ;  for  I  remember  Miss  Lucy  said,  'I  will  strive  to  work  for  you, 
dear  Mamma,  do  not  let  us  des])air!  God  will  not  allow  us  to  perish  for 
want.'" 

As  she  spoke.  Hector  gave  a  low  prolonged  whine,  as  if  he  understood 
the  subject  of  our  conversation. 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow !"  said  the  old  woman,  in  answer  to  the  whine, 
^  what  will  become  of  yon  P  for  I  cannot  keep  you  long ;  and  yet.  Sir," 
riw  continned,  turning  to  me,  "  I  could  not  bear  to  give  him  where  he 
vorid  not  be  taken  care  of!" 
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I  offered  to  take  the  dog,  and  the  transfer  was  immediately  made* 
When  I  bade  adieu  to  my  old  friend,  I  forced  some  money  for  her  own  use 
upon  her ;  then  leaving  her  my  address,  with  my  newly  acquired  property 
returned  to  town.  How  mingled  were  my  feelings !  Admiration  for 
poor  Lucy,  and  contempt  for  the  conduct  of  Grey,  were  the  constant 
themes  of  my  reflections  during  my  homeward  journey.  There  is  an  old 
familiar  proverb,  which  was  most  certainly  realised  in  my  case ;  for  I  had 
scarcely  left  the  coach,  when  I  stumbled  against  Grey.  My  feelings 
towards  him  were  not  those  of  the  most  friendly  nature.  Unaccustomed 
to  pretend  a  warmth  I  did  not  feel,  my  greeting  was  cold  and  constrained. 
Grey  seemed  too  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  to  observe  the  change. 

"  How  came  you  with  this  dog  ?"  he  exclaimed  abruptly. 

I  answered,  with  some  coldness,  that  I  had  brought  him  from  , 
(the  former  seat  of  the  Sedleys.) 

"Where  are  they  ?"  he  continued.    "Are  they  still  at ?" 

I  was  disgusted  with  his  heartless  conduct,  and  replied  indignantly, 
"Really,  Grey,  I  never  expected  to  feel  ashamed  of  your  acquaintance, 
but  now  my  feelings  are  totally  changed.  After  your  conduct  to  Miss 
Sedley,  I  caimot  longer  suppose  you  the  Grey  of  whose  friendship  I  was 
so  proud  !'* 

Grey  seemed  struggling  with  conflicting  emotions ;  the  colour  mounted 
into  his  brow.  "  I  know  not  how  I  have  merited  this  from  you  !"  he 
said  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  that  aflfected  me  more  than  the  most 
violent  burst  of  passion  could  have  done.  "  There  must  be  some  mistake, 
to  make  you  speak  thus.  Before  you  cast  away  my  friendship,  let  me  at 
least  know  of  what  I  am  accused !" 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  my  chambers,  and  I  frankly  told  him  all. 
He  listened  with  deep  attention.  When  I  spoke  of  Lucy's  agony  at  the 
return  of  her  letter,  he  started  up,  "  Could  you  believe  your  fnend  to  have 
acted  thus  despicably  ?"  he  said.  "  No !  I  could  never  have  wounded* 
the  heart  that  so  loved  and  trusted  me.  I  was  in  Paris  when  I  received 
the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Sedley's  death,  but  immediately  set  oflffor  England. 
On  arriving  at  my  lodgings,  and  enquiring  for  my  letters,  I  was  told  that 
there  were  none ;  but  recollected  that  I  had,  in  changing  my  lodgings, 
omitted  giving  any  direction  where  to  address  any  letters  that  might 
arrive  !  The  only  manner  in  which  I  can  account  for  it,  is  that  the  letter 
was  directed  there,  and  that  my  former  landlady  had  opened  it,  and 
returned  it,  without  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing !  I  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  this  must  be  the  case,  as  she  once  did  something  of  a  similar 
nature." 

I  felt  quite  a  relief,  as  I  listened  to  the  explanation.  Grey  was  almost 
frantic,  when  I  told  him  that  no  one  knew  the  retreat  of  the  Sedleys. 
We  were  both  at  a  loss  what  attempts  to  make ;  I  knew  that  Hannah 
would  inform  me  when  she  knew,  as  I  had  requested  her  to  do  so ;  so 
with  this  hope  we  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied.    Mouths  passed,  still  no 
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tidikigs  had  reached  us ;  the  suspense  of  poor  Grey  was  most  torturing. 
His  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  the  subject,  and  the  pursuits  which  once 
Mighted  him,  were  now  abandoned.  His  health  suffered  by  his  constant 
anxiety  ;  and  I  entreated  him  to  try  change  of  scene,  but  in  vain.  He 
fancied  that  in  London  he  might  at  length  see  Lucy :  so  this  reflection 
kept  him,  though  with  diminishing  hopes,  in  town ! 

He  shunned  the  society  of  which  he  had  been  the  life.  With  me  alone 
be  held  communion,  for  then  he  could  speak  of  Lucy. 

But  my  readers  must  follow  me  to  a  different  scene.  An  extravagant 
young  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me,  one  evening,  to  accompany  him  to  a 
pawnbroker's  shop.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  wished  me  to  lend  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  I  refused  on  the  score  of  inability  !  though 
to  own  the  truth,  1  thought  my  friend  might  forget  the  loan. 

Fellowes  was  not  offended  at  my  refusal.  "If  you  cannot  do  this/' 
said  he,  "  You  must  come  with  me  to  a  particular  friend  of  mine ;  he 
will  not  refuse  my  demand,  if  I  leave  this  watch  as  a  kind  of  earnest  for 
payment!" 

Together  we  entered  the  well-known  pawnbroker's  shop  in street. 

It  was  crowded  with  those  on  tlie  same  errand  a8  my  friend  ;  seats  were 
placed  for  us,  and  not  sorry  for  the  delay,  I  turned  my  attention  on  the 
many  whom  want  or  reckless  extravagance  had  reduced  to  so  humiliating 
m  alternative. 

One  after  another  advanced  to  the  counter,  where  the  owner  of  the 
establishment  and  two  assistants  attended ;  and  after  some  conversation 
the  pledge  was  taken,  ticketed,  and  put  aside,  with  the  most  business-like 
indifierence. 

At  length  a  female,  who  had  hitherto  escaped  my  observation,  glided 
np  to  the  cocmter,  and  held  to  the  pawnbroker  a  small  ring  of  brilliants. 
She  seemed  ashamed  of  her  errand,  for  her  veil  was  drawn  over  her  face, 
as  though  she  was  afraid  of  being  observed. 

The  sum  offered  seemed  to  surprise  her.  "  No  more  than  that !"  she 
exclaimed,  '*  I  cannot  leave  my  ring."  She  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  ''Yet  even  this  I  cannot  refuse  !** 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  voice  which  struck  me ;  yet  I 
most  not  make  a  mistake!  So  I  quietly  moved  to  her  side.  Yes, 
changed  as  she  was,  I  was  right !  It  was  Mrs.  Sedley  !  In  a  moment 
rile  recc^ized  me,  yet  her  impulse  was  different  from  what  1  had 
expected  ;  she  seemed  to  lose  all  awkwardness  connected  with  her  present 
situation,  in  the  delight  of  meeting  me. 

"  Allow  me  to  see  you  home,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sedley,"  I  whispered ; 
*  diis  is  no  place  for  you ;  keep  your  ring ;  we  will  speak  of  it  on  a  more 
fitthig  opportunity." 

Mrs.  Sedley  assented,  and  excusing  myself  to  Fellowes,  I  offered  my 
ftmi  to  her. 

''Miss  Sedley  and  Adelaide,  how  are  they  ?**  was  my  first  enquiry. 
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My  companion  replied  that  Adelaide  was  quite  well,  but  poor  Lucy  was^ 
she  feared,  sinking  fast.  ''  Nothing  but  feeling  the  necessity  of  procuring 
good  adrice,  could  have  made  me  think  of  parting  with  my  ring/  said 
she,  *'  as  it  was  one  of  the  early  gifts  of  my  poor  husband !  but  all  must 
be  sacrificed  for  the  health  of  my  beloved  girl.     Oh !  you  know  not* 

Mr. ,  what  she  has  gone  through  without  a  murmur.     She  strove 

even  against  despair  with  calmness,  that  she  might  sustain  the  part  of  a 
consoler  to  me.  I  ought  not  to  trouble  you  with  this,  but  the  joy  of 
again  meeting  one  who  will  not  shun  us  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  has 
made  me  trespass  on  your  kindness !" 

I  assured  her  of  xay  deep  interest  in  every  circumstance  connected 
with  her  family,  and  with  all  a  mother  s  fondness  she  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  noble-hearted  Lucy.  She  spoke  of  the  agony, 
silent,  though  deep,  which  the  return  of  the  dear  girl's  letter  had  occa- 
casioned.  "  She  has  never  mentioned  Mr.  Grey  s  name  since  that 
dreadful  evening,  lest  she  should  grieve  me  by  shewing  how  much  she 
felt  his  imkindness.  She  has  hitherto  supported  us,  and  does  so  yet ; 
but  the  task  is  now  more  than  she  can  bear/' 

I  eagerly  informed  Mrs.  Sedley  of  the  mistake  which  had  taken  place. 
She  looked  as  if  scarcely  able  to  believe  me ;  then  a  joyful  burst  of 
tears  relieved  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  My  child  may  yet,  thank  God, 
be  saved  I"  *'  Yes  !**  I  replied,  "  I  must  entreat  you  to  allow  me  to 
join  yo\i  at  supper.  I  must  see  Miss  Sedley,  and  prepare  her  to  meet 
Mr.  Grey.  After  ordering  supper  to  be  sent  from  a  shop  at  which  I  was 
well  known,  wc  turned  into  a  small  obscure  street  Mrs.  Sedley  stopped, 
and  colouring  deeply,  said, ''  I  have,  I  fear,  forgotten  that  I  can  scarcely 
ask  you  to  visit  us  here !"  I  pressed  her  hand ;  I  could  not  speak  for 
emotion,  that  in  such  a  place  I  should  then  meet  her.  She  seemed  to 
understand  my  feeling ;  the  tears  sprung  into  her  eyes  as  she  returned 
my  pressure ;  and,  without  saying  more,  she  led  the  way  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  and  stopped  at  a  mean -looking  door. 

Her  low  knock  was  instantly  answered  by  Adelaide,  whose  greeting 
was  hushed  on  seeing  me ;  and  I  found  myself  in  a  small  shabbily  fur- 
nished room.  At  a  table  covered  with  drawing  materials  and  half-finished 
works  of  taste,  sat  Lucy ;  she  seemed  absorbed  in  her  occupation,  but  on 
our  entrance  turned  her  head.  What  a  wreck  of  loveliness  I  then  gazed 
upon  :  we  had  parted — she  in  all  the  pride  of  beauty  and  happiness ;-' 
we  met — and  in  the  pale  sorrow-worn  girl  before  me  I  should  not  have 
recognized  Lucy  Sedley.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  grief,  rather  than 
disease,  was  undermining  her  constitution ;  and  my  heart  throbbed  at  the 
thought  that  I  might  again  restore  happiness  to  hers !  One  thing  was 
unchanged ;  her  voice  had  not  lost  its  music ;  for  a  moment  the  excite* 
ment  caused  by  my  unexpected  appearance  restored  the  colour  to  her 
cheek,  and  gave  her  eyes  their  fonner  brilliancy ;  the  next  she  sank  into 
abstracted  silence,  and  became  pale  as  death.     I  watched  the  absence  of 
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Mrs.  Sedley  and  Adelaide ;  for  ray  communication,  I  felt,  was  better  to 
be  made  alone.  Lucy  heard  me  utter  the  name  of  my  friend  for  the 
fiiBt  time  in  silence.  Her  colour  rose ;  and  a  slight  shudder  passed  over 
her  frame.     I  watclied  the  effect  also  in  silence,  which  was  broken  by 

her  exclamation,  "  Do  not,  oh  !  do  not,  Mr. ,  breathe  that  name 

again, — or  it  will  kill  me,"  she  continued  in  a  low  tone ! 

*'  Hear  me  at  least,  dear  Miss  Sedley,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  been  under 
a  cruel  mistake.  Grey  never  returned  your  letter ;  he  has  never  ceased 
to  love  or  search  for  you,  though  hitherto  unsuccessfully!** 

Lucy  gazed  at  me  for  one  moment,  as  if  in  doubt.  The  next  she  was 
weeping  on  my  shoulder.  There  was  something  so  confiding  in  the  act, 
that  I  felt  the  tears  steal  into  my  eyes.  I  conquered  my  emotions,  that 
I  might  soothe  her  who,  that  moment,  was  to  me  as  a  sister !  I  had  the 
pleasure,  ere  I  bade  them  adieu,  of  seeing  happiness  again  beam  in  poor 
Lncy*8  eyes ;  and  to  hear  her  thank  me,  with  all  a  fond  sister  s  love,  for 
the  kindness  (as  they  termed  it)  I  had  shewn  them. 

"  I  will  come  to-morrow,  dear  Lucy,"  I  whispered,  "  and  will  bring  a 
physician  who  will  soon  restore  the  roses  to  your  cheek  I" 

Ib  my  apartment  I  found  Grey  pacing  the  floor,  in  a  state  of  suspense. 
He  had  heard,  from  Fellowes,  of  my  adventure  at  the  pawnbroker's,  and 
at  once  guessed  the  truth.  He  heard  me  with  no  litUe  impatience :  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  him  from  seeking  Lucy  that  night,  late  as 
it  was !  With  great  difficulty  I  reasoned  him  out  of  his  intention.  The 
next  morning  we  were  early  on  our  way  to  Lucy's  residence,  but  early  as 
it  was  we  were  expected ;  and  in  the  fond  greeting,  months  of  sorrow 
became  but  as  the  memory  of  a  dream. 


CLOSET    PRAYER. 

O  WHAT  a  privilege  to  kneel, 
Fail  down  and  worship  at  thy  feet. 

My  God,  m J  Saviour !  and  to  feel 

With  thee  communion  high  and  sweet : 

— To  pour  my  spirit  out  in  prayer, 
Or  on  the  wings  of  praise  ascend, 

Like  Moses,  to  the  moont,  and  there 

Converse  with  God  as  friend  with  friend ! 

James  MoNTooMsar. 

TV  MotuU,  Bhifield, 
Nmf,  189a. 
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TIME   AND   FRIENDSHIP. 


(Fivm  thg  Frmek  qfSt.  Amand.) 

PmouD  of  tbe  conquests  he  had  made. 

And  standing  on  a  rain'd  hall, 
Whose  monldering  stones  his  power  di^layed. 

Thus  Father  Time  one  day  did  calL 
'*  Ye  rulers  of  the  earth  and  waves, 

Who  in  Olympus  sit  sublime, 
Lower  your  sceptres,  ye  are  slaves, 

And  fall  before  the  scythe  of  Time. 

'*  Man  is  thy  master-piece,  O  Jove, 

Yet  to  my  stroke  his  power  must  yield. 
My  arm  more  powerful  is  than  love. 

And  Mars  before  me  quits  the  field. 
Neptune,  thy  rage  I  can  restrain ; 

Venus,  thy  charms  before  me  &11 ; 
Thy  lyre,  Apollo,  sounds  in  vain; 

Monarch  supreme  I  reign  o'er  all." 

To  quell  his  pride  thus  Friendship  spake — 

Greeting  with  smiles  the  hoaiy-head, — 
^  1*11  own  thy  power,  if  thou  canst  break 

These  charming  knots  which  I  have  made.'' 
Sure  of  a  triumph,  Father  Time 

The  flowery  wreath  to  sever  tried ; 
When  lo !  his  scythe  in  pieces  flew. 

And  still  the  knots  his  power  defied. 


Old  Time,  disconsolate  to  see 

His  pride  laid  low,  and  quite  dismayed. 
Would  soon  have  died  in  agony. 

If  Friendship  had  not  lent  her  aid. 
She  cheered  his  sadness  then,  and  he, 

His  fervent  gratitude  to  prove. 
Enriches  friendship  with  the  charms 

He  pilfers  from  the  God  of  love. 

W.  G. 
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BY 

THB  OLD  SAILOR. 
No.  S. 

THE    COURT    MARTIAL. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  on  which  Jem  Collins  was  to  be  tried, 
I  manned  my  little  boat,  and  was  admitted,  per  &vour,  on  board  the 
Gladiator.  Jem  was  sitting  in  the  stone  galley,  imfettered  ;  by  his  side, 
with  her  arm  thrown  round  his  neck,  and  her  head  resting  on  his  breast, 
was  the  young  female  I  had  rescued  from  the  furies  upon  Point  beach, 
wlulst  opposite  to  them  was  seated  the  solicitor,  who  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  case  ;  and  standing  at  his  back  was  Dick  Wills,  listening 
with  earnest  attention  to  the  directions  of  the  professional  gentleman. 
Jem's  look  was  more  composed,  but  there  was  a  deeper  impression  of 
angubh.  The  fair  girl  was  weeping,  but  not  aloud,  lest  she  should  dis- 
toib  the  lawyer  in  the  advice  he  was  giving.  There  was  also  another 
present — an  elderly  man,  whose  silvery  locks  were  finely  contrasted  with 
a  florid  and  healthy  complexion :  he  was  pacing  the  galley  to  and  fro, 
with  the  steps  and  manner  of  one  who  was  aware  that  he  possessed  consi- 
derable strength,  and  was  not  deficient  in  self-reliance.  His  dress  was 
plain,  but  exceedingly  clean  ;  and  there  was  a  good-humoured  frankness 
about  him,  that  pre|>ossessed  you  at  once  in  his  favour. 

Jem  rose  up  on  my  entrance,  but  I  requested  him  not  to  disturb  him- 
self, but  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  mind  to  the  counsel  of  the  solicitor. 

"  I   wool — I  wool.  Muster ,"  said  he,  much  affected ;  "  but  I 

should  be  wanting  in  duty  and  gratitude  if  I  did  not  thank  you.  Sir,  in 
regard  o*  Susan  there,  poor  thing.     She's  all  that's  left  to  me  in  life. 

Muster ,  and  kindness  to  her  is  tenfold  kindness  to  nie.     God  bless 

you.  Sir — and  may  He  who  knows  what's  passing  muster  in  my  heart, 

raise  her  up  one  or  two  such  friends  when  1 "   His  feelings  appeared 

to  overpower  him,  and  he  again  sat  down. 

"  Your  conduct  to  this  poor  girl  has  been  very  noble  and  generous, 
young  gentleman/'  said  the  solicitor,  "  and  you  merit  the  approbation  of 
every  friend  to  humanity." 

Aye — aye,"  uttered  old  Wills,  in  a  quiet  and  placid  sort  of  way. 

Bat  I'm  thinking,  Jem,  it  won't  do  for  you  to  be  making  pumj)-suckers 
of  your  eyelids,  when  you  comes  afore  the  Court. — As  for  Susan,  why  she 
shall  neyer  want  a  firiend  whilst  ould  Dick  can  weather  the  breezes  of  life; 
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and^  mes&smate,  if  I  had  known  afore  who  you  ^  lotted  to,  why  you  should 
not  hare  wanted  a  helping  hand,  not  hy  no  manner  of  means." 

"  Your  feelings  do  you  credit,  old  man,"  said  the  solicitor ;  "  but  now 
I  must  crave  every  moment  of  Collins's  time  ;  and  as  you  know  a  life  is 
probably  depending  on  it,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  every  minute.**  « 

"All  right,  yer  honour,'*  responded  old  Dick,  "and  I'm  sure  Muster 
wishes  him  well." 

"I  do,  indeed,"  uttered  I,  with  emphasis;  "and  therefore  shall  not 
intrude  any  longer ;  keep  up  your  spirits,  Collins — all  may  yet  be  well." 

The  poor  fellow  gave  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  he  had  already 
reasoned  himself  into  what  was  likely  to  follow  :  he  gave  a  look  at  Susan 
so  full  of  misery,  that  it  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  The  poor  giii 
grasped  my  hand  with  fervour,  but  finding  that  I  was  nearly  overcome,  I 
hastily  quitted  tlie  place. 

Exactly  at  eight  o'clock,  the  bow-gun  of  the  Gladiator  and  the  Court- 
martial  flag  at  her  mast-head  announced  the  event  that  was  to  take  place, 
and  many  a  heart  throbbed  with  emotion,  for  Jem  was  universally 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  whether  ashore  or  afloat.  From  half  past 
nine  to  ten,  the  captains  who  were  to  compose  the  Court  continued  to 
arrive,  and  there  was  an  incessant  piplngf  of  the  side  as  they  came  on 
board,  with  the  roll  of  the  drum  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  marines  pre- 
senting arms.  Exactly  at  ten  o'clock  the  Court  was  opened  in  the  cabin  of 
the  guard-ship,  and  the  usual  oaths  were  administered.  At  the  aft-most  end 
of  a  long  table  covered  with  green  baize,  sat  the  President,  with  the  captain 
of  the  frigate  standing  on  his  right,  as  prosecutor,  whilst  on  each  side  of  the 
table  were  seated  five  captains,  according  to  seniority,  having  pens  and  paper 
before  them.  At  the  foremost  end  was  the  Judge  Advocate,  with  his  books 
and  documents  arranged,  and  on  his  lefl  stood  the  provost-marshal,  with  his 
sword  drawn.  All  preliminaries  having  been  gone  through,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  bring  up  the  prisoner,  and  the  provost-marshal  quitted 
the  Court  in  obedieuce  to  the  order; — a  few  minutes  afterwards  and  he 
le-appeared  with  poor  Jem,  who  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  Judge 
Advocate^  and  the  provost-marshal,  with  his  naked  blade  resting  on  1^ 
arm,  stood  a  little  on  his  flank.  Whilst  the  arrangement  was  making, 
the  prisoner  did  not  raise  his  head ;  but  on  being  called  upon  by  name, 
he  looked  toward  the  President,  and  the  array  of  officers  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  him  with  confidence.  Nevertheless,  after  the  first  glance, 
lie  was  calm  and  collected,  and  answered  to  his  name  with  a  firmness  I 
did  not  expect  from  what  I  had  previously  seen.     Old  Dick  had  taken 

•  The  allotment  of  a  seaman  is  a  certain  portion  of  his  pay,  that  he  leaves  at 
home,  to  a  wife  or  some  other  relative. 

f  Whenever  a  commissioned  officer  comes  into,  or  goes  out  of  a  ship,  the 
boatswain  for  a  captain,  and  either  of  his  mates  for  a  lieatcnant,  sounds  his 
call  at  the  gangway,  as  a  token  of  respect  due  to  their  rank. 
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up  a  pontion  as  near  to  the  prisoner  as  the  natnre  of  the  circumstances 
would  warrant ; — the  solicitor  had  a  small  round  table  allowed  him,  at 
which  he  sat ;  and  though  in  a  great  measure  contrary  to  the  strict  rules 
of  the  Court-martial,  he  was  permitted  to  take  notes  in  order  to  prepare 
the  prisoner's  defence.  Every  part  of  the  cabin,  except  that  which  was 
immediately  abaft  the  President,  was  crowded  with  seamen — a  space  being 
left  vacant  on  the  right  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  for  the  witnesses. 

The  charge  for  desertion  was  first  entered  into— the  accusation  was 
lead  amidst  the  deepest  sileuce,  and  Jem,  as  it  proceeded,  paid  the  utmost 
attention,  the  muscles  of  his  countenance  plainly  indicating  the  agitation' 
of  hit  mind,  which  by  firmness  he  was  struggling  to  quell.  At  the  close 
a  half-suppressed  groan  burst  from  him,  as  if  till  that  moment  he  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  crime.  Old  Dick  winced,  but  fixed 
hia  gaze  steadily  on  the  President — the  humane  Captain  Graham  Moore, 
the  brother  of  the  justly  celebrated  hero  of  Corunna. 

Evidence  was  given  relative  to  Jem's  leaving  the  frigate  in  the  baxge, 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  captain — ^his  being  missed  from  it  when  the 
cockswain*  came  down  at  Sallyport  to  return  on  board,  and  his  not  having 
been  seen  in  the  ship,  or  resumed  his  duties  previous  to  his  apprehension. 
Every  thing  was  perfectly  clear  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  the  accused 
declining  to  put  any  questions  to  the  witnesses — indeed,  he  neither  denied 
nor  sought  to  palliate  his  offence. 

"  Call  Lieutenant  Mason/'  exclaimed  the  President,  and  after  a  few 
repetitious  of  the  name  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  a  lieutenant  in  full  uni- 
form placed  himself  on  the  right  of  the  Judge  Advocate.  His  head  was 
bandaged  with  broad  black  ribband,  that  confined  the  dressings  of  one  or 
two  wounds  which  appeared  to  have  been  severe — his  right  arm  was  in  a 
•Hug,  and  it  was  evident,  by  the  discoloured  marks  yet  visible  upon  his 
cheeks,  that  he  had  been  roughly  handled.  Jem  drew  his  breath  hissingly 
for  nearly  half  a  minute,  when  the  name  was  first  pronounced,  and  on  the 
af^Marauce  of  the  officer  the  prisoner  assumed  a  look  of  defiance,  and  a 
crimaon  hue  rushed  over  bis  face.  Dick  Wills,  as  im])elled  by  some  sud- 
dra  impolse,  made  two  steps  in  advance,  gazed  with  a  strong  expression  of 
mingling  disgust  and  indignation ;  but  becoming  instantly  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  he  fell  back  again  into  his  place.  The 
lieutenant  was  a  stout  strong-built  man,  with  remarkably  repulsive  fea- 
tures, small  eyes,  a  cunning  and  lascivious  curl  of  the  mouth,  and  thick 
bull-neck.     The  exaniinatidn  commenced. 

**  Lieutenant  Mason,"  said  the  Prosecutor,  "  you  are,  I  believe,  in  the 
impress  service  at ." 

"  J  am.  Sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  in  a  thick  hoarse  voice.  *•  1  have 
the  honour.  Sir,  to  command  the  station — ". 

*  The  original  of  this  name  was  cock-a-stern,  subsequently  cock-stcrp. 
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/<.We  want  to  know  uothing  here  of  the  honour  conferred  on  y&n"  said 
the  Preaideiit,  rather  roughly.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  gire  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  to  the  Court  relative  to  the  capture — I  mean  the  apprefhend- 
ing  of  the  accused." 

The  lieutenant  bowed — looked  at  the  President — then  at  the  prisotfer, 
and  then  at  the  President  again — and  thus  began.    "  On  the  13th  day  of 

March  last  I  was  called  by  circumstances  to  the  village  of ,  wher6 1 

saw  the  prisoner ;  and  understanding  that  he  belonged  to  the frigate, 

and  was  absent  from  his  ship  ^vithout  leave,  I,  as  a  matter  of  cotifse,  in 
the  routine  of  my  duty,  commanded  him  to  surrender.  This  he  refused, 
and  on  my  attempting  to  seize  him,  he  attacked  me  in  the  most  violettl 
manner,  and  my  life  was  nearly  sacrificed.  My  head  was  cut — my  aitb 
broken — and  I  received  bniises  and  contusions  in  several  parts  of  my  body  ^ 
and  as  you  may  perceive,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  yet  fully  recoveted 
from  the  effects."  -'•- 

Was  you  alone,  Mr.  Mason,  or  were  any  of  your  men  with  or  near 
you  ?"  enquired  the  President. 

Unfortunately,  Sir,  I  was  alone  at  the  time,"  returned  the  officer, 

and  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  the  resistance  which  I  met  with." 
Did  the  accused  know  who  you  were,  witness  ?"  asked  one  of  th« 
members  of  the  Court. 

"  I  am  certain  that  he  must  have  known.  Sir,"  answered  the  lieutenant, 
'*  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  previously  informed." 

**  Of  course  you  was  in  unifonn,  Mr.  Mason  ?"  observed  the  President, 
inquiringly. 

"  I  had  a  great  coat  overall.  Sir,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 

*'  Proceed,"  said  the  President. 

The  lieutenant  again  bowed,  and  continued,  "  On  being  attacked  thtu( 
furiously,  and — " 

''  The  attack  forms  the  ground  of  a  specific  charge  against  the  accused," 
said  the  Judge  Advocate,  "  and  therefore  the  Court  will  probably  think  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  it  now. — The  fact  of  deser- 
tion has  been  given  in  evidence,  and  it  only  remauis  to  carry  out  the 
evidence  to  shew  tliat  the  pris<nier  was  taken  into  custody  at  a  certain 
time  and  place.  To  go  twice  over  the  evidence  of  the  attack  upori  a 
superior  officer  I  respectfully  submit  is  calculated  to  excite  undue  preju- 
dice against  the  accused." 

"  Clear  the  Court,"  shouted  the  President,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
members  com])osing  the  Court-martial  were  left  alone.  Poor  Jem 
seemed  more  assured — he  smiled  ujwn  some  of  his  old  shipmates  who 
were  permitted  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  though  no  further  communica- 
tion was  allowed  to  pass,  except  with  Dick  Wills  and  the  solicitor,  who 
spoke  freely  and  warmly  to  him.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  Court  was 
re-opened,  and  every  one  resumed  his  previous  place. 
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"  Tlie  Conrt  have  decided  tliat  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mason  relative  to 
tba  attack  upon  his  person  shall  be  received,"  said  the  President,  *'  You 
will  tbexeTore  have  the  goodness^  witness,  to  proceed." 

Jem  looked  at  old  Dick  with  something  like  pleasure,  and  the  vetenin 
responded  to  the  signal  with  a  self-satisfied  nod  of  the  head.  The  lieu- 
tenant howevar  seemed  rather  averse  to  entering  upon  particulars,  which 
the.  Court  attributed  to  generous  and  humane  motives,  and  I  must  own 
that  I  did  the  same,  whilst  Jem's  levity,  light  as  it  was,  I  thought  made 
U  unbvooiable  an  impression  on  his  judges  as  it  did  on  me. 

**  My  attempts  to  seize  the  prisoner  were  unavailing,"  continued  the 
ojlker, "  and  bat  for  the  timely  and  accidental  arrival  of  a  sergeant  and  a 
pwty  of  soldiers  who  were  proceeding  to  head  quarters,  I  think  the 
probability  is  that  I  should  have  been  murdered." 

A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  tlirough  the  court — almost  every  eye 
tint  could  command  a  view  of  poor  Jem  was  turned  upon  his  mild  and 
ionow-stiicken  countenance,  which  was  slightly  agitated  as  the  last  words 
of  the  witness  were  uttered.  But  he  stood  the  gaze  witli  firmness,  and 
even  retained  the  looks  of  several  without  flinching. 

"  The  soldiers  then  I  suppose  took  charge  of  him,"  said  the  President 
— 4ha  Lieutenant  bowed  assent,  "  and  he  was  brought  aboard  this  ship.-^ 
However  we  must  have  that  from  the  individuals  themselves.  Have  you 
aiyr  thing  more  to  say,  Mr.  Mason  P  " 

*' Nothing  more  at  present.  Sir,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  "except 
that  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  prisoner  to  the  merciful  considera- 
tion of  the  Court." 

"  Your  recommendation  is  both  ill-timed  and  comes  with  a  bad  grace. 
Sir,"  aaid  the  President, "  the  accused  has  not  yet  been  found  guilty,  and 
after  your  evidence however  I  will  not  commit  the  fault  I  con- 
demn in  others.     Prisoner  have  you  any  questions  to  put  to  the  witness  P** 

Jem  hitched  up  his  trowsers — cast  a  glance  at  Dick  Wills,  and  then 
Uuning  to  the  lieutenant,  he  touched  the  front  lock  of  his  hair  with  his 
hand  by  way  of  salute,  "  I  ax  pardon  Muster  Mason,  but  mayhap  as 
yoaVe  better  laming  and  edecation  than  I,  you'll  just  be  good  enough  to 
oreriiaul  a  little  more  of  the  consam  of  the  fight  to  their  honors." 

The  lieutenant  was  silent.  "  Prisoner,"  said  the  President,  *'  do  you 
wiih  to  question  the  witness  P — if  you  do  proceed,  but  you  must  confine 
yourself  to  especial  and  particular  inquiries." 

What  was  meant  by  "  especial  and  particular"  seemed  to  puzzle  Jem. 
However  he  commenced,  "  Where  was  I,  Muster  Mason,  when,  as  you 
have  been  telling  their  honors,  I  attacked  you  P" 

'*  It  was  in  one  of  the  cottages  in  the  village  of ,"  repeated  the 

lieatenanty  "  I  understood  you  was  concealed  somewhere  there — " 

"  Answer  the  questions  direct,  witness,"  said  the  President,  **  we  want 
nothing  more  than  plain  replies." 
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'*  Was  I  alone  when  you  first  saw  me  ?*'  asked  the  prisoner,  as  he 
directed  a  keen  look  at  the  witness. 

'*  No ! — and  yet  I  think  at  the  first  you  was  alone,  though  shortly 
afterwards  you  were  joined  by  a  stout  elderly  man,"  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"  Did  we  not  spring  upon  you  together  when  the  poor  girl — *' 

''Eh,  what  is  this,**  enquired  the  President,  "  we  cannot  sit  heffe  to 
Ibten  to  the  nonsensical  quarrels  of  a  pack  of ** 

'*  Avast^  your  honor/*  shouted  Dick  Wills,  "  she  amt  that,  and  never 
was  by  — " 

''Who  is  that  man,**  demanded  Captain  Moore,  rising  with  anger 
from  his  chair,  "  let  him  be  instantly  secured  for  disrespect  to  the  Court." 

Dick  would  have  again  spoke,  but  was  prevented  by  several  of  Ids 
shipmates,  whilst  Jem  who  saw  his  only  friend  about  to  be  removed, 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  couimanded  attention,  "  Now,  lord  love  your 
honor's  noble  heart,  and  every  member  of  this  here  honorable  Conrt-j-ould 
Dick  never  meant  no  oflfence  to  your  honors ;  and  as  I  believes  you  means  to 
do  every  thing  fair  and  above-board  by  a  poor  tar  as  is  standing  afore  you, 
houlding  on  atwixt  life  and  death,  why  then,  your  honors,  I  hopes  you  wont 
send  my  best  adviser  away,  especially  as  he  ounly  defended  the  innocent** 

The  Captain  of  the  frigate  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  President, 
explaining  that  they  were  messmates,  and  as  he  spoke  with  some 
earnestness  I  did  entertain  a  hope  that  tlie  kindlier  feelings  of  the 
skipper's  nature  were  beginning  to  operate  in  Jem's  favour,  although  it 
was  equally  probable  that  his  interference  arose  from  a  rigid  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play.  Dick  however  afler  a  suitable  apology  was  allowed 
to  remain,  the  confusion  subsided,  and  Jem  repeated  his  qnestidta, 
omitting  all  allusions  to  the  female. 

"  It  is  possible  that  you  might,"  returned  the  Lieutenant,  "  but  I 
rather  think  you  were  the  first  who  struck  me." 

"  Had  you  commanded  me  then  to  surrender  ?"  demanded  the  prisoner, 
"  I  mean  to  surrender  as  a  desarter." 

"  No  ! "  returned  the  lieutenant,  and  instantly  there  was  the  rustling 
of  paper  amongst  the  members  of  the  Court,  who  scanned  their  notes, 
and  then  glanced  at  each  other,  whilst  a  slight  buzz  arose  amongst  the 
audience ;  Mason  however  appeared  to  recollect  himself,  "  Your  attack 
was  so  sudden  that  you  did  not  afford  me  time." 

"You  have  said.  Sir,"  questioned  Jem,  "  that  you  were  entirely  alone 
— ^may  I  just  ax  you  what  becomed  of  the  two  men  as  you  left  outside 
the  cottage  on  the  watch." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  of  my  own  knowledge,"  returned  the  lieutenant, 
"  but  certainly  I  saw  nothing  of  them  aflerv^urds." 

The  members  of  the  Court  took  down  the  reply,  and  again  glances  of 
meaning  were  exclianged  amongst  them.     Old  Dick  whispered  the 
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prifloner,  who  nodded  assent,  and  asked,  "  You  have  said,  Sir«  that  you 
bad  been  informed  that  I  was  absent  from  my  ship  without  leave,  jusi 
te]l  tbeir  honors  whether  you  received  that  information  afore  or  arter  the 
attack  we  made  upon  you — for  Jem  amt  never  the  boy  to  deny  his 
actions?** 

"It  was  subsequent  to  the  attack/*  replied  the  witness,  after  spme 
degree  of  hesitation,  during  which  Jem  almost  unconsciously  winked  at 
the  President  to  the  great  amusement  of  those  who  saw  it. 

"  Subse — subsekent,"  muttered  Jem  doubtingly,  "  does  that  mean 
arter  the  bobbery  ?  "  the  lieutenant  nodded  acquiesence. — *'  Then  I  ax 
yoo.  Muster  Mason,"  continued  Jem,  "  if  it  was  arter  the  attack,  how  did 
yon  know  I  was  a  desarter,  and  how  came  you  to  say  that  you  had  been 
infinrmed  I  was  concealed  somewhere  thereabout  f* 

"  Prisoner,  I  cannot  at  present  see  how  these  questions  are  to  benefit 
you,"  said  the  President,  "  You  are  confining  yourself  to  the  attack  upon 
yoor  superior  officer,  w^hereas  the  charge  on  which  you  are  being  tried  is 
ibr  desertion.** 

"  In  course,  your  honor,**  answered  Jem  respectfully,  "  and  I  dont 
mean  to  go  for  to  say  I  didnt  leave  the  boat  clandexterously — I  I^nows 
well  enough  I  did  do  it,  and  Muster  Mason  knows  well  enough  what 
caused  me  to  do  it.  But,  3'our  honors,  this  I  will  say,  and  I  appeal  tp  the 
Commander-in-chief  who  sarches  the  heart,  whether  it  beats  under  a 
tarry  jacket  or  a  uniform  coat,  that  I  never  intended  to  desart  my  colors 
or  leave  the  sarvice  — *' 

"  You  must  reserve  that  for  your  defence,  my  man,**  said  the  President 
with  gentleness,  prompted  by  humanity,  "  Have  you  any  more  questions 
to  put  to  the  witness  ? — The  subject  seems  to  be  involved  in  much 
mystery.** 

"  I  have  one  question  your  honor,"  returned  Jem,  **  Pray  Muster 
Mason,  with  all  due  respect  and  civility,  should  you  recollect  the  ould 

boy  as  lent  me  a  hand  to **  Dick  touched  his  arm,  "  I  means  the 

individual  as  joined  me  in  the  attack.*' 

"  The  villain  I — Yes,*'  returned  the  lieutenant,  "  I  should  know  him 
the  moment  I  saw  him.** 

"  All  well  and  good,  your  honors,**  uttered  Jem,  bowing  to  the  Court, 
and  raising  his  right  hand  to  his  forelock,  "  I  got  nothing  more  to  ax  the 
officer. — ^Yet  avast — ^pray  Muster  Mason  what  time  0*  day  was  it  ?** 

"  In  the  evening,  somewhere  about  two  bells  ''^  in  the  second  dog- 
watch,*' answered  the  lieutenant. 

'*  You*re  right,"  assented  Jem,  "  and  gemmen  Tve  done.*' 

The  next  witness  was  the  Sergeant,  who  received  the  prisoner,  and 
brought  him  to  the  Gladiator,  which  he  deposed  to. 
Did  I  make  any  resistance.  Sergeant  ?"  asked  Jem. 

•  Seven  o'clock. 
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'*  Was  I  alone  when  you  first  saw  me  ?*'  asked  the  prisoner,  as  he 
directed  a  keen  look  at  the  witness. 

•*  No ! — and  yet  I  think  at  the  first  you  was  alone,  though  shortly 
afterwards  you  were  joined  by  a  stout  elderly  man,"  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"  Did  we  not  spring  upon  you  together  when  the  poor  girl — ** 

''Eh,  what  is  this,**  enquired  the  President,  "  we  cannot  sit  here  to 
listen  to  the  nonsensical  quarrels  of  a  pack  of ** 

"  Avast^  your  honor,"  shouted  Dick  Wills,  "  she  amt  that,  and  never 
was  by  — ** 

**  Who  is  that  man,"  demanded  Captain  Moore,  rising  with  anger 
from' his  chair,  "  let  him  be  instantly  secured  for  disrespect  to  the  Court." 

Dick  would  have  again  spoke,  but  was  prevented  by  several  of  Ms 
shipmates,  whilst  Jem  who  saw  his  only  friend  about  to  be  removed, 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  commanded  attention,  "  Now,  Ioi*d  love  your 
honor's  noble  heart,  and  every  member  of  this  here  honorable  Conrt—ould 
Dick  never  meant  no  ofifence  to  your  honors ;  and  as  I  believes  you  means  to 
do  every  thing  fair  and  above-board  by  a  poor  tar  as  is  standing  afore  you> 
houlding  on  atwixt  life  and  death,  why  then,  your  honors,  I  hopes  you  wont 
send  my  best  adviser  away,  especially  as  he  ounly  defended  the  innocent.** 

The  Captain  of  the  frigate  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  President, 
explaining  that  they  were  messmates,  and  as  he  spoke  with  some 
earnestness  I  did  entertain  a  hope  that  tlie  kindlier  feelings  of  the 
skipper's  nature  were  beginning  to  operate  in  Jem's  favour,  although  it 
was  equally  probable  that  his  interference  arose  from  a  rigid  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play.  Dick  however  afler  a  suitable  apology  was  allowed 
to  remain,  the  confusion  subsided,  and  Jem  repeated  his  qnestioti, 
omitting  all  allusions  to  the  female. 

""  It  is  possible  that  you  might,"  returned  the  Lieutenant,  "  but  I 
rather  think  you  were  the  first  who  struck  me." 

"  Had  you  commanded  me  then  to  surrender  ?"  demanded  the  prisoner, 
**  I  mean  to  surrender  as  a  desarter." 

"  No ! "  returned  the  lieutenant,  and  instantly  there  was  the  rustling 
of  paper  amongst  the  members  of  the  Court,  who  scanned  their  notes, 
and  then  glanced  at  each  other,  whilst  a  slight  buzz  arose  amongst  the 
audience ;  Mason  however  appeared  to  recollect  himself,  "  Your  attack 
was  so  sudden  that  you  did  not  afibrd  me  time." 

*' You  have  said.  Sir,"  questioned  Jem,  "  that  you  were  entirely  alone 
— may  I  just  ax  you  what  becomed  of  the  two  men  as  you  lefl  outside 
the  cottage  on  the  watch." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  of  my  own  knowledge,'*  returned  the  lieutenant, 
''but  certainly  I  saw  nothing  of  them  afterwards." 

The  members  of  the  Court  took  down  the  reply,  and  again  glances  of 
meaning  were  exclianged  amongst  them.     Old  Dick  whispered  the 
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prifloner,  who  nodded  assent,  and  asked,  "  You  have  said,  Sir^  that  you 
hid  been  infonued  that  I  was  absent  from  my  ship  without  leave,  jusi 
tell  their  honors  whether  you  received  that  information  afore  or  arter  the 
attack  we  made  upon  you — fur  Jem  amt  never  the  boy  to  deny  his 
actkHM?** 

"It  was  subsequent  to  the  attack/'  replied  the  witness,  after  some 
degree  of  hesitation,  during  which  Jem  almost  unconsciously  winked  at 
the  President  to  the  great  amusement  of  those  who  saw  it. 

"  Snbse — subsekent,"  muttered  Jem  doubtingly,  **  does  that  mean 
■Iter  the  bobbery  ?  **  the  lieutenant  nodded  acquiesence. — "  Then  I  ax 
yoo.  Muster  Mason,**  continued  Jem,  "  if  it  was  arter  the  attack,  how  did 
yoa  know  I  was  a  desarter,  and  how  came  you  to  say  that  you  had  been 
iainmei  I  was  concealed  somewhere  thereabout  ?** 

"  Prisunerj  I  cannot  at  present  see  how  the^  questions  are  to  benefit 
jon,"  said  the  President,  "  You  are  confining  yourself  to  the  attack  upon 
yoor  superior  officer,  whereas  the  charge  on  which  you  are  being  tried  is 
fcr  desertiou.** 

•'  In  course,  your  honor,"  answered  Jem  respectfully,  "  and  I  dont 
mean  to  go  for  to  say  I  didnt  leave  the  boat  clandexterously — I  knows 
well  enough  I  did  do  it,  and  Muster  Mason  knows  well  enough  what 
caused  me  to  do  it.  But,  3'our  honors,  this  I  will  say,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  who  sarches  the  heart,  whether  it  beats  under  a 
tany  jacket  or  a  uniform  coat,  that  I  never  intended  to  desart  my  colors 
or  leave  the  sarvice  — '* 

"  You  must  reserve  that  for  your  defence,  my  man,**  said  the  President 
with  gentleness,  prompted  by  humanity,  "  Have  you  any  more  questions 
to  put  to  the  witness  ? — The  subject  seems  to  be  involved  in  much 
mystery." 

"  I  hove  one  question  your  honor,**  returned  Jem,  "  Pray  Muster 
Mason,  with  all  due  respect  and  civility,  should  you  recollect  the  ould 

boy  as  lent  me  a  hand  to "  Dick  touched  his  arm,  "  I  means  the 

mdividoal  as  joined  me  in  the  attack." 

"  The  Tillain  I — Yes,**  returned  the  lieutenant,  "  I  should  know  him 
the  moment  I  saw  him." 

''  All  well  and  good,  your  honors,**  uttered  Jem,  bowing  to  the  Court, 
and  raising  his  right  baud  to  his  forelock,  "  I  got  nothing  more  to  ax  the 
officer. — Yet  avast — ^pray  Muster  Mason  what  time  0*  day  was  it  ?" 

"  In  the  evening,  somewhere  about  two  bells  *  in  the  second  dog- 
watch," answered  the  lieutenant. 

**  You're  right,"  assented  Jem,  "  and  gem  men  I've  done.** 

The  next  witness  was  the  Sergeant,  who  received  the  prisoner,  and 
biDiight  him  to  the  Gladiator^  which  he  deposed  to. 

**  Did  I  make  any  resistance.  Sergeant  ?*'  asked  Jem. 

•  Seven  o'clock. 
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''None  in  ihe  least,  you  quietly  surrendered  yourself,"  replied  tlie 
Sergeant,  "  I  came  up  immediately  after  the  affray,  and  observing  the 
villagers  collected  together  over  a  prostrate  man  whom  they  were  ill  using, 
I  naturally  took  part  with  the  weakest." 

"  When  did  you  6rst  see  me.  Sergeant  ?  "  enquired  the  poor  fellow. 

"  Why  let  me  see,"  returned  the  person  addressed,  "  you  was  in  the 
cottage,  and  a  young  woman  clinging  round  your  neck  and  crying  as  if 
her  heart  would  break." 

"  Poor  thing,  and  so  she  was,"  uttered  the  prisoner  mournfully, 
"  Dont  you  think  I  might  have  cut  and  run  out  of  that  if  I  had  been  so 
minded  ?" 

*'  If  you  mean  whether  you  could  have  escaped,  I  should  say  you 
certainly  might,"  answered  the  Sergeant,  "  that  is  before  you  surrendered, 
for  I  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  when  I  first  entered  the  cottage." 

''  You  have  spoken  of  a  prostrate  man.  Sergeant,"  said  the  President* 
*'  Inform  the  Court  who  that  prostrate  man  was." 

"  Leftenant  Mason,  Sir,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  *'  he  was  on  the  ground 
insensible." 

"  Did  he  not  give  the  accused  into  your  charge  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Court. 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  as  soon  as  I  learned  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  I  required  Collins  to  surrender,  and  he  did  so  immediately." 

This  closed  the  prosecution,  and  it  appeared  to  be  as  pretty  a  piece  of 
mystification  as  could  be  well  conceived.  It  was  evident  however  that 
there  was  something  yet  to  come — a  key  to  unravel  all  this  tangled  web, 
and  the  probability  was  that  we  should  have  it  in  the  defence.  A  few 
minutes  was  allowed  to  Collins  to  consult  with  his  friend  and  Solicitor, 
and  then  upon  being  called  upon  by  the  President,  he  advanced  to  the 
table,  laid  his  hand  firmly  on  his  breast,  bent  his  head  in  respect,  and 
began  in  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice. 

"  Gentlemen  and  noble  Captains  of  this  here  honorable  Court,  I  stands 
afore  you  charged  with  desartion,  when  God  knows  my  heart,  I  never 
meant  to  desart,  as  I've  sarved  my  King  faithfully,  and  have  always  done 
my  duty  like  a  man ;  ax  my  own  Commander  whether  alow  or  aloft,  in 
foul  weather  or  in  fair,  in  the  barge  or  at  my  gun,  Jem  was  ever  the  lad 
to  flinch." — The  skipper  responded  in  a  loud  tone,  "  Never !  you  was  the 
best  man  in  the  ship." — "  And  yet  your  honors  here  I  am.  Yes,  ^I,  Jem 
Collins,  am  here,  in  as  dubersome  a  situation  as  a  jolly  berthed  upon  a 
main  truck,"  a  smile  passed  round,  but  Jem  was  too  serious  to  joke. 
**  Well  then  your  honors,  if  leaving  the  boat  clandexterously,  and  going 
away  without  leave  is  desarting,  I  did  desart,  and  you  shall  know  why. 
I  arnt  never  going  to  overhaul  a  long  yam  about  my  father  and  mother, 
they  are  safe  moored  where  I  hope  one  day  Jem  will  clap  'em  alongside. 
•*-But  your  honors  they  died  when  1  was  young,  and  left  poor  Susan 
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Mid  me— ^ffpbain,  with  the  world  for  our  resting  place,  and  the  pity  of 
flWDkiiid  to  feed  upon.** 

"  Stop  one  minnte,  prisoner,"  said  the  President,  *'  I  spoke  harshly  to 
joa  a  short  time  since,  supposing  that  your  mention  of  a  girl  had  refer- 
ence to  some  hase  woman. — Pray  was  the  girl  you  spoke  of  your  sister  ?" 

*'  She  was  indeed,  your  honor,"  responded  Jem,  in  a  mournful  tone 
and  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  I  have  then  to  express  my  regret  that  I  offended  your  feelings,"  said 
the  PresidisBt* 

^  In  course,  your  honor,**  responded  Jem, who  did  not  appear  to  com- 
prehend the  honorable  conduct  of  Captain  Moore.  **  Yes,  she  was 
my  ounly  sister,  and  we  were  left  poor  and  dessolute  orphans,  like 
the  habes  in  the  wood.  But  '  never  mind  Susan,'  says  I,  '  an  honest 
bd  as  is  willing  to  work,'  says  I,  '  will  alays  find  grub  for  hisself,  and 
enough  for  a  messmate,  if  he  ouoly  keeps  a  sharp  look  out  to  windard,' 
10  your  honors  I  carries  on  happy-go-lucky  till  I  gets  second  mate  of  a 
marcbant-man — helping  Susan  all  as  lays  in  my  power  till  I  gets  pressed, 
and  then  I'  lots  as  if  she'd  been  my  wife,  and  my  heart  was  happy  to 
think  as  she  could  weather  a  breeze.  On  the  very  day  as  I  left  the  boat, 
your  honors,  a  letter  corned  to  me  to  say  that  Susan  had  been  run  foul 
on  by  a  pirate  as  showed  false  colors,  and  if  it  had'nt  have  been  for  an 
oald  gemman  as  man-handled  the  picarooning  wagabone,  and  made  him 
sheer  off,  why  mayhap  there'd  have  been  another  added  to  the  list  of 
onfortonates,  and  I  should  never  have  held  up  my  head  again ; — for  the 
dying  conomands  of  my  parents  would  have  alays  rung  in  my  ears  when- 
ever I  went  aloft,  and  their  spirits  would  have  shook  the  clews  of  my 
hammock  every  night  I  turned  in.  Your  honors  I  could'nt  beat  to 
windard  against  it — I  was  afeard  to  ax  the  Captain  for  leave  lest  he 
diould  refuse,  and  *  arter  all  Jem/  says  I  to  myself, '  it  is  but  straining  a 
pmt,  and  you'll  be  aboard  again  in  a  couple  of  days/  so  your  honors  to 
make  long  of  the  short  of  it,  I  gets  Abrahams  on  the  Hard,  and  hard 
enongfa  he  was  with  me,  for  the  matter  o'  that — to  take  my  power  and 
pay  out  the  cash,  and  off  I  starts  for  home.  I  know  your  honors  that 
dds  wamt  by  no  manner  o'  means  ship-shape,  and  mayhap  if  T*d  axed 
the  skipper,"  looking  towards  the  Captain,  "  I  should'nt  have  passed 
three  months  in  the  darbies,  nor  been  standing  here  now  with  about  as 
many  friends  as  a  widow's  pig.  Howsomever  I  never  went  to  think  of 
the  upshot  of  the  consam,  and  when  I  brought  up  at  the  cottage  and  saw 
Susan  safe  and  well,  and  the  ould  boy  as  had  stood  her  protector,  why 
your  honors  I  felt  so  howdaciously  joyful,  that  I  scarcely  knew  my  stem 
horn  my  stam — it  slued  me  eend  lor  eend,  but  when  they  tould  me  that 
the  piratical  wagabone  was  likely  to  come  cruizing  in  the  neighbourhood 
again,  it  threw  me  slap  up  in  the  wind,  and  there  I  was  like  the  Yankee  s 
tehooner,  jammed  atwixt  two  breezes,  without  knowing  which  tack  to 
stand  upon.     Your  honors  knows  what  home  is  wiih  plenty  o  shiners — 
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there's  the  places  yonVe  played  in  when  boys,  and  there's  the  log  book 
of  memory  with  its  dead  reckoning  of  them  as  is  gone  afore>  and  then 
there's  onld  acquaintances  and  playmates,  and  all  that  takes  turn  after 
turn  round'  the  heart — and  I  never  tould  em  I  was  absent  without 
leave,  but  the  ould  gemman  axed  me,  and  I  said  I  was  on  liberty,  and 
evetything  went  on  as  merry  as  if  it  had  been  the  4th  of  June  *  all  the 
week  long.  One  day  my  ould  friend — who  he  was  nobody  knowed,  and  as 
he  shook  a  cloth  in  the  wind  why  nobody  cared ; — well,  he  comes  to  tne 
and  opens  out  a  piece  o'  news  that  the  fellow  as  had  grappled  with  Susan 
was  coming  that  very  night  with  some  of  his  men  to  carry  her  off  to  his 
cutter. — Well,  your  honors,  I  hardly  didn't  hoist  it  all  in,  but  the  ould 
nn  swore  to  it,  and  so  we  concealed  ourselves  in  the  cottage.  Muster 
Mason  has  tould  you  the  hour  that  they  came,  but  when  we^  that's  me 
and  the  ould-un — bore  up  out  of  port  upon  the  enemy  as  ho  grappled 
Susan — the  two  men  as  was  watching  outside  slipped  their  cables  and  put 

to  sea,  leaving  their  commander  to Avast,  he's  tould  you  himself 

I  owns  your  honors  that  I  did  give  him  a  broadside  with  now  and  then  a 
longshot,  but  his  worst  mauling  he  got  from  the  villagers  till  the  swaddiea 
came,  and  the  sergeant  being  a  civil  well  spoken  man,  and  feeling  I'd 
been  playing  the  monkey  long  enough,  I  surrendered  without  any 
palaver,  and  here  I  am  afore  you.  I  knows  I've  done  wrong  and  ought 
to  suffer,  but  if  you  goes  for  to  hang  Jem  Collins  like  a  dog,  why  then 
youll  hang  as  good  a  seaman  as  ever  spliced  a  cable,  or  took  a  trick  at 
the  weather  wheel — and  a  man  who  loves  his  King  and  his  country, 
barring  Billy  Pitt,  and  is  ready  as  he  has  done  afore  to  fight  the  French, 
and  all  who  stand  up  for  them.  So  your  honors  may  just  do  as  you  like, 
its  all  the  same  to  Jem,  except  in  regard  of  Susan,  though  I  hope  and 
trust  she  has  found  a  friend,  as  ull  never  forsake  her.     That  s  all  I  have 

got  to  say  your  honors ;  Captain will  give  me  a  karackter,  for  he 

camt  never  say  black's  the  white  of  my  eye.  So  now  if  you  pleases  III 
just  thank  you  to  call  my  ould  friend  Edward  Sprangfield  into  Court." 

Jem's  defence  had  been  given  with  characteristic  reckless  humor  and 
good  feeling,  and  not  a  doubt  could  remain  on  the  mind  of  any  individual 
present  of  its  truth.  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  such  a  defence  as 
under  other  circumstances  would  probably  have  been  allowed,  but  Graham 
Moore  was  himself  a  seaman  of  high-wrought  feeling,  and  though  plain 
and  blunt  in  his  manners  and  address,  he  nevertheless  possessed  much  of 
the  acute  sensibility  of  the  author  of  Zeluco,  whose  brother  he  was,  as 
well  as  the  intrepidity  of  him  who  slept  beneath  the  walls  of  Corunna. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  that  would 
have  taken  days  to  have  fathomed  by  cross-examination.  Jem  s  plain 
advocacy  of  himself  had  in  few  words  developed  the  whole,  and  the  con- 

•  The  day  on  which  the  anniversary  of  George  the  Third's  hirth  was  com- 
ttiemorated,  and  tailors  enjoyed  a  double  allowance  of  grog.  Intoxication  on 
this  day  seldom  if  ever  met  with  pamshment. 
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doct  of  MasoDf  whatever  the  result  of  the  trial  should  he,  was  from 
henceforth  stamped  with  infamy. 

The  name  of  Edward  Sprangfield  had  heen  called  several  times,  when 
die  same  good  humored  &ce  I  had  seen  in  the  stone  galley  presented 
itself,  and  its  appearance  evidently  produced  a  sensation  in  the  Court. 
The  President  rose  from  his  chair,  smiled,  and  beckoned  the  witness 
towards  him,  but  the  latter  modestly  declined,  whilst  several  of  the  Cap- 
tains evidently  appeared  to  recognize  him.  His  dress  had  undergone  a 
<haiige,  and  he  was  now  habited  in  a  style  suitable  to  his  years,  but  yet 
in  the  most  genteel  manner,  and  nothing  about  bim  remained  the  same 
except  his  face  and  silvery  hair.  Jem  started  with  astonishment, — old 
Dick  however  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in  the  secret,  for  he  gave  one  of 
bis  self-gratified  looks,  hitched  up  bis  trowsers  and  nodded  his  bead  to  the 
solicitor. 

"  Do  you  answer  to  the  name  of  Edward  Sprangfield  ?'*  enquired  the 
President  with  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  with  singular  archness. 

*'  I  do.  Sir,"  replied  the  wimess,  "  but  I  suppose  my  nomme  de  guerre 
most  now  be  laid  aside,  still  I  am  the  person  who  has  heen  known  and 
mentioned  as  Edward  Sprangfield." 

llie  President  bowed,  and  there  were  not  a  few  in  the  Court  who 
pressed  eagerly  forward  to  look  at  the  witness,  whilst  a  low  murmuring 
bo£Z  of  applause  arose  amongst  the  older  seamen  when  they  recognized 
the  features  of  a  worthy  but  eccentric  Admiral,  who,  though  owner  of  a 
splendid  estate  and  immense  wealth,  was  accustomed  to  wander  about  the 
country  in  disguise,  dispensing  his  bounty  under  an  assumed  name  in  his 
own  peculiar  way. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Court  your  real  name  and 
ank  ?  "  requested  the  President. 

Jem  advanced  a  step  so  as  to  overreach  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  never 
was  astonishment  more  strongly  marked  on  the  countenance  of  a  human 

being  as  the  witness  replied,  "John  Augustus  M ,  Admiral  of  the 

White.- 

"  Whew-we,"  whistled  Jem,"  a  pretty  mess  o*  chowther  I've  made  of  it,** 
then  turning  to  his  messmate,  "  I  say  Dick,  what  does  all  this  here  mean  ? 
is  it  gammon  or  right  amest  ?'* 

**  Avast,  Jem,  avast,"  returned  Wills,  "  belay  all  them  *ere  questions 
just  now,  youll  find  it  all  square  and  atant-o  presently.'* 

"  The  prisoner  has  called  you  in  his  defeuce  Admiral,"  said  the 
President,  "  pray  favor  the  Court  with  what  you  may  have  to  say  in  his 
behalf." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Mason  entered,  and  looking  at  the  witness, 
certainly  Gorgims'  head  never  appeared  with  more  staring  eyes, — ^he 
instantly  recollected  the  features,  but  the  dress  puzzled  him,  however  he 
felt  satisfied  the  old  man — £dwai*d  Sprangfield  stood  before  him,  though 
in  what  capacity  and  station  of  life  he  was  then  ignorant,  still  as  corrobo- 
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rative  of  the  testimony  he  had  given,  he  wiihout  being  questioned, 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  man  who  joined  in  the  attack,  and  knocked  me 
down,  I  could  tell  the  fellow  anv  where." 

"  You  are  right,'*  answered  the  veteran,  "  and  but  for  the  respect  due 
to  the  Court,  old  as  I  am,  I  would  knock  you  down  again." 

"  Have  you  no  knowledge  of  the  witness  P  Mr.  Mason,"  enquired  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Court. 

"  None  whatever.  Sir,"  returned  the  lieutenant  with  a  look  of  indig- 
nant contempt  at  the  veteran.  "  He  is  better  dressed  than  when  I  last 
saw  him,  but  I  make  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  find  him  out  to 
be  some  imposter." 

"  You  be '*  uttered  Jem,  in  a  tone  of  thunder  that  made  the  cahin 

echo,  but  he  wasnot  allowed  to  finish  the  exclamation,  for  Dick  Wills  s  hand 
was  pressed  upon  his  mouth,  and  though  something  was  spluttered  out, 
yet  the  precise  tenn  no  one  could  determine,  though  it  sounded  very 
much  like  "  dum — um — muff — ushed." 

There  was  evidently  a  great  sensation  in  the  Court,  both  amongst  the 
judges  and  the  audience,  and  by  some  perversion  of  intellect  the  lieu- 
tenant construed  it  into  approval  of  his  own  line  of  procedure.  But  no 
language  can  describe  his  confusion  and  dismay  when  the  President, 
without  noticing  the  observations  of  Mason,  uttered,  "  Admiral,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  proceed  ?*'  The  lieutenant  seemed  paralized,  he  did 
not  breathe  for  nearly  a  minute,  whilst  his  color  went  and  came  like  the 
expiring  embers  of  a  lamp-wick.  Nor  did  the  Admiral  make  any  other 
response  to  Mason's  insinuation  than  by  a  look  of  cool  scorn  as  he  began, 
"  I  am  not  here.  Sir,  to  explain  why  or  wherefore  it  is  that  I  like  to 
enjoy  a  roving  commission.  J  presume  the  fact  will  su^ce  that  I  do 
so,  and  that  in  one  of  my  cniises  I  received  kind  attention  at  a  cottage 
where  fortune  brought  me  up  all-standing.  I  revisited  the  berth,  and 
was  happy  enough  to  rescue  a  young  female  from  the  violence  of  a 
scoundrel,  whom  I  well  thrashed/'  he  looked  towards  the  lieutenant. 
"  On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  found  the  prisoner  there,  but  believed  him 
to  be  on  liberty. — His  honest  and  straight-forward  manners  pleased  me, 
and  fearing  that  he  might  outstay  his  leave,  I  again  set  out  to  visit  the 
cottage.  In  my  way  I  became  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  the 
individual  to  carry  off  the  young  female  J  had  on  a  former  occasion 
protected.  The  prisoner  and  I  concealed  ourselves  to  await  the  event, — 
Mr  Mason  there,  came  with  two  men  to  effect  his  purpose,  and 
whilst  he  was  dragging  away  the  sister  of  the  prisoner  we  rushed  upon 
him,  and  he  struck  directly.  The  villagers  were  so  exasperated  with  the 
audacity  of  the  fellow,  that  they  towed  him  out,  and  administered  a 
punishment  that  I  hope  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  Sergeant  and  his 
party  came  up,  and  Collins  surrendered.  I  then  ascertained  that  he  was 
a  deserter,  and  as  a  point  of  strict  duty,  left  things  to  take  their  own 
course,  determined  to  appear  at  a  proper  time  and  tender  uiy  evidence 
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before  the  Court  Martial  Geiitlemen,  I  have  done  so,  and  have  nothing 
more  lo  add,  except  that  as  a  matter  of  opinion  I  must  do  Collins  the 
justice  to  express  my  conviction,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  his 
Majesty's  aerrice." 

A  hum  of  applause  went  round  the  cabin  when  the  Admiral  had  closed 
Us  plain  manly  statement.  Mason  slunk  away,  but  the  occurrence  had 
(bund  its  way  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  he  was  shunned  by  every  one. 

A  few  questions  of  an  unimportant  nature  were  put  to  the  Admiral.  The 
Captain  and  some  of  the  officers  were  next  examined  as  to  the  character 
of  the  prisoner,  and  all  concurred  in  speaking  of  him  in  the  highest  teims. 
The  Court  was  then  cleared — the  members  were  left  alone,  and  during  an 
interval  of  twenty  minutes  duration,  the  most  thrilling  anxiety  prevailed. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  Court  was  re-opened,  the  cabin  was 
dowded  almost  to  suffocation,  and  the  quarter-deck  was  one  scene  of 
eager  excitement. 

There  was  a  serious  gravity  on  the  countenance  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  which  neither  the  confusion  nor  the  attempts  to  suppress  it 
afiected  in  the  smallest  degree.  Any  one  might  have  seen  that  Jem's 
(ate  was  sealed,  and  though  all  tried  to  delude  themselves  into  a  belief  to 
the  eontrary,  yet  none  were  surprised  when  Captain  Moore  declared  their 
verdict  to  be  guilty,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  to  be  executed  at 
'such  time  and  on  board  such  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  as  the  King 
in  Cooncil  should  appoint. 

Yes,  such  was  the  judgment  upon  poor  Jem,  and  for  several  minutes 
a  kiw  mormuring  sound  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  ship — it  was  only 
two  words  that  were  uttered,  but  they  passed  from  tongue  to  tongue,  in 
mournful  accents — Guilty — Death. 


HYMN   TO  NIGHT. 

BY  S.  SMITH 

Hail  to  the  night,  the  solemn  night, 

When  the  weary  are  at  rest, 
And  shadowy  sleep,  in  silence  deep, 

Stealeth  o'er  nature's  breast. 
Her  mantle  darkness  weaveth  o'er 

The  sky,  like  a  monming  pall, 
The  pomp  of  day  hath  passed  away, 

Night  relgneth  over  all. 

Bright  blooming  day,  with  colours  gay, 

li  elothed  like  a  bride. 
Bet  I  love  the  night  with  deep  delight, 

Tls  the  spirit's  l|0ur  of  pride. 
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Night,  night's  the  time  for  thoughts  sablime. 
When  earthlj  cares  are  flown, 

Fresh,  unconfined,  the  mighty  mind 
To  fancj  wakes  alone. 

Besprinkled  o'er  Hea?en's  purple  floor, 

The  planets  brightly  gleam; 
I  lo?e  to  gaze  on  their  lifing  blaze, 

And  to  read  their  mystic  beam. 
The  night  blast  wildly  sweepeth  past 

From  its  airy  ocean  hall, 
'Tis  the  dirge  of  day  that  hath  pass'd  away, 

Night  reigneth  o?er  all. 


ON  THE    WAYS   OF    PROVIDENCE. 

**  Bot  yindioate  the  way*  of  Ood  to  man.**—  Popt. 

All  are  not  bom  beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 
Or  bear  the  blazonry  of  fortune's  crest; 
Creation's  hand  in  ntried  destiny 
Hath  this  bedoom'd,  and  that  with  gladness  blest: 
A  purpose  infinite,  at  hea?en's  behest 

Nor  gliding  onward  o'er  the  sea  of  life 
Do  e?er-fa?'ring  blasts  attend  our  sail : 
As  if  our  ruling  stars  were  waged  in  strife, 
And  now  a  gentle — ^now  a  furious  gale 
Bade  Hope  rejoice,  or  form'd  a  sorrowing  tale. 

Oft  hare  I  seen  the  fond  endearment  held 
'  By  wife,  by  mother,  or  affection's  child, 
Beneath  that  tyrant  hand  which  none  hath  quell'd, 
Made  sudden  spoil,  while  youth  and  beauty  smil'd  ; 
And  life's  bright  joy  become  a  desert  wild. 

Tis  not  in  nature  to  repress  a  sigh: 
The  heafing  of  that  woe  transgression  brought, 
When  rupture  marks  the  cords  which  closely  tie 
Our  hopes,  our  hearts  that  bosom  ey'ry  thought 
To  something  dear  on  earth,  though  Tainly  sought. 

Yet  let  us  charge  not  just  affliction's  name. 
As  life's  exclusire  sorrow,  deadening  care, 
A  purpos'd  e?il  is  not  Hea? en's  aim, 
Distress  but  marks  a  reil  celestials  wear, 
'Neath  which  the  smile  of  lore  they  kindly  bear. 

The  eye  of  sorrow  glistening  with  a  tear 

Holds  up  a  ciystal  mirror  for  our  weal. 

Aiding  self-knowledge  in  her  slow  career; 

And  calms  at  last,  like  one  whose  angel  zeal 

Troubled  fiethesda's  waters  but  to  heal. 
Ftfo.  8.  J.  T»  BELIj* 
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No.  3. 

HOMER— THE  ODYSSEY. 

We  observed  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  Odyssey  has  many  points  of 
difTerence  from  the  Iliad.  These  must  now  be  more  specially  detailed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  subject  and  style  are  widely  different.  The  Iliad  is 
full  of  fields  of  battle,  deeds  of  heroes,  and  the  struggles  of  human  passion. 
The  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  the  endeavours  of  a  weary  tra- 
veller to  reach  his  beloved  home,  through  perils  by  the  adverse  powers  of 
nature.  The  Iliad  abounds  with  images  of  dread  and  majesty :  the 
Odyssey  with  exquisite  pastoral  descriptions  of  sea  and  land  and  sky,  and 
the  works  of  men,  gardens  and  palaces,  farms  and  cities.  The  Iliad 
seems  to  partake  more  of  the  severe  truth  of  patriarchal  days,  when  the 
first  fathers  of  men,  mighty  in  stature  and  heart,  wore  still  in  fulne^is  of 
power  and  strength  of  will.  The  Odyssey  belongs  rather  to  the  middle 
age  of  imaginative  legend ;  its  creations  are  all  mingled  with  the  fanciful 
and  grotesque  ;  it  remembers,  not  relates,  mighty  deeds  and  passions ;  it 
takes  its  rise  firom  an  age  when  men  and  actions  stand  prominently  forth, 
and  in  which  we  can  imagine  ourselves  to  be  living  and  doing,  and  getting 
in  its  course  more  unreal  and  mysterious,  it  at  last  fades  off  into  a  region 
dim  and  unknown.  In  the  Iliad,  the  mightier  emotions  bear  rule,  and 
the  softer  parts  of  humanity  serve  them,  and  ore  crushed  beneath  them  : 
in  the  Odyssey  the  love  of  home,  of  parent,  wife  and  child,  is  ever  before 
us,  and  weaves  through  adventure  and  fable  its  golden  thread.  The  Iliad 
is  a  poem  to  be  admired  :  the  Odyssey  to  be  enjoyed.  The  Iliad  requires 
study,  and  repays  it :  the  Odyssey  pleases  at  sight,  and  leaves  an  impres- 
sion which  never  needs  to  be  renewed.  The  Iliad  is  the  treasury  of 
subjects  for  the  sons  of  art :  the  Odyssey  delights  and  soothes  the  simple- 
minded  children  of  nature.  In  youth  and  adventure,  in  the  intervals  uf 
study,  by  summer  seas  and  on  mountain  forests,  the  Odyssey  is  our 
companion  :  many  a  golden  thought,  many  a  sweet  verse,  many  a  plea- 
sant selection  of  retreats  where  our  soul  has  breathed  and  grown,  do  we 
owe  to  its  influence ;  but  we  keep  the  Iliad  for  the  food  of  maturer  years 
and  book-peopled  seclusion  ;  for  maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  which  we 
reverence  ourselves,  and  recite  to  our  children.  The  pulpit,  the  bar, 
the  highest  minds  in  every  department,  have  all  been  beholden  to  the 
/  Iliad :  from  the  Odyssey  we  have  poets  such  as  Theocritus  and  Virgil, 
Spenser  and  Ariosto,  Keats  and  I'ennyson. 
u 
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Such  is  ihe  poem,  whose  treasures  we  are  ahout  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  this  Miscellany. 

At  the  opening  of  the  action,  the  various  parties  in  it  are  situated  as 
follows : —  . 

ODYSSEUS,  (our  readers  will  pardon  our  adherence  to  the  genuine 
name,  and  rejection  of  our  schoolboy  adoption  of  the  Latin  form  Ulysses,) 
the  wisest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  who  had  fought  at  Troy,  having  suffered 
many  misfortunes  on  his  return  home,  is  detained  in  an  island  of  the  sea 
by  the  nymph  Cal3rpso,  who  wishes  him  to  live  ever  with  her,  and  offers 
him  the  gift  of  immortality  to  compensate  for  his  loss  of  home.  This  he 
refuses,  and  sits  on  the  enchanted  rocks  looking  over  the  broad  sea. 
Longing  to  see  the  smoke  curl  ap  from  his  own  house  at  home. 
Meantime,  in  that  house  at  home,  his  faithful  wife  Penelope  is  beset  with 
a  multitude  of  unruly  suitors  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  Nearly  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  her  husband  had  left  his  home.  Yet  she  main- 
tains her  conjugal  faith;  and  answering  the  suitors  that  she  would  choose 
one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  should  have  finished  a  shroud  for  her  old 
father-in-law  I^ertes,  unweaves  each  night  what  she  had  woven  by  day. 

In  this  aspect  of  affairs,  Athena,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  descends  in  a 
borrowed  shape  to  urge  Telemachus,  the  son  of  Odyssens  and  Penelope, 
to  go  and  seek  his  father.  Hermes  also,  the  heavenly  messenger,  is 
despatched  to  the  island  of  Calypso,  to  command  her  no  longer  to  detain 
Odysseus,  for  that  it  was  fated  he  should  return  to  his  home. 

The  first  message  and  its  results  are  related  in  the  first  four  books. 

The  goddess  arrives  at  Ithaca,  and  finds  the  following  state  of  things : — 

Before  the  gates  she  found  the  saitors  thronging, 

Busy  at  dice;  reclined  on  hides  of  oxen 

Which  their  own  waste  had  slain.    Heralds  and  servants 

Mingled  their  wine-drink  in  the  ample  goblets, 

Or  with  soft  sponges  washed  the  marble  tables. 

And  served  the  meats,  and  laid  on  lavish  dainties. 

Telemachus  first  saw  the  entering  goddess : 

Heart-sad  he  sat  among  the  crowded  suitors, 

Looking  with  fancy's  eye  on  his  dear  father, 

Thinking  if  ever  he  would  come  and  scatter 

These  insolents,  and  get  his  household  honour, 

And  rule  his  own  again.    The  prince,  thus  thinking. 

Beheld  Athena :  up  he  rose  and  straightway 

Made  for  the  porch ;  for  his  high  spirit  smote  him, 

To  see  the  stranger  stand  so  long  unnoticed. 

The  stranger  is  introduced ;  the  advice  is  given  ;  the  guest  departs,  and 
in  departing  does  wondrously,  and  is  known  to  be  divine.  Meantime  the 
suitors  are  sitting  over  their  wine,  listening  to  the  voice  of  a  bard,  who  is 
singing  to  them  the  mournful  tale  of  Troy.  The  sound  comes  to  Pene- 
lope in  her  retirement : 

In  chamber  far  above,  the  tuneful  story 

Reached  the  aad  queen ;  she  moving  forth  deicended 
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The  ample  palace^tair;  on  each  tide  girded 
By  a  fair  sla?e.    She  reached  the  polished  doorway 
Of  the  great  hall,  and  stood  before  the  saitore, 
With  glistening  Teil  her  modest  cheeks  concealing. 
Then  shedding  tears  she  called  the  heavenly  minstrel: 
Phemius,  thou  knowest  many  a  soothing  measure 
Of  deeds  of  gods  and  men,  which  bards  delight  in  .* 
From  them  sing  any,  and  let  these  in  silence 
Sit  by  and  drink ;  but  cease  me  that  sad  story, 
Which  harrows  my  poor  heart :  such  mindful  sorrow 
Keep  I  for  my  dear  lord,  whose  name  and  glory 
Is  wide  in  Hellas,  and  the  midst  of  Argos. 

Next  day  a  stormy  discussion  is  held.  Telemachus  proposes  bra 
joarney  to  the  suitors :  they  rage  against  him  :  but  he  is  defended  by 
hea?enly  assistance ;  and  shows  no  fear  of  them. 

Listen  ye  suitors,  overbearing  varlets, 
18  his  exordium  to  them. 

The  journey  is  now  prepared :  the  suitors  consent,  hoping  that  the 

youth  may  perish.     It  is  necessary  to  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the 

wuamers  of  thb  charming  poem,  that  we  give  entire  the  scene  in  which 

Telemmchos  breaks  the  matter  to  his  old  nurse  before  his  going : 

Meanwhile  the  prince  sought  out  his  father's  chamber. 

High-roofed  and  vast,  wherein  lay  hoarded  treasure 

Of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  costly  garments 

Put  by  in  chests:  and  scented  oil  of  olive. 

Here  ample  casks  of  old  sweet  wine  were  standing 

Ranged  by  the  wall,  each  full  of  godlike  liquor. 

If  ever  their  lost  lord,  at  length  returning 

After  his  toils,  his  mighty  soul  should  comfort. 

Each  was  twice  locked ;  and  in  the  chamber  dwelling 

An  ancient  woman  kept  them  in  her  wisdom, 

The  prince's  nurse,  the  faithful  Eurydeia. 

Her  called  Telemachus,  and  thus  addrest  her: 

*  Mother,  come  pour  me  out  some  wine  in  goblets, 

*  The  best  and  sweetest,  next  to  that  which  always 

*  Thou  keepest  sealed  for  my  poor  father's  coming. 

*  Fill  goblets  twelve,  and  fit  them  all  with  covers; 

'  And  pack  me  meal  in  skins,  full  twenty  measures. 

*  Do  it  thyself  alone,  and  all  together ; 

'  For  I  shall  come  to  fetch  it  forth  this  even, 
'  Soon  as  my  mother  goes  into  her  chamber. 

*  For  I  am  bound  to  Sparta  and  to  Pylos, 

*  To  hear  some  tidings  of  my  absent  father.' 

She  shriek'd,  and  weeping,  with  swift  words  addrest  him : 

*  Wherefore,  dear  child,  has  this  design  come  on  thee } 

*  Why  shouldst  thou  wish  to  go  sp  long  a  journey, 

*  And  all  alone,  my  darling  ?    Thy  poor  father 
'  Hath  perished  long  ago,  far  from  his  country 

*  In  some  strange  land :  and  now,  while  thou  art  going, 
•              '  These  suitors  will  be  plotting  mischief  for  thee, 

'  That  then  may'st  die,  and  they  divide  thy  substance. 
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*  Stay  here  and  keep  thine  own ;  'tis  not  for  thee,  child, 

*  On  the  fierce  sea  to  suffer,  and  to  wander.' 

The  modest  youth  his  nurse  with  mildness  answered : 

<  Take  courage,  mother ;  not  without  high  counsel 
'  Given  by  a  god,  hath  this  resolfe  been  taken. 

*  Now  swear,  of  all  this  nought  to  tell  my  mother, 
'Till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  be  accomplished, 

*  Or  till  she  pine,  or  hear  of  me  by  rumour; 

<  Swear,  that  thou  ma/st  not  bring  my  wrath  upon  thee.' 
He  spoke,  and  swore  the  matron  to  be  secret. 

Then  she  drew  off  the  wine  into  the  goblets. 
And  poured  the  meal  into  the  well-sewn  bottles. 
The  prince  departing,  mingled  with  the  suitors. 

But  the  Odyssey,  uf  all  poems,  is  the  poem  of  the  sea.  All  the  fine 
modems  who  have  sung  of  '  the  Sea,  the  Sea,'  have  never,  in  one  point, 
equalled  the  grandeur  and  freshness  of  this  old  bard.  Vandevelde  and 
Claude  have  approached  the  nearest.  Reader,  did  you  ever  see  Claude's 
picture  of  the  embarkation  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  or  of  the 
debarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  P  If  not,  you  cannot  do  it  too  soon:* 
if  you  have,  remember,  or  treasure  for  next  time,  the  wonders  of  the  sea 
in  those  pictures.  Look  into  the  water  in  them ;  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be 
painting :  the  waves  have  depths !  Look  longer ;  do  you  not  see  the  trea- 
sures of  the  deep?  You  may  fancy  so.  Look  at  the  glorious  sun 
reflected  in  the  twinkling  waves;  in  fragments  thickening  and  lessening 
as  you  follow  them  further  off,  till  they  blend,  and  become  a  pillar  of 
golden  light.     But  what  is  all  this  to  Homer  ?     Listen,  and  you  shall 

hear. 

Telemachus  embarked,  but  first  Athena 

Led  him  the  way ;  together  in  the  steerage 

They  sat :  the  crew  let  loose  the  vessel's  moorings, 

And  stepped  on  board,  and  sat  upon  her  benches. 

Athena  raised  a  gentle  breeze  behind  them. 

Murmuring  soft  music  o'er  the  ruffled  waters. 

The  prince  bespoke  the  crew  to  raise  their  tackling ; 

They  heard,  and  straightway  in  th'  appointed  hollow 

Set  up  the  fir-tree  mast,  and  bound  it  safely ; 

Then  stretched  the  white  sails  by  the  twisted  sheet-ropes. 

Tight  swelled  the  mainsail,  with  the  fresh  breeze  straining ; 

Around  the  prow  the  troubled  waves  fell  crashing ; 

The  ship  ran  onward,  ploughing  through  the  ocean. 

The  crew  laid  by  their  oars  along  the  vessel, 

And  with  sweet  wine-draughts  crowned  their  foaming  beakers. 

Pouring  libations  to  the  powers  immortal, 

But  most  of  all  to  the  grey-eyed  Athena. 

All  night  and  dawn  the  gallant  ship  went  onward ; 

Till  from  the  circle  of  the  mighty  waters 

Up  sprung  the  Sun -god  on  the  sky's  bright  pathway. 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  his  full  effulgence  shedding. 

*  They  are  among  the  treasures  of  oar  National  Gallery.    If  any  one  has  an  hour  to  spare  in  Loo- 
don,  let  him  spend  it  there.   He  wiU  never  r^pnet  it. 
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Thus  they  come  to  the  sandy  Pylos^  the  city  of  the  aged  Nestor^  who^ 
after  his  toils  at  Troy,  had  been  pennitted  to  reach  home  in  safety ;  and 
now,  with  his  sous  and  people,  was  doing  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  god  of 
the  sea.  They  were  assembled  by  hundreds  on  the  shore;  and  the 
voyagers,  after  joining  them  in  the  sacrifice,  are  hospitably  entertained, 
and  treated  with  much  gossip,  but  very  little  information,  from  the  good 
old  story-telling  Nestor.  The  goddess  having  again  departed  miracu- 
lously, and  thus  infused  confidence  into  the  old  man  respecting  the 
fortunes  of  Telemachus,  he  is  lodged  there  that  night ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  great  sacrifice  which  Nestor  had  vowed  to  Athena,  and  when 
(such  was  the  primitive  chastity  of  patriarchal  maimers,)  Nestor's  young- 
est daughter,  the  lovely  princess  Polycasta,  had  attended  Telemachus  in 
the  bath,  and  anointed  and  adorned  him,  he  is  sent  on  his  way,  acqom- 
panied  by  Peisistratus,  one  of  the  young  princes,  for  Lace^aemon,  to 
enquire  further  of  Menelaus,  who  had  also  gained  his  home,  after  much 
wandering  and  danger. 

They  reach  Lacedeemon  on  the  second  evening.  It  seems  to  be  their 
(ate  to  arrive  in  holiday-time.  Menelaus  is  giving  a  maniage  feast  on 
the  double  occasion  of  his  daughter  Hermioue  (by  Helen)  being  given  to 
Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  his  son  Megapenthes  taking  a 
Spartan  wife.  The  guests  are  seen  arriving  by  the  servants,  and  as  usual, 
hospitably  received. 

Some  loosed  the  foaming  horses  from  their  chariot, 
And  bound  them  to  the  mangers ;  placing  by  them 
Heaps  of  white  com ;  some  took  the  car  and  leant  it 
Against  the  shining  walls.    Others  the  strangers 
Ushered  within  the  palace ;  they  beholding 
Looked  with  amazement  on  the  kingly  mansion. 
For  as  the  sun  or  moon  in  all  their  glory. 
So  shone  the  lofty  walls  of  Menelaus, 
With  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  amber. 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  to  feed  one  s  guests  first,  and  ask  tliem  ques- 
tions afterwards.  During  the  feast,  and  before  Telemachus  is  known, 
upon  his  dropping  an  admiring  expression  to  his  friend  of  the  splendour 
around  him,  and  being  overheard,  Menelaus  begins  recounting  to  him  the 
toils  and  dangers  by  which  this  wealth  was  gotten,  and  the  expense  of 
pecious  lives  which  had  attended  the  Trojan  expedition.  Here  occurs 
again  one  of  those  sweet  touches  of  nature,  which  are  never  so  pure  and 
fresh  as  in  these  ancient  bards.     Menelaus  is  speaking : 

I  reign  not  gladly  o'er  these  bright  possessions ; 
How  could  I  wish  the  greater  part  denied  mc, 
If  those  men  could  be  safe  again,  who  perished 
Under  the  walls  of  Troy,  far  from  their  country. 
But  though  I  wail  for  all  my  brave  companions, 
None  do  1  mourn  so  much  as  one,  whose  memory 
Poisons  my  sleep  and  food ;  none  like  Odysseus 
Wrought  for  the  Greeks  at  Troy ;  bnt  fate  had  trca8ur«;d 
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Sorrows  for  him,  and  for  me  sad  remembrance. 

Long  years  hath  he  been  missing,  and  we  know  not 

If  he  be  dead,  or  live; — the  old  Laertes 

His  sire,  and  wise  Penelope,  deserted 

Mourn  for  him,  and  his  son,  left  young  behind  him. 

At  this,  a  rush  of  grief  for  his  poor  father 
Came  on  the  youth ;  the  warm  tears  trickled  from  him ; 
With  both  his  hands  his  purple  robe  he  lifted. 
And  hid  his  face. 

This  leads  to  his  discovery,  and  much  talk  and  lamentation  takes  place 
over  the  long-lost  Odysseus. 

But  here  more  is  learnt  respecting  him.  Menelaus  during  his  wan- 
derings has  fallen  in  with  Proteus,  the  prophetic  old  man  of  the  sea.  Of 
him  he  has  enquired  many  things,  and  learned  the  fate  of  most  of  the 
Grecian  chieftains  who  had  left  Troy.  Among  other  information,  he  has 
been  told  that  Odysseus  was  detained  in  the  island  of  .Calypso.*  Having 
gained  this  intelligence,  Telemachus  departs,  laden  with  gifts  by  the 
bounty  of  his  host.  But  the  search  is  not  followed  up ;  nor  do  we  hear 
any  more  of  Telemachus,  till  long  after  in  the  poem,  when  we  find 
Athena  going  to  fetch  him  from  Lacedsemon  on  the  arrival  of  his  father 
in  Ithaca.  She,  however,  does  not  tell  him  this,  but  alarms  him  by  a 
report  that  his  mother  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  Eurymachus,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  suitors,  and  that  his  return  is  instantly  necessary.  He 
departs  with  good  wishes  and  omens;  hastens  to  his  ship  at  Pylos, 
escapes  the  ambush  laid  for  him  in  an  intervening  island  by  the  suitors, 
and  arrives  safe  on  the  shore  of  Ithaca. 

Meanwhile  the  greater  part  of  the  action  of  the  Poem  has  been 
passing.  Between  the  arrival  of  Telemachus  at  Lacedeemon  and  his 
return,  ten  books  have  intervened,  full  of  strange  adventures,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,'*  of  the  hero, 
Odysseus. 

The  fifth  book  opens  with  the  message  of  Hermes,  the  heavenly 
messenger,  which  was  to  command  Calypso  to  set  Odysseus  free.  The 
poet  has  reached  the  full  subject  of  his  work.  Hitherto  all  has  been  fore- 
ground and  sky.  Now  be  comes  to  his  central  figures,  and  lavishes 
design  and  colouring.  The  King  of  gods  and  men  has  been  commanding 
Hermes  to  go : 


*  Some  lines  of  exquisite  beauty  occur  respecting  the  fate  of  Menelaus  him- 
self:— 

It  is  not  flUad,  godlike  Menelaos, 
That  thou  shouldat  die  and  auflfer  change  in  Argos ; 
But  to  th'  ElTsian  plain,  earth's  ftuthest  limito, 
The  gods  shall  send  thee,  where  men's  life  is  sweetest : 
There  never  snow  nor  winter  comes,  nor  tempest ; 
But  flram  mild  ocean  erer  breathes  the  zephyr 
life  and  reftvshmant : — and  this,  for  that  Helen 
Thou  hast  to  wife,  and  art  by  Zeos  beloved. 
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He  spoke :  Dor  paused  the  swift  immortal  herald, 

But  bound  beneath  his  feet  his  winged  sandals, 

Golden,  eternal ;  which  o'er  ocean  bear  him. 

And  o*er  the  fields  of  earth,  swift  as  the  tempest. 

He  took  his  staff,  with  which  he  charms  men's  eyelids 

Whene'er  he  will,  or  wakes  them  from  their  slumbers. 

With  this  in  hand,  the  god  began  his  journey, 

And  reached  Pieria ;  then  from  air  betook  him 

To  flight  athwart  the  waters ;  in  the  likeness 

Of  a  sea-bird  he  skimmed  along  the  surface, 

A  gull,  which  in  the  trenches  of  the  billows 

Fishing,  its  thick  wings  wets  with  the  salt  water; 

Thus  flew  the  god  across  the  myriad  breakers. 

Then  when  the  island,  seen  from  far,  drew  nearer. 

He  left  the  sea,  and  on  the  firm  land  journeyed. 

Till  a  vast  cave  he  reached,  in  which  the  goddess 

Dwelt  in  her  beauty;  there- within  he  found  her; 

Upon  the  hearth  a  mighty  fire  was  kindled ; 

And  from  afar  there  spread  across  the  island 

The  smell  of  cedar  and  of  sandal  burning ; 

She  sat  within,  with  her  clear  voice  loud  singing. 

With  golden  threads  a  web  of  wool  inweaving. 

Around  the  cave  a  lofty  wood  was  growing. 

Alder,  and  poplar,  and  the  scented  cypress. 

There  roosted  long-winged  birds,  or  plumed  their  feathers. 

Night-hawks  and  falcons,  cormorants,  whose  basiness 

Is  in  the  waters.    Round  the  smooth -worn  entrance, 

Climbed  a  lush  grape-vine,  black  with  pendant  clusters : 

Hard  by,  four  fountains  poured  their  limpid  waters. 

Each  near  another,  but  four  courses  taking. 

And  from  the  cave's  mouth  stretched  away  fair  meadows. 

Rank  vfith  sweet  violet,  and  the  crisped  parsley. 

There  might  a  god  stand  still  and  gaze  with  rapture. 

As  did  the  Herald  of  the  heavenly  council. 

The  cave  he  entered ;  the  divine  Calypso 

Saw  him,  and  knew ;  for  by  the  powers  immortal 

Each  is  to  other  known  by  swift  perception. 

He  found  not  there-within  great-souled  Odysseus; 

For  he  sat  weeping  on  the  diore ;  where  always 

Wealing  his  heart  with  tears,  and  groans,  and  sorrows. 

Homeward  he  looked  across  the  foaming  waters. 

The  message  is  delivered^  to  the  dismay  of  the  love-sick  nymph,  who  is 
however  unable  to  disobey  the  will  of  Zeus  and  of  Fate.  By  her 
suggestions,  Odysseus  turns  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  builds  him  a  raft, 
wherewith  to  pass  homeward:  and  (for  she  is  a  faithful,  though  a  dis- 
appointed lover)  she  loads  him  with  good  things,  and  raises  a  fair  breeze 
behind  him.  Thus  far  (as  we  have  it  in  the  fairy  legends)  her  power 
extended ;  but  a  mightier  than  she,  even  the  god  of  the  sea  himself,  was 
Odysseus'  foe. 

The  gods  had  a  habit  of  going  to  dine  with  the  Ethiopians,  a  sort  of 
Elyaian  people,  who  dwelt  in  the  mysterious  birth-places  of  the  Nile. 
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The  sea  god,  Poseidon,  (so  call  him)  was  a  frequent  guest  at  their 
banquets :  and  when  Odysseus,  now  sailing  on  the  eighteenth  day,  was 
coming  in  sight  of  a  mountain  shore,  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  Posei- 
don was  returning  from  his  Coptic  debauch,  and  spied  the  unfortunate 
wanderer,  as  his  horses  were  walking  up  a  steep  hill,  from  whence  he 
looked  over  the  ocean.  Having  vented  his  wrath  in  a  speech  which 
amounts  to 

Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Grecian  man, 

he  proceeds  to  concoct  mischief  for  Odysseus. 

He  spoke,  and  from  his  stores  the  clouds  he  gathered ; 
And  stirred  the  ocean  with  his  mighty  trident. 
At  once  the  breaths  of  all  the  winds  he  wakened ; 
Cloads  covered  earth  and  sea,  and  night  came  downward 
Over  the  louring  heaven.    Great  waves  rolled  onward; 
Fear  seized  Odysseus,  and  a  fainting  terror. 

And  well  it  might;  for  he  has  no  sooner  disburdened  himself  of  his 
apprehensions  in  a  dialogue  with  his  own  "  magnanimous  heart,*'  when 
slap  comes  a  great  wave  and  unships  him  into  the  deep.  He  however 
manages  to  regain  hold  of  his  raft,  and  sits  in  the  middle  as  safest,  (so 
have  we  seen,  in  our  school-boy  days,  cat  on  tub-head  in  pond  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,)  whizzing  along  the  waves  like  thistle-down  before 
an  equinoctial  gale  (the  simile  is  Homer's  own.)  Ho  the  winds 
(Homer's  also)  were  playing  at  ball  with  him,  when  again  a  lady  inter- 
poses and  saves  him  from  destruction. 

Him  saw  Leucothea,  nymph  of  the  ocean ; 

Once  a  fair  mortal,  now  by  gods  adopted. 

She  saw,  and  pitied ;  like  a  sea-bird  diving, 

She  rose  from  out  the  curling  spray,  and  sitting 

On  the  tossed  raft,  kindly  bespoke  Odysseus ; 

"  Thou  wretched  one,  why  doth  the  fierce  Poseidon 

Rage  thus  against  thee,  and  devise  thee  mischief? 

He  shall  not  crush  thee,  be  he  ne'er  so  willing. 

Do  thus ;  (I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  wisdom) 

Put  off  those  clothes,  and  leave  thy  raft  to  perish ; 

Swim  with  thine  hands,  and  make  for  yonder  mountains, 

For  there  it  is  thy  fate  to  reach  in  safety. 

This  girdle  take,  and  bind  beneath  thy  bosom  ; 

It  is  of  heavenly  virtue,  and  shall  guard  thee 

From  danger  and  from  death  :  and  when  thou  reachest 

The  welcome  land,  behind  thee  far  in  ocean 

Cast  it,  and  look  not  back."    She  said,  and  gave  him 

The  magic  girdle ;  back  into  the  ocean 

The  sea-bird  dived,  by  a  black  billow  covered. 

Odysseus  is  afraid  of  being  gulled,  and  hesitates  to  comply.  But  he  is 
soon  reduced  to  "  Hobson's  choice :"  for  a  mountain  of  a  wave  comes 
and  breaks  his  raft  as  the  wind  scatters  a  heap  of  dry  chaff.  Away  it 
goes  in  all  directions,  and  Odysseus  astride  upon  a  piece  of  it.     Now  he 
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obeys  his  fair  adviser,  and  stripping  off  the  garments,  which  had  heen  the 
gift  of  Calypso,  puts  on  his  magic  girdle  and  swims  for  it. 

Leonder,  Lord  Byron,  and  Mr.  Ekinhead  swam  the  Hellespont;  we 
oarselves  should  have  been  bom  web-footed,  for  to  us  swimming  is 
Paradise ;  but  such  a  swim  as  this  we  never  read  or  heard  of  but  here. 
Hear  it,  ye  bathers  in  our  eddying  Trent — ^ye  vaunters  of  your  half 
mile  or  mile, — tuHf  days  and  two  nights  did  Odysseus  swim ;  then,  to  be 
sure,  he  had  a  patent  life-preserver,  and  we  are  told  his  patroness  Athena 
boxed  up  all  the  winds  except  the  right  one ;  but  any  how  it  is  a  ''  strong 
bathe ;"  why,  his  flesh  must  have  been  sodden  like  boiled  mutton,  or  a 
washerwoman's  fingers. 

In  this  state  he  arrives  at  the  land  of  the  Pbseacians,  a  far-famed  naval 
people.  Having  been  much  beaten  about  by  the  waves  in  landing,  and 
his  life  being  in  danger,  he  is  rescued  by  the  favour  of  Athena,  but  still 
he  lies  fainting  on  the  beach.  Having  recovered,  he  throws  back  to  the 
sea  his  magic  girdle,  and  I  no  receives  it  beneath  the  waters.  He  then 
retreats  into  a  wood  firom  the  river,  at  whose  mouth  he  had  landed,  and 
having  made  him  a  bed  of  leaves,  sleeps  sweetly  after  his  labours. 

Meantime  an  adventure  was  being  prepared  for  him.  The  King  of 
the  country,  Alcinous,  has  a  fair  daughter  named  Naunicaa.  Athena 
comes  to  her  in  disguise,  and  reminds  her  of  her  many  splendid  dresses, 
which  were  lying  neglected.  She  tells  her  that  in  the  course  of  things 
her  marriage  cannot  be  far  oflf,  and  then  she  will  have  to  array  herself 
and  maids  in  the  best  and  purest 

In  those  days  princely  maidens  neither  put  out  their  washing,  nor  did 
they  wash  at  home.  The  fashion  was  for  the  mistress  and  her  train  to 
go  to  some  fair  place  by  a  river,  and  make  a  day  of  it.  Such  a  washing 
day  did  Athena  advise  Naiisicaa  to  take.  The  mules  were  to  be  put  to, 
and  the  whole  company  to  set  off  in  the  morning  for  the  river.  ♦  This 
is  accordingly  done.  The  whole  wardrobe  is  held  in  the  running  water, 
beaten,  and  rinsed,  and  spread  to  dry  on  the  sea  beach.  All  this  of 
course  happens  at  the  same  place  where  Odysseus  had  laid  him  down ; 
and  when  it  is  over,  and  the  fair  company  had  also  bathed  in  the  fresh 
stream,  and  were  playing  at  ball,  he  wakes,  and  creeps  forth  irom  his 
hiding  place. f      The  maid-servants  shriek,  and  fly  in  dismay;   the 

*  Another  exquisite  passage  describes  the  departure  of  Athena  to  Oljrmpoi, 

the  heaven  of  the  Homeric  deities: 

Thus  haring  said,  the  grej-cjred  goddess  vanished 

For  bi^  Olympus,  where  the  gods  dwell  ever 

In  bliss  and  safety ;  never  is  it  shaken 

By  winds,  nor  wet  with  rain ;  nor  float  the  snow-flakes 

Near  to  its  top ;  bat  ether  pure  and  oloudlese 

Is  spread  above,  and  lambent  lif^t  plays  round  it. 

There  day  by  day  the  gods  in  bliss  are  dwdling. 

f  There  is  a  fiur-famed  comparison  respecting  Nausicaa  and  her  attendants: 

And  as  the  Huntress  queen  among  the  mountains, 
Tajgstos*  long  ridge,  or  Eriraanthus, 
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princess  alone,  from  a  higher  chastity,  remains,  being  besides  strength- 
ened in  her  resolves  by  Athena.  The  traveller  tells  his  tale— is  accom- 
modated with  clothes  and  food,  and  directed  to  the  city. 

There  his  patroness  Athena  meets  him  under  the  form  of  a  girl  bearing 
a  pitcher,  and  informs  him  of  all  he  can  want  to  know.  He  passes  the 
arsenals  and  stores,  and  at  length  arrives  at  the  palace  of  Alcinous.  That 
our  readers  may  know  what  sort  of  a  thing  a  Homeric  palace  is,  we 
shall  translate  the  description  complete. 

Straight  to  the  palace.gate  advanced  Odyssens ; 

Mach  wondering,  before  he  reached  the  threshold; 

For  as  the  sun  or  moon  in  all  their  glory 

So  shone  the  lofty  roofs.    The  walls  were  brazen, 

Reaching  on  either  side  the  inner  chambers; 

Bright  steel  the  coping.    Golden  doors  defended 

The  inner  mansion,  cased  in  silver  doorways 

On  thresholds  of  bright  brass,  with  golden  latches. 

On  either  side  sat  gold  and  silver  mastiffs, 

Whom  the  sage  fire-god  by  his  skill  created, 

Of  living  metal,  ^cathless  and  immortal. 

To  guard  the  palace  of  Phaeacia's  monarch. 

In  the  great  hall  along  the  walls  were  benches. 

Spread  with  bright  patterns,  broidered  by  the  needle. 

There  sat  the  rulers  of  the  people,  feasting 

From  day  to  day ;  for  they  have  all  in  plenty. 

On  pedestals  ranged  round  stood  golden  statues 

With  torch  in  hand,  to  light  the  mighty  banquet. 

Inside  the  house  were  fifty  female  servants. 

Some  ground  the  mealy  com  upon  the  millstones, 

Some,  sitting,  wove  the  web  and  turned  the  spindle ; 

For  as  of  all  mankind  Pha?acian  rowers 

Are  skilled  in  swiftness;  so  in  cunning  patterns 

Excel  the  women ;  for  divine  Athena 

Gave  them  the  gift,  and  filled  their  hearts  with  wisdom. 

Without  the  palace-gates  a  spacious  orchard 

Stretched,  on  both  sides  by  a  straight  fence  surrounded. 

Here  lofty  fruit-trees  grew,  pear,  and  pomegranate, 

And  golden -fruited  apple;  fig,  and  olive. 

Of  these  the  fruit  decayeth  not,  nor  failcth 

Winter  nor  summer,  but  the  year  round  lasteth ; 

For  the  bland  zephyr  breatheth  ever  on  them. 

Opening  the  bloom,  or  setting  them,  or  mellowing. 

In  lavish  heaps  each  luscious  fruit  was  ripening. 

Thence  passing  on,  a  thick  well-ordered  vineyard 

Was  planted :  one  warm  side  sloped  to  the  southwarrl 


Disports  herself,  boors  and  swift  stags  pursuing  ; 

And  the  Nymphs  with  her  in  the  field,  Jove's  daughters. 

Are  playing,  and  her  mother's  heart  r^oicetb, 

For  Au*  above  the  rest  her  dear  brow  shineth, 

And  ye  may  know  her  well,  though  all  are  lovely ; 

So  'midst  her  fair  attendants  shone  the  princess. 
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Catching  the  »un's  fall  rays ;  the  bosy  laboarers 

Cropped  the  dark  grapes,  or  trod  them  in  the  winepress. 

Yet  were  the  Tines  clad  with  unready  bunches, 

Shedding  the  flower,  or  dark'ning  into  purple. 

Beyond  the  utmost  row,  trim  beds  were  planted 

With  herbs  and  flowers,  throughout  the  seasons  blooming : 

And  in  the  midst  two  fountains;  one,  which  parted 

In  many  channels,  trickles  through  the  garden ; 

Another,  which  is  led  beneath  the  palace 

To  a  fair  conduit,  whence  the  townsmen  draw  it 

Such  was  the  wealth  of  the  Phaeacian  monarch ; 

Here  gazed,  admiring,  the  diyine  Odysseus. 

He  enters:  supplicates  the  queen:  is  received,  fed,  questioned;  pro- 
mised a  convoy  to  his  country,  be  it  never  so  far  off;  and  all  this  before 
knowing  who,  or  whence  he  is.  This  was  the  ancient  way  of  treating 
guests.  At  length  the  queen,  seeing  him  clad  in  garments  of  her  own 
working,  elicits  from  him  an  account  of  his  arrival  in  the  country. 

On  the  morrow  his  convoy  is  to  be  ready.  In  the  morning  the  king 
makes  a  feast  for  his  nobles.  The  blind  bard,  Demodocus,  is  caUed,  and 
sings  the  tale,  how  AchiUes  and  Odysseus  once  had  high  words  at  a 
banquet,  and  from  that  day  began  the  misery  of  the  Greeks. 

Thus  sung  the  bard  renowned ;  but  sad  Odysseus, 

Folding  his  hands  in  his  long  robe  of  purple, 

Lifted  its  skirts,  and  hid  his  manly  ?isage. 

For  shame  came  on  him,  and  thick  tears  were  falling. 

Whene'er  the  minstrel  paused  amid  his  singing. 

He  wiped  his  tears  and  shewed  his  face  uncovered, 

And  poured  libations  from  the  mighty  goblets ; 

But  when  again  the  lords  of  the  Phseacians 

Besought  the  minstrel  to  begin  his  singing, 

Loving  to  hear  the  strain,  again  Odysseus 

Covered  his  countenance  and  wept  in  silence. 

The  others  saw  him  not ;  but  the  good  monarch 

Sat  near,  and  saw ;  and  thus  bespoke  his  nobles : 

*  Hear  me,  PhsBacian  rulers;  this  our  banquet 

'  Hath  feasted  every  soul,  and  the  sweet  music, 

<  Which  waits  on  festal  days.    Now  let  us  practise 

*  Our  manly  games ;  that  to  his  friends  the  stranger 
'  May  tell  at  home,  how  we  excel  the  nations 

<  In  boxing,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  the  foot-race.' 
He  spoke,  and  led  the  way  ;  the  nobles  followed. 

Then  follow  the  games,  in  which  they  have  a  mind  to  surprise  the 
stranger,  and  rally  him  on  his  apparent  inaptness  for  manly  exercises. 
This  rouses  his  spirit,  and  he  throws  a  vast  quoit  far  beyond  their  utmost 
limits,  and  challenges  them  one  and  all  to  any  athletic  exercise  except 
ronning,  in  which  he  says  he  fears  he  is  not  very  well  practised,  having 
lived  amidst  the  perils  of  the  sea.  It  appearing  that  they  have  '  caught 
a  Tartar,'  Alcinous  changes  the  subject,  and  proposes  a  song  from  Demo- 
docus,* and  after  that,  a  trial  of  skill  in  dancing ; 

*  This  fODg  bean  marks  of  being  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  Odyssey. 
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That  to  his  friends  the  stranger 
May  tell  at  home  how  we  excel  all  others 
In  the  gay  dance  and  strains  of  hearenly  music. 

They  return  after  these  entertainments,  and  in  the  palace  Odysseus  begs 
Demodocus  to  sing  the  song  of  the  horse  of  Troy.  This  again  touches 
the  tender  chord,  and  the  song  is  stopped.  The  curiosity  of  the  Phaea- 
cians  is  no  longer  to  be  checked,  and  the  claims  of  hospitality  have  been 
fully  satis6ed.  The  king  therefore  asks  him  who  he  is,  and  whence  he 
comes,  and  why  he  weeps  at  the  tale  of  Troy.  Then  Odysseus  begins 
and  recites  his  adventures. 

Odysseus  is  my  name,  son  of  Ijaertes ; 

In  skill  and  craft  the  rest  of  men  I  conquer ; 

Far  as  the  spreading  heaven  my  glory  reaches. 

My  home  is  Ithaca :  an  island  mountain 

Makes  it  conspicuous  o'er  the  western  ocean ; 

Around  it  thickly  lie  green  islands  scattered, 

Dulichium,  Same,  and  the  woody  Zante ; 

But  it  lies  farthest  to  the  West,  beyond  them. 

Rocky  and  bare ;  but  mother  of  good  warriors. 

This  island-home,  to  me  of  lands  the  sweetest. 

Fain  would  I  see;  the  nymph,  divine  Calypso, 

In  her  smooth  caverns  wooed  me  for  her  husband ; 

As  did  the  enchantress  Circe  in  her  palace ; 

But  never  could  they  turn  my  stedfast  purpose. 

For  to  a  wandering  man  on  earth  or  ocean 

Nought  is  more  sweet  than  his  dear  home  and  parents. 

But  hear  ye  now  my  long  distressful  voyage, 

Which  the  stem  Fates  apportioned  me  from  Dion. 

Then  follow  four  books  of  the  traveller  s  narrative,  rich  in  incident  and 
description, — models  for  story-tellers  of  all  ages.  —  These,  with  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Odyssey,  will  furnish  us  with  matter  for  another 
chapter. 

Meanwhile  we  would  beg  our  readers  whom  these  our  essays  may  have 
interested,  not  to  imagine  that  we  are  about  to  treat  every  poem  which 
we  shall  notice,  at  as  much  length  as  we  have  done  these  two.  These 
are  the  greatest  extant  monuments  of  human  genius.  Even  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  narrative  in  them  is  full  of  points  of  beauty,  which  no 
popular  poetical  critic  could  allow  himself  to  pass  over.  So  that 
necessarily  our  chapters  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  little  more  than 
arguments,  or  tables  of  contents,  with  occasional  translations  interspersed. 
Where  the  design  is  unapparent,  and  the  work  fragmentary,  much  of  the 
task  of  a  commentator  is  superseded ;  and  where  the  hoar  of  extreme 
antiquity  has  hallowed  the  edifice,  criticism  is  awed  into  silence. 

Let  us  come  into  the  company  of  the  herd  of  poets,  and,  great  and 
glorious  spirits  though  they  be,  we  shall  breathe  more  freely,  and 
judge  less  sparingly  ;  but — there  again,  as  sure  as  we  look  up,  that  grand 
old  bust,  blind  and  fillet-bound,  is  looking  on  us  as  we  are  writing ;  it  is 
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the  concentration  of  human  majesty,  the  type  of  the  age  of  heroes; 
surely  it  has  descended,  with  the  poems,  to  hless  our  libraries  with  its 
venerable  presence ;  and,  be  the  critic  s  doubts  what  they  may,  that  brow 
meditated,  that  mouth  uttered,  these  ancient  songs. 

Reader,  examine  as  thou  wilt — judge  as  thou  canst— convince  as  thou 
mayest, — ^but  in  thy  "  heart  of  hearts  "  never  call  in  question  the  identity 
or  truth  of  THE  IDEAL  HOMER! 


MY   GRANDFATHER'S   COTTAGE. 

(By  ike  Author  of  the  Star  Seer.) 

Embosomed  in  yon  darkling  wood, 
The  dwelling  of  my  Grandsire  stood; 
Around  whose  walls  were  wont  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  the  eglantine ; 
And  —  seeming  as  if  bom  of  them — 
Moss-roses  from  an  unseen  stem 
Peeped  forth,  like  radiant  eyes  I*fe  seen 
Beneath  a  half;drawii  veil  of  green. 
A  garden  famed  for  lo?ely  flowers, 
Long- winding  walks,  and  shady  bowers, 
Lay  in  rich  amplitude  before 
The  venerable  patriarch's  door; 
And  close  behind  his  home,  a  wild 
And  nigged  mount  of  rocks  was  piled, 
Whose  sides,  I've  thought,  the  fays  of  old 
Had  tinctured  o'er  with  green  and  gold ; 
And  that  the  flower-festoons  that  hung 
Adown  them,  faery  hands  had  strung : 
Beautiful  spell-work,  which  the  wind 
Moved  to  and  fro,  and  shewed  behind 
Some  niche,  the  coney's  dwelling-place, 
Whence  oft  he  peeped  with  dappled  face ; 
Or  the  high  fountain,  whence  the  rill 
Wandered  in  rippling  music,  till 
Its  scattered  waters,  oozing  through 
Wild  cress  that  on  the  rock's  side  grew, 
In  drops  innamerable  fell 
Into  a  green  and  mossy  weU. 

Such  was  the  sweet  sequestered  ground. 

Where  virtue  an  asylum  found; 

And,  unambitious  e'er  to  prove 
What  joys  the  warring  world  can  give, 
Dwelt  in  this  paradise  of  love, 

And  learned  with  Nature's  God  to  live. 
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Ah !  who  would  covet  those  entrancing  dreams 

Which  oft  the  poef  s  wakeful  heart  inspire, 
Lead  his  fond  thoughts  down  fancy's  varying  streams, 

And  g^ide  his  fingers  o'er  the  hopeful  Ijrre, 
When  he  who  sang  the  <*  Destinies  of  Man/' 

Is  doomed  to  bend  beneath  a  lot  severe ; 
And  soon,  perhaps,  may  close  life's  narrow  span, 

Bereft  of  all  things  save  affection's  tear. 
The  eyes  that  roved  o'er  Sherwood's  forest  wide, 

And  glowed  with  rapture  as  the  days  of  old 
Burst  on  them,  now  by  lurking  fever  dried, 

Are  sunken  in  their  orbits,  and  the  cold 
Stem  gripe  of  want,  by  long  affliction  brought. 

Hath  still'd  the  beating  of  that  anxious  heart. 
Which  once  was  swollen  with  wild  and  bursting  thought ; 

That  pleasure  could  to  others'  souls  impart 
What  boots  it  that  his  name  is  told  around 

By  babbling  fame,  so  wont  abroad  to  roam, 
While  want  is  half  the  guerdon  he  has  found, 

And  keen  distress  is  in  the  poet's  home? 
Oh  ye  who  dwell  near  Sherwood's  old  domain, 

Be  yours  the  tear  of  agony  to  dry ; 
Wipe  from  your  brows  the  else  enduring  stain, 

Nor  destitute  let  Robert  Millhouse  die.* 

Nottingham.  T   RAGG. 


STANZAS. 

Oh,  were  I  but  a  drop  of  dew, 

A  pearl  upon  the  snowdrop  small  $ 
Suspended  o'er  one  bosom  true — 

I  know  where  I  would  love  to  fall. 

Were  I  a  moonbeam  of  the  night, 

That  wanders  through  the  silent  air : 
With  kisses  white  would  I  alight 

Upon  one  sleeping  forehead  fair. 

Were  I  a  rose,  had  I  the  power, 

Yet  sweeter  roses  would  I  seek, 
And  there  would  wave  from  hour  to  hour, 

And  dash  the  dews  upon  her  cheek. 

Richard  Howitt. 

^^  Subscriptiont/or  Robert  MiUhoute  will  be  gkuUy  received  at  W.  Dearden's, 
Carlton-ttrcet,  Nottingham, 
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Tbb  Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  yields  to  the  Diocesan  an  annual 
income  of  J>3,d5fi,  and  contains  23  benefices,  averaging  for  each  incum- 
bent £157,  per  annum.  The  total  net  amount  of  all  the  Bishoprics  is 
£160,292;  averaging  for  each,  £5,936.  At  present  only  eleven  or 
twelve  of  the  Bishoprics  pay  their  expenses ;  but  the  great  tnei|UBlilies  of 
die  revenues  will  undergo  a  reviaion,  according  to  a  recent  act  of 
Pariiament — the  poorer  Sees  being  raised,  and  tlie  larger  ones  reduced; 
leaving  however  a  few  of  the  Sees  of  greater  value  than  the  others.  The 
expenses  of  some  are  greater  than  those  of  others.  Of  three  of  them, 
the  ptiblic  sulwcriplions  and  donationa  of  the  bisliop,  (beside  private 
diarities}  are  uid  to  amount  to  £3,000  per  annum. 
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Rich  as  is  the  See  of  Durham,  yet  who  could  regret  its  income  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Bishop  Barrington,  when  it  is  known,  that  his  lordship's 
agent  in  London  the  late  C.  Butler,  Esq.  asserted  tltat  through  his  hands 
had  passed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  given  by  the  bishop  to 
charitable  purposes ;  besides  the  numerous  and  large  sums  he  expended 
in  his  diocese.  Since  the  date  to  which  our  table  refers,  the  See  of 
Ripon  has  been  created,  and  the  Bishoprics  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
united  together.  The  See  of  Ripon  is  to  have  an  income  of  £4,500, 
and  the  patronage  of  five  livings  transferred,  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
income  from  the  Sees  of  Durham  and  York. 

The  net  annual  value  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  Churches, 
together  with  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  aggregate,  after  deducting 
expenses,  payments,  &c.,  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  1831,  is 
ascertained  to  be  £208,28^. 

Income  and  number  of  the  Clergy.  The  total  net  income  of  the 
benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  is  £3,066,46 1 ,  calculating  the  1 78 
benefices  not  retunied,  upon  the  average  of  those  which  have  been 
returned.  Of  these  benefices,  297  are  under  £60  per  annum;  1629 
betwixt  £50  and  £100;  1602  from  £100  to  £150,  making  3528 
livings  under  £150.  Of  the  other  benefices,  1354  are  £150,  and  under 
£200;  1979  from  £200  to  £300;  1326  from  £300  to  £400;  830 
from  £400  to  £500 ;  954  range  betwixt  £500  and  £750 ;  323  betwixt 
the  latter  sum  and  £1000;  134  are  from  £1000  to  £1500;  32  ar« 
betwixt  £1500  and  £2000 ;  and  18  upwards  of  £2000.  In  the  latter 
class,  one  is  the  Rectory  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  of  the 
net  annual  value  of  £4843 ;  and  another  is  the  Rectory  of  Doddington, 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  of  the  net  yearly  value  of  £7306. — The 
annual  average  income  of  each  benefice,  as  appears  from  the  table,  is 
£285  ;  but  as  many  as  8972,  or  considerably  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  whole,  do  actually  range  betwixt  £50  and  £500  a  year — the 
average  being  little  more  than  £200.  Deducting  £424,549  for  5227 
curates,  after  the  rate  of  £81,  it  will  reduce  the  average  income  of  the 
whole  of  the  incumbents  to  £244  per  annum  for  each.  And  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  income  of  the  clergy,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
£3,055,451,  is  not  derived  from  tithes  merely,  but  includes  all  their 
receipts  and  emoluments,  both  voluntary  and  legal.  Only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  in  England  and  Wales  are  titheable ;  nor  does  a  tenth, 
or  even  a  fiftieth  \mn  of  the  produce  of  the  entire  country  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy ;  if  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
kingdom  be  rightly  estimated,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  at  £150,000,000. 
The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  upon  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  (from 
which  the  above  table  is  compiled)  have  tended  very  much  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  of  the  erroneous  views  produced  by  the  statements  of 
various  writers  respecting  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy.    "  Black"  and   Red   books,  &c.  have  represented  the 
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reFenues  of  the  Church  as  amounting  annually  to  eight,  nine,  and  even 
to  ten  millions.  As  specimens  of  the  wiKul  and  wicked  exaggerations  of 
these  writers,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  by  one  of  them,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  is  said  to  receive  £90,000  per  annum  ! !  and  the  bishop  of 
Lich6eld*s  dC3,923  is  magnified  into  £12,590,  with  48  livings!  Ano- 
ther writer,  upon  tithes,  is  pleased  to  tell  his  readers  that  if  tithes  were 
abolished,  the  state  would  be  able  to  remit  twenty-one  millions  of  taxa- 
tion !  The  whole  amount  of  tithes  paid  to  the  clergy  during  a  year 
when  wheat  was  £3.  18s.  3d.  per  quarter,  was  £1,426,527.  18s..0id. 

The  fees  to  the  clergy  in  country  parishes  and  small  towns,  vary  from 
£3  to  £7  on  every  one  thousand  of  the  ])opu]alion  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  fees  paid  does  not  belong  to  the  clergy.  In  London,  and  large 
towns  where  fees  are  large,  the  clergyman  often  has  little  or  no  other 
income  but  what  arises  from  fees  and  voluntary  offerings.  Of  the  10,695 
benefices,  it  appears  there  are  not  less  than  2,878  on  which  there  is  no 
glebe  or  parsonage  house;  and  1728  on  which  the  houses  are  so  poor 
and  dilapidated  as  to  be  unfit  for  residence.  Where  houses  are  provided, 
they  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  clergy. 

It  is  difficult,  on  account  partly  of  the  number  of  pluralists,  to  state  the 
precise  number  of  the  clergy.  In  1829,  an  analyzer  of  the  "  Clerical 
Guide"  affirmed  the  total  of  the  benefices  to  be  held  by  7669  persons ;  ♦ 
which,  added  to  the  present  number  of  curates,  would  make  nearly  12,900. 
This  however  falls  short  of  the  actual  number  of  the  clergy,  taking  into 
account,  the  deans,  prebendaries,  canons,  fellows  of  colleges,  private 
tixtOTSy  and  many  in  holy  orders  who  are  without  preferment  or  situation. 
It  has  been  usual  upon  the  authority  of  Simpson  and  Cove  to  estimate 
the  clergy  at  about  18,000.  A  later  writer  estimates  them  at  about 
15,000.  Perhaps  the  medium  of  the  two  estimates  will  be  nearer  the 
tmth.  Upwards  of  2,000  of  the  clergy  are  supposed  to  be  evangelical  in 
their  sentiments ;  or  of  the  school  and  views  generally,  of  the  late  Rev. 
C.  Simeon  of  Cambridge. 

The  PATRONAGE  of  the  Church  is  distributed  as  follows,  according  to 
returns  made  to  the  commissioners,  and  including  all  th«>  dioceses.  952 
benefices  or  livings,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  ;  1248  in  the  gift  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops;  787  of  the  deans  and  chapters;  1851  of 
dignitaries  and  other  ecclesiastical  corporations  sole,  including  the 
patronage  or  nomination  exercised  by  rectors  and  vicars  ;  72 1  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  hospitals  not  ecclesiastical ;  5096 
belong  to  private  individuals ;  and  53  are  in  the  gift  of  municipal  corpo- 
rations. From  1 78  the  commissioners  had  no  returns,  and  86  omitted  to 
name  the  patronage.     The  patronage  being  frequently  divided  between 

*  It  is  easy  to  err,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  Analyst  was  in  error 
by  pntthig  down  several  livings  to  one  person,  when  they  were  held  by  other 
iiKtifidmls  of  the  same  name. 
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different  classes  of  patrons,  wnd  in  the  statement  given  being  incladed  nnder 
each,  it  is  evident  that  the  aggregate  of  numbeis  wi]l  not  correspond  with 
the  tuUd  namber  of  benefices. 

Church  accommodation.  In  the  niral  districts  of  the  country,  the 
Established  Church  affords  to  the  inhabitants  pretty  ample  accommodation 
for  public  worship;  and  it  affords  these  means  where  other  religious 
bodies  fafl  to  do  so.  There  are  upwards  of  6000  parishes  and  townships 
with  a  population  of  from  20  to  300  persons,  averaging  120  each,  where 
there  is  no  other  religious  instruction  afforded  than  what  is  provided  by 
the  National  Church.  In  large  towns,  however,  and  populous  districts, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  accommodation.  In  London  and  its  suburbs, 
there  are  34  parishes,  whose  population  amounts  to  1,137,000,  with  only 
church  room  for  101,682.  Allowing  a  church  for  a  population  of  3000, 
these  parishes  would  require  379  churches,  whereas  there  are  only  about 
100,  including  proprietary  chapels;  leaving  a  deficiency  of  279.  In 
these  same  parishes,  there  are  only  139  clergymen  to  a  population 
exceeding  a  million.  In  Lancashire,  there  are  38  parishes  or  districts, 
with  a  population  of  816,000  persons,  with  church  room  for  only  97,700; 
or  for  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole — the  proportion  varying  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-twenty-third.  In  some  dioceses,  the  deficiency  is  not  so 
great.  In  the  diocese  of  Durham,  there  is  a  church  or  episcopal  chapel 
for  about  every  2000  of  the  population ; — in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  one  for  every  1570 ;  and  in  the  bishoprics  of  Chichester  and 
Salisbury,  one  for  every  765,  and  675  respectively. 

Towards  meeting  the  deficiency  of  church  accommodation  in  large 
towns,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1818,  commonly  called  the  Million  Act,  as 
it  placed  that  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  building  new  churches.  The  18th  or  last  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners states,  that  225  churches  and  episcopal  chapels  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  provision  made  therein  for  297,912  persons,  including 
164,495  free  seats  for  the  poor.  The  commissioners  with  further  aid 
have  expended  i£l/iOO,000.  The  ministers  of  these  new  churches  are 
])rovided  for  by  the  voluntary  payments  of  those  who  rent  the  pews ;  so 
that  the  State  is  not  in  the  least  burthened  on  their  account. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  near  upon  a  thousand  places  of  worship  have 
either  been  built,  enlarged,  or  otherwise  benefited,  with  the  funds  arising 
from  first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  by  church  building  societies,  private 
munificence,  and  collections  in  churches  in  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  church  room  has  been  provided 
for  at  least  600,000  persons,  most  of  our  large  towns  containing  several 
new  churches,  and  the  smaller  towns  at  least  one;  and  some  hundreds  of 
additional  clergymen  have  been  stationed  in  populous  districts,  which, 
prior  to  that  time  were  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  pastoral  instruction 
and  care.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  Bishop  of  London  has  conse* 
crated  in  his  own  diocese,  60  new  churches;  and  during  the  same  period. 
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66  have  been  consecrated  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester, — and  103  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  by  its  present  bishop.  Dr.  Sumner;  where  for  the 
last  three  years  the  sum  of  £50,000  a  year  has  been  employed  in  build- 
ing new  churches. 

Voluntary   Contributiom  in  the   Church.    Voluntary  benevolence 
has  been,  particularly  of  late,  in  active  exercise.      Most  of  the  dio- 
ceses, if  not  all,  have  now  a  Church  Building  Society,  to  the  funds  of 
which  the  noble  and  wealthy  of  the  land  are  presenting  their  oflerings. 
At  Bhrmingham,  Leeds,  and  other  towns,  meetings  have  been  held,  and 
large  sums  of  money  subscribed  for  this  object ;  and  in  a  small  country 
town,  nearly  £1200  has  been  raised  by  a  bazaar  to  build  a  new  church. 
Several  handsome  churches  have  recently  been  built  and  endowed  by 
noblemen  and  private  gentlemen.     About  two  years  ago,  the  bishop  of 
London  promoted  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  building  50  new 
churches  in  London  and  its  vicinity.     From  the  second  report  of  the 
*'  Metropolis  Churches  Fund  "  it  appears,  that  the  amount  promised  up 
to  June  last,  was  £127,369  ;  and  that  26  new  churches  in  and  about  the 
Metropolis  were  either  built,  in  progress,  or  engaged  for, — each  church 
Co  hold  on  an  average  1200  persons.     In  the  list  of  subscribers  to  this 
ihnd,  may  be  found  the  munificent  contribution  of  £5000  under  the 
signature  of  "  A  clergyman  seeking  treasure  in  heaven  ;*'  said  to  be  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Mrs. 
Hyndman,  a  wealthy  and  pious  Indy,  much  attached  to  the  National 
Church,  has  lately  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £80,000  for  the  erection  of 
new  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Londun.    The  receipts  last  year,  of  the 
**  Charch  Missionary  Society"  alone,  were  b3,447.  In  1835,  the  receipts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
exclusive  of  Parliamentary  grants,  amounted  to  £33,003.     The  Society 
ior  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  issued  in  the  year  which  terminated 
in  April  last,  95,649  Bibles ;  87,496  Testaments,  and  other  books  and 
tracts,  making  a  total  of  scriptural   publications  of  2,753,608.      Its 
income  the  previous  year,  separate  from  sales,  was  £22,224.  The  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  raises  about  £15,000 
annually;  and  recently  the  Clergy  Aid  Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
praiseworthy  object  of  providing  a  fund  to  maintain  additional  clergy- 
men in  those  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  where  their  services  are  the 
most  needed.     Its  income  is  said  to  have  already  reached  £6000  per 
annum-     Not  to  mention  various  minor  societies,  and  some  of  a  mixed 
character,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sum 
raised  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  given  by  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Established  Church ;   probably  £80,000  out  of  the 
£97,000.     One  who  had  looked  through  the  list  of  subscribers,  affirms 
the  contributions  of  churchmen  to  be  in  even  much  greater  proportion 
than  this.     Nor  are   the  cleigy,  whom  some   take  such  pleasure  in 
maligning,  backward  in  contributing  to  religious  and  other  charitable 
institutions;    as  will  be  evident  from   the  following  statement:    "It 
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appears  from  the  latest  reports  (says  a  respectable  periodical  in  1833,) 
that  there  are  30,312  subscribers  to  the  Societies  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  and  Propagating  the  Gospel ;  together  with  the  Clergy 
Orphan,  Church  Building,  and  National  School  Societies.  The  sub- 
scribers are  thus  divided  ;  clerical  14,152  ;  *  lay  10,883 ;  females  5,276. 
Leaving  out  the  latter  class,  in  which  many  clergymen's  wives  and 
daughters  are  included,  it  appears  that  the  clergy,  besides  the  collections 
they  obtain,  personally  contribute  to  these  Societies  for  advancing  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  people,  very  nearly  one-ihird  more 
than  all  the  laity  of  the  empire.  Of  the  above  number  of  clerical 
subscribers,  6430  subscribe  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge/'  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  of  clerical  liberality, 
may  be  adduced  the  following  testimony :  **  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm," 
says  the  Rev.  J.  Garbett,  "  that  there  is  expended  of  Church  property  in 
benevolent  objects,  a  proportion  far  beyond  twenty  fold  more  than  any 
other  property  in  the  nation.  For  instance,  I  turn  by  accident  to  the 
report  of  the  most  imiversal  charity  in  the  centre  of  England,  the 
Birmingham  General  Hospital :  and  find  out  of  700  persons  subscribing, 
fifty-four  clergymen^  which  is  about  one  in  thirteen.  What  is  the 
proportion  of  clergy  to  that  of  persons  of  superior  and  equal  means  in 
this  wealthy  and  populous  district  ?  Not  as  one  in  several  hundred*^ 
It  will  be  proper  under  this  head  of  voluntary  benevolence,  to  observe, 
that  the  annual  rental  and  dividends  of  endowed  public  charities  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  a  million,  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  gifts  of 
persons  who  belong  to  the  National  Church. 

The  Universities,  Colleges,  Endowed  Grammar  and  other  Schools. 
The  University  of  Oxford,  contains  24  colleges  and  halls,  with  27 
professt^rships.  The  University  of  Cambridge  has  17  colleges  and 
halls,  with  24  professorships.  At  Oxford  in  1834,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Convocation  was  2519,  and  of  members  on  the  books,  5292.  At 
Cambridge,  the  same  year,  there  were  2372  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
5249  on  the  books.  The  University  of  Durham,  founded  in  1832,  has 
13  professors,  tutors,  and  readers.  Besides  St.  Katherine's,  there  are 
collegiate  chapters  at  Manchester,  Brecon,  Ripon,  Southwell,  Westmin- 
ster, Windsor.  Wolverhampton,  and  Heytesbury. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  foundation  colleges  and  schools,  with 
the  years  when  they  were  founded.  Winchester  College,  in  1387; 
Eton,  1441;  Gresham,  1581;  Dulwich,  J619.  Manchester  School, 
1510;  St.  Paul's,  1512,;  Christ's  Hospital,  1552;  Shrewsbury,  1551  ; 
Merchant  Tailors*,  1561;  Rugby,  1567;  Harrow,  1585;  Westminster, 
1590,  and  Charter  House  in  1611.  To  these  must  be  added,  the  East 
India  College,   established   at  Hertford  in   1805.     St.  Bees's  College, 

•  This  number  is  probably  stated  a  little  too  high,  through  placing  to  the 
credit  of  different  clergymen  subscriptions  which  were  given  by  one  and  the 
game  person^  whose  name  would  be  attached  to  the  annual  reports  of  tevtral 
charitable  institutions. 
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founded  in  1817,  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  in  the 
four  northern  dioceses ;  St.  David's  College,  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  in  1822,  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  orders  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  David's;  and  King's  College,  I^ndon,  incorporated  in  1829,  and 
which  has  now  2*!>  professors  and  masters. 

Endowed  Grammar  Schools  are  to  be  found  in  every  county  of  the 
kingdom.  In  England  there  are  408,  and  18  in  North  and  South 
Wales.  The  oldest  is  that  of  Bury  St.  Edmund,  founded  in  1 198. 
About  170  of  them  were  founded  before  the  year  1600. 

The  following  is  the  latest  return  of  Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church.  The  increase  in  all  the 
Schools  between  1831,  and  1837,  was,  of  Sabbath  and  Daily  Schools, 
2979 ;  with  60,53 1  scholars, — and  of  those  Schools  only  taught  on  the 
Sabbath,  631,  with  35,517  scholars.  The  total  of  Schools  and  scholars 
in  12,391  towns,  parishes,  villages,  and  hamlets,  will  stand  as  follows: — 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Sabbath  and  Daily  Schools 10,152     with     514,450 

Sabbath  Schools 6,068    438,280 

Infant  Schools 704    43,730 

Total  in  12,391  places 16,924  996,460 

Different  estimates  have  been  given  of  the  number  of  adherents  to  the 
Established  Church  ;  which  estimates  vary  according  to  the  predilection 
of  those  who  make  them.  Dr.  Bedford's  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Dissenters  (himself  one  of  them)  as  forming  a  majority  in  England  and 
Wales,  we  think  very  erroneous ;  even  if  it  were  right  to  class  among 
them,  as  he  does,  the  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  bishop  of 
London  in  stating  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  to  be  Dissenters, 
would  seem  to  claim  the  other  three-fourths  as  friends  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Two  things,  however,  we  think  must  be  acknowledged  as  true,  by 
every  impartial  observer :  one  is,  that  a  vast  number  of  our  countrymen 
can  neither  properly  be  called  Churchmen  nor  Dissenters,  living  as  they 
do  without  attending  any  place  of  worship  whatever ; — and  the  other  is, 
that  the  Church  of  England  includes  within  its  pale  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  upper  and  educated  classes  of  society.  Even  a  dissenting 
periodical  acknowledges  the  National  Establishment  to  include  a  great 
portion  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the  country  ;  and  that  "  it  is 
still  greatly  superior  to  the  combined  strength  of  all  denominations  of 
Protestant  separatists,  as  far  at  least,  as  the  number  of  her  ministers  and 
sacred  edifices  are  concerned.*' — (Principal  authorities — First  and  Second 
Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  Cyclopedia,  and 
other  publications  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society ;  Church  of  Eng- 
land Magazine;  Essays  on  the  Church,  by  a  Layman,  edition  of  1838; 
The  Church  Defended,  in  two  discourses,  by  the  Rev.  John  Garbett, 
M.A ;  and  GUberfs  CUrgymans  Almanack.) 
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BT  THE  BEY.  HENBT  ALFORD. 
No   IIL 


BT.  ROBERT'S  CAVE,  KNAKE8B0R0UQH.* 

We  gazed  intent  upon  the  murderous  cave ; 
Too  fair  a  place,  methinks,  for  deeds  of  blood ; 
Above,  grey  rocks,  dappled  with  pendant  wood, 
Rose  sheltering ;  and  below  with  rippling  wave 
The  crystal  Nidd  flowed  by.    The  wondrous  tale 
That  from  of  old  had  turned  our  young  cheeks  pale. 
Came  crowding  on  the  present : — ^yonder  stood 
The  guilt-worn  Student,  skilled  without  avail 
In  ancient  lore ; — and  yonder  seemed  to  lie 
The  melancholy  corse,  year  after  year 
Sending  to  heaven  its  silent  vengeance-cry. 
Till  Aram's  hour  was  come,  and  He,  whose  ear 
Was  open,  tracked  the  murderer  where  he  fled. 
And  wrath's  right-aiming  stroke  descended  on  his  head. 

*  The  scene  of  the  mnrder  of  Daniel  Clarke  by  Eugene  Anim. 


CONSOLATION. 

When  all  is  dark  and  drear  within, 
And  troublous  thoughts  molest. 
How  sweet  to  let  a  sunbeam  in, 
And  calm  the  stormy  breast. 

Oh  happy  they  who  in  such  hour 
Know  where  to  seek  for  aid ; 
And  when  the  clouds  with  tempests  lour. 
Are  on  their  Saviour  stay'd. 

Amid  the  tempests  He  alone 
An  anchor  can  provide — 
Assuage  the  waves  He  trod  upon. 
And  still  the  roaring  tide. 

W.  C. 
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WOMAN'S   FAITH, 

BY  MISS  E.  YOUATT. 

Three  things  a  wise  man  will  not  trust ; 
The  wind,  the  sunshine  of  an  April  day, 
And  woman's  pli^ited  ttdth.—Souikey. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  greatest  trials  in  life  is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable 
separation  that  occasionally  ensues  between  us  and  those  we  love.  It  is 
not  merely  the  pangs  of  absence  that  we  have  to  dread,  but  it  is  the  change 
that  it  may  effect  in  hearts  now  all  our  own.  We  are  about  to  mingle 
for  a  time  in  different  scenes  and  different  associations,  and  the  unity  of 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  will  be  weakened  at  least,  if  not  utterly  lost. 
We  may  meet  again,  but  the  freshness  of  our  affections  will  be  gone.  A 
thousand  new  ties  will  have  sprung  up  between  us,  and  estranged  us 
perhaps — for  ever. 

It  was  some  such  thoughts  as  these  that  drove  away  the  usual  frank 
smile  from  the  open  brow  of  Colonel  Vynash,  and  caused  him  to  lean  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  with  a  look  of  abstraction  very  uncommon  to  him. 

The  little  summer-house  in  which  he  sat,  bore  evident  traces  of  female 
care  and  taste.  The  flowers  were  fresh,  and  nicely  arranged  in  marble 
vases,  and  a  lute  lay  near  the  little  work-table,  on  which  were  carefully 
scattered  some  of  those  gilded  annuals  which  wile  away  the  idle  hours  of 
oiur  fair  aristocracy. 

Another  young  man  lay  opposite  to  him,  stretched  on  a  low  ottoman, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  But  his  eyes  rested  oftener  on  the  thoughtful 
countenance  of  his  friend,  than  on  the  page  before  him,  and  there  was 
something  of  concealed  sarcasm  lurking  in  their  dark  light. 

He  was  tall  and  finely  formed,  with  a  bright  complexion  and  auburn 
hair,  whose  glossy  and  well  arranged  curls,  showed  the  pride  the  owner 
took  in  them.  The  natural  expression  of  his  face  was  cynical  and 
haughty. 

"  Colonel,**  he  said  at  length,  "  shall  I  read  you  something  from  this 
book,  which  will,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  harmonize  well  with 
what  is  now  passing  in  your  mind  ?  " 

His  friend  nodded  abstractedly. 

''Well  tlien,**  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (in  an  old  translation)  says,  "It 
is  the  variable  and  fickle  nature  of  woman,  by  whom  all  the  mischiefs  in 
the  world  (for  the  most  part)  do  happen  and  come,  as  may  appear  by 
Marcos  Antoninus,  and  by  the  destruction  of  Troy." 

Vynash  coloured  and  bit  his  lip. 
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*'  Well,  T  confess  you  are  right,  Harry.  I  was  ihinkiiig  if  Cecil 
would  be  tnie  to  me." 

"  She  is  a  woman  ! "  replied  his  friend  laconically. 

There  was  another  pause. — At  length  the  Colonel  said,  rather  as  if  he 
was  thinking  aloud  than  npeaking; — 

"  It  is  Count  D*Arcy  that  I  most  fear.  How  can  Cecil  resist  his 
attentions  sanctioned  and  encouraged  as  they  are  by  her  parents,  and 
worthy  as  he  is  of  her  both  in  rank  and  fortune  P  What  have  I  to  offer 
in  competition  but  an  honest  heart  and  a  changeless  faith  P" 

"  Tom  ! "  said  Mr.  Singleton  vehemently,  "  we  were  boys  together, 
we  are  something  more  than  friends.  And  from  ray  soul  I  pity  you  for 
placing  your  happiness  in  the  keeping  of  any  woman,  not  to  mention 
such  a  flirt  as  Cecil  De  Grey. — Nay  hear  me  out,  I  will  do  more  than 
merely  pity  you,  I  will  accept  the  repeated  invitations  I  have  received 
from  her  parents,  and  remain  here  during  your  absence  on  purpose  to 
look  well  after  vour  beautiful  Mistress  and  the  Count.  And  if  she 
proves  faithless  to  you — nay,  if  she  even  bestows  tc»o  many  of  those 
bright  smiles  which  you  prize  so  much,  upon  another,  I  will  write  you 
word,  that  you  may  return  at  once,  and,  if  you  see  reason  to  do  so,  break 
oflf  the  engagement." 

"God  bless  you,  Singleton,'*  said  the  Colonel,  pressing  his  offered 
hand,  "you  have  removed  a  heavy  weight  from  off  my  mind,  and  I  shall 
now  depart  in  peace,  satisfied  that  I  leave  my  honor  and  happiness  in 
your  hands.  And  you  will  write  me  word  all  that  she  does — where  she 
goes — and  whom  she  sees  and  converses  with.*' 

"  Every  thing,  Tom,  1*11  keep  a  diary  for  your  perusal.  Miss  De 
Grey  shall  not  have  it  in  her  power  to  deceive  and  jilt  you." 
And  yet  I  do  not  doubt  her  constancy,  HaiTv.*' 
But  I  do,  depend  upon  it  that  woman's  love  is  at  best  but  a  sort  of 
Irish  Fairy  that  I  have  somewhere  read  of.  They  are  said  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fields  at  dusk,  and  that  as  long  as  you  keep  your  eyes 
steadily  on  them,  they  are  fixed  and  in  your  power,  but  the  moment  you 
look  away  they  vanish.     But  hark  !     What  was  that  ?  '* 

"  Only  the  wind  sighing  among  the  old  avenue  trees.'* 

"  It  was  something  more  than  the  wind  I  heard,*'  said  Mr.  Singleton, 
starting  up,  and  looking  carefully  round  the  apartment.  "  Come,  Tom, 
let  us  seek  Miss  De  Grey,  or  she  will  be  angry  with  me  for  keeping  you 
away  from  her  this  last  night.** 

"  Then  your  friend  stays  with  us,  I  am  so  delighted,"  said  Cecil  in  a 
half  whisper  to  her  lover  as  he  leant  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  "  I  shall 
now  be  able  to  take  his  arm  in  our  evening  rambles,  and  so  avoid  that 
odious  Count,  and  he  will  talk  to  me  about  you,  and  tell  me  all  the 
pranks  you  used  to  play  together  when  you  were  boys." 

Colonel  Vynash  stole  a  ely  glance  at  his  friend,  who  coloured  slightly, 
hummed  an  opera  tune,  and  walked  away  to  the  window.      At  that 
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mouent  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  suspicions  and  the  part  he  had  acted ;  and 
more  than  half  inclined  to  trust  implicitly  in  the  faith  of  her,  who  now 
looked  up  to  him  so  confidingly.  But  then  he  reflected  that  it  would  be 
so  delightful  to  know  every  thing  she  said  or  did  in  his  absence ;  and  that 
thought  triumphed.  At  this  moment  a  curricle  dashed  up  to  the  door. 

"It  is  Count  D'Arcy — do  not  let  him  be  admitted  to  night,  mama/' 
said  Cecil,  with  a  pleading  look. 

But  Mrs.  De  Grey  turned  coldly  from  her ;  and  gave  orders  for  him  to 
be  shown  up. 

"  Colonel  Vynash,"  said  Cecil  eagerly,  *'  you  are  too  generous  to  let  the 
attention  of  this  man  give  you  a  moment's  uneasiness." 

•'  My  own  love !  and  yet  there  are  times  when  I  am  scarcely  master  of 
my  own  thoughts  and  feelings;  when  I  remember  the  wide  difference 
between  me  and  my  rival : — and  then  my  only  intercessor  is  thy  heart." 

"  Which  will  never  fail  you,  only  tinst  to  it  without  fear." 

That  night  the  word  was  spoken  which  has  been  the  knell  of  so  much 
happiness  in  all  times  and  places.  The  word  upon  which  we  linger  so 
long ;  and  pronounce  at  length  with  tears  that  save  the  heart  from  break- 
ing. The  lovers  bade  each  other  farewell ;  and  parted  for  an  indefinite 
period^  with  lilile  hope,  save  in  each  other's  failh.  The  Colonel's  last 
words  were  Cecil's ;  but  his  last  look  was  Singleton's;  who  replied  to  it 
with  an  expressive  gesture  that  sent  him  away  with  a  com])avatively  light 
heart.  He  soon  after  received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  according  to 
their  agreement,  which  informed  him  that  Cecil  had  been  very  dull  for 
two  days  after  his  departure,  and  had  gone  on  the  third  to  a  race-ball,  where 
she  was  very. much  admired.  That  Count  D'Arcy  came  to  the  house 
oftener  than  ever,  but  without  receiving  the  slightest  encouragement  from 
her.  This,  however,  (wrote  Mr.  Singleton)  may  proceed  as  much  out  of 
contradiction  to  her  parents,  as  from  constancy  to  you. 

The  Colonel  knew  the  sarcastic  humour  of  his  friend  too  well  to  believe 
all  he  alleged ;  and  the  letter  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind.  Some  weeks 
after  came  another  eveti  more  satisfactory. 

"  Tom,"  it  commenced,  *'  you  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong  about 
Cecil  De  Grey  ;  and  I  confess  it.  She  is  an  angel  I — D'Arcy  is  more 
presuming  than  ever;  and  to  avoid  his  importunities,  I  have  become  the 
constant  companion  of  her  walks  and  rides,  and  her  partner  in  the  little 
dances  that  we  get  up  of  an  evening.  When  you  return,  you  shall  thank 
me  for  the  care  I  have  taken  of  your  treasure — but  there  is  no  occasion 
for  you  to  inconvenience  yourself  by  hastening  that  period.  I  shall  write 
again  when  I  have  an  opportunity;  but  I  have  given  up  my  diar)." 

After  this,  Mr.  Singleton's  letters  were,  strictly  speaking,  like  *' angel 
visits**  to  his  friend ;  and  as  "  few  and  far  between,"  until  at  length  they 
totally  ceased.  But  Colonel  Vynash  was  not  uneasy  ;  for  he  knew  that 
sboald  anything  unpleasant  occur,  he  would  not  fail  to  let  him  know  of 
it,  and  that  there  was  security  in  the  silence  of  his  watchful  friend, 
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It  was  a  calm  summer  evening ;  such  an  evening,  as  however  travellers 
may  rave  of  other  lands,  is  to  be  met  with  no  where  but  in  our  own  dear 
England.  There  was  just  air  enough  to  temper  the  intense  heat;  and 
just  fragrance  enough  from  the  shrubs  and  flowers  to  give  a  balmy  sweet- 
ness to  the  breeze  without  robbing  it  of  its  purity  and  freshness.  It  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  evening  that  makes  us  feel  it  a  sin  to  stay  within 
doors ;  and  which  calls  to  mind  by  its  brightness  many  such  that  have 
passed  away,  never  to  return  to  us  so  beautiful  and  joyous  as  they  were 
then.  In  the  touching  words  of  one  of  our  modem  poets  **  it  leads  us  to— 

"  Think  on  days  of  youthful  trust, 
On  Lore  and  Friendship's  changeful  will ; 
On  some — estranged,  and  some — in  dust ; 
And  one  or  two  who  love  me  still." 

But  to  return  to  my  tale, — On  the  evening  in  question,  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman might  be  seen  pacing  with  a  slow  step  through  the  spacious  groimds, 
that  surrounded  Lord  De  Grey's  mansion.  They  were  i  both  young. 
The  maiden  was  fair  and  lovely ;  and  walked  with  her  head  averted,  and 
her  eyes  bent  demurely  on  the  ground,  although  when  they  occasionally 
glanced  up  from  beneath  their  long  fringed  lids  their  expression  was  one 
of  arch  and  suppressed  mirth.  The  whole  attention  of  her  companion 
seemed  bent  on  her  i^ith  a  devotedncss  that  entirely  altered  the  haughty 
and  satirical  character  of  his  countenance.  The  bitterness  of  his  smile 
seemed  to  fade  before  the  witchery  of  hers.  And  his  proud  spirit  bowed 
to  her  will. 

"  Then  you  authorize  me  to  address  myself  to  your  parents,  Cecil  ?" 

"  I  have  not  said  so,  Mr.  Singleton." 

'•  But  that  smile — that  blush — surely  I  am  not  wrong  in  daring  to 
interpret  them  in  my  favour." 

*'  And  what  is  to  become  of  Count  D'Arcy  f "  inquired  the  maiden 
artfully  evading  a  direct  reply. 

"  He  shall  never  trouble  you  again,  Cecil,  if  you  will  but  leave  all  to  me." 

**  Well !  well !  only  rid  me  of  this  odious  foreigner,  and  I  will  hear 
what  you  have  to  say." 

Her  lover  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  flew  to  obey  her.  In  the 
estimate  which  he  had  secretly  formed  of  her  parents*  character  he  was 
not  far  from  right.  They  had  preferred  Count  D'Arcy  with  his  title,  to 
Colonel  Vynash  with  only  his  commission.  But  Singleton's  splendid 
and  unincumbered  fortune  rendered  him  a  still  more  desirable  match  than 
either ;  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  their  consent. 

Cecil  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  joyously,  as  the  mortified  Count 
drove  away  from  the  door  for  ever.  Her  behaviour  to  her  lover  for  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  was  even  kinder  than  usual ;  and  he  failed  not  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

**  Have  I  done  every  thing  tliat  you  require  of  me  now  ?"  he  asked,  as 
ih'.y  sat  together  in  the  evening. 

•  Kcnfon. 
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'  Not  quite,"  replied  Cecil,  with  a  smiJe,  and  a  sigh  which  slic  strug- 
gled in  vain  to  suppress.  ''  You  must  write  to  Colonel  Vynash,  and  ask 
him  to  free  me  from  my  engagements  to  him.** 

Singleton  started  and  changed  colour. 

**  I  know,"  continued  Cecil,  '*  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  forgive  me ; 
indeed,  I  can  scarcely  forgive  myself.  It  is  you,  Henry,  who  must  plead 
rav  excuse.*'  But  he  listened  to  her  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  the  accents 
of  tliat  beloved  voice  fell  faintly  on  his  ear,  as  he  remembered  that  for  her 
he  had  sacrificed  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  too  confiding  friend,  and 
his  own  self-respect  for  ever.  And  yet  when  he  looked  up,  and  met  the 
bright  eyes  that  were  fixed  upon  his  countenance,  half  in  archness  and 
half  earnestly,  he  could  feel  nothing  but  trium])h  in  the  past. 

That  evening  the  letter  was  dispatched  to  Colonel  Vynash,  that  was  to 
sweep  away  every  cherished  ho])e  of  his  existence.  He  was  alone  when 
he  received  it,  with  the  miniature  of  her  he  loved  open  before  him  ;  and 
the  shock  came,  upon  him  all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his  brightest  visions 
of  home  and  happiness.  One  moment  he  vowed  vengeance  against  his  false 
and  treacherous  friend,  which  the  fear  of  Cecil's  grief  prevented  his  taking 
measures  to  execute ;  and  the  next  he  had  dashed  her  ])icture  to  the  gi'onnd» 
and  trampled  on  it  with  his  feet.  But  he  could  not  tear  her  image  from 
his  heart,  where  it  had  lain  so  long,  and  been  treasured  so  faithfully ;  and 
bowing  down  his  head  upon  his  hands,  he  wept  like  a  child. 

There  is  nothing  unmanly  in  such  tears,  wrung  from  us  in  onr  hours 
of  abandonment  and  desolation,  and  granted  in  mercy  to  save  the  heart 
from  breaking.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  her  love  and  faith  had  been 
his  guiding  star  through  months  and  years  of  toil,  and  that  it  had  failed 
bim  when  almost  won.  And  let  the  bereaved — the  disappointed — the 
crushed  and  broken  in  spirit,  recollect  their  own  sorrows  in  pity  to  his. 
For  as  Chateaubriand  beautifully  observes,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Times,"  "  There  is  not  one  of  us  who,  raking  into  the  profound  depths  of 
memory,  will  not  discover  a  bed  of  death ;  sentiments  that  are  extinguished, 
chimeras  outworn,  although  once  nursed,  like  those  of  the  dwellei-s  in 
Herculaneum,  at  the  bosom  of  hope.** 

The  next  morning,  to  outward  appearances  all  was  over ;  he  looked 
calm  and  cold,  and  walked  forth  with  a  firm  and  proud  step.  His  reso- 
lutions were  all  taken,  and  his  future  line  of  conduct  marked  out  with 
fearful  exactness.  He  intended  to  go  first  to  the  house  of  Cecil  De  Grey, 
and  restore  her  her  promise  and  her  freedom ;  after  that  he  would  seek  a 
foreign  grave. 

The  lovers  were  sitting  together  when  he  was  announced,  whom  they 
had  both  so  much  injured.  Cecil  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  own  love,"  whispered  Singleton,  observing  her 
emotion. 
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But  she  hastily  freed  herself  from  his  grasp,  and  sprang  eagerly  forward 
with  a  flushed  cheek  and  glittering  eye.  Yet  Colonel  Vynash's  haggard 
altered  conn  ten  ance,  and  cold  distant  how,  sobered  her  in  an  instant ;  and 
she  sat  down  pale  and  trembling. 

"  You  must  pardon  this  visit,  Miss  De  Grey,"  he  said,  "  as  it  is  the 
last  time  that  I  shall  ever  intrude  upon  you.  I  only  came  to  restore  you 
to  liberty,  to  bring  back  the  cherished  gifts  of  earlier  days ;  and  to  reclaim 
those  which  can  now  only  awaken  unpleasant  associations." 

Cecil  wept  convulsively ;  and  he  continued  in  a  less  severe  tone. 
"  God  knows,  I  did  not  come  to  upbraid  you,  Miss  De  Grey  ;  but  to 
wish  you  that  peace  and  happiness  which  is  lost  to  me  for  ever." 

"  Colonel  Vynash  !"  shrieked  the  agonized  girl,  as  she  started  up  and 
flung  herself  upon  his  neck.  "  My  first — my  only  love — hear  and  for- 
give your  poor  Cecil." 

"  My  Cecil,"  said  the  Colonel  bitterly,  as  he  gazed  on  the  tearful  face 
that  sought  his  with  such  supplicating  earnestness. 

"Yes,  your  own — unchanged  in  heart  and  thought.  Can  you  ever 
pardon  her  the  anguish  she  has  made  you  sufler  ?"  and  she  covered  the 
hand  she  held  with  her  tears  and  kisses. 

"  Surely,  this  scene  needs  some  explanation.  Miss  De  Grey,"  said 
Singleton  haughtily. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  recalled  her  to  herself,  and  lifting  up  her  face 
8ufl\ised  with  blushes,  she  assured  him  with  maiden  dignity,  that  he 
should  have  the  explanation  he  sought. 

"  But  first,"  said  Cecil,  looking  round  with  the  arch  expression  that 
was  so  natural  to  her,  while  her  eyes  glittered  through  the  dewy  fringe, 
— "  First  you  must  tell  me  if  this  scene  is  very  surprising,  after  all ;  since, 
according  to  your  favourite  Giraldus  Cambrensis — it  is  the  variable  and 
fickle   nature   of  woman,  by   whom  all  mischiefs  in  the  world  (for  the 

most  part)  do  happen  and  come.     As  may  appear  by " 

"  Stay,  Miss  De  Grey,"  interrupted  Singleton,  starting  up,  and  pacing 
the  room  with  rapid  strides.  "Do  not  say  another  word,  for  I  under- 
stand all  now ;  you  were  a  witness  of  mv  unfortunate  conversation  with 
your  lover  the  night  before  his  departure,  and  overheard  the  consummate 
ass  and  puppy  I  then  made  of  myself.  And  you  have  availed  yourself  of 
my  folly  since  then,  to  get  rid  of  Count  D'Arcy,  and  punish  poor  Tom 
for  his  want  of  faith." 

"  Cecil  I**  said  Colonel  Vynash,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  "  Oh,  if  this  were 
true  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  agitated  girl,  laughing  and  weeping  by  turns 
"  But  I  have  gone  too  far.     Mr.  Singleton  must,  however,  confess  that 
after  all,  woman's  love  is  a  little  more  enduring  than  the  Irish  Fairies  he 
mentioned,  who  vanish  directly  one  looks  away."  ^ 

"  Spare  me,  Cecil !  Miss  De  Grey,  spare  me,"  said  the  young  man 
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bitterly.  "  You  have  given  me  a  severe  lesson,  which  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  Tom,  forgive  the  wrong  I  designed  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  beau* 
tiful  cause  of  both  our  troubles." 

Colonel  Vynash  frankly  extended  his  hand  to  meet  the  warm  clasp  of 
his  friend ;  he  was  too  happy  to  feel  displeased  at  any  thing  that  had 
passed.  That  night  Henry  Singleton  departed  for  the  Continent.  He 
was  apparently  gay  and  satirical  to  the  last ;  but  those  who  knew  him 
best,  saw  that  he  felt  more  than  he  cared  to  acknowledge,  even  to  himself. 

Cecil  is  now  a  loving  and  beloved  wife,  and  Col.  Vynash  the  happiest 
of  mankind.  But  Singleton  still  remains,  in  spite  of  manoeuvring  mamas 
and  bright-eyed  daughters,  a  cynical  old  bachelor.  Although  he  has  been 
heard  to  declare  that  he  would  marry  directly  could  he  find  another  Cecil. 

The  moral  of  the  present  tale  I  leave  to  the  male  portion  of  my  read- 

,  who  will  not  fail  to  discover  it,  if  they  do  but  take  pains  enough. 


DRYBURGH. 

The  broad  moon  shines  upon  the  hills, 

A.S  sweetlj  blows  the  mellow  breeze, 
And  with  soft  voice  the  timid  rills 

Sweep  round  tho  roots  of  budding  trees, 
Her  rajs  with  melanchulj  gleam 

Fall  quiv'ring  ou  the  pallid  stone. 
Of  Dryburgh  living  in  tiie  beam 

Which  fairj-like  is  o'er  it  thrown ; 
To  roe  unheeded  is  the  sight 
Of  Drjburgh  in  the  pale  moonlight 

With  ITT  and  thick  moss  are  crown'd 

The  Warrior's  and  the  Lady's  tomb, 
Where  lovclj  Luna  looks  around 

The  ancient  granite  to  illume ; 
Wliile  stars  unuumber'd  shine  on  high 

And  twinkle  in  tho  placid  wave. 
And  blue  and  bright  appears  the  skj 

To  canopy  my  Walter's  grave ;  * 
But  still  I  relish  not  the  sight 
Of  Drjburgh  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

Ask  me  not  why,  for  I  could  love 

This  ruin  for  its  age  alone, 
Without  the  stars  or  moon  above 

To  tint  each  g^y  or  jagged  stone, 
And  I  would  as  a  pilgrim  kneel 

With  fervor  at  each  holy  shrine. 
Could  my  young  withered  palm  but  feel 

The  gently  thrilling  clasp  of  thine  : 
Then  Drjburgh  oft  should  glad  the  tight 
Of  him  who  loves  the  pale  moonlight. 

•  Scoit. 
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ADAPTATIONS    IN    FISHES. 

No.  1. 

The  works  of  tlie  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein* — Psalm,  cxi.  2. 

O  Lord»  how  manifold  ore  thy  works!  ia  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches.    So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea  also. — Psalm  civ.  24, 25. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  works  of  Creation  are  a  glass  in  which  we  may  behold  the  wisdom^ 
the  power,  and  the  benevolence  of  God.  The  lights  of  heaven  reflect  the 
Divine  glory  in  a  vivid  and  striking  manner.  And  there  is  not  a  leaf 
that  quivers  to  the  breeze,  nor  an  insect  that  glitters  in  the  sun,  but  what 
shadows  forth  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  To  whatever  part  of  the  wide 
field  of  the  universe  we  direct  our  attention,  we  may  trace  the  radiant 
footsteps  of  a  Divinity,  and  their  recognition  should  awaken  within  us  the 
responsive  feelings  of  admiration  and  worship. 

The  study  of  Natural  History  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  inter- 
esting and  delightful,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  to  us  some  of  the  fairest 
scenes  of  creation.  Its  province  is  indeed  confined  to  the  earth  on  which 
we  dwell ;  but  it  comprises  within  its  sphere  the  animal,  the  vegetable, 
and  the  mineral  worlds ;  and  these  afilbrd  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
contemplation  to  the  most  profound  genius,  and  the  most  unwearied 
research. 

Of  the  animal  kingdom,  there  is  perhaps  no  class  more  interesting 
than  that  o{  fishes.  Whether  we  consider  the  vastness  of  their  empire, 
consisting  of  the  mighty  waters  which  encircle  the  earth,  and  tlie 
numberless  rivers  and  streams  which  intersect  the  continents  and  isles — 
their  prodigious  fertility,  which  almost  exceeds  the  bounds  of  belief,  if  it 
were  not  the  subject  of  accurate  observation — the  important  station  which 
they  hold  in  the  economy  of  Divine  Providence,  at  whose  impulse  the 
most  valuable  species  approach  our  shores  at  occasional  periods,  and  lay 
their  exhaustless  treasures  at  the  feet  of  man— or  the  general  elegance  of 
their  form,  and  their  infinitely  varied  and  splendid  colours — in  every 
point  of  view,  they  attract  our  notice,  and  claim  our  attention.  But 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  influential  in  winning  our  regard,  than  tlie 
beauty  of  their  form,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  "  Although  so 
small  a  share  of  enjoyment  and  of  intelligence  is  their  lot,  fish  are  never- 
theless adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  every  kind  of  beauty :  vaiiety 
in  their  forms,  elegance  in  their  proportions,  diversity  and  vivacity  in 
their  colours,  nothing  is  wanting  to  attract  the  attention  of  man,  and 
indeed  it  seems  as  if  that  attention  was  the  particular  object  nature 
wished  to  excite.     The  splendour  of  every  metal,  the  blaze  of  every  gem. 
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glitter  on  their  surface;  indescent  colours,  breaking  and  reOecting  in 
bands,  in  spots,  in  angles,  or  in  undulating  lines,  always  regular,  sym- 
metrical; graduating  or  contrasting,  but  always  with  admirable  effect  and 
harmony,  flashing  over  their  sides ;  for  whom  else  have  they  received 
such  gifts,  they  who  at  most  can  barely  perceive  each  other  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  deep,  and  if  they  could  see  distinctly,  what  species  of  pleasure 
could  they  receive  from  such  combinations  ?"* 

Thus  attractive  arc  fishes  as  to  their  external  appearance.  But  we 
must  examine  into  their  organization,  and  observe  how  their  instincts  and 
habits  correspond  with  that  orgiiuization,  if  we  would  have  clearer  and 
more  comprehensive  views  of  the  divine  wisdom.  As  we  j)rosecute  our 
examinations,  we  cannot  fail  of  perceiving  with  what  infinite  care  the 
Almighty  Architect  has  fashioned  the  meanest  of  His  creatures ;  how  this 
care  has  descended  to  every  the  minutest  part  of  their  structure,  and 
accurately  fitted  it  in  every  respect  to  the  function  it  was  designed  to  sus- 
tain. And  if  our  enquiries  are  conducted  in  a  right  spirit,  they  will  not 
terminate  in  a  bare  perception  of  our  Creator's  wisdom  and  goodness  • 
they  will  not  even  terminate  in  a  general  admiration  of  those  divine 
attributes :  but  they  will  lead  us,  with  profound  humility  and  enkindled 
affections,  to  offer  up  the  incense  of  praise  to  Him  who  made  everything 
to  illustrate  His  own  glory.  None,  however,  but  the  man,  whose  mind 
is  illuminated  and  purified  from  above,  can  bring  his  investigations  of 
nature  to  such  a  happy  issue.  He,  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  works 
of  grace  as  revealed  in  the  records  of  immortality,  can  never  study  in  a 
proper  spirit  the  bright  and  ample  volume  of  creation.  Whoever  would 
enjoy  His  works  in  all  their  rich  and  sweet  perfection,  must  first  be 
acquainted  with  the  Divine  Author.  It  is  indeed  delightful  to  look  upon 
nature  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ;  it  is  more  delightful  still  to  behold 
her  beauty  with  the  eye  of  a  poet ;  but  it  is  most  delightful  of  all  to 
contemplate  her  varied  scenes  with  the  eye  of  a  christian.  He,  who,  as 
he  surveys  the  workmanship  of  God,  feels  his  heart  penetrated  with 
devout  affection  towards  him ;  who,  as  he  admires  the  wonders  of  Omni- 
potence, is  assured  that  their  Divine  Author  is  his  Father  and  his  friend ; 
this  man  enjoys  that  exalted  pleasure  in  his  meditations,  which  no  one 
else  enjoys — he  holds  indeed  sweet  communings  with  nature,  for  he  walks 
with  God. 

With  His  assistance,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  task  I  have  in  view ; 
which  is,  U>  illustrate  the  admirable  adaptations  of  structure  in  fishes. 
For  this  pur]>ose  I  shall  bring  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  adapta- 
tion under  review.  And  J  humbly  hope  to  shew,  that  fishes,  though 
condemned  to  the  empire  of  perpetual  silence,  are  eloquent  like  the 
celestial  luminaries  in  the  ear  of  reason,  and  proclaim  with  no  uncertain 

voice — 

^  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

*  Curicr's  Animal  Kingdom,  translated  by  GiifRth,  Vol.  x.  32. 
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The  General  Forms  of  PUhes. 

§  I.  If  science  were  tasked  to  indicate  that  form  of  body  which  is  the 
best  adapted  for  motion  in  water,  it  would  necessarily  point  to  that 
which  divine  wisdom  has  adopted  as  the  general  fonn  of  fishes.  This 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  s])indle,  but  compressed  at  the  sides,  and 
having  both  the  extremities,  but  especially  the  tail,  flattened  and  thin. 
It  is  evident  how  admirably  fitted  is  such  a  shape  to  cleave  the  liquid 
element,  and  to  efiTect  an  easy  and  rapid  progression,  meeting,  as  it  does, 
with  such  little  resistance  in  passing  through  the  water.  Perhaps  a 
reference  to  a  particular  fish  will  be  the  best  illustration.  And.  for  the 
uniou  of  elegance  of  shape  \^ith  aptitude  for  swift  motion,  none  can  be 
mentioned  superior  to  the  common  Mackarel.  It  is  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a  fish.  And  a  careful  inspection  of  its  fusiform  body,  tapering  beauti- 
fully to  each  extremity,  will  give  us  more  correct  ideas  of  the  form  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  traverse  the  waters,  than  the  most  elaborate  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

To  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  works  of  man  with  the  works 
of  his  Creator,  we  may  notice,  in  passing,  how  well  the  narrow  and 
pointed  canoe,  apparently  made  in  imitation  of  the  form  of  a  fish,  answers 
the  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  fulfil — how  readily  it  cuts  the  flow- 
ing stream,  and  bow  rapidly  it  glides  on  its  liquid  path. 

The  Scales. 

§  2.  The  external  covering  of  fish  is  composed  of  scales,  which 
are  arranged  with  considerable  regularity,  generally  of  an  imbricated 
form,  or  placed  like  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a  house.  In  some  cases  there 
is  no  imbrication,  but  the  scales  simply  meet  each  other,  like  the  flag- 
stones of  a  pavement.  This  scaly  covering,  presenting  a  smooth  surface, 
is  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  fish  in  the  act  of  swimming ; 
and  to  protect  them  against  the  shocks  and  frictions  to  which  they  ore 
liable  in  troubled  and  tempestuous  waters,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks, 
and  even  amongst  the  stones  and  gravel  that  form  the  bed  of  an  ordinary 
stream. 

The  Mucous  Orifices  on  the  Head. 

§  3.  But  there  is  another  admirable  provision  by  which  friction  is 
diminished,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  the  water  upon  the  skin  prevented. 
From  many  orifices,  a  viscid  fluid  is  continually  pouring  forth  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  keeping  every  part  of  it  in  a  state  of  lubrication. 
These  orifices  comnmnicate  with  a  series  of  glands  beneath,  in  which  the 
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fluid  is  secreted.  They  are  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  the  lateral  line  indicates  a  series  of  them.  But  these  outlets  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous  about  the  head.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
and  admire  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement.  For,  as  the  fish  glides 
through  the  water,  the  mucous  secretion,  gently  oozing  from  the  orifices 
on  the  head,  is  carried  backwards  over  the  body  ;  thus  affording  the  most 
efficient  protection  against  the  macerating;  effects  of  the  water,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  diminishing  friction,  adding  materially  to  the  ease  and 
rapidity  of  natation. 


TELESCOPIC  OBJECTS.— March. 

Double  Stars. — 6  h  Leonis;  .51  B  Virginis;  18  LibrsB;  a  Leonis,  both  stars 
red;  c  LibrsB,  a  quadruple  star;  44  k  and  84  o  Virginis;  23  h  Urse  Majoris; 
I  Libre;  23 ft  Ononis;  3i  ^  Draconis;  4  a>AurigaG,  both  stars  reddish;  pandA 
Coronae  Septentrionis ;  y  Virginis,  both  stars  white ;  (  Herculis,  large  star  white, 
small  ash  colour;  39  Bootis,  beautiful  double  star,  both  stars  pale  red ;  k  Cephei, 
fine  double  star;  44  (  Persei,  treble;  ri  in  the  same  constellation,  the  large  star 
red,  the  small  blue;  b  and  t  of  the  Dragon.  The  above  double  stars  may  be 
seen  in  a  42  inch,  with  a  power  of  200, 

NebulsB. — Between  8  and  e  in  Ursa  Major;  S.  of  8  Librae :  near  29  y  Virginis ; 
below  If  Ursa  Majoris;  below  9  Virginis;  N  of  x  in  the  same  constellation;  2 
deg.  south  preceding  K  Leonis;  4  m.  66  s.  south  following  8  Virginis;  29  sec. 
north  following  e  Crater;  6  deg.  S  of  0  and  v  Aurigae ;  below  vl  Virginis,  a  pla- 
netary neb.;  another  of  the  same  kind  near  28  Monoccrotis. 

On  the  11th,  at  18hrs.  33  min.  the  planet  Mars  will  be  in  opposition  to  the 
San. 

The  Solar  Eclipse  on  the  15th  will  not  be  visible  in  Nottingham ;  a  ver^  small 
portion  of  the  sun's  disc,  or  0'05  (diam.  =  I)  will  be  obscured  at  Greenwich. 

MAGNIFYING  POWERS  FOR  ASTRONOMICAL  PURPOSES. 

For  the  Sun  and  Moon,  powers  of  40  and  70. — For  the  planets  80,  130,  and 
160.  Few  telescopes  will  bear  a  higher  power  than  the  latter  on  these  objects. 
Japiter's  belts  are  visible  with  80;  his  satellites  with  15.  Saturn's  ring  may  be 
seen  with  40;  his  belts  require  a  power  of  130.  The  6th  and  7th  satellites  of 
this  planet  are  visible  with  130;  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  require  higher  powers, 
and  very  perfect  instruments;  while  the  1st  and  2nd  have  only  been  discerned 
with  the  most  powerful  telescopes  in  existence. — Double  stars:  these  objects 
require  different  magnifying  powers,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  stars. — 
a  Geminorum  (Castor),  y  Arietis  (Mesarthim),  a  Herculis,  a  Urss  Minoris,  and 
7  Delphini,  are  visible  with  80.  i;  Coron»  requires  460;  h  Draconis  500  at 
least ;  $  Persei,  a  still  higher  power. 

J.  R.  H. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

AsTRONOMT. — Astronomical  ObMenrations  made  at  the  Imperial  Observatory 
at  Wllna,  in  the  year  183o.  By  M.  Slavinski.  These  observations  are  of  a 
similar  nature  to  those  made  in  former  years,  and  communicated  to  the  Society 
from  time  to  time.  The  present  collection  consists  of  observations  of  Jupiter^ 
SaiurHj  Martf  and  Uranus^  as  well  &s  of  moon-culminating  stars,  occultaiions  of 
stars  by  the  moon,  and  eclipses  of  Jnpitefa  satellites.  The  geocentric  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  each  planet,  and  for  each  day  of  observation,  are 
compared  with  the  positions  deduced  from  Encke's  Berlin  Ephemeria,  and  the 
differences  noted.  In  the  case  of  Jupiter  these  differences  in  right  ascension  are 
allpositive,  and  the  maximum  difference  is  1*,36;  iu  declination  the  maximum 
differences  are  —  4"*1  and  +  ^''9*  In  the  case  of  Sntum,  the  differences  are 
likewise  (with  one  slight  exception)  all  positive,  the  maximum  being  0*,80 ;  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  declinations,  the  whole  of  the  differences  being 
positive,  and  varying  from  ld'''6  to  28"'l.  In  the  case  of  .Vara,  the  differences 
in  right  ascension  vary  from  — 0»,25  to  +  0«,52;  and  in  declination  from  —  1"  9 
to  4-  17"  6.  In  the  case  of  Uranus,  the  differences  in  right  ascension  are  very 
considerable,  and  all  positive,  varying  from  3*,07  to  4*,02;  but  in  declination  the 
differences  are  not  so  great,  being  confined  within  — 4" '9  and  +  3"'9.  These 
large  errors  in  the  tables  of  some  of  the  planets  are  confirmed  by  observations 
made  at  other  observatories;  and  will  doubtless,  in  time,  lead  to  their  correction. 

Geography. — The  following  notice  of  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  by  Lieut  Wo<»d,  one  of  the  officers  serving  under  Captain  Alexander 
Burnes,  F.R.S.,  in  his  political  and  scientific  mission  to  Cabul,  is  contained  in 
a  letter  from  Captain  Burnes:  **  This  celebrated  river*'  (the  Oxus)  **  rises  in  the 
elevated  region  of  Pameer  in  Sinkoal  It  issues  from  a  sheet  of  water,  encircled 
on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  by  bills,  through  which  the  infant  river  runs ; 
commencing  its  course  at  the  great  elevation  of  about  15,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  To  this  sheet 
of  water  Lieut.  VVood  proposes  to  assign  the  name  of  Lake  Ftctona,  in  honour 
of  Her  Majesty. •* 

Botanical  Society. — Jan  18, — J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  G.  E.  Dennes,  F.  L.  S.,  exhibited  garden  specimens  of  Aapidium 
rigidum,  sent  to  him  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  from  a  root  brought  by  him  from 
Ingleboro',  Yorkshire,  1815.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper,  Curator, 
being  a  continuation  of  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  Plants  in  the 
Vicinity  of  London;"  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  of  the  104  natural  ordtrs, 
536  genera,  and  1452  species  mentioned  in  Dr.  Lindley's  first  edition  of  the 
"  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,"  Mr.  Cooper  had  found  82  natural  orders,  351 
genera,  804  species,  as  mentioned  in  the  **  Flora  Metmpolitana" — a  number,  as 
was  shown  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  greater  than  recorded  in  any  other  local 
Flora  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  attributed  to  the  great  diversity  of  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis. 

Maonktic  Observation. — A  deputy  from  the  Royal  Society  have  had  an 
interview  with  Viscount  Melbourne  to  commnnfcate  some  resoliiion  of  the 
council,  recommending  the  equipment  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  Southern 
region,  with  a  view  to  Magnetic  Observation,  and  the  establishment  of  fixed 
Magnetic  Observatories  in  Canada,  St.  Helena,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Ceylon, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

New  Crustacea. — A  surgeon  of  the  French  navy,  M.  Mistre,  just  arrived  at 
Brest,  among  several  new  and  interestiug  objects  of  natural  history,  has  broui^ht 
a  new  Maelura,  which  he  found  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  Puina  nobilis.  The 
existence  of  this  Crustacea  in  the  seas  of  the  New  World  is  a  curious  fact  in 
the  geoffrsphy  of  zoology,  for  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  has  only  been  found 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

New  Invention. — A  saddler  of  the  name  of  CoUinson,  an  ingenious  young 
man,  residlsnt  in  Bumestnw,  near  Bedale,  has  invented  a  saddle  with  an  air  seat, 
which,  from  its  comfortable  pliancy  and  elasticity,  prevents  much  of  the  wear- 
ings  and  all  the  other  osi>al  unpleasant  consequences  occasioned  by  long  sitting 
on  horseback. 
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SiucATBS  or  Soda  — M.  Fritzitcbe  has  described  two  crystallized  compounds 
of  silicate  of  soda  and  water  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
6t.Peter8bargh.  When  silicate  is  dissolyed  to  saturation  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  capable  of  beln^  almost  entirely  converted 
into  crystals.  If  the  solution  be  concentrated,  a  crystalline  mass  is  formed  in  a 
few  days;  whereas  if  it  be  moderately  diluted,  it  deposits  crystalline  radiated 
benispherical  masses,  or  scales  or  laminae  composed  of  crystals  which  are  more 
or  less  distinct.  When  this  compound  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  crystals  are 
obtained  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  are  perfectly  formed,  and  hare  polished 
surfaces;  these  are  the  crystals  which  were  submitted  to  analysis,  and  were  used 
for  the  determination  of  the  crystalline  form  ;  this  salt  was  anal? sed  in  the  usual 
way;  that  is,  it  was  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  quantities  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  silica  determined ;  66  8  piirts  of  the  crystals,  pulyerized 
and  pressed  between  folds  of  paper  to  remore  their  moisture  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, gave  14*4  of  silica  and  275  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  equivalent  to 
I4'6  of  soda ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  then  37-8  or  56*69  per  cent.  On  exposing 
some  entire  crystals,  but  which  iTobably  retained  a  little  moisture,  to  a  strong 
beat,  the  loss  amounted  to  57*23  per  cent.  The  salt  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  cbmpoted  of 

By  laalytb.  Thaory. 

Silica 21*55 21*52 

Soda 21*86 21  '86 

Water 56  59. 56-62 

100-  too- 

The  author  represents  it  by  Na^  Si<  4-  27  H.    If  this  salt  be  exposed  to  atmos- 

Sheric  air,  it  is  altered  by  the  absorptiolT  of  carbonic  acid,  but  it  does  not 
eliquesce.  Placed  under  a  receiver  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  expands,  first  at  the 
surface,  and  after  some  time  even  to  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  but  it  preserves  its 
form.  When  heated  to  122^  Fahr.  it  fuses  and  forms  a  sirupy  liquid,  which 
on  cooling  does  not  solidify,  but  long  retains  its  liquid  state.  The  form  of 
these  crystals  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Nordenskioid ;  they  belong  to  the 
prismatic  system. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  following  paper  was  read. — Experi- 
ments made  on  a  piece  ol  rena  Silver,  saved  from  the  Lady  Charlotte,  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  December,  1838,  as  to  its  capability  of  holding  water, 
bj  W.D.  Hagffard,  Esq.  Plata  Pena,is  silver  collected  by  quicksilver  iSter  the 
ore  is  pound^;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  mould,  and,  by  great  force,  the  quicksilver 
is  squeezed  out,  when  it  forms  a  mass  resembling  dry  mortar,  of  great  porosity. 

lb.  oz.  dwt  Trojr  weiidit 
Origiiial  weight,  when  taken  from  the  box  ...wwmm  38  10    0       Deer,  in  wu 

lb.  oz.  dwu 
One  ^y  plsoed  befbiv  the  fire—  »«»»iw»'  w»o«o»»»o»»«  w.«»»»i  37    U  1&         19    6 

juftntn  usy  »<v».<»<»»»^<<»»<<<»».%»^»*<»»»^%».i^w^<.^^  w»^  ^^^  »v.w^.  %<<w<»<»>  o4    us        u    o    3 

Weight  of  veter.«.««.    4    9    3 

lb.  oz.  dwt.     Incr.  in  wt. 
Weight  of  the  piece,  suppoeed  to  be  quite  dry  ««««».  34    0    2         lb.  oz.  dwt. 

Gained  in  water  ftt>m  the  air«^  0    4    7 

lb.  oz.  dwt.    lb  oz.  dwt. 
Weight  after  water  had  been  forced  into  it  .>..^>«.  39    1  19         4    9  10 

Total  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  pieoe««^    117 
A  silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Green,  for  his  communicati<«n  **  On 
tlw  Canal  Lifts  on  the  Grand  Western  canal," — to  Mr.  Harrison,  fur  his  com- 
munication **  On  the  Drops  on  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railway,"— «nd  to 
Jodah  Richards,  for  his  eUborate  Drawing  or  the  RhTmnev  Iron.works. 

PaiWTiiio  m  Pakis.— In  the  course  of  the  year  1838,  there  were  printed  in 
Park  6^fiU3  works  in  the  French.  Latin,  German,  Portuguese,  and  other  lan- 
gaagcs;  also  976  engravings  and  lithographic  drawinp,  183  plans  and  maps, 
and  upwards  of  1000  musical  works. 
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Curvature  of  Surfaces. — The  principal  object  of  Professor  Young's  paper, 
in  the  Cnnrature  of  Surfaces,  read  Dec.  20,  was  to  remove  the  obscurity  in 
which  that  part  of  the  theory  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces,  which  relates  to 
umbilical  points,  has  been  left  by  Mauge  and  Dupin,  to  whom,  however,  subse- 
quently to  the  labours  of  Euier,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a  comprehensive 
and  systematic  theory  of  the  curvatnre  of  surfaces.  In  it,  the  author  shewed, 
that  the  lines  of  curvature  at  an  umbilic  are  not,  as  at  other  points  on  a  surface, 
two  in  number,  or,  as  had  been  stated  by  Dupin,  limited,  but  that  they  proceed 
in  every  possible  direction  from  the  umbilic. 

Literature  and  Art. — According  to  the  Supplement  to  Bent's  Monthly 
Advertiser  for  1838,  which  contains  alphabetical  lists  of  the  new  books  and 
engravings  published  in  London  during  the  last  year,  there  appears  an  increase 
of  new  publications,  the  number  of  books  amounting  to  1550,  ( 1850  vols.)  exclu- 
sive of  new  editions,  pamphlets,  or  periodicals,  being  170  more  than  in  1837. 
The  number  of  engravings  is 87,  (including  35  portraits)  16  of  which  are  engraved 
in  the  line  manner,  41  in  Mezzotinto,  14  in  aquatint,  and  16  in  chalk,  litho- 
graph, &c. 

British  Association. — The  local  committee  of  the  British  Association  met 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  19,  1839,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  auditors,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Wasson.  The  total  receipts  of  the  association  were  £4563  Is.  lOd. 
the  disbursements  £4375  17s.  3d.  leaving  a  balance  of  £187  4s.  9d.  A  general 
report  of  the  proceeds  of  the  committee  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  A 
discussion  then  arose  as  to  how  the  money  was  to  be  applied,  and  we  believe  it 
was  finally  adopted  that  £100  should  be  given  towards  the  purchase  of  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  shells,  and  the  remainder  should  be  divided  between  the 
Library  and  Philosophical  Society,  Natural  History  Society.  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tate,  Medical  School,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Opening  of  the  Midland  Counties  Railway. — The  line  from  Notting- 
ham to  Derby  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  and  the  whole  from  Derby 
and  Nottingham  to  Rugby  early  in  the  summer  of  next  year.  Progress  of  the 
works,  from  June  4  to  December  29,  ia38:— Earth  work  executed,  1,462,430 
cubic  yards;  amount  paid  for  works,  £197.781 ;  amount  paid  for  lands,  £55.474. 
Present  state  of  the  works : — Men,  4035 ;  horses,  457 ;  engines,  two  locomotive, 
one  stationary. 

Aristocratic  Smuggling. — As  the  proprietor  of  the  American  Wine  and 
Spirit  Stores,  56,  Oxford-street,  was  examining  a  small  case  of  an  Indian  spirit, 
very  scarce  in  this  country,  he  discovered  that  the  rough-hewn  wood  case  pos- 
sessed a  false  lid,  and  forcibly  breaking  this  open,  he,  to  his  surprise,  drew  forth 
a  large  rose-cut  diamond  of  immense  value,  around  which  was  a  slip  of  paper, 
with  the  name  of  a  wealthy  English  nobleman  written  thereon,  uiformation 
was  immediately  given  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  the  diamond  handed  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  Commissioners. 

Antiquities. — In  the  line  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  at  Long  Ash- 
ton,  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  an  ancient  village,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  extent,  have  been  discovered.  Numerous  coins  of  Constantine  and  Severus 
have  been  dug  up,  and  also  numerous  domestic  utensils. 

Antiquities  in  Africa. — During  the  recent  expedition  of  a  French  force, 
under  General  Gallois,  to  the  town  of  Setiff,  a  dependency  upon  Algiers,  one 
of  those  splendid  triumphal  arches  erected  by  the  Romans  was  discovered  in 
perfect  preservation,  bearing  an  inscription  which  records  that  it  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  Caracalla,  and  Julia  his  mother,  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Zoological  Society. — The  council  have  purchased  a  young  male  chimpan- 
zee. He  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  former  chimpanzee,  of  amusing  memory, 
whom  many  of  onr  readers  visited  three  years  since,  in  what  was  called  the 
keeper's  kitchen,  but  he  is  healthy  and  in  good  spirits,  and  equally  worthy  of 
notice.  It  may  be  worth  reminding  our  young  friends  that  the  chimpanzee  is 
from  Africa,  and  that  Asia  is  the  native  country  of  the  chesnut  coloured  oran, 
now  alto  alive  at  the  gardens. 
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SoLAE  Phenomena. — There  is  now  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun  a  very  fine 
spot,  nearly  large  enough  to  be  seen  without  a  fflass.  With  a  power  of  150  to 
200,  it  appears  nearly  oval,  of  a  dark  black,  and  separated  by  two  bright  lines 
from  the  northern  side;  the  one  to  the  northwest  extending  to  the  centre,  and 
there  forming  a  bright  spot  of  considerable  size,  equal  in  brightness  to  the  rest 
of  the  sun.  By  the  an^le  this  spot  subtends,  it  cannot  be  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  whole  earth.  There  are  likewise  20  other  small  spots  on  various  parts  of 
his  disc,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  contined  to  within  30  degrees  of  the  sun's 
equator.  As  the  spot  will  approach  near  to  the  sun's  centie,  it  should  be  care- 
fally  watched  until  its  disappearance,  and  on  its  return  compared  with  its 
previous  place,  if  it  still  continues  its  exact  situation;  or  whether  its  motion 
coincides  with  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis.  By  a  careful  observation  from  day 
to  day,  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing,  in  some  degree,  to  light  the  physical 
construction  of  that  luminary,  which  is  at  present  so  contradictory. 

A  Hornet's  Nkst. — Among  the  donations  recently  made  to  the  Zoological 
Society  is  a  hornet's  nest,  from  Ceylon,  presented  b>  the  Right  Hon.  S.  M'Ken- 
zie,  the  governor ;  it  resembles  an  immense  cone,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and 
of  corresponding  circumference  at  the  base;  it  contains  innumerable  little  cells, 
like  a  honeycomb. 

CoR(»NER8. — The  whole  charge  of  coroners  in  Middlesex  and  Westminster, 
last  year,  was  jf  4709  15s.  4d. 

Steam  Vessels. — There  are  at  present  upwards  of  600  steam  vessels  employed 
upon  the  waters  of  the  3f  ississipi  ulone. 

Free  Trade  in  Macuinery. — Mr.  William  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
received  an  order  for  ten  of  his  locomotive  engines,  from  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  Railroad  Company,  in  England. 

Trade  of  the  Tyne. — In  the  year  1821,  000  vessels  cleared  from  the  Tyne 
for  foreign  ports:  in  1838  the  number  was  21)00. 

Letters  to  France. — Letters  which  pass  through  the  French  Post-office, 
from  England,  written  on  Bath  post  paper,  and  sealed  with  wax,  have  lately 
been  charged  double,  and,  in  many  instances,  treble  postage,  only  one-eighth  of 
an  ounce  being  allowed  for  a  single  letter. 

Road  to  the  Red  Sea. — We  learn  by  letters  from  Alexandria,  that  800 
Europeans  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  last  year,  on  their  passage  to  and  from 
India;  and  that  a  regular  coach  conveyance  will  be  soon  established  between 
the  shores  of  the  Levant  and  the  nearest  point  fur  embarkation  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

Munificent  Donations. — The  Rev.  Doctor  Warneford  has  given  the  princely 
donations  of  £1000  to  the  Radcliire  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oxford,  £2000  to  the 
Cork-street  Eye  Institution  at  Gloucester,  and  £2000  to  the  Society  for  tlie 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  F'oreign  Parts. 

The  late  Mr.  Nicholson. — When  this  eminent  flute-player  died,  he  left  a 
•on  and  daughter  totally  unprovided  for:  a  concert  was  given  for  their  benefit, 
which  realised  a  sum  sufficient  to  place  the  daughter  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mas'tc,  the  directors  of  that  Institution  liberally  giving  her  the  b  *nefit  of  a  good 
musical  education  gratuitously;  and  she  was  progressing  rapidly  as  a  piano 
forte  player,  when  a  latent  tendency  to  consumption  dii>played  itself;  and  so 
rapid  was  its  progress  on  her  delicate  constitution,  that  she  breathed  her  last  on 
Sunday  evening,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  The  son  is  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house 

Extraordinary  Sheet  of  Paper. — There  was  sent  from  the  paper  manu- 
factory, at  Colinton,  last  week,  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  weighing  5.3;Ubs.  and 
upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  breadth  was  only  50  inches.     Were 
a  ream  of  paper  composed  of  similar  sheets  made,  it  would  weigh  2G6,500lbs. 
or  upwards  of  123  tons. 

Religious  Tract  Society. — This  society  has  issued  a  statement  from  which 
it  appears  that  during  the  last  year,  the  society  issued  publications  to  the  num- 
ber of  15,000,000  and  upwards. 

Fallen  TiMBKR.~It  has  been  ascertained  that  3,832  trees  were  blown  down 
doriog  the  late  storm  in  the  Earl  of  Derby's  domain  at  Knowsley. 

Cattle  Howard,  the  extensive  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  has  suffered 
ftrerelT  bj  the  late  hurricane ;  and  although  the  mansion  has  sustained  little 
or  DO  damage,  it  is  said  that  £7000.  will  not  cover  the  damage  done  to  the 
estate. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD. 

The  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  consequent  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Glenelg 
from  the  Colonial  office,  have  been  arrani^ed.  The  Marqnis  of  Normanby-snc- 
ceeds  to  the  Colonial  seals,  and  Lord  Morpeth  obtains  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
•till  retaining  the  Secretaryship  of  Ireland. 

We  have  accounts  from  Slam,  which  state  that  the  Malays  had  again  taken 
possession  of  Qnedrat 

Cologne,  Jan.  2-), — Orders  have  been  received  here  for  the  14th  and  15th 
divisions  immediately  to  call  in  the  reserve  of  war,  and  to  increase  the  battalions 
to  one  thousand  men.  Expresses  were  immediately  sent  to  the  district  magis- 
trateii,  and  such  measures  taken  that  two  divisions  will  be  ready  to  move  on  the 
1st  of  February. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  lately  declared  to  a  person  who  takes  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  Belgians,  and  has  eloquently  defended  them,  that  the  formation  of  a 
French  army  in  the  northern  departments  was  not  with  any  views  hostile  to 
Belgium.  The  French  army,  said*  he,  cannot  join  the  Belgians  in  their 
resistance,  but  if  they  should  be  overpowered  it  would  suffer  itself  to  be  cut  to 
pirces  rather  than  let  a  German  battalion  pass  the  limits  traced  by  the  24 
articles. 

GaEECE  — The  last  accounts  from  Athens  state,  that  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece  was  hourly  becoming  more  Russian,  and  consequently  approaching  to 
ruin  as  fast  as  possible.  Cum  was  excessively  dear,  large  quantities  having 
been  purchased  for  England.  A  Frenchman  has  obtained  a  grant  of  a  patent 
for  twenty  years  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beetroot,  and  of  1000 
stremater  of  land  in  any  situation  he  might  point  out.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
partner  in  a  London  house  then  in  Atheos  would  do  something  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  bank,  an  institution  the  want  of  which  was  severely  felt 

AraiCA. — The  Cape  papers  mention  that  on  the  day  of  emancipation  (the  1st 
of  December)  from  dOO«>  to  6()00  apprentices  were  set  free  in  Cape  Town,  and 
that  a  number  came  in  from  the  country  on  the  same  day,  yet  no  outrage  was 
committed;  and  it  is  admitted  that  during  the  first  days  of  their  freedom  their 
conduct  was  extremely  creditable  to  them. 

A  British  fleet,  consisting  of  13  sail,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Douglass,  has  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz,  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  Minister,  has 
returned  in  this  expedition,  the  intention  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mexico  has  declared  war  against  France.  We  are 
astonished, however,  that  the  declaration  has  not  been  published  in  this  country, 
and  look  for  it  with  some  solicitude.  Admiral  Baudiz,  it  seems  too,  has  ordered 
the  naval  force  of  France  m  the  Pacific  to  proceed  to  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  object  is  to  protect  French  commerce, 
or  to  enforce  a  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports  there. 

The  Jjeipnc  Gazette  states  that  the  Prussian  government  has  definitively 
Vesolved  npon  causing  marriages  to  be  celebrated  before  a  civil  magistrate, 
instead  of  an  ecclesiastical  one;  but  the  law  on  this  subject  will  not  be  promul- 
gated for  some  time- 

SouTH  AusTRALi4« — Papcrs  from  South  Australia  have  come  to  hand  to  the 
22d  of  July.  The  installation  of  Mr.  Geo.  Milner  Stephen,  as  acting  Governor 
of  the  colony,  on  the  departure  of  Governor  Hindmarsh,  took  place  on  the  lith. 

Bishop  or  WATsapoaD. — Doctor  Sandcs,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  is  to  be  the 
Bishop  i4  Waterford,  Cashel,  &c.,  and  rumour  still  has  it  that  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Ludlow  Tonson,  (brother  of  Lord  Riversdale,)  is  to  be  tlie  new  Bishop. 

King's  College,  London — The  Hev.  John  Jjonsdale,  B..D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  College,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  James 
Rose.  A  subscription  has  been  entered  into,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  pro- 
fessors, masters,  and  students,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  testimonial  in  the 
College  Chapel,  commemorative  of  their  sincere  regard  for  the  late  head  of  the 
institution. 

Capt  Charles  Napier,  recently  appointed  to  the  PowerAil  ship  of  the  line,  at 
Sheemess,  has  joined  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopfield,  in  the 
Mediterranean  station. 

The  Leinster  Express  says,  that  two  men  have  been  arrested,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Lord  Norburv. 
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At  Rome  on  the  12th  of  Jannarv,  1830,  the  veteran  German  Artist,  Joseph  Anthony  Koch. 

On  Monday  morning,  Feb.  lltfi,  at  liis  house  in  Stephen's-green,  Dnbhn,  the  Kight  Hon. 
W.  Sanren,  he  was  for  many  years  attomej-general  for  Ireland,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  hish  Toir  principles.  tic  had  taken  a  carriage  airing  on  Sunday,  seemingly  in 
tolerable  health. 

On  the  8th  Feb.,  after  a  long  illness,  universally  regretted,  John  Vondramini,  Esq.  the 
celebrated  engraver,  aged  70. 

Feb.  7,  in  Urosvenor-street,  Frank  Sotheran,  Esq  ,  Admiral  of  the  White  Squadron  of 
Her  Migesty's  fleet,  aged  73  years,  formorly  M  P.  for  the  county  of  Nottingham. 

Lately,  Mr.  Thomas  King,  who  has  been  long  advantageously  known  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Lately,  Lord  Cleaienk,  Captain  in  the  Prince  of  Wales'*  Donegal  Militia. 

On  the  30th  of  Jan.  at  Nottingham,  of  inflammation,  aged  31,  Mr.  Edward  Creswell, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  E.  Creswell,  M  A.,  Vicar  of  Lenton  and  Radford,  sincerely  regretted 
by  his  family  and  friends. 

On  the  37th  of  Jan,  at  the  reiddenee  of  his  brother  Dr.  Blake  in  Nottingham.  Walter 
Blake,  Em..  Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty's  61st  Regiment,  and  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Blake,  of  Sackvillo-street,  Dublin. 

Jan.  19,  His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Lnzcm- 
burgh  for  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

At  Cantries,  St.  Lucia,  on  81st  of  Nov.  last,  James  Auchcrson,  Esq.,  Senior  Special 
Chief  Jostice  of  that  Island,  aged  31  years.— His  death  will  be  long  and  deeply  r^rotted  by 
both  the  white  and  black  population  of  the  Island, 


Prices  of  the  English  Funds  from  January  30  to  Fcbniary  30. 


Bank  Stock 202\  to  303| 

Three  per  Cent,  red 03$  to  03} 

Three  per  Cent  Consols 93    to  93| 

Consob  for  Account 02|  to  93 


3)  per  Cent,  red   100|  to  100| 

New  3)  per  Cents    07|    to  100} 

Long  Annuities  142    to  16 


The  average  prices  of  grain  for  the  part  month  bave  been 

Oats  <^>^^%N>%>>v.>.>»..^»>.»>.^>>.»...^l8.  @  34s. 

There  has  been  a  little  variation  iu  the  rate  of  grain  during  the  month.  Once  or  twice  tbe  prices, 
especiaUy  of  fine  samples,  looked  upward :  but  they  did  not  on  the  wbole  sustain  the  advance.  The 
pnee  offbeat  at  the  present  time  (Feb.  20.)  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  at  tbe  same  time  last  month, 
— ■*.  barley  and  oats  (except  very  good  samples)  are  a  little  lower. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT,  from  Jan.  10,  to  Fsb.  18. 

The  weather  during  this  monUi  bss  been  subject  to  many  cbanges,  but  a  winteriy  and  tempee- 
taoQS  character  has  prevailed.  Jan.  20th,  a  long  fall  of  rain  began  fVom  tbe  East,  lasting  till  nearly 
noon  <m  the  31st,  when  the  wind,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  came  round  to  the  West.  Moderate  weather 
sneoeeded  for  a  few  days,  and  on  tbe  2ftth  it  became  very  winterly,  and  continued  so  till  the  4th  of 
Febroary.  8barp  snowstorms  on  the  36th,  37tb,  and  ^^,  but  the  29tb  promised  a  chai^,  from 
ttie  wind  shifting  to  tbe  South,  and  the  6now  which  began  first  to  fall  changing  into  rain.  But  tbe 
wind  suddenly  went  back  to  the  Northwest,  and  after  a  heavy  snow-storm,  a  very  sharp  fWiet  sue* 
eeeded.  (hi  the  mominff  of  the  30«h,  the  thermometer  stood  at  30 ',  and  during  the  day  it  did  not 
rise  above  28,  the  wind  blowing  with  intense  fliry  ftxim  the  West,  and  a  low  barometer  which  still 
eoDtinucd  to  fall.  A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  snow  set  in  at  niuht,  which  lasted  several  hours^ 
•ad  brought  the  wind  to  nearly  North  On  the  Gist,  heavy  sweeping  snow-storms  succeeded  each 
other  with  great  rapidity,  the  thermometer  being  below  fVeezing  point  during  the  whole  day.  At 
ojflbt  the  sky  becams  quite  clear,  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  thermometer  stood  at  19,  being 
tte  lowest  station  during  the  winter,  except  on  the  10th  of  January.  The  severity  of  the  troni  pro- 
Aieed  a  great  quantity  of  ground  ice  in  the  Trent  on  the  Ist  of  February,  but  this  would  hardly  have 
been  the  ease,  but  for  the  strong  wind  which  accompanied  it.  Tbe  same  result  has  frequently 
Allowed  on  farmer  occasions,  proring  that  ice  will  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  Trent  when  its  surface 
b  eftitated,  wiib  a  much  less  depre«ision  of  temperature  than  when  the  water  is  smooth.  A  fact  not 
nmrorthy  of  notice  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  sets  beyond  all  doubt,  if  any  yet  remain,  this  theory 
of  ground  ioe.  A  boat  half  loaded,  which  came  down  the  Trent  during  thb  fi-ost,  accumulated  so 
thiek  a  eoat  of  ice  underneath,  that  when  in  the  canal  she  could  but  just  swim.  The  ice  could 
seareeiy  be  leas  than  SO  inches  thick,  for  it  raised  the  boat  0  inches  higher  out  of  the  water  than  she 
Mood  befofe* 

Do  the  three  first  days  of  February,  tbe  ft-ost  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  a  brisk  South  wind  on  the  4th 
made  short  work  of  setting  tbe  navigation  free.  On  the  5th  it  rained  heavily  for  six  hours  at  night, 
after  which  the  barometer  rose  conbiderably,  and  mild  steady  weather  succeeded.  On  the  9th,  the 
Ihenuometer  was  as  hi|^  as  55*>,  which  produced  a  sensation  of  heat  quitn  oppressive.  Strong  winds 
fcOowed,  espedally  on  the  14th  and  Idtb,  and  tbe  three  last  days  of  Qie  period  spoken  of  in  this 
npoit  are  characterized  by  a  return  of  snow-storms  and  sharp  frosts. 

AlOoi^  there  has  been  nothing  like  a  steady  frost  during  tbe  whole  winter,  yet  we  have  been 
vWled  a^la  and  again  by  every  description  of  winterly  and  indement  weather. 
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THE    CLERK   OF   WIGSTON. 

BY  THOMAS  FEATHERSTONE. 

It  was  on  a  bleak  Saturday  night  in  the  month  of  March,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Cromwell  had  restored  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  many  a  gallant  noble,  who  had  lain  in  a  state  of  torpor  during 
the  wintry  protectorate,  flocked  from  all  countries  towards  London  to 
bask  again  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  that  two  men  journeyed  on  horse- 
back along  the  high  road  between  Leicester  and  Harborough.  They  had 
just  quitted  the  former  place,  and  were  slightly  ascending  Knighton  hill, 
when  one  of  the  travellers  broke  out  into  the  following  exclamation. 

"  *Twas  a  fool's  freak  after  all,  sapient  signor,  to  (piit  brave  wine, 
choice  wits,  a  roaring  fireside,  and  the  most  accomplished  courtezans,  for 
a  scurvy,  nipping  air  like  this.     Ugh  !  the  wind  pierces  to  the  marrow.** 

"  The  wine  grew  muddy  and  the  wit  irksome,"  replied  the  other,  care- 
lessly, **  but  nothing  were  too  coarse  for  thy  lewd  appetite.  Ill  beseems 
it  one  of  my  condition  to  associate  with  a  knave  like  thee,  that  art  fitted 
to  herd  only  with  porliugals  and  swash  bucklers  in  the  classic  purlieus 
of  Alsace." 

"  Slife  !  thou  hast  tacn  a  mighty  call  to  virtue  o'tho  sudden.  Hast  so 
soon  forgotten  our  mad  freaks  at  Antwerji,  and  Bruges,  wherein  thou 
weit  ever  foremost  ?  ' 

**  'Twas  tby  example  led  me,  knave  Gilbert.  But  I  have  made  a  re- 
solution to  refonn.  My  lands,  so  long  sequestrated,  his  Majesty  has 
considerately  returned  to  me ;  therefore  will  I  set  about  improving  my 
studies,  and  lead  a  staid  and  sober  course." 

'*  A  notable  resolve,  truly.  Hark  ye,  brother  Valentine  Maynard, 
an  such  be  your  bent,  turn  vour  horse's  .head  forthwith,  and  ride  any 
b2  ' 
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where  but  to  Charles's  Court,  where  thou  wilt  meet  with  those  who  shall 
unseam  thy  patched-up  virtue,  in  less  time  tlian  it  shall  cost  thee  to  re- 
peat a  pator.     Out  upon  such  hypocritical  fancies  I " 

"  Such  is  mv  resolve,  nevertheless." 

'*  Follow  it.  But  mind  thee  of  our  compact ;  thou  mayst  have  for- 
gotten it  ?  " 

"  I  remember ;  trust  me,"  answered  Valentine,  slightly ;  and  drawing 
his  mantle  closer  around  him,  urged  his  steed  into  a  brisk  canter. 

"  I  toill  trust  thee,"  echoed  his  companion,  "  while  thou  art  in  my 
sight.  I  shrewdly  suspect  thou  meanst  to  play  me  a  knave*s  trick,  after 
all  thy  fair  protestations.  Curses  on  my  tender-heartedness,  that  could 
not  have  left  thee  to  thy  fate,  when  a  minute  more  would  have  removed 
every  obstacle  to  my  inheritance.  Thou  art  no  brother  of  mine ;  why 
should  I  hesitate  to  strike  thee  dead  even  as  we  lide  along !  Tis  a 
gloomy  night  and  favourable  to  such  a  deed,  and  ere  we  reach  Har- 
borough  will  have  far  advanced. — 111  think  upon't." 

"  With  this  conclusion,  he  struck  his  spurs  into  his  steed,  and  came 
quickly  alongside  his  companion.  They  rode  in  silence  for  some  time, 
each  absorbed  in  his  own  speculations,  when  another  horseman  was  heard 
at  some  distance  behind,  coming  along  at  a  furious  gallop. 

"  Who ! ^who  ! 0—0 — o— o ! "    shouted  the  rider,  in  a  voice 

that  seemed  almost  spent  from  exertion,  and  holding  back  and  tugging 
with  all  hb  might  at  the  bridle  rein  of  a  little  Shetland  pony.  The  per^ 
son  of  the  equestrian,  apparently,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  stature,  assumed 
nearly  an  horizontal  position ;  his  head  extending  some  space  over  the 
animal  s  hind  quarters,  and  his  legs  protruding  a  still  greater  distance 
beyond  its  chest;  while  a  couple  of  market  baskets  suspended  on  either 
side,  and  another  containing  some  brittle  ware,  slung  at  the  back  of  the 
horseman,  rattled  so  vigorously  against  the  flanks  of  the  irritable  steed, 
and  kept  up  such  a  continuous  clatter,  as  excited  it  to  the  very  pitch  of 
its  mettle. 

The  Cavaliers  drew  their  horses  each  across  the  road ;  whereupon  the 
pony,  without  attempting  to  abate  its  speed,  ducked  on  a  sudden  and 
pitched  the  rider  fairly  upon  his  feet ;  then  darting  round  the  interruption, 
made  off  at  a  swifter  gallop,  the  market  baskets  fluttering  like  a  pair  of 
wings,  and  dislodging  portions  of  their  fragmentary  contents  at  ^xery 
bound. 

"  That  beast  will  be  the  ruin  of  me,"  ejaculated  the  discomfited  horse- 
man, in  a  rueful  tone.  '*  Here's  r  pretty  upset  of  pills  and  plaisters ; 
cathartics,  emetics,  poultices,  analeptics,  gargles,  glyslers,  julaps,  salves, 
balsams,  phylacterys,  and  diuretics;  besides  a  packet  of  Shelfeld  lancets, 
that  cost  me  no  less  a  piece  than  a  silver  groat,  by  heaven's  light !  The 
foul  fiend  rive  the  obstinate  bnite  I  when  shall  I  recover  such  a  dire 
mishap  ?" 

A  volley  of  laughter  succeeded  this  soiTowful  lamentation,  until  the 
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tears  £urly  streamed  fix>m  the  eyes  of  Valentine  Maynard,  who  was  fain 
to  hold  his  sides,  which  shook  with  the  excitement  of  his  risible  organs — 
*'  Come,  come,**  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  he  could  recover  speech, 
"  chide  not  at  Fortune.  She  is  a  trickey  jade,  and  as  lavish  of  her  smiles 
as  of  her  frowns.     Thoii'rt  an  Apothecary  ?  " 

",  At  your  service,  fair  sir.  An  humble  follower  of  the  divine  Escula- 
pins.  Ahem !  Vulgo,  a  mender  of  cracked  sconces,  Ventis  Secundus ! 
an  operator,  semper  paratus  !  Amputation  ;  phlebotomy ;  tooth  extract- 
ing; or  midwifery.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  your  humble  servant  and 
Sampson  Seaweed  by  name,  professor  of  pharmacy,  ahem  1  In  utroque 
fidelis  !  - 

He  concluded  with  a  profound  congee,  which  was  harshly  interrupted 
by  Gilbert  Maynard,  bidding  him  quit  his  prate,  and  requesting  his 
companion  to  hasten  his  speed. 

"  Nay,"  answered  Valentine,  "  'twere  scant  courtesey  to  the  poor 
knave  to  leave  him  thus,  seeing  he  hath  been  so  scurvily  used  by  his 
untoward  beast.  Get  thee  behind  me,  my  Magnus  Apollo ;  beshrew  my 
heart,  but  thou  shalt  ride  into  the  next  village. 

**  And  that  is  as  far  as  I  have  to  journey,  fair  sir.  We  are  ali'eady 
within  a  mile  of  Wigston,  which  you  may  observe  by  the  lights  that 
glance  yonder  among  the  trees.  Would  we  were  there,  for  verily  mine 
hypogastrium  yeameth  after  some  cordial  comfort,  to  make  amends  for 
this  dolorous  mishap— Heigho  !  " 

'*  Tut !  tut !  Ne  cede  malis !  Is*t  not  so,  sapient  roagister  ?"  re- 
turned Valentine,  assisting  him  to  moimt ;  *'  A  truce  to  thy  melancholies, 
and  now  answer  me  truly  and  definitely,  Wotst  thou,  of  a  fair  damsel  in 
thy  village  yonder,  that  were  a  fitting  handmaiden  for  a  true  bachelor  P  " 

"  Omnia  vincit  amor  !**  ejaculated  the  Mediciuer. 
How  sayst  thou  ?  "  asked  Valentine. 

Inter  nos,"  replied  Mr.  Seaweed,  having  paused  awhile,  *'  1  do," 
Thou  dost  ?  '*  rejoined  the  Cavalier,  quickly,  "  how  is  she  called  ? — 
what  qualities  hath  she  P — speak  ;  is  she  not  beautiful  ?  " 

"  111  warraut  thee." 

"  And  hath  wit  ?  " 

**  In  abundance.** 

"  Refinement  ?  Grace  ?  Elegance  ?" 

"  All,  all." 

••  Admirable !  " 
Nay,  she  hath  more." 
Sayst  thou  ?  " 
A  more  estimable  jewel  than  either,  fair  sir.*' 

"  Name  it,  most  excellent  doctor." 

"  Virtue.'* 

"  Hera  !  a  proper  quality  doubtless,  though  somewhat  musty.     Is  she 

overburdened  with  it  ?  " 
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**  She  is  a  maiden  passing  modest." 

"  Think  St  thou  she  could  affect  an  honest  gentleman — of  a  passing 
pretty  presence  ?  " 

"  Induhitahly :  most  damsels  love  a  pleasing  exterior." 

"  T  need  not,  then,  despair  of  success  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  not,  with  fit  ohservance.     Fortes  fortuna  juvat ! 

"  Thou  wilt  aid  me  to  carry  off  this  paragon  of  excellence^  should  I 
become  enslaved  ?  " 

"  Fata  obstant !    Ahem  ! " 

"  Say  St  thou  ?  Perchance  thou  art  chief  dragon  to  this  modem 
lo." 

•*  She  is  my  only  daughter^**  answered  the  leech,  drily. 

*'  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  chimed  in  Gilbert,  "  This  commences  thy  grave 
reformation.  The  boy  of  eighteen  sets  up  for  an  anchorite,  and  fires  at 
the  bald  description  of  a  painted  doll." 

"  Brother  Gilbert,  thou  laughest  like  a  fiend,"  replied  Valentine,  and 
he  sunk  theiewith  into  a  profound  silence,  which  was  preserved  by  each, 
until  they  rode  into  the  straggling  village  of  Great  Wigston. 

Here  they  presently  came  upon  a  crowd  of  persons,  who  were  collected 
before  one  of  the  houses  on  the  roadside ;  plainly  distinguishable  among 
whom,  was  the  recusant  pony,  now  perfectly  docile,  and  standing  with  its 
head  bent  downward  almost  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  full)'  repented  of  its 
former  rashness.  Beside  it  stood  a  female,  wringing  her  hands  and  weep- 
ing bitterly,  while  a  host  of  bystanders  were  suggesting  various  plans  and 
forming  divers  conjectures  of  the  event  which  had  called  them  together. 

The  woman  no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  apothecary,  as  he 
descended  from  behind  Valentine  Maynard,  than  she  set  up  a  shrill  paean 
of  exultation,  and  immediately  sprung  towards  him,  clasped  her  anns 
around  his  neck,  and  gave  vent  to  her  joy  in  a  thousand  endearing 
epithets. 

•'  Thou  art  safe,  then,  Sampson,  dearest  ?"  she  exclaimed,  "  Quite  safe 
and  scalhless  ?  Nay,  art  sure  on't  P  Out  upon't — let  me  look  at  thee. 
Saint  Mary  guide  us,  but  thou  lookest  wondrous  pale  '•  Art  assured  thou 
hast  taen  no  hurt  ?  Eh,  what  a  fit  of  crying  have  1  had  on't ;  little  did 
I  think  to  see  thee  again  and  alive.  Well  and  a  day,  and  what  has 
become  o"  thy  marketings  ?  Beshrew  me,  but  that  knave  of  a  beast  will 
make  a  widow  o'  me  one  day  !   Heigho  •" 

"  Pry  thee,  Dorcas,  be  comforted,  and  let  thy  tongue  have  rest,"  said 
the  Apothecary,  laying  his  fingers  upon  her  lips.  "  Thou  see  st  1  am 
returned,  and  with  whole  bones,  thanks  to  Providence  and  these  worthy 
gentlemen.  Of  the  store  which  it  cost  me  so  much  pains  to  collect,  and 
well  nigh  drained  my  pouch  of  every  Carolus  to  purchase ;  I  fear  me, 
little  remains." 

**  Let  it  go,  let  it  go,  and  a  murrain  go  with  it  !'*  answered  the  dame,*' 
**  and  these  good  gentlemen  protected  thee  !   a  blessing  o*  their  hearts !   it 
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shall  go  haid  an  they  do  not  win  by  it.  But  why  do  I  stand  prating 
here,  when  I  should  be  making  them  welcome  within.  What,  Jeannette  ! 
Lucy !— •• 

Mistress  Dorcas  bustled  into  the  house,  through  the  innermost  recesses 
of  which,  her  voice  was  heard  summoning  her  domestics. 

"  The  dame  says  well ;  a  good  fire  is  a  better  companion  than  this 
chill  atmosphere.  Come,  gentlemen,  dismount  and  enter,*'  said  the 
Apothecary. 

"  Thou  forgettest,  master  Leech,  that  we  must  wend  to  Harborough 
to-night,**  replied  Valentine. 

"Tut,  my  gentle  master  !  Qui  nimium  properat,  serius  absolvit?  where- 
fore alight.  Nay,  I  will  hear  no  denial.  Aha  !  Ill  warrant  me  here  is 
one  will  tempt  ye,  an  I  fail." 

A  pretty,  pouting,  cherry -lipped  damsel,  attired  in  a  crimson  skirt  and 
black  boddice,  came  quickly  forth  from  the  house  and  ran  to  the  Apothe- 
cary, whose  arms  opened  to  receive  her. 

"  Rose,  my  darling,"  said  he,  "  here  are  two  gentlemen  who  have  saved 
thy  father  from  imminent  peril ;  is't  fit  they  should  depart  without  a 
welcome  ?" 

*'  I  hope  they  will  not  put  us  to  such  pain,"  answered  the  damsel  in  an 
unembarrassed  and  most  bewitching  accent.  **  I  pray  ye,  sirs,  depart 
not  till  the  morning ;  it  will  grieve  us  sorely,  after  the  kind  service  ye 
have  rendered,  to  quit  without  pennitting  us  to  show  our  gratitude." 

*'  So  slight  a  service  scarcely  merits  thanks,  my  pretty  maiden," 
returned  Valentine.  "  One  night,  however,  will  make  little  interruption 
to  our  journey,  therefore  will  we  accept  your  hospitality.  How  say'st 
thou,  Gilbert  ?" 

**  As  ye  will.  Twere  as  bootless  to  stem  a  winter  torrent,  as  check  thy 
boyish  whims.  This  chance  may  serve  my  purpose,"  and  Gilbert,  throw- 
ing the  reins  of  his  steed  to  a  serving  boy,  dismounted  and  followed  the 
rest  into  the  Apothecary's  dwelling. 

The  travellers,  divested  t>f  their  riding  gear,  and  seated  around  a  table, 
which  the  overflowing  hospitality  of  Mistress  Dorcas  had  heaped  with  the 
best  that  her  larder  would  afford,  had  now  an  opportunity  of  studying 
each  other's  appearance.  Valentine  Maynard's  was  that  of  a  gay,  thought- 
less cavalier,  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  laughing 
countenance,  not  entirely  devoid  of  an  air  of  coxcombry,  gave  a  flat  con- 
tradiction to  his  notions  of  sobriety  and  contemplated  reform.  Gilbert 
Maynard,  his  half-brother,  and  senior  by  some  half  score  yeare,  was  a 
man  of  a  dark  and  sullen  aspect,  every  lineament  of  which  was  stamped 
wiih  the  effects  of  a  life  of  dissipation.  He  was  chiefly  morose  and  taci- 
turn, and  spoke  only  in  monosyllables,  except  when  angeied,  and  excited 
to  vent  his  displeasure  in  a  series  of  round  and  hearty  execrations.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  slight  cast  in  his  left  eye,  which  gave  an  extremely 
sinister  and  forbidding  expression  to  his  countenance.     They  were  attired 
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nearly  alike^  in  the  gay  costume  of  Cavaliers  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  host  and  hostess  call  for  little  description — kindness  and 
good  humour  reigned  paramount  in  their  frank  and  open  visages.  But 
Mistress  Rose,  the  Apothecary's  daughter^  deserves  more  attention.  Hers 
was  a  fine  oval  countenance,  of  the  most  exquisite  complexion,  lit  up  hy 
a  full  hlue  eye  of  passing  sweetness.  Adown  either  side,  until  it  rested 
on  her  ivory  shoulders,  streamed  her  heautiful  hair,  gleaming,  where  the 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  it,  with  a  deep  golden  brilliance.  Her  mien 
was  pensive  and  melancholy,  and  upon  the  long  brown  lashes  of  her 
eloquent  eyes,  tear  after  tear  ripened  and  fell. 

Valentine  Maynard,  who  sat  beside  her,  exerted  his  powers  to  the 
utmost,  but  failed  either  in  fixing  her  attention,  or  diverting  her  melan- 
choly. She  seemed  enamoured  of  sorrow,  and  realized  the  beautiful 
description  of  the  love-sick  damsel  in  Shakspeare  s  '*  Twelfth  Night,"  of 
whom  Viola  says — 

**  She  pin'd  in  thought, 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief." 


And  go  you  to  London,  worthy  sirs  ?"  asked  the  Apothecary. 
Ay,  my  good  host,"  replied  the  younger  Cavalier,  "  *tis  the  only 
place  to  thrive  in,  now  that  Charley  has  come  to  his  own  again.  Marry« 
'twould  like  me  well  to  meet  thee  there,  master  doctor.  Ill  warrant  me  I 
have  interest  enough  to  secure  thee  the  patronage  of  Royalty.  How 
say  St  thou,  my  pretty  mistress,  would  it  not  gladden  thee  to  behold 
Charles's  Court  P  So  bright  a  gem  as  thou  art,  would  not  long  escape 
his  Majesty's  discernment.'* 

"Ah,  well  and  a  day!"  rejoined  Mistress  Dorcas,  "  and  in  sooth  his 
Majesty  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  of  a  personable  })resence,  I  dare  be 
sworn,  for  his  blessed  father  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  goodly  sort,  and 
had  a  most  princely  smile  of  melancholy.  But  they  do  say  that  the 
young  king  is  a  wild  slip  of  a  gallant,  and  inclined  to  licentious  sports 
and  pastimes." 

"  Deserto  neminem  !  "  said  the  Apothecary,  "  'tis  a  natural  consequence 
of  youth,  dame.  When  blood  is  high  the  fiesh  revolts  and  thirsts  after 
carnal  vanities.    In  such  a  case  phlebotomy  is  good.     Ahem  !" 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  Valentine,  "  though  thy  prescription  would  be 
but  ill  received  at  Court" 

"  Alack !  alack  1"  exclaimed  Mistress  Dorcas,  "  but  it  must  be  a  mar- 
vellous gay  sight  to  behold  that  same  Court.  Ill  warrant  me  there  be  a 
mort  o'  fine  dames  in  their  satins  and  velvets  and  gems  of  price.  Well, 
now,  me  thinks  our  poor  simple  Rose  here  would  not  look  unseemly  in 
such  attire ;  aye,  and  brave  it  with  the  best  o'  them,  for  she  hath  a  passing 
pretty  face  and  a  blessing  on't !" 
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''  Humph !  vanity !  vanity !  gauds  and  trinkets !  *tis  all  a  woman 
dreams  of/*  muttered  Gilbert,  '*  hell  carry  off  this  moppet." 

*•  Tis  her  proper  hemisphere,  dame,"  said  Valentine ;  "  'twere  a  pity 
so  Ur  a  flower  should  wither  in  obscurity." 

"  Mass,  and  so  it  is  !   and  therefore  shall  it  be  thought  upon. 

**  Place  Mistress  Rose  under  my  protection,  dame,  forthwith*  I  have 
an  aunt,  a  gentlewoman  at  Court,  who  will  be  proud  to  take  her  in  charge. 
Fear  not  she  will  be  taen  especial  care  of.'* 

Gilbert  Maynard,  hereupon,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  called  at 
once  the  indignant  blood  into  the  pale  cheeks  and  brow  of  the  sorrowful 
maiden.  She  glanced  around,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  burying  her 
lair  head  in  her  mother  s  bosom,  implored  her  to  forbear. 

"  Nay  grieve  not,  pretty  one,"  said  Valentine,  "  be  not  thus  prodigal 
of  pearls  so  rare ;  there  is  not  one  hath  gushed  from  that  sweet  fount  that 
is  not  worth  a  prince's  ransom.     Prythee  weep  not." 

"  Heed  her  not,  young  gentleniaii,"  replied  the  hostess  pettishly,  evi- 
dently chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  her  elder  guest,  upon  whom  she  darted 
repeated  marks  of  her  displeasure.  Gilbert,  however,  was  proof  against 
all  such  artillery,  and  only  regarded  her  with  a  broad  and  impudent  stare. 
The  side  threats  of  Valentine,  and  frequent  significant  appeals  to  his 
sword  hilt,  met  with  a  like  reception.  "  Heed  her  not,"  pursued  the 
hostess,  'tis  often  thus  with  her.  She  will  be  well  and  cheerful,  anon. 
Ro»e,  my  sweet  child,  prythee  dispel  this  melancholy,  thou  wilt  be  ill. 
Husband,  hast  not  something  to  restore  her  P" 

"Mass!  and  that  have  I,"  answered  the  A))othecary,  awaking  out  of 
an  abstmse  reverie,  "  and  something  of  a  most  rare  quality.  'Tis  of 
Egyptian  produce ;  I  will  fetch  it." 

"  I  need  nothing,"  said  the  damsel,  "  in  sooth,  I  need  nothing.  A 
terrible  thought  comes  over  me — a  wild  bewildei*ed  dread — Hark  I — 'tis 
bis  footstep,  hark ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  closely  wrapped  in  a  cloak  entered  the 
room.  He  halted  in  the  middle,  and  gazed  wildly  around  as  he  loosened 
his  mantle,  and  threw  it,  alon<;  with  his  plumed  bonnet,  into  a  chair,  upon 
which  he  afterwards  sunk  himself,  uttering  a  deep  sigh. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  which  lasted  for  several  mo- 
ments, during  which.  Rose  wept  audibly.  The  host  and  hostess  exchanged 
significant  glances  with  each  other.  Gilbert  Mayuard  looked  impatient, 
and  Valentine  fidgetted  upon  his  seat,  peq^lexed  and  marvelling  at  what 
was  to  ensue.  The  stranger  contemplated  them  all  with  a  wild  stare, 
thongh  his  thoughts  were  evidently  chained  to  other  objects.  His  person 
was  light  and  gracefully  moulded,  and  his  features  were  remarkably  hand- 
some, though  intense  study  and  grief  together  had  shai-pencd  their  profile, 
and  indented  his  cheeks  and  brow  with  several  deep  lines.  His  costume 
and  appearance  bespoke  the  clerk  or  student. 

"The  dream  is  over  I"  he  ejaculated  slowly,  and  in  a  husky  tone  of 
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voice,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  "  the  wild  phantasy  that  mocked  me  with 
its  alhiring  show,  is  gone  and  for  ever.  Oh,  fool !  fool !  lost  past  hope ! 
The  veriest  slave  existence  ever  cursed,  was  never  half  so  wretched !  And 
still  I  love  ! — add  fuel  to  her  scorn  with  everlasting  sighs  ! — 111  see  her 
once  again.  Gaze  on  those  aery  meteors  that  have  charmed  me,  though 
it  be  to  look  my  last.     Oh,  would  it  may  be  so !" 

"  A  wise  conclusion,"  muttered  Gilbert,  "  there's  reason  in  his  madness 
after  all." 

The  eye  of  the  Clerk  flashed  as  it  fell  upon  the  Cavalier.  He  resumed 
his  cloak  and  hat,  and  was  about  to  depart.  The  Apothecary's  daughter 
arose  and  went  towards  him. 

"  Go  not  forth  again,  Reuben,"  said  she,  ''  you  are  cold,  and  look 
pale — deathly  pale ;  and  there  is  a  strange  wildness  in  your  eye — Hark  ! 
the  wind  rises,  and  the  hail  beats  upon  the  panes — go  not  forth  again." 
She  placed  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  upon  his 
breast,  endeavoured  to  withstay  him,  but  the  Clerk  was  bent  upon  his 
purpose,  and  somewhat  rudely  repulsed  her.  The  enamoured  girl  stood 
silently  gazing,  long  after  his  tall  figure  had  vanished  from  the  doorway. 
At  lensfth  she  burst  into  freshened  tears,  and  slowly  returned  to  her  seat. 

"  Beshrew  me,  now  I  if  I  know  whether  to  mourn  or  laugh  at  this 
motly  venture,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  whom  the  absence  of  the  Student 
seemed  to  thaw  into  his  customary  loquacity.  "  Prythee,  Master  Doc- 
tor doth  it  sit  with  thy  good  will  to  enlighten  us  something  of  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  Bv  the  mass  I  an  I  had  been  at  all  in  a  romantic  vein,  I  should 
ha*  noted  ytm  pale  visaged  seer  for  a  most  orthodox  magician,  such  as 
our  accomplished  Scuderi  is  wont  to  depict." 

"Pish  !  a  black  letter  pamphlet,  crossed  in  love !  Is't  not  so,  maiden  ?" 
asked  Gilbert,  with  a  grim  smile, 

"  Alack !  "  replied  the  hostess,  "  and  that  is  truly  said,  my  honored 
guest,  ])Oor  Reuben  is  indeed  crossed  in  love.  But  it  were  a  long  tale 
to  tell,  and  somewhat  wearisome,  perchance,  after  the  journey  and  fatigue 
ye  have  undergone.  Saint  Mary  shield  us  !  how  the  wind  howls.  Ho  ! 
Jeanette  I  Jeanette!  heap  some  more  logs  wench;  as  I  am  an  honest 
woman,  the  snow  has  well  nigh  extinguished  the  few  brands  that  remain. 
Hoi  Jeanette!  thrift,  1  say  !  Gentlemen,  how  say  ye  now  to  a  comfort- 
able sack  posset,  and  then  to  bed  ?  " 

"It  shall  be  right  welcome,  fair  mistress  " 

"  Mass  I  then  I'll  about  it  straight.  Why,  goodman  Sampson,  what 
fangle  hath  taen  possession  of  thy  sensev  now  ?  Here  hast  thou  been 
sitting,  and  not  a  word  for  thy  guests  for  the  last  hour  and  more.  Samp- 
son ! — dost  list  me  not  ?  " 

The  dame  arose  and  gave  her  dreamy  helpmate  a  vigorous  tweak  by 
the  nose,  which  instantly  recalled  him  from  his  abstruse  calculations. 
He  looked  up  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  which  he  had  used  to  assist 
them,  at  first  broad  and  unmeaningly ;  then  breaking  into  a  profound 
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sigh,  muttered  "  Tranqaillitas  in  b4c  vitd  non  s]>erunda«  I  entreat  your 
ptrdon,  worthy  sirs,  which,  seeing  that  I  was  involved  in  a  learned  mys- 
tery that  has  hitherto  baffled  the  sages  of  Choldea  in  their  perfection  of 
the  medicinal  art,  I  doubt  not  you  will  readily  grant.  I  trust  Mistress 
Dorcas  hath  not  been  neglectful  of  your  comforts." 

"  That  hath  she  not,  most  learned  magiau/'  answered  Valentine,  "  but 
let  me  counsel  thee  to  drown  thy  Chaldean  arithmetic,  for  to-uight  at 
leant,  in  a  cup  of  sack ,  which  thy  good  dame  is  about  to  prepare.*' 

"  Uxor  bona  datur  a  Domino,  hem  !  None  halh  the  knowledge  bet- 
ter/* returned  the  Apothecary,  and  so  saying  he  laid  his  hand  affectionately 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  dame,  while  the  recollection  of  early  days  gave 
something  of  an  amorous  tendeniess  to  his  dim  grey  eyes. 

'*  Now,  my  merry  hostess,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  the  sack  posset 
having  been  mixed  and  pronounced  superlative,  "  Now  for  the  history  of 
your  love-lom  swain.  Twill  wile  away  an  hour  pleasantly  enough  until 
bed  time." 

"  m  to  rest,"  replied  Gilbert,  rising,  "  such  empty  prate  ill  suits  my 
humour.  I  am  weary,  too,  and  heavy  with  sleep.  Hast  disposed  oiu: 
chambers,  my  good  hostess  ?" 

"  All  is  ready ;  Cicely  will  conduct  ye.  Ho,  Cicely  !  bring  lights. 
*Ti8  on  the  first  story,  a  right  healthy  prospect.  Master  Reuben  sleeps 
in  the  next  chamber ;  poor  youth,  he  hath  but  little  rest.  I  would  coun- 
sel ye  to  bar  your  door,  fair  sir,  for  he  doth  sometimes  rove  in  slumber; 
yet  ye  have  nought  to  dread." 

Gilbeit  nodded  to  the  company,  and  followed  the  waiting  maid  to  the 
chamber  appropriated  to  his  use.  Mistress  Rose,  shortly  after,  quitted 
the  room ;  and  Valentine,  having  imbibed  "  potations  pottle  deep  "  of 
the  tempting  beverage,  broke  out  with  the  following  roystering  ditty,  to 
the  no  smdl  dismay  of  his  humble  entertainers,  who  b^an  to  look  for- 
ward to  results  of  no  very  pleasing  description. 

Come  merrily  pledge  wg  the  Sexton  and  Clerk, 

And  drink  we  **  long  life  to  the  Vicar,*' 
Were  it  not  for  the  church,  we  were  all  in  the  lurch — 
May  they  roll  in  a  butt  of  good  liquor! 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Sing  hey  for  the  canikin,  hey  ! 

King  Stephen, 'tis  said,  lov'd  the  canikin  well, 

And  his  sceptre  would  pawn  for  his  bottle ; 
And  Peter  the  pope,  a  silence  to  tope. 

Kept  an  ocean  to  nourish  his  throttle ; 

Ha!  ha!  ha!    &c. 

Your  Dutchman  we  know  is  a  rare  one  to  drink ; 

And  a  flagon  of  wine,  to  my  thinking, 
Is  a  prayer  of  the  best  to  retire  on  to  rest — 

For  who  loreth  preaching  like  drinking ! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  &c. 

€  2 
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Then  merrily  pledge  we  the  Sexton  and  Clerk, 

May  they  jollily  hang  on  together; 
And  the  King  and  Divine  prize  a  cup  of  good  wine. 
And  tipple  through  fair  and  foul  weather! 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Sing  hey  fur  the  canikin,  hey ! 

"  A  most  excellent  cordial^  dame,  and  honestly  compounded.  How 
sayst  thou,  my  bird  of  Chaldea  ?  Doth  it  not  hit  thy  palate  ?  Hath  it 
not  a  light  lusty  savour  ?" 

'*  It  is  of  approved  quality,  doubtless,*'  answered  the  Apothecary,  "but 
the  night  wears  on  apace,  and  you  are  sore  fatigued." 

"  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit.  Therefore  sit  you  down,  most  learned 
Goilen,  and  I  will  converse  with  thee  in  Hebrew,  Gaelic,  or  High  Dutch. 
Come,  discuss.     Knew'st  thou  one  Kaatensprachen  ?'* 

"  No,  in  faith." 

"  Tis  a  pity.  He  was  a  most  learned  Theban,  and  compounded  the 
true  elixir  vilae." 

"  Doubtless.     But  see  the  dauie  waits  to  shew  you  to  your  chamber.** 

"  She  is  an  excellent  dame,  and  shall  die  when  God  pleases.  Another 
cup,  host,  thy  wine  is  superlative.  Prescribe  it  to  thy  patients,  and, 
trust  me,  thou  shalt  thrive. 

Thalestris  an  amazon  was 

Roth  beautiful  and  bold, 
She  seared  her  breasts  with  iron  hot, 

And  bang*d  her  foes  with  cold. 

Ha  !  ha!  ha  1  ha!  Come,  another  stoup,  host,  and  then  to  bed." 

"The  hour  is  late,  worthy  sir,  I  pray  ye  betake  yourself  to  rest," 
entreated  the  Apothecary  ;  while  mistress  Dorcas  bustled  to  and  fro  with 
an  air  of  thriftiness,  and  placed  the  several  articles  of  household  economy 
into  their  proper  station,  designing  thereby  to  impress  upon  her  volatile 
guest  a  sense  of  the  necessity-  of  retiring.  Her  pains-taking,  however, 
was  entirely  unheeded.  The  Cavalier  filled  up  another  tankard  from  the 
capacious  flagon,  and  lifting  it  from  the  table,  exclaimed,  *'  Here  s  to 
thee,  old  Zoroaster !  Thy  healthy  most  learned  magian  1  and  that  of 
dame  Partlett,  thy  lady  wife  ! 

*'  Hark  you,  sir;  I  pray  you  list  me,"  returned  the  leech,  placing  his 
band  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  companion,  "  'Tis  nigh  morning,  and  we 
are  fuin  to  retire." 

'*  Thou  sayest  well,  host.  We  are  the  king's  lieges,  and  true  men,  by 
this  light  1  Wherefore  will  we  pledge  his  noble  majesty  in  a  three  quart 
goblet.     Ho,  Gilbert ; — what,  gone  ?" 

"He  hath  departed  an  hour  since,"  answered  the  Apothecary. 

"  I  pry  thee  call  bim,  honest  Albumazar  !  We  must  ratiocinate.  He 
hath  passed  upon  me  a  most  foul  insult,  for  which  I  will  attack  him  in 
cuerpo.     Aha  !  come  forth  my  trusty  fox  1" 
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Master  Valentine  arose,  and,  with  considerable  difficulty,  maintained 
an  erect  }>osition  while  he  sungbt  the  hilt  of  his  rapier,  which,  hanging 
loosely  at  his  side,  continually  eluded  his  grasp.  He  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  sunk  heavily  back  into  his  chair. 

"  Ebrietas  dementat!"  ejaculated  the  Apothecary  with  more  asperity 
in  his  voice  than  was  common  with  him  to  use,  *'  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
retire.  There  may  be  those  abroad  who  would  not  hesitate  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  my  house.*' 

The  Cavalier  paid  no  regard  to  the  entreaty,  but  inunediately  struck 
up  a  round  of  roystering  ditties,  little  heeding  their  discreetness  or 
morality,  until  the  leech,  wearied  with  his  continued  exertions  to  induce 
him  to  retire,  was  fain  to  leave  him  to  his  humour,  and  betake  himself 
to  bed.  He  had  not  long  quitted  the  room,  when  the  singing  ceased, 
and  presently  a  deep  snore  announced  that  slumber  had  overtaken  the 
noisy  reveller.  Previous  to  composing  himself  to  sleep,  also,  the  kind- 
hearted  Apothecary  ste])ped  to  the  chamber  of  the  elder  Cavalier,  and 
besought  him  in  a  whisper  to  use  his  influence  in  persuading  his  comrade 
to  retire  to  his  chamber  Gilbert,  however,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
quit  the  warmth  of  his  pillow,  and  replied  to  the  leech,  that  the  object  of 
his  entreaty  might  snore  on  where  he  lay. 

The  Cavalier  slept  soundly  enough  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so, 
when  he  was  awoke  by  the  noise  of  a  door  heavily  shut  to.  He  started 
up  and  beheld  the  Clerk  standing  before  him,  The  face  of  the  latter 
was  wild  and  ghastly,  and  the  driving  sleet  had  drenched  his  garments 
through  to  the  skin.  He  glared  fiercely  upon  Valentine,  and  connnanded 
him  in  a  lofty  tone  to  depart.  The  latter  was  Biill  far  from  being  sober, 
and  sinking  back  into  his  chair,  stammered  forth  a  refusal,  accompanying 
it  with  a  round  oath. 

'*  Begone,  I  tell  thee,'*  repeated  the  Clerk. 

"Oh  thou  hast  sore  iteration!"  replied  the  Cavalier,  yawning  and 
stretching  himself,  "  Get  thee  to  bed  and  leave  me.     I  love  thee  not,** 

••  Fool !  '*  shouted  Reuben,  **  get  thee  hence,  or  I  may  chastise  thy 
impertinence." 

Valentine  opened  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  measured  the 
Clerk  contemptuously  from  crown  to  toe. 

"Begone!*'  he  exclaimed,  and  dropped  off  again  into  a  profound 
slumber. 

"Once  more  I  warn  thee  to  retire,"  said  the  Student,  advancing 
nearer  to  his  companion. 

"  And  wherefpre  should  I  go  at  thy  command  ?"  returned  the  latter, 
growing  enraged  at  the  importunity. 

"  No  matter ;  get  thee  hence.** 

"  Thou  shalt  digest  every  inch  of  my  sword-blade.  Monsieur  Mystery, 
hilt  and  all,  before  I  budge  one  step.     'S*life  !  what  humours  are  thesfif ." 

••  Look  ye,  gallant;**  said  the  Clerk,  calm,  but  detenninedly ;  **  I  am 
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not  wont  to  endure  triflers ;  therefure  as  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  hann 
thee,  get  thee  gone  without  further  parley.  I  would  here  ahide  for  the 
night,  and  would  fain  be  quit  of  thy  presence.  So  far  I  choose  to  salisfy 
thy  curiosity ;  now  leave  me."  ^ 

"Thou  either  much  mistakst  thyself  or  me,  master  dingy-mantle  1 
"S'death,  and  the  fiend  to  boot !  if  ever  I  was  matched  with  such  a  spice 
of  impudence  in  all  my  days.     Go  to,  and  prate  no  further." 

The  Clerk's  eyes  flashed  with  rage.  He  threw  aside  his  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  grasped  the  Cavalier  firmly  by  the  throat.  The  latter 
leaped  up  and  laid  fast  hold  upon  his  antagonist,  when,  after  a  few 
struggles,  they  each  fell  across  the  table  and  upset  the  lamp,  which 
became  immediately  extiuguished.  They  still  wrestled  fiercely  with 
each  other,  when  a  deep  groan  presently  announced  the  fate  of  one  of  the 
combatants.  A  third  form  seemed  to  have  mingled  in  the  (my  amid  the 
darkness,  and  directly  the  blow  was  struck,  floated  silently  up  the  staircase* 

The  disturbance  was  not  lung  in  alarming  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of 
the  dwelling,  and  a  flood  of  light  presently  poured  in  upon  a  scene  of 
strife  and  bl(X)dslied.  Valentine  Maynard  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  midst 
of  the  apartment,  with  his  vest  torn  open  and  spotted  with  blood ;  while 
a  gaping  wouud,  from  which  the  crimson  cuiTent  trickled  slowly,  waA 
visible  on  the  left  breast.  The  blade  had  pierced  the  heart,  and  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous.  The  Clerk  seemed  bereft  of  rea'jon.  He 
knelt  beside  the  corse  and  paddled  with  the  chesnut  locks  that  straggled 
widely  over  the  face  of  the  hapless  youth,  while  his  right  hand  still 
grasped  a  portion  of  the  silken  trimming  which  he  had  torn  from  his 
bosom  in  the  afirav. 

The  following  day  found  the  unhap])y  Student  heavily  ironed,  and 
confined  in  l^icester  Gaol. 

It  was  on  a  gloomy  morning  towards  the  end  of  March,  a.d.  166 1 ,  that 
a  vast  concourse  of  persons  swarmed  about  the  walls  of  a  low  rambling 
building,  which  stood  in  the  heitrt  of  the  ancient  city  of  I^icester.  It 
was  the  place  appointed  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  from  tlie 
squalor  pf  the  sun*ounding  neighbourhood,  the  narrow  avenues,  and  the 
dense  atmosphere  which  hung  above,  wore  at  alt  times  an  exceeding 
melancholy  and  chilling  aspect.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
gloom  was  increased  by  the  heaviness  of  the  air,  and  the  drizzling  vn}H)ur 
which  descended  like  a  veil  from  the  leaden-looking  skies,  and  quickly 
penetrated  to  the  skin.  The  boom  of  a  heavy  bell  from  one  of  the 
adjacent  church  steeples,  was  heard,  too,  at  intervals,  which  heightened 
the  melancholy  character  of  the  scene,  and  struck  coldly  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  spectators.  Still  they  poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  town, 
anxious  to  eflfect  an  entrance  into  the  hall  of  justice,  which  was  presently 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  maces  of  the  constables  were  in  active 
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rcqoimtkm,  compelling  back  those  who  seemed  resolved  upon  forcing  an 

entrance  at  all  risks.     The  rabble,  determined  to  gain  some  view  of  the 

proceedings  within,  scrambled  up  the  walls,  laying  hold  upon  the  knospt 

and   angles   which   presented    tliemselves ;    while  others,    after  man/ 

inelfectnal  attempts  to  preserve  their  footing  about  the  dismal  windows, 

wem  precipitated  into  the  black  sludge,  which  was  suffered  to  stagnate 

through  the  winter  about  the  narrow  approaches.     Long  scraggy  necks 

were  protruded  from  the  casements  of  the  diity  looking  houses  adjacent, 

all  such  at  least  as  commanded  any  view  of  the  interior  of  the  hall. 

intent  on  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  proceedings ;   while  every  other 

fasroumhle  eminence  was  thickly  crested  with  eager  spectators.     The 

uproar  which  ])revailed  was  necessarily  loud  and  continuous,  excited  by 

many  and  various  causes.     The  interior  of  the  hall  presented  a  novel 

afupeanuice.     The  first  thing  that  caught  the  eye  on  entering,  was  the 

mtrltittide  of  anxious  faces  which  arrested  it  at  eviTy  turn.     At  the  upper 

end  was  a  cluster  of  grave  and  stem  looking  men,  habited  in  long  gowns, 

and  wearing  much  the  appearance  of  inquisitors.     Others  were  amongst 

them  in  glittering  apparel,  which  brightened  upon  the  eye  as  at  inlerrals 

it  caught  the  flame  of  the  lamps  that  were  suspended  from  the  roof,  for 

the  hall  would  have  bc'en  othem-ise  in  almost  total  darkness,  from  the 

heavy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  confined  neighbourhood.     This 

Gti^umstance  tended  considerably  to  augment  the  interest  of  the  sc^e, 

and  iiTCHight  the  minds  of  the  spectators  to  a  climax  that  was  almost 

itisupportable.     The  centre  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  a  dark  object^ 

jdaced  tipon  tressels,  and  guarded  by  two  yeoman  in  splendid  liveries,: 

each  bearing  partizans ;  while  amid  a  host  of  others,  similarly  arrayed-, 

stood   Reuben   Foster.      His  appearance  was  perfectly  majestic.     He 

stood  qnite  erect,  with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  chest,  and  his  clear  dark 

eye  calmly  watching  the  proceedings.     Despite  the  formidable  mass  of 

evidence  which  had  been  heard  against  him,  many  of  the  spectators 

nseled  in  their  opinions,  so  much  were  they  influenced  by  his  calm  and 

guiltless  mien. 

'The  murmur,  which  for  a  few  moments  ran  around  the  assembly, 
ceased  instantly  at  the  voice  of  the  clerk  of  aiTaigns,  calling  upon  the 
culprit  to  say  why  he  should  not  suffer  death  in  return  for  the  heinous 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  found  guilty. 

The  prisoner  replied  not  to  the  question,  but  demanded  his  right  to 
prove  his  innocence  by  the  ancient  ordeul  af  placing  his  hand  upon  the 
wound  of  the  murdered  man  ;  and  that  Gilbert  Maynard,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  accusers,  should  submit  to  the  same  test. 

The*  demand  was  immediately  complied  with ;  and  the  Cavalier, 
i^iparenlly  eager  to  display  his  utter  innocence  of  any  participation  in  a 
deed  so  foul,  came  forward  instantly?  and  glancing  contemptuously 
round  upon  the  assembly,  turned  back  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  in  order 
that  his  hand  might  be  at  full  liberty.  A  thrill  of  awe  ran  among  ^e 
^ctators,  when  the  pall  was  removed  from  the  corse,  and  left  it  bare 
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from  the  head  to  the  waist.     The  shirt  was  next  turned  aside,  and  every 

eye  was  ri vetted  upon  the  half  brother  of  the  deceased  as  he  advanced  to 

the  terrible  test.     *     *     *     A  fearful  pause  ensued. 

Murder,  though  it  hath  no  tongue, 
Doth  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ! 

So  suug  the  bard,  to  whom  the  natures  and  the  minds  of  men  were  as 
a  written  book  ;  and  awfully  was  the  startling  truth  about  to  be  realized. 
The  blanched  cheek  ;  the  shrinking  eye  ;  the  quivering  lip  ;  would  have 
passed  unobserved.  But  there  was  one  among  that  vast  assembly,  whose 
every  faculty  was  concentred  in  tlie  power  of  sight.  A  form  arose 
beside  the  corse,  as  if  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  earth.  It  confronted  the 
Cavalier,  and  with  a  look,  before  which  the  Demon  of  guilt  must  have 
quailed,  it  pointed  out — the  murderer  ! — Gilbert  Maynard  stood  aghast. 
His  fingers  mechanically  appi'oached  the  wound.  It  seemed  to  shrink 
beneath  the  guilty  pressure,  while  the  blood  oozed  forth  afresh.  A  cry 
of  horror  ran  through  the  hall  of  judgment,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the 
murderer  reeled  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

The  place  was  immediately  in  commotion.  The  crowd  pressed  thickly 
to  the  centre,  eager  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  the  terrible  drama.  The 
wainscottings,  ledges,  and  cross-beams  were  mounted  in  turn,  until  a  sea 
of  faces  arose  tier  above  tier,  all  stamped  with  one  unifoim  character- 
that  of  horror.  Below,  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  partisans  glittered  in  the 
torch-light,  aujid  which,  the  corse  of  the  murderer,  a  huddled  masn,  was 
dimly  discernible.  The  tunmlt  was  not  long  in  communicating  itself  to 
the  noisy  throng  that  waited  without  the  hall,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
result  known,  than  a  prolonged  shout  of  exultation  rent  the  air.  The 
acquittal  of  Reuben  Foster  was  complete.  Still,  there  he  stood,  erect  and 
noble,  as  he  had  remained  all  along  during  the  examination,  exhibiting 
in  his  calm,  cool,  and  contemplative  mien,  the  best  proof  of  his  innocence. 
No  change  was  discernible  in  his  aspect,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable 
alteration  that  hud  just  taken  place  in  his  circumstances.  Every 
lineament  remained  as  stately  and  composed  as  though  it  had  been 
chiselled  in  marble.  But,  moving  round,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  being 
whose  instrumentality  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to  his  preservation. 
Then  it  was  that  his  expressive  features  became  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
the  unfading  love  which  had  followed  him  so  devotedly  through  weal  and 
woe,  met  with  its  first  fond  and  passionate  return. 

What  could  equal  the  intoxicating  rapture  of  that  moment  ?  Ycai-s  of 
gloom  and  lamentation  were  whelmed  at  once  in  that  minute  cycle  of 
deep  bewildering  joy.  The  being  whom  the  enamoured  girl  had  so  long 
and  wildly  worshipped ;— who  was  to  her  the  very  source  and  soul  of 
existence, — returned  at  length  the  full  tide  of  her  a/Tection.  She  could 
not  speak ;  joy  swelled  her  heart  to  bursting ;  but  stood  trembling  and 
tearful  as  a  lily  at  day  break,  her  fair  eyes  overflowing  with  love,  and 
bent  upon  the  object  of  her  mute  idolatry.  In  a  moment  she  was 
wreathed  in  his  arms,  and,  parting  back  the  golden  ti*esses  from  her  brow. 
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be  iuiprinted  upon  its  seraph  beauty  a  ferveut  and  holy  kiss.  Tears 
rained  plentifully  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  few  were  there 
present  that  did  not  thrill  with  delight  to  witness  the  union  of  souls  so 
passionate  and  sincere. 

«  -N-  -N-  •}(-  «  •}(- 

Time  huiTies  on  alike  through  good  and  ill,  and  carries  with  it  a  cer- 
tain solace  to  the  wounded  heart.  It  softens  feuds ;  consoles  affections 
blighted;  and  spreads  upon  the  horrors  of  the  past  a  veil  of  sweet 
oblirion.  Several  weeks  had  passed  over  the  events  above  recorded,  and 
summer  smiled  profusely  over  the  earth  ;  when  in  the  cool  hour  of 
evening,  about  the  time  of  sunset,  a  youth  and  damsel  stood  upon  a  little 
terrace  at  the  back  of  the  Apotherary's  dwelling,  quietly  watching  his 
depiirtiure.  The  youth  was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and  of  a  noble, 
ihougb  exceeding  pale  and  melancholy  aspect ;  yet  the  fond  clasp  which 
be  held  of  the  fair  and  fmgile  fomi  beside  him,  and  the  look  of  love  with 
which  be  hung  over  her,  showed  that  his  earthly  affections,  at  least,  were 
gratified  to  the  full.  The  right  hand  of  the  maiden  rested  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  lover,  into  whose  face  she  gazed  with  a  look  of  ineffable  sweetness 
and  admiration,  as  he  spoke  to  her  of  the  solemn  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
of  which  his  divine  studies  had  made  him  an  accomplished  master.  Long 
they  stood,  absorbed  in  such  sweet  converse,  until  the  stars  came  forth 
into  the  blue  firmament,  and  the  dews  of  twilight  glittered  on  the  flowei*8 
with  which  the  garden  abounded.  The  scene  was  altogether  in  kee])ing 
with  the  most  classic  land,  and  the  group  was  perfectly  Raffaelesque; 
yet  were  they  of  the  humblest  personages  of  our  drama — The  Apotlie- 
cary's  daughter  and  the  Clerk  of  Wigston. 
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ON    RKTURNINO  TO   BIRMINGHAM   AFTER   MANY    YEARS*   ABSENCE. 

BY  THOMAS  lUGG. 

Oh  give  me  back  the  green  fields 

Where  I  was  wont  to  stray, 
And  gather  star-eyed  daisies 

Upon  my  sunny  way ! 
I  see  your  stately  houses — 

But  the  green  fields,  where  are  they  > 

Ob  give  me  back  the  tall  trees, 

Beneath  whose  spreading  shade, 
With  heart  of  kindling  raptare 

1  in  my  boyhood  played ! 
Alas !  with  all  their  branches, 

Those  trees  are  lowly  luid  ! 
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The  bappy  dreams  of  childhood, 
How  beautiful  are  they! 

Ere  care  has  yet  intruded, 
To  cramp  fond  fancy's  play : 

But  oh  !  how-  soon  they  vanish, 
When  truth  illumes  our  way ! 

In  sad  and  joyful  numbers 
I've  woo'd  the  fabled  nine ; 

And  sought  for  lasting  pleasures, 
Where  fame's  proud  trophies  shine : 

But  fame,  when  I  had  gained  her, 
Cried,  **  Son,  they  are  not  mine ' " 

I  sought  them  in  the  blessings 
From  earthly  love  that  flow. 

But  saw  my  choicest  treasures 
By  sullen  death  laid  low ! 

My  stars  were  quench'd !  my  flowerets 
For  ever  ceased  to  blow ! 

And  whither  shall  I  turn  me 
To  seek  for  bliss  on  earth. 

If 'tis  not  in  the  green  fields. 
That  woke  my  infant  mirth  ? 

All  else  is  seared  and  blasted, 
Through  sin's  destructive  dearth. 

Oh  give  me  back  the  green  fields 
Where  I  was  wont  to  stray. 

And  gather  star-eyed  daisies 
Upon  my  sunny  way ! 

I  see  your  stately  houses — 

But  the  green  fields,  where  are  they  ? 

Oh  give  me  back  the  tall  trees. 
Beneath  whose  spreading  shade» 

With  heart  of  kindling  rapture 
I  in  my  boyhood  played ! 

Alas !  with  all  their  branches 
Those  trees  are  lowly  laid ! 
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INTO   THE    ORIGIN   AND  HISTORY  OF   THE 

nntient  l&vitom,  atiD  of  KxtHnIt  ftrttflitont* 

BY  THOS.  RAGG. 
Continued  Jrcm  page  94. 


To  the  reader  who  has  passed  with  me  through  our  ancient  chronicles, 
and  attentively  considered  their  hearings  upon  each  other,  I  think  I  can 
now  promise  something  of  greater  interest  as  we  enter  farther  into  our 
subject,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  dawning  of  light. 

Much  has  been  written  by  learned  individuals  to  prove  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  whole  Celtic  race.  Eastern  not  only  as  regards  the  first 
migration  of  all  the  posterity  of  Noah  from  the  region  of  Ararat  (whether 
that  region  was  in  China  or  Armenia)  but  as  having  come  from  oriental 
climes  at  a  later  date  than  the  Cimmerians,  the  Northern  descendents  of 
Gomer.  Our  only  Celtic  traditions  are  opposed  to  this  hypothesis.  They 
relate  that  the  sixth  son  of  Japhet,  by  name  Samotheus,  (having  previously 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Celtica)  came  over  to  Britain  as  the  head  of  the 
Samothei, — a  race  of  philosophers;  and  that  after  hLs  own  name  he 
called  the  island  Samothea,  To  him  succeeded  Magus,  the  founder  of 
the  Magi;  to  him  his  son  Sarron,  the  founder  of  the  Sarronides : 
whose  son  Druis,  a  man  of  consummate  wisdom,  took  up  his  abode  in 
Anglesea  (Mona,)  and  instituted  the  sect  of  the  Druids  ;  leaving  it  to 
his  son  Bardus,  who  was  much  skilled  in  music,  to  commence  the  order 
of  bards. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  summary  methods  of  founding  the 
various  races  of  priests  and  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world  which  stands 
upon  record  ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  how  in  the  darkest  ages  of  monkish 
fables  such  follies  could  pass  current. 

The  remaining  records,  however,  down  to  the  time  when  Britain  is 
reported  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  "  noble  stock  of  Troy  the  Great,'* 
are,  in  many  res])ects,  still  more  extravagant.  Afler  inventing  the  fable 
of  Samotheus  to  account  for  the  Island  having  once  been  called  Samothea, 
the  marvel  writers  of  the  middle  ages  looked  out  for  another  mythologi- 
cal tale,  to  give  us  a  reason  for  its  bearing  the  name  of  Albion,  from  some 
more  direct  cause  than  the  whiteness  of  its  cliffs.  Modem  geology  has* 
b2 
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indeed,  shewn  us  thai  we  ought  to  look  elsewhere  for  that  name,  though 
that  origin  was  once  so  generally  agreed  upon ;  as  in  all  prohahility  at 
the  time  it  was  prevalent,  the  cliffs  of  Britain  presented  not  so  remarkable 
an  appearance.  The  action  of  the  waves  which  have  now  washed  away 
the  obtruding  portions  of  our  coast  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  exposed  our 
white  cliffs  to  view,  would  have  removed  but  little  of  the  earth  that 
hindered  their  passage  so  near  to  the  era  of  the  deluge  ;  at  which  time, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  every  coast  sloped  gradually 
downwards  till  it  met  the  sea.  Yet,  wherever  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Albion,  none,  1  think,  of  my  readers  will  agree  with 
those  traditions  of  which  the  following  is  the  condensed  substance. 

After  king  Bardus,  there  was  no  king  in  Britain  for  about  three 
hundred  and  twelve  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  a  gigantic  son  of 
Neptune,  named  Albion,  landed  in  the  Isle,  and  conquered  the  Sarmh 
iheans  and  Celtae ;  and  with  his  brother  Bergion  who  ruled  over 
Ireland  and  the  Orkneys,  was,  after  committing  many  enormities,  slain 
by  Hercules  in  Spain.  The  giants  who  inhabited  Albion  then  lived  in 
a  wild  state  without  a  monarch,  till  fortune  was  kind  enough  to  send  to 
the  Island  a  ship  laden  with  the  fifty  daughters  of  king  Danausof  Egypt^ 
which  ladies,  for  the  crime  of  killing  their  husbands,  were  committed  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves.  These  women  were  afterwards  wedded  by  the 
Albionitcs ;  and  from  them  spning  a  race  rather  more  civilized,  who 
retained  possession  of  the  Island  till  the  landing  of  Bnitus  -^neas. 

Were  there  no  better  evidence  than  these  traditions  to  be  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  our  Celtic  origin,  the  point  must  have  been  given  up 
at  once  without  dispute.  Such  oral  histories  are,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  "  almost  universally  nothing  more  than  an  emblematic  or  enig- 
matic representation  of  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded ;  and 
frequently  the  riddle  is  so  absurd  or  so  obscure,  that  no  ingenuity  is 
capable  of  giving  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  it."  It  might,  indeed^ 
be  considered  an  easier  task  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian 
hyeroglyphics,  than  to  understand  thoroughly  what  was  thus  handed  down 
from  age  lo  age  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  post-diluvian  world.  In 
the  one  instance,  the  same  characters  have  a  synoniraous  meaning,  and 
may,  when  that  meaning  is  discovered,  lead  to  the  unravelling  of  similar 
intricacies.  In  the  other,  as  the  figures  and  symbols  have  doubtless 
varied  according  to  the  endless  varieties  in  the  dispositions,  habits,  feel- 
ings, and  imaginations  of  the  living  channels  through  which  they  were 
transmitted, — the  complete  clearing  away  of  all  difficulties  from  one,  may 
not  aid  us  a  single  step  towards  threading  our  way  through  any  of  the 
rest. 

There  is,  however,  other  and  better  evidence  in  favour  of  our  Celtic 
origin  than  those  vague  fables  I  have  abstracted  above ;  and  to  give  a 
summary  of  that  evidence,  and  to  examine  whether  it  be  tenable  or  not,  is 
now  the  object  I  have  in  view. 
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Tbe  geographical  position  of  nations  is  a  matter  worthj  of  great 
consideration,  in  tracing  the  migration  of  early  tribes  from  one  country 
to  another.  The  position  of  Britain,  as  regards  the  continent  of  Europe, 
is  such  as  makes  it  most  natural  to  suppose  that  its  original  inhabitants 
might  have  migrated  either  from  Teutonic  or  Celtic  countries,  from 
Scandinavia,  Gaul,  or  Spain.  While  nothing  short  of  opposing  evidence 
ought  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  adventurers  from  a  more  distant 
land,  whether  that  land  be  considered  as  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Babylon,  or 
Troy. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  and  the  resemblance  they  bear 
to  each  other,  is  also  a  subject  which  bears  with  considerable  force  on  the 
question  in  hand.  It  is  asserted  by  Ceesar,  the  first  among  those  who 
have  the  character  of  being  correct  historians, — whatever  degree  of  truth 
that  assertion  may  possess — that  the  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  Britons 
in  his  days  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls* 
And  granting  what  we  have  before  intimated,  that  Caesar  could  not 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  in  the  course  of  a  military 
campaign,  yet,  so  close  a  resemblance  as  to  give  him  the  idea  of  exact 
similtoity,  is  not  readily  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  nations  were  quite 
distinct  in  their  oirgin. 

The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Britons  is, 
nevertheless,  to  be  found  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  two  nations  being 
(as  asserted  by  Caesar)  essentially  the  same.  Whatever  view  we  take  of 
the  dispersion  from  Babel — whether  with  the  learned  we  consider  the 
confounding  of  speech  a  labial  failure,  or  adopt  the  more  popular  view  of 
its  being  a  real  confusion  of  tongues,  from  which  first  proceeded  the 
endless  varieties  in  language  and  dialect  which  have  since  obtained  in 
the  world, — one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  very  early  ages  the  articulate 
sounds  to  which  the  different  races  of  men  arbitrarily  fixed  particular 
meanings,  differed  exceedingly.  There  is  consequently  strong  pre. 
sumptive  evidence  that  distinct  people,  speaking  one  common  language, 
were  originally  of  one  tribe. 

The  different  languages  spoken  by  different  races  of  the  Britons 
themselves,  of  which  we  have  even  in  the  present  day  sufficient  evidence, 
in  the  entire  dissimilarity  between  the  original  Welsh  and  tbe  Gaelic  of 
the  Scottish  Highlanders,  certainly  give  us  reason  to  suppose  that 
Caesar  and  the  historians  who  succeeded  him  had  not  very  accurately 
observed  what  they  professed  to  record ;  which  will,  to  say  the  least, 
qualify  their  evidence.  And  what  I  remarked  in  my  first  paper,  that  "  a 
thousand  years  intercourse  between  nations  who  had  no  grammar  or 
lexicon  to  refer  to  as  a  standard,  might  bring  about  a  resemblance  in 
language,  especially  as  Britain  was  at  that  time  the  academy  of  the 
West,"  will  also. serve  to  qualify  the  grand  inference  which  has  been 
deduced  from  the  subject,  that  the  nations  were  originally  one.  There 
are,  however,  other  considerations  which  here  obtrude  themselves  upon 
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US.  It  may  be  asked,  ''If  such  a  resemblance  might  be  brought  about 
between  the  language  of  nations  parted  by  the  British  channel,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  essential  difference  in  language  existing  among  the 
Britons  themselves  ?'* — This  point  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  supposing 
that  the  Cumbri,  or  Ctmrt,  from  whom  the  present  race  of  Cambrians 
or  Welsh  appear  to  have  descended,  were  in  their  origin,  as  well  as  in 
their  language,  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Britons, — that  while 
the  rest  were  of  Hammonian  extraction,  they  were  descendants  of  Gomer 
or  Javan,  the  sons  of  Japhet;  and  perhaps  according  to  their  own  assertions 
in  the  ''  Tryads  of  the  Cymry  *'  were  in  strict  truth  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle. 

The  manner  and  customs  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  Ceesar's  invasion 
(especially  those  of  a  religious  kind)  we  shall  have  to  reconsider  in  a 
future  paper.     At  the  present  stage  of  the  enquiry,  it  is  but  just  to  let 
their  resemblance  to  those  of  their  Gallic  neighbours  possess  all  the 
weight  which  they  can  claim ;  and  abstractedly  considered  that  weight  is 
considerable.     Indeed,  so  strong  is  that  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Celtic 
theory,  that  were  there  no  opposite  evidence,  resting  on  the  fact,  both 
known  and  acknowledged,  that  Britain  was  the  chief  seat  of  Druidism, 
from  which  it  had  apparently  extended  over  Western  Europe,— rl  should 
willingly  fall  in  with  that  most  natural  conclusion;    and  give  up,  as 
entirely  unfounded  inventions,  the  chronicles  of  Geofiry,  and  the  theories 
of  Annius,  Walter  de  Mapes,  the  Welsh  Tysilio,  or  our  English  Sammes. 
Such  evidence,  however,  stronger  perhaps  than  my  readers  anticipate, 
I  have  to  bring  forward ;  and  in  my  next  paper,  in  which  I  shall  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  deities  and  religious  observances  of  the  British, 
and  those  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  that 
evidence  will  be  fully  entered  into.     But,  first,  before  we  bid  farewell  to 
Western  Europe,  it  remains  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  "  Tryads  of 
the  Cyrary,"  which  will,  \{ fully  admitted,  explode  not  only  the  Trojan 
and  Phoenician,  but  also  the  Celtic  theory,  and  derive  the  aborigines  of 
the  Isle  from  the  Sclavonic,  or  Scandinavian  tribes. 

"  Three  names,"  says  the  first  Triad,  *'  have  been  given  to  the  Isle  of 
Britain  from  the  beginning.  Before  it  was  inhabited,  it  was  called  Clas 
Mcrddin  (the  country  with  sea  cliffs,)  and  afterwards,  Fel  Ynis  (the 
Island  of  Honey.)  When  goveniment  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by 
Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great,  it  was  called  Ynis  Prydain,  (the 
Island  of  Prydain ;)  and  there  was  no  tribute  to  any  but  to  the  race  of 
the  Cyrory,  because  they  first  obtained  it ;  and  before  them  were  no  more 
men  alive  in  it,  nor  anything  else  but  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  and  the 
oxen  with  the  high  prominence.'** 

Another  of  these  Triads  states  these  early  Britons  to  have  been  originally 
conducted  over  the  German  Ocean  by  Hu  Cadam,  (u  e.  Hugh  the 
Mighty,)  though  the  Hazy  or  German  Ocean  to  Britain,  imd  to  Llydaw 

•  Tomcr'f  Anglo  Saxonx,  i,  33. 
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(i. «.  Annorica  or  Bretagne.)  Thus  it  would  appear  the  original  inhabit- 
ants were  Scandinavians.  Yet  even  these  Triads  give  some  countenance 
to  Eastern  theorists,  for  it  is  subsequently  asserted  that  the  people  under 
fia  Cadam  "  came  originally  from  the  country  of  Summer,  which  is 
called  Defrobani,  where  Constantinople  is."  And  though  this  "  origin^ 
ally  **  might  apply  to  the  general  migration  of  mankind,  it  might  also 
apply  to  the  refugees  from  ruined  Troy,  so  near  as  that  city  was  to  the 
present  capital  of  Turkey.  It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  that  if  the 
latter  was  intended,  the  Bardic  composers  of  the  Triads  must  have  led 
Brat  or  Brutus  by  a  strange  route  from  Greece,  which  obliged  him  on 
his  way  to  Albion  to  cross  the  German  Ocean. 

The  later  Triads  speak  of  other  people  who  afterwards  settled  in 
Britain ;  bnt  the  places  from  which  they  are  said  to  have  come,  and  the 
names  they  bore,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  nearly  all 
of  them  of  Gothic  or  Teutonic  race. 

The  next  people  who  came  to  Britain,  we  are  told,  were  the  Lloegrwys, 
who  came  from  the  land  of  Guasgwyn  (Gascony,)  and  were  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Cymry ;  as  were  also  the  next  colonists,  the  Brython,  from 
the  land  of  Llydaw  (Bretagne.)  These  were  called  the  three  peaceful 
nations,  because  they  came  to  one  another  speaking  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Afterwards  other  nations  came  to  the  country  with  more  or  less  violence, 
the  Gwyddyl  Fficti  (Picts)  to  Alban  or  Scotland,  on  the  part  which  lies 
nearest  to  Uie  Baltic;  the  Celyddou  (Caledonians)  to  the  North  parts  of 
the  Island ;  the  Gwyddyl  to  other*parts  of  Scotland ;  the  Corraniaid 
(probably  Coritani)  from  Pwyll,  to  the  Humber;  the  men  of  Galedin 
(Flanders)  to  Wyth ;  the  Romans,  the  Saxons;  and  the  Llychlynians^ 
or  Northmen.* 

The  numerous  races  thus  brought  by  these  Welsh  poems  into  Britain, 
will  certainly  account  for  the  different  nations  which  existed  in  the  Island 
at  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion,  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  Yet 
here,  as  in  every  other  direction  to  which  we  turn,  objections  thicken 
upon  us.  Nearly  all  these  people,  according  to  the  places  they  are  said 
to  have  come  from,  must  certainly  have  been  of  Gomerian  (Cimmerian) 
original,  whereas  every  thing  of  greatest  antiquity  that  survives  nmong  us 
(save  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Wales)  is  Celtic.  Indeed,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Bp.  Parker,  "  Although  the  names  of  our  towns  and 
villages  (in  South  Britain)  are  almost  universally  of  Anglo  Saxon 
derivation,  yet  the  hills,  forests,  rivers,  &c.  have  generally  retained  their 
old  Celtic  names." 

The  only  question  that  remains  to  be  considered  in  my  present  paper 
is  whether  some  compromise  might  not  be  made  between  these  two 
European  theories,  and  whether  both  may  not  originally  be  true.  On 
this  point  there  is  something  to  be  said.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose 
that  ihe  Bards  of  a  certain  tribe  would  in  their  oral  records  exalt  that 
•  See  Turner's  Anglo  Saxons,  and  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
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tribe  into  more  importance  than  really  attached  to  it.  And  thus  the 
Cymry  may  in  their  songs  have  exaggerated  the  strength  of  their  own 
Cimmerian  race,  as  though  they  continued  masters  of  the  isle^  even  after 
the  Celtic  Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  chief  portion  of  the 
land.  This  is  a  natural  conclusion;  and  but  for  customs  essentially 
oriental,  which  will  be  noticed  in  my  next  paper,  we  might  easily 
suppose  that  this  was  the  case :  and  that  the  aboriginal  Britons  were 
emigrants  both  from  Cimmerian  and  Celtic  nations, — which  nations  it 
would  be  most  natural  to  conclude,  were  the  progeny  of  Gomer  and 
Javan,  the  two  sons  of  Japhet 

We  might  pursue  thb  point  still  farther,  and  ask  whether  another 
compromise  would  not  also  be  tenable.  The  palpable  distinctness 
between  the  present  Welsh  and  the  Caledonian  Highlanders  is  so 
strongly  marked,  and  the  entire  difference  in  the  whole  construction  of 
their  languages,  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  be  different  dialects 
from  the  same  root — ^may  well  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
the  progeny  of  different  sons  of  Noah;  the  Celts  being  Hammonians,  the 
Cimmerians  of  the  race  of  Japhet.  Thus  by  supposing  that  the  whole  of 
the  Celtic  race  emigrated  from  the  east  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
general  division  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  Britons  were  a  portion  of  those 
Celts, — opposing  theories  might  be  reconciled.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  early  Britons  came  direct  from  the  east,  and  those  who  consider  them 
as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Celtse,  would  here  have  ground  on  which  they 
might  stand  in  common ;  and  the  Welsh  might  be  allowed  in  connection 
with  both  theories  to  claim  for  their  Gomerian  ancestors  the  jirzt 
possession  of  the  Isle. 

But  I  may  probably  enter  more  fully  into  this  matter  hereafter.  First, 
in  the  order  of  our  enquiry,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove  the  eastern 
origin  of  the  Britons  by  their  manners  and  customs,  or  religious  obser- 
vances ;  and  this  I  trust  I  shall  be  fully  able  to  accomplish  in  an  early 
number  of  the  MisceDany. 
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Beside  the  road  an  aged  oak, 
When  others  were  all  Aresh  and  fair. 

Though  touch'd  not  bj  the  woodman's  stroke, 
Stood  desolate  and  bare. 

And  yet  not  useless,  some  relief 

It  gave  to  many  a  mind, — 
For  eren  more  than  joy,  loves  grief 

Companionship  to  find. 

A  little  boy  there  kept  his  sheep. 

From  dawn  to  set  of  sun : — 
He  dared  not  leave  them,  dared  not  sleep, 

And  wished  the  day  were  done. 

He  with  a  sad  and  serious  face 
Looked  up,  and  with  a  wistful  eye. 

And  wished  that  he  had  power  to  chase 
The  sun  down  from  the  sky. 

He  thought  the  village  clock  again 

Would  never,  never  strike — 
Then  looking  on  that  tree  with  pain. 

He  felt  how  they  were  like. 

For  if  there  could  be  aught  on  earth, 

So  sad,  so  lost  as  he, 
Twas  the  sadness  and  the  dearth. 

Of  that  old  lifeless  tree. 

Along  the  road  with  creeping  pace. 
Then  came  an  aged  man,  and  grey. 

Who  gazing  on  that  tree  a  space 
Thus  to  himself  did  say : 

**  Old  tree,  how  I  resemble  thee. 

Fair  creatures  had  I  seven, — 
Now  hangs  no  verdant  leaf  on  me — 

My  children  are  in  heaven." 

An  aged  woman  too  there  came. 

Who  walked  had  many  a  mile. 
And  gazing  with  a  glance  the  same. 

Sat  down  upon  the  stile. 

She  thought  how  up  her  girls  had  grown. 

And  out  at  service  were, — 
And  how  her  sons  to  sea  were  gone, 

Not  one  of  them  with  her. 
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The  tear  was  in  her  old  dim  eye — 

She  felt  so  like  that  tree,  and  said — 
"  So  far  they  scattered  round  me  lie— 

They  might  as  well  be  dead." 

The  fatherless  and  motherless — 

The  widowed — all  who  came — 
And  gazed  npon  that  lonely  tree — 

A  feeling  had  the  same. 

Thus  Nature  mofes,  and  gives  relief 

Unto  the  saddened  mind, 
For,  e? en  more  than  joy,  loves  grief 

Companionship  to  find. 

RlCBAHD   HOWITT. 
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O  HOW  I  loYe  to  watch  thy  gentle  flow : 
Alone  on  these  green  sloping  banks  to  lie. 
And  see  in  thy  clear  depths  the  deep  blue  sky 

Pictured  in  colours,  art  can  never  show : 

My  mind's  eye  sees  thy  stream  where'er  I  go ; 
Whether  through  cities  or  through  fields  I  roam, 
Thy  gentle  gliding  and  thy  snow-white  foam. 

Are  still  before  me ;  and  calm  thoughts  bestow. 

Oh,  I  am  thankful  thus  to  find  in  thee. 
The  joy  I  once  sought  in  a  world  of  guile ; 
Man's  word  I  trust  not  now,  nor  woman's  smile. 

But  only  Nature ;  and  the  wild,  the  free. 
The  bounding,  joyous  river,  most  of  all 
Keeps  with  affections  bands,  my  heart  in  thrall. 

Snentcn,  S.  Gile«. 
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No.  4. 

THE    ODYSSEY. 

He  bade  me  tell  it—   * 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrooa  chances. 
Of  movhig  aecidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'th'  imminent  deadly  breach : 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery:  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in  my  travels'  history; 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  wild^ 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

Thus  spoke  Othello,  and  thus  also  Odysseus.  We  left  him  reciting  his 
history  hefore  the  court  of  Alcinous.  First,  he  tells  them,  the  wind 
bore  him  from  Troy  on  the  coast  of  the  Ciconians ;  where,  by  what 
right  he  does  not  say,  (for  piracy  and  robbery  were  honourable  in  those 
days,)  he  destroyed  a  city,  and  carried  off  the  women  and  goods,  having 
slain  the  male  inhabitants.  He  seems  to  have  been  cursed  with  very 
injudicious  companions :  for  after  this  exploit  he  cannot  persuade  them 
to  set  sail  with  their  booty,  but  they  will  fain  stay  there  and  eujoy  it. 
This  draws  down  the  vengeance  of  the  neighbours;  and  he  loses  the 
first  instalment  of  his  friends,  in  number  six  from  each  ship.  He  pro- 
ceeds— 

Thence  sailed  we,  grieving  in  our  inmost  spirit, 
Though  safe  ourselves,  for  loss  of  our  dear  courades. 
Nor  did  the  ships  depart,  before  in  order 
To  each  lost  friend  farewell  had  thrice  been  spoken. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  next  adventure,  and  very  beautifully  has  it  been 
enlarged  upon  by  one  who  might  be  the  greatest  poet  of  the  coming  age — 
Alfred  Tennyson.  We  shall  make  no  scruple  of  quoting  largely  from 
his  admirable  poem,  the  I^tos-eaters ;  no  translation  of  ours  could  equal 
the  nch  melody  of  the  followipg  stanzas. 

<'  Courage,"  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 

"  This  mountain  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 

In  the  aitcmoon  they  came  unto  a  land 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  ^id  swoon, 

e2 
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Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full  faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ;  * 
And,  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall,  and  panse,  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams — some  like  a  downward  smoke, 

Slow  dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn  did  go ; 

And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke^ 

Rolling  a  slumberous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river's  sea-ward  flow 

From  the  inner  land :  far  off,  three  mountain  tops, 

Three  thunder-cloven  thrones  of  oldest  snow, 

Stood  sunset-flush 'd :  and,  dew'd  with  showery  drops, 

Upclomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 

In  the  red  West;  through  mountain  clefts  the  dale 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale : — 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same  ! 

And  round  about  the  keel,  with  faces  pale,   - 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 

The  mild  eyed  melancholy  Lotos-caters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem. 
Laden  with  flowers  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each  ;  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
*    His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave; 
And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Father-land, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar. 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  "  We  will  return  no  more:'* 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave :  we  will  no  longer  roam." 

The  resolve  however  is  broken,  for  Odysseus  forces  them  into  their  ships, 
and  binds  them  to  their  benches  ;  ordering  those  who  had  not  tasted  the 
Lethean  fruit  to  make  all  way.  The  burden  of  the  adventures  recurs 
ader  each  with  melancholy  soimd  ; 

Thence  wc  sailed  further,  grieving  in  our  spirits. 


*  In  Uie  printed  copy, 

'  About  the  valley  bui-ned  the  golden  moon  ;* 
We  much  prefer  the  line  in  the  t^t,  which  was  in  the  original  MS. 
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I  this  time  well  they  might,  for  their  next  sojourn  is  with  a  host  who 
I  not  dine  theni«  but  dines  off  them — even  the  well  known  Cyclops. 
ie  is  the  description  of  them  and  their  land. 

Thence  to  the  region  of  the  haughty  Cyclops 
Came  we, — who  trasting  to  their  yearly  produce 
Sow  not  the  land,  nor  plough ;  but  witboat  labour 
Grow  all  tbings  for  them,  wheat  and  plenteous  barlvy, 
And  Tines  which  bear  them  wine  in  swelling  bunches, 
Dew'd  by  the  rain  of  hearen.    No  markets  have  they, 
Nor  full  assemblies,  nor  the  seats  of  justice ; 
But  on  the  heads  of  lofty  mountains  dwell  they, 
In  hollow  caves ;  they  make  their  laws  and  customs 
Each  for  his  own,  and  care  not  for  another. 
Before  the  harbour  of  the  land,  an  island 
lies  off,  hard  by,  and  wooded  -,  here  are  running 
Wild  goats  unnumbered  -,  for  no  human  footstep 
Scares  them,  nor  chase  of  hunter ;  on  the  mountain 
They  range  at  pleasure.    There  no  folds  nor  shepherds 
Are  seen,  nor  tillage;  for  the  Cyclops  build  not 
Sea-passing  ships,  to  wander  to  far  regions ; 
Good  is  the  island,  and  each  fruit  would  render 
In  its  due  season  :  to  the  shore  fair  meadows 
Beach  down,  soft,  and  well  watered,  fit  for  vineyards. 
Smooth  is  the  soil ;  deep  crops  would  tire  the  reaper. 
A  well -locked  harbour  is  there,  where  no  mooring 
Is  needed,  nor  to  cast  the  steadying  anchor, 
But  one  may  land,  and  wait  the  seaward  breezes. 
At  the  creek-head  a  spring  of  clearest  water 
Flows  from  a  cave,  edged  round  viith  wavy  poplars. 
Thither  we  sailed,  as  some  kind  Power  directed, 
In  the  dark  night ;  nor  could  we  see  before  us. 
For  a  thick  mist  had  closed  around  our  vesstl, 
Nor  did  the  moon  shine  out,  bat  clouds  concealed  her. 
None  knew  that  land  was  near ;  nor  did  the  breakers 
Shew  their  white  foam,  until  our  ships  were  stranded. 

B  they  refresh  themselves,  and  in  the  morning  obliging  nymphs  bring 
I  to  them  that  they  might  eat.  They  look  over  into  the  land  of  the 
lops,  and  see  their  dwellings  smoking,  and  hear  their  voices  and  the 
liog  of  their  flocks.  The  next  night  past,  Odysseus  is  stung  by  the 
Jler  8  gadfly,  curiosity.  He  must  go  with  his  ship  and  his  com- 
oils,  leaving  the  rest  in  the  island,  and  see  these  Cyclops.  They  set 
•ft  black  Monday  for  some  of  them !  The  first  thing  thut  greets  their 
L  in  the  new  land  is  a  cave,  high,  and  embowered  with  laurel :  sur- 
ded  by  sheep  and  goats  lying  about.  All  this  was  very  pretty  ;  but 
f  lay  also  a  man  sleeping  there,  and  what  a  man  !  if  that  could  be 
d  so,  which  was  not  like  (says  Odysseus)  common  njen  who  eat  bread 
batter,  but  more  resembled  a  shaggy  top  of  sonie  hill  seen  above 
nfiomafar. 
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Doubtless  Odysseus  had  heard  and  sung  many  a  song  on  the  power  of 
wine. 

'  Pnnch  cures  the  gout,  the  colic,  and  the  phthysick,' 

is  not  a  modem  strain  alone.  Bethinking  himself  of  this  and  the  like, 
he  takes  from  his  ship  skins  of  glorious  wine,  which  a  prince  and  priest 
had  given  him  of  old  in  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  by  his  hand.  And 
such  wine  it  is — one  pint  to  twenty  pints  of  water  was  the  orthodox  pro- 
portion— and  then  it  was  better  than  most  folk's  best.  But  the  traveller 
must  now  speak  for  himself: 

Ere  long  we  reached  the  cave,  but  its  strange  inmate 

Found  not  within :  he  to  the  fields  bad  wandered 

To  tend  his  sheep.    Under  the  mouth  we  entered 

And  all  surveyed.    Hampers  of  mighty  cheeses 

We  saw,  and  lambs  and  kids  in  pinfolds  crowded ; 

Each  by  their  ages  from  the  others  severed; 

The  pails  were  full  of  whey ;  dishes  and  skimmers 

Held  the  white  curd.    Then  «poke  my  twelve  companions, 

'  Take  of  the  cheeses,  and  from  out  the  pinfolds 

'  Drive  lambs  and  kids  sufficient,  and  permit  us 

*  To  seek  our  vessel,  and  re-cross  the  water.* 
But  I  obeyed  not;  for  my  spirit  prompted 

To  wait  and  see  our  host : — perchance  some  present 
His  hand  might  profier,  worthy  of  my  voyage. 
Alas !  no  pleasant  boon  he  brought  my  comrades ! 
We  lit  a  fire,  and  taking  of  the  cheeses 
We  ate,  and  waited  till  our  host  should  enter. 
At  length  he  came,  bearing  a  load  of  faggots 
To  cook  his  evening  meal.     Outside  the  cavern 
He  threw  them  crashing  down ;  we  fled  with  terror 
Into  the  far  depths  of  the  rocky  dwelling. 
Then  his  fat  flocks  he  drove  within  for  milking; 
Leaving  the  males  without,  both  rams  and  he-goats. 
Next  a  huge  mass  of  rock  against  the  doorway 
He  placed ;  not  twD  and  twenty  teams  could  stir  it; 
So  vast  a  stone  his  cavern-entrance  guarded. 
Then  sitting  down,  his  ewes  and  bleating  shegoats 
He  milked  in  order,  and  gave  each  her  young  one. 
Thence,  curdling  half  the  snowy  milk,  he  stowed  it 
In  wicker  baskets ;  half  in  pails  reserving 
For  his  own  drink,  against  the  hour  of  supper. 
When  this  was  done,  a  blazing  fire  he  lighted, 
And  by  the  gleam  perceived,  and  thus  bespoke  us: 

*  Strangers,  what  are  ye?  whence  your  pourse,  and  whither, 
'  Over  the  salt-sea  foam }    Sail  ye  on  matters 

*  Of  import,  or  unbound,  as  robbers,  wander, 

'  Risking  your  life,  and  bent  on  wrong  and  mischief? ' 
Thus  spoke  he;  all  our  hearts  within  were  broken 
With  fear  of  his  deep  voice,  and  savage  bearing : 
But  I  took  spirit,  and  the  monster  answered: 

*  Greeks  are  we,  from  the  sack  of  Troy  returning. 
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*  The  sport  of  erery  wind,  across  the  ocean. 

'  Far  from  our  way  we  wander,  by  the  pleasure 

'  Of  him  who  rules  abore.    King  Agamemnon 

'  Led  us,  whose  glory  among  men  is  greatest : 

*■  So  great  a  city  hath  his  power  subrerted. 

'  Suppliant  we  clasp  thy  knees,  and  beg  thy  farour 

<  In  gifts,  and  treatment  as  befitteth  strangers. 

'  Though  strong,  revere  the  gods  who  guard  the  suppliant, 

'  Zeus*  is  himself  the  wandering  stranger's  guardian, 

*  And  swift  avenger  of  a  guest's  dishonour.' 

I  spoke ;  and  he  with  ruthless  anger  answered : 
'  Thou  art  a  fool,  or  come  from  far,  O  stranger, 

*  Who  urgest  me  the  gods  to  fear,  or  reverence. 

*  We  Cyclops  care  not  for  the  Zeus  ye  worship, 

*  Nor  all  his  tribe  of  gods ;  we  are  far  stronger. 
'  Nor  would  I  spare  thee,  to  avoid  his  anger, 

*  Nor  thy  companions,  if  my  temper  prompted. 

*  But  come,  inform  me  where  thy  ship  is  stranded; 
'  On  the  far  shore,  or  near,  that  I  may  know  it.' 

Thus  spoke  he,  sounding  me :  but  I,  too  skilful 
To  be  thus  caught,  with  crafty  words  responded ; 
'  The  wrathful  sea-god  broke  my  ill  starred  vessel 
'  Against  the  rocks,  below  the  furthest  headland 

*  Of  this  your  shore,  whither  the  wind  from  ocean 

'  Bore  it, — and  we  escaped  from  death,  and  left  it.' 
The  churl  said  nothing,  but  his  arms  threw  forward 

On  my  companions ;  two  he  clasped,  and  lifting. 

Dashed  down  against  the  earth ;  their  brains  far  scattered 

Sprinkled  the  ground.    Then  limb  from  limb  he  tore  them, 

And  made  his  meal.    A  lion  in  the  mountains 

Could  eat  no  more ;  of  ^ones,  and  flesh,  and  garbage. 

Nothing  was  left.    Weeping,  our  hands  we  lifted 

And  prayed  to  Heaven ;  despair  and  trembling  seized  us. 

Now  when  our  host  had  filled  his  mighty  stomach, 

With  flesh  of  man,  and  drank  sweet  milk  sufficient. 

He  laid  him  down  to  sleep  along  the  cavern 

Amidst  his  flocks.    Then  with  my  heart  I  counselled. 

Whether  to  draw  my  sword,  and  pass  it  gently 

Between  his  ribs,  where  his  large  heart  was  beating; — 

But  I  bethought  me  we  should  surely  perish, 

For  none  could  roll  the  huge  rock  from  the  doorway. 

Therefore  we  wept  again  and  staid  for  morning. 
When  morning  came,  again  his  fire  he  lighted, 

And  milked  his  flocks,  and  put  them  to  their  young  ones. 

When  this  was  done,  again  he  seized  two  wretches 

Of  my  poor  comrades,  tore  them,  and  devoured  them. 

Thus  having  made  his  breakfast,  from  the  cavern 

He  drove  his  flocks,  with  ease  the  rock  removing, 

And  then  replacing,  as  one  shuts  a  quiver. 

Great  were  his  shouts  and  whistling,  as  he  drove  them 

Off  to  the  mountains ;  leaving  me  deep  scheming 

*  The  Ather  of  godt  and  men,  licUer  known  by  his  Latin  appcUiiion,  Jnpiter. 
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Mischief,  and  praying  to  my  patron  goddess,* 

To  give  me  vengeance  on  him.    Much  considering, 

I  thought  this  way  the  best : — beside  the  sheepfold 

Lay  a  huge  club  of  olive,  which  the  Cyclop 

Had  left  to  dry :  we,  when  we  saw  it,  likened 

Its  size  to  some  ship's  mast,  which  twenty  rowers 

Would  urge  along  the  deep.     Of  this  six  feet  I  severed. 

And  gave  it  my  companions  to  be  sharpened. 

They  made  it  smooth ;  I  pointed  it,  and  turned  it 

In  the  hot  fire,  till  it  was  scorched  and  hardened. 

When  done,  I  hid  it  in  the  heaps  of  ordure 

Which  covered  the  cave-floor.    Then  my  companions 

Drew  lots,  whose  it  should  be,  with  me  to  venture. 

To  lift  the  stake,  and  in  his  eye  f  to  churn  it, 

When  he  should  be  asleep.    Four  men  were  chosen, 

The  fittest  and  the  best,  and  I,  to  head  them. 

The  Cyclop  and  his  flocks  returned  at  evening: 

And, — whether  in  his  mind  arose  some  fancy, 

Or  some  god  ordered  things, — he  shut  within  doors 

All,  and  left  ^one  without.^    His  door  he  guarded 

With  the  gr^t  stone ;  his  ewes  and  bleating  she-goats 

He  milked  io  order,  and  gave  each  her  young  one. 

When  this  was  done,  again  he  seized  two  wretches 

Of  my  poor  comrades,  tore  them,  and  devoured  them. 

When  he  had  dined,  I  came  and  stoocUbeside  him. 

Holding  a  cup  of  dark  wine,  and  addsst  him : 

'  Here,  my  brave  Cyclop,  drink  some  wine ;  thou'st  eaten 

*  Hearty  of  man;  come  wash  it  down ;  I'll  shew  thee 
'  What  sort  of  drink  our  good  old  vessel  furnished. 

'  I  brought  it  for  thee,  if  my  fortune  pitying, 

*  Thou  wouldst  have  sent  me  home ;  but  now  thou  ragest 

*  Beyond  all  bearing.    Thou  great  knave,  what  traveller 
'  Will  come  to  sec  thee  after  this  thy  madness  ? ' 

I  spoke :  he  snatched  and  drank  it  up : — ^'twas  wonder 
To  see  how  he  was  tickled  with  the  liquor ; 

*  Give  me  some  more,'  he  shouted  out,  '  and  tell  me 

'  Thy  name,  that  I  may  give  thee  gifts,  and  bless  thee.' 

Again  I  g^ve  him  the  same  cup  of  liquor ; 
And  yet  once  more  he  drained  it  in  his  folly. 
And  when  the  wine  around  his  brain  came  circling, 
I  spoke  to  him,  and  with  soft  words  addrest  him : 

*  Cyclop,  thou  askest  me  my  name : — I'll  tell  thee ; 

*  And  thou  shalt  give  me  gifts,  as  thou  hast  promised. 

*  NOBODY  is  my  name:  father,  and  mother, 

*  And  all  my  friends,  NOBODY  always  call  me.' 

I  ceased,  and  with  fierce  words  the  savage  answered : 
<  NOBODY  shall  he  kept  till  last,  and  eaten 

«  Athena,  goddess  of  wisdom, 
•f  He  had  bat  one,  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead. 

I  This,  in  the  sequel,  Ikrocured  the  escape  of  Od/sseus,  who  tied  himself  and  companions  each 
under  a  ram. 
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'  After  his  comrades ;  there's  the  boon  I  promised.' 
He  said,  and  staggering  fell ;  and  lay,  reclining 

His  huge  neck  backwards ;  and  deep  sleep  came  on  him.* 

•  •  •  * 

Then  I  poshed  in  the  stake  beneath  the  ashes, 

Till  it  grew  hot;  and  all  mj  men  encouraged, 

That  none  might  shrink  through  fear :  then  when  my  bludgeon 

Though  green,  was  just  upon  the  point  of  catching. 

And  shone  with  ruddy  heat,  I  brought  it  near  him ; 

My  men  stood  round ;  Heaven  strengthened  all  their  spirits. 

The  stake  they  lifted  up,  the  sharp  end  thrusting 

Into  his  eye :  I  stood  above,  and  churned  it 

As  when  a  man  a  thick  shiptimber  boreth, 

With  a  great  auger,  which  men  turn,  by  passing 

A  thong  beneath,  and  this  and  that  way  pulling. 

So  that  the  tool  runs  firmly  in  the  centre; 

So  in  his  eye  we  turned  the  stake ;  and  round  it 

Flowed  the  hot  flood ;  singed  were  the  lids  and  eyebrows. 

And  in  the  flame  the  burning  tendons  crackled. 

As  when  a  smith,  forging  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

Dips  it  all  hot  and  hissing  in  cold  water, 

(For  thence  the  temper  and  the  strength  of  iron  :) 

So  hissed  his  eye  around  the  red-hot  bludgeon. 

Cruelly  did  he  roar :  the  cave  resounded. 

Trembling  we  rushed  away ;  with  red  blood  flowing 

He  tore  the  stake  out,  casting  it  far  from  bim  ; 

And  shouted  for  his  brethren  who  dwelt  round  him 

In  mure  such  caves  thronghuut  the  windy  mountains. 

They  heard  his  cry,  and  came  from  all  directions ; 

And  standing  round  the  cave,  enquired  what  ailed  him ; 

*  Why  shout  thus,  Polyphemus,  in  the  midnight, 

'  Breaking  our  rest }  hath  any  robbed  thy  sheepfold  ? 
'  Or  art  thou  being  murdered  ?  Speak,  and  tell  us." 
Out  from  the  cave  the  maddened  Cyclop  answered^, 

*  NOBODY'S  murdering  me,  my  friends  and  brothers.' 
They  answered  angry ;  ^  If  thou'rt  hurt  by  no  one, 

'  And  art  alone,  some  stroke  has  fallen  on  thee 

*  Sent  by  high  Heaven,  and  we  cannot  resist  it. 
'  Pray  to  thy  father,  the  earth  shaking  sea-god.' 

They  said,  and  went ;  my  glad  heart  laughed  within  me, 
To  think  my  name  and  craft  had  thus  deceived  them. 

Thus  far  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  a  Homeric  adventure.  After  so 
long  a  translation,  the  story  must  huiTy  onward  faster  than  we  could 
wish. 

Having  effected  his  escape  from  the  Cyclop,  not  without  abundance  of 
the  craft  for  which  he  was  celebrated,  Odysseus  reaches  the  land  of  ^olus, 
the  lord  of  the  winds,  an  exceeding  good  fellow,  who  receives  him  and 
treats  him  for  a  month  in  all  manner  of  abundance.  When  he  depart?, 
JEolns  gives  him  a  bag  in  which  are  sewn  up  all  the  adverse  winds  ;  and 

*  Here  Ihe  man  moanUin  becometh  grievously  sick. 
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blows  after  him  the  soft  west-wind  alone.  Thus  they  go  on  nine  days 
and  nights,  and  arrive  in  sight  of  their  country.  There  it  is — ^the  dear 
old  island — there  goes  the  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  many  a  fire-side — 
and  who  sit  round  those  fires  ?  There  are  the  well  known  shapes  of  the 
hills — infancy,  youth,  home,  wife  and  child  rush  over  the  mind  of 
Odysseus  ^but  alas !  something  more  powerful  comes  down  upon  his  eye- 
lids. Nine  days  and  nights  has  he  been  holding  the  sheet,  making  every 
tack  and  directing  every  turn  of  the  helm,  and  he  is  thoroughly  tired  out. 
Down  he  sinks  and  asleep  he  falls.  '  I  wonder  what's  in  that  bag  that 
he  brought  from  old  iEolus,'  says  a  sailor.  '  Gold,  no  doubt,*  says 
another.  '  Why  should  the  captain  come  home  rich,  and  we  empty  ? ' 
asks  a  third.  '  Let  us  open  it  and  see  for  ourselves,'  proposes  the  first 
speaker.  Easier  done,  than  undone ;  no  sooner  is  the  string  loosened 
than  all  the  winds  rush  out ;  a  mighty  storm  arises;  the  ship  goes  any 
where  but  to  Ithaca :  Odysseus  wakes  in  misery,  and  meditates  cutting 
short  the  affair  b}'  drowning  himself  at  once.  However,  he  endures : 
covers  his  face,  and  resigns  himself  to  fate.  The  latter  so  wills  it  that  they 
are  earned  back  to  the  land  of  iEolus.  They  beseech  him  for  another 
wind-bag,  but  in  vain.  They  get  nothing  bu^  harsh  language,  and  are 
told  that  they  must  be  hated  b}'  the  gods,  or  all  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened.    So  ihey  sail  onward,  and  in  six  days  more  come  to  a  land  where 

The  paths  of  night  and  day  are  near  together 
So  that  the  labourer,  if  he  do  not  slumber. 
May  double  wages  earn.'** 

This  country  is  also  peopled  by  monstrous  cannibals  called  Laestrygons. 
These  gentlemen  first  eal  a  herald  who  is  sent  to  them  from  the  fleet : 
Then  finding  the  Greek  ships  within  their  harbour  (their  wary  chief  had 
moored  his  outside)  they  smash  the  vessels  with  stones,  and  spear  the 
crews  like  eels.  Meanwhile  Odysseus  and  his  crew  have  cut  their  cables, 
and  are  off*.  Thev  come  to  the  island  j^.aea,  the  abode  of  the  enchan- 
tress  Circe.  The  sailors  being  sent  to  explore  are  entrapped  (all  but  one) 
and  partake  of  her  poisoned  viands.  They  lose  their  human  form  and 
grovel  Jis  swine.  Odysseus,  learning  the  news,  seeks  the  enchantress, 
being  fortified  with  an  antidote  by  the  god  Hermes.f  When  she  tries 
her  arts  on  him,  he  draws  his  sword  and  makes  her  swear  the  oath  most 
sacred  among  the  gods,  (Cor  she  was  a  goddess)  that  she  would  release 
his  comrades,  and  counsel  no  further  mischief  for  him.  This  done,  he 
louss  for  home.  She  wishes  to  detain  him  as  her  husband,  and  weaves 
various  excuses.  Among  other  things  she  informs  him  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, before  he  goes  home,  that  he  should  go  to  the  mouth  of  hell,  and 
consult  the  shades. 

*  This,  and  Uie  detcripUon  aAerwards  of  a  land  of  perpetaal  darkness,  seems  to  imply  that  Homer 
had  some  knowledge  hy  report,  of  countries  very  far  north. 

f  Meroiuy. 
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Xow  follows  a  book,  (the  Illh)  full  of  wildness,  mystery,  and  obscu- 
rity.    Listen  to  the  directions  given  him  for  his  ghostly  jouniey  : 

Take  not  pilot  for  thy  ship,  Odysseus  ; 

Set  up  thy  mast,  and  stretch  thy  white  sails  o'er  it, 

And  sit  content;  the  steady  northern  breezes 

Shall  bear  thee  to  the  place.  When  throui^h  the  Ocean 

Thou  shalt  hare  past,  the  groves  of  the  dark  goddess* 

Shall  come  in  view ;  poplars,  and  barren  willows : 

There  land  tliy  ship  beside  the  eddying  Ocean,f 

And  seek  the  dark  house  of  the  ghostly  monarch. 

Here  thou  shalt  find  the  four  infernal  rivers ; 

And  where  two  torrents  pour  their  streams  together, 

Beneath  a  rock,  a  deep  trench  thou  must  sink  thee, 

And  pour  libations  to  the  empty  goblins, 

First  with  sweet  mead,  with  wine,  and  last  with  water. 

•  •  •  • 

When  thou  hast  prayed  to  all  the  tribes  of  spirits, 
Take  a  young  ram,  and  a  black  ewe,  and  slay  them 
Pointing  them  to  the  north  :  thyself  turn  backward 
And  look  tiptm  the  river.     Then  shall  gather 

Many  light  shades  of  heroes  long  departed. 

*  *  «  * 

Then  draw  thy  sword,  and  suffer  not  the  Shadows 
To  taste  tlie  blood,  ere  he  of  Thebes,  Tiresias,J 
Shall  be  enquired  of;  he  v>ill  tell  thee  all  things. 
Of  thy  return,  thy  journey,  and  its  limits. 

On  this  very  pleasant  errand  then  he  sels  out.  Fn  his  way  he  ])asses 
the  Cimmerians,  a  people  dwelling  in  darkness,  to  whom  the  sun  never 
rises.     He  arrives  at  the  j)lace,  and  jdl  is  duly  performed. 

The  dark  blood  filled  the  trench,  and  they  collected, 
The  Shadows  of  the  dead  from  the  dark  regions, 
Virgins,  and  youths,  and  much-enduring  elders. 
And  tender  girls,  cut  off  when  hope  was  springing: 
And  many  wounded  by  the  spear,  with  weapons 
Reeking  in  gore,  the  Shades  of  slaughtered  warriors. 
All  these  around  the  trench  in  crowds  came  flitting, 
Shrieking  discordant :  horror  fell  upon  me. 

Then  fearful  thin^is  happen.  The  prophet  comes  and  foretels  perils  and 
dangers,  but  safe  arrival  home  at  last.  Many  ghosts  of  Odysseus's 
acquaintance  come,  and  drink  the  dark  bluod,  converse  awhile  and  dis- 
appear into  the  dark  regions.  Theie  comes  his  mother  whom  he  had 
left  alive  when  he  went  to  Troy ;    there  come  many  illustrious  women, 

*  Penephone,  the  goddess  of  Uie  dead. 

■f  The  ancient*  fancied  that  Ocean  was  a  mighty  iiv«r  »tim)undiiig  man's  world.  Beyond  it  all 
was  dxMry  and  supernatural. 

♦  Tiresias  was  a  Thebon  proph^,  who  wos  endued  with  the  power  of  discernment  and  foresight 
after  death  also.  The  usual  idea  of  the  (k)uI  aAer  death  was,  that  it  was  a  mere  shadow  of  the 
homaa  soul,  requiring  ftome  animal  nutriment  before  it  could  discern  or  Judge  of  things.  Hcuc«  ull 
these  ^otts  eome  and  taste  the  blood,  before  ther  know  Odysseus,  and  converse  with  him. 

¥   2 
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wives  aud  daughters  of  heroes  ;  there  come  the  chiefs  who  fought  at  Troy, 
Agamemnon,  Ajax,  and  Achilles  ;  Odysseus  also  sees  the  wonders  of  the 
place ;  Minos  holding  mock  trials  over  the  ghosts ;  Orion  hunting  the 
shades  of  wild  heasts ;  Tityns  torn  by  the  vultures,  hut  not  wasting; 
Tantalus  alhirst  in  the  midst  of  water,  and  hungry  though  surrounded  by 
fruits ;  Sisyphus  rolling  his  huge  round  stone  up  the  hill,  till  it  slips  from 
him  and  bounds  into  the  plain ;  and  others — but  now  they  crowd  fast, 
and  he  becomes  terrified  more  and  more ; — what  if  the  Gorgon  should 
appear  to  him,  and  turn  him  and  his  comrades  to  stone  ?  The  thought 
is  enough ;  he  and  his  men  make  a  clear  run  for  it,  leap  into  their  ship; 
recross  the  ocean  river,  then  the  salt  sea,  and  come  to  the  island  JEsda, 
the  dwelling  of  the  Dawn,  and  the  risinji;  place  of  the  sun.  Here  they 
find  Circe,  who  loads  lliom  with  good  things,  and  gives  them  injunctions 
for  their  journey,  warning  them  against  the  song  of  the  Seirens,  the 
danger  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  temptation  when  on  the  isle  of 
Sicily,  to  injure  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  sun  god,  which  fed  on  that 
land.  The  Seirens'  song  is  resisted — Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  past — 
(glorious  are  the  descriptions,  but  our  space  is  brief) — the  last  dangen 
however,  is  the  worst — they  land  on  Sicily  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Odysseus, — while  there  they  are  overtaken  by  famine,  a  storm  having 
long  detained  them,  and  are  at  length  compelled  to  kill  and  eat  of  the 
flocks  of  the  sun  god,  which  were  feeding  round  them.  They  take 
advantage  of  Odysseus  being  asleep — the  deed  is  done — he  wakes  and 
smells  their  feast,  and  shudders  for  them — six  days  they  revel  on  the 
forbidden  food,  and  laugh  at  the  foreboder  of  evil — on  the  seventh  ven^ 
geance  comes.  They  set  sail — and  when  land  is  out  of  sight,  such  a 
storm  arises,  of  wind,  thunder,  hail,  and  every  thing  dreadful,  as  *  the 
oldest  inhabitant  *  of  the  ship  had  never  seen  before — the  crew  by  various 
means  are  all  killed,  and  turned  to  sea-birds — Odysseus  alone,  on  his 
creaking  and  dismasted  craft,  is  borne  away  by  the  tempest,  and  again 
threading  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  at  length  arrives  at  the  island  of  Calypso, 
where  we  found  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem. 

Thus  then  ends  his  narrative ;  and  though  we  have  only  reached  half 
way  through  the  Odyssey,  the  remainder  may  be  compressed  in  a  small 
space. 

Being  loaded  with  gifts  and  provided  with  a  ship  and  crew  by  his 
hospitable  friends  the  Phaeacians,  Odysseus  sets  out  once  more  on  the 
broad  sea,  and  with  better  luck  than  ever  before.  Sweet  sleep  falls  on  him  : 

Swift  flew  the  vessel  o'er  the  ocean  billows, 
Bearing  the  hero,  god-like  in  his  wisdom : 
Who  in  his  mind  bad  borne  fall  many  sorrows, 
And  wars  of  adverse  hosts,  and  mighty  tempests ; 
But  now  he  gently  slept,  his  toils  forgotten: — 
Till  the  bright  morning  star  from  the  sea-circle 
Lifted  his  orb,  and  heralded  the  sun-god : 
Then  drew  the  ship  near  to  her  destined  island. 
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There  is  in  Ithaca  a  sacred  harbour; 
Two  rocks  stand  forward  in  the  sea  to  guard  it ; 
Which  break  the  winds  and  catch  the  mighty  billows 
Rolling  from  the  outer  sea.     Within,  the  vesseb 
May  ride  nnanchored  in  the  deep  calm  water. 
And  in  the  inmost  creek,  a  slim-leaved  olive 
Embowere<i.a  cave,  dark,  cool,  and  good  for  refuge. 
To  the  nymphs  sacred,  whom  men  call  the  Naiads. 
Within  are  cups  and  goblets  caned  in  stone-work. 
Where  the  wild  bees  their  gathered  stores  deposit. 
And  there  were  looms  of  stone,  where  wrought  the  Naiads 
Their  robes  of  brightest  purple.     Living  fountains 
Sprung  from  the  cave ;  and  double  was  the  doorway : 
One  entrance  northward,  trod  by  human  footsteps ; 
One  to  the  southward,  sacred  and  untrodden. 
Save  by  immortals.     Hither  rowed  they,  knowing 
The  place  of  old ;  the  boat  was  driven  upward 
Full  half  upon  the  shore;  such  way  they  gave  her. 
Then  from  the  side  upon  the  beach  descending, 
Odysseus  from  his  place  ashore  they  lifted, 
And  laid  him  on  the  sand,  still  wrapt  in  slumber. 

He  wakes,  and  knows  not  his  country's  land.  Where  is  he  ?  what  nic^n 
dwell  here  ?  are  they  robbers  and  cannibals,  or  lovers  of  strangers,  and 
godly  men  ?  Often  has  he  asked  the  same  train  of  questions,  but  never 
have  they  been  so  satisfactonly  answered.  His  patron  goddess  meets 
him,  reveals  herself,  and  tells  him  her  whole  counsel.  His  heart  is  filled 
with  joy,  and  he  kisses  his  native  earth. 

But  now  a  great  work  was  to  be  done,  and  about  it  they  consult.  The 
suitors  were  to  be  destroyed.  To  this  end  Pallas  alters  the  form  and 
appearance  of  Odysseus,  and  makes  him  decrepit,  wrinkled,  and  mean- 
looking,  and  puts  on  him  the  clothes  of  a  beggar.  She  then  orders  him 
lo  go  and  seek  Eumacus  the  swineherd,  and  of  him  to  learn  the  state  of 
things  before  any  measures  are  taken.  She  herself  meanwhile  sets  o/T 
lo  fetch  Telemachus,  who  is  at  Sparta,  us  related  in  the  beginning  of  the 
poem. 

In  the  I4ih  book,  the  swineherd  and  the  beggar-king  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Ithacan  piggery  is  on  a  large  scale.  Twelve  pigstyes, 
each  of  fifty- sow  power,  held  the  breeders;  the  boars,  for  the  fewness  of 
which  the  poet  ai>ologizes,  saying  that  the  suitors  had  played  sad  work 
with  them,  are  three  hundred  and  sixty  ;  four  large  wolf-dogs  lie  guarding 
them;  three  deputy-pig  drivers  are  in  the  fields  each  with  a  flock;  and 
one  is  gone  with  a  boar  to  the  suitors.  Odysseus,  having  narrowly 
escaped  being  torn  by  the  dogs,  is  hospitably  treated  by  Ecniajus.  They 
talk  much  of  the  king's  return,  which  the  swineherd  mourns  over,  and 
believes  it  will  never  be.  The  stranger  assures  him  that  it  will  take  place 
within  the  year.  While  they  talk,  the  absent  herds  return  ;  a  fat  pig  is 
slain,  and  they  make  merry.  Odysseus  tells  them  stories  of  the  wars  of 
Troy,  and  how  he  had  seen  their  king.    Then  they  sleep — Odysseus  near 
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the  fire — tlie  swineherd  under  a  rock  in  the  open  air,  to  guard  his  charge. 
The  king  is  glad  at  the  trustiness  of  his  servant. 

Meanwhile  Telemachus,  having  escaped  the  ambush  of  the  suitors,  and 
directed  by  the  goddess,  lands  at  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  island,  and 
comes  to  the  swineherd's  house.  The  dogs  greet  him  with  fawning; 
Odysseus  hears  steps,  and  wakes  Eumseus ;  he  sees^his  young  prince, 
and  is  well  nigh  beside  himself  with  joy.  The  father  and  son  meet; 
the  long  lost,  the  long  wept  father  ;  the  modest  and  pious  son.  Not  long 
is  disguise  kept  up.  During  a  temporary  absence  of  the  swineherd, 
Pallas  touches  Odysseus  again  with  her  magic  wand,  and  makes  him 
great  and  beautiful.  Recognition,  greeting,  weeping  for  joy,  are  trite 
and  ollentold  things.  There  is  a  sort  of  hidden  envy  which  leads  men  to 
sconi  the  joys  of  olhei^s.  Let  then  this  meeting  and  its  tearful  happiness 
remain  in  the  first  freshness  and  faultless  melodv  of  the  ancient  bard. 
Next  to  congratulations,  their  mutual  ])lans  for  the  destruction  of  the 
suitors  form  the  subject  of  their  talk.  These  are  in  number  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  good  and  strong ;  and  therefore  require  no  little  circum- 
venting. First,  Od3\sseus  is  to  come  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  and  to 
submit  to  ill  treatment  from  them  till  a  fit  hour  arrives  for  vengeance. 
Next,  no  one,  not  even  the  queen,  is  to  know  of  his  arrival.  Then 
Telemachus  is  to  carry  away  all  the  weapons  out  of  reach  of  the  suitors, 
only  reserving  enough  for  his  father  and  himself. 

Now,  reader,  place  yourself  in  the  hall  of  Odysseus's  palace.  There 
sit  the  suitors,  eating  and  drinking.  A  bard  plays  the  harp  to  them,  and 
the  strain  flows  out  at  the  doors,  and  reaches  the  ears  of  two  advancing  to 
the  porch.  One  is  a  sturdy  yeoman,  with  face  accustomed  to  command, 
but  what,  you  might  doubt.  The  other  is  poor  and  ragged ;  but  kingl}'. 
He  has  already  suflfered  insult,  but  prudently  contained  his  anger.  They 
stand  and  debate: — the  peasant  advances,  the  other  remains.  A  dog, 
lean,  old,  and  neglected,  lies  by  the  palace  gate.  See — he  is  aware  of 
something  unusual.  He  lays  down  his  ears — he  snuflfs — he  wags  his 
tail.  The  beggar's  hand  is  at  his  face — it  is  wet  with  a  reluctant  tear. 
There  is  much  love  laid  up  in  that  heart — but  its  hour  is  not  come. 
The  two  have  entered.  The  yeoman  sits  and  eats  ;  the  other  stands  and 
begs.  He  is  abused  and  insulted  ;  Antinous,  the  haughtiest  among  them, 
answers  his  request  by  a  stool  at  his  hoad.  He  suffers  it,  and  prophesies 
ill  for  the  donor.  The  house  is  raised  at  the  evil  deed  :  for  they  said  it 
was  an  evil  deed,  to  wound  a  needy  man  who  came  unprotected.  The 
queen  hears  of  it.  She  sends  for  the  stranger  to  ask  of  him  concerning 
her  husband.  But  their  meeting  is  not  to  be  yet.  He  puts  her  off  till 
evening. 

But  now  a  rival  beggar,  Irns,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  monopolize 
the  *  beat,'  appears,  and  a  fight  ensues.  The  professi(»nal  mendicant  gets 
worst  c.fT — for  which  Odysseus  has  thanks  and  gifts  from  the  suitors,  who 
( Homer's  own  words)  died  with  laughter  at  the  fun. 
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More  passages  follow,  which  we  leave  unnoticed,  hastening  to  our  end. 
Night  comes;  the  stranger  lights  the  maids  to  their  work;  Telemachus 
gathers  the  weapons,  as  it  had  been  agreed  ;  and  the  plot  thickens. 

Insults  are  heaped  on  the  stranger  by  the  maidservants,  who  are  in 
league  with  the  suitors.  The  queen  reproves  thenj,  and  enquires  of  him 
his  birth  and  adventures.  He  invents  a  story,  telling  her  how  he  had 
been  to  Troy  with  the  Atreida;,  and  seen  Odysseus  in  Crete. 

Thus  spoke  he,  false  things  with  true  semblance  telling : 

She  beard,  and  in  a  flood  of  weeping  melted; 

As  snow  upon  the  tops  of  mountains  wasteth. 

The  warm  wind  blowing ;  and  full  streams  gush  from  it; 

So  down  her  beauteous  cheeks  fast  tears  were  flowing, 

For  her  dear  husband,  who  was  there  before  her. 

Odysseus  saw,  and  in  his  heart  be  lo^ed  ber, 

Pitying  his  own  dear  wif»;  but  to  observers 

His  eyes,  like  horn,  or  iron,  wore  no  meaning, 

Fixed  in  his  eyelids. 

To  prove  his  truth  she  requires  him  to  describe  Odysseus  as  he  had  seen 
him.  This  he  does  minutely,  choosing  for  his  description  the  very 
garments  which  Penelope  had  wrought ;  moreover  he  tells  her  the  real 
story  of  her  husband,  up  to  the  time  of  his  sojourning  with  the  Phaea- 
cians,  and  represents  him  as  being  still  there  gathering  treasure  and  about 
to  return  very  shortly.  For  this  he  is  honoured  by  the  queen ;  set  in 
place  of  dii»nity,  and  delivered  over  to  the  aged  nurse,  Eurycleia,  to  be 
beautified.  She,  suspecting  (as  is  the  nature  of  old  women)  his  simila- 
rity to  her  lost  master, — duriug  the  hospitable  office  discovers  him  by  a 
scar,  the  relic  of  a  wound  received  in  hunting  from  a  boar  in  former  years. 
The  consequences  of  the  detection  are  prevented  by  Athena  turning  the 
attention  of  Penelope  another  way,  so  that  she  docs  not  notice  the  old 
lady  8  emotion,  nor  her  words.  Odysseus  puts  his  hand  upon  her  mouth 
and  binds  her  to  secrecy.  Then  follows  a  beautiful  s2)eech  from  the 
queen ; 

Soon  will  arrive  the  pleasant  hour  of  slumber, 
To  them  to  whom  the  boon  of  sleep  is  granted. 
But  for  my  lot  is  endless  grief  apportioned ; 
Tears  are  my  joy  by  day ;  amidst  employments. 
Mine  and  my  serrants,  weep  I  without  ceasing; 
And  when  the  night  comes,  wrapping  all  in  slumber. 
As  in  my  bed  I  lie,  thick  cares  and  grievous 
Crowd  round  my  heart,  and  keep  roe  sad  and  wakeful ; 
As  the  poor  nightingale  when  spring  is  budding, 
Sings  sweetly,  in  the  thick-leaved  bushes  sitting. 
Pouring  thick  notes  with  many  a  trill  and  warble, 
Thick  nqtes  and  mournful ;  thus  my  heart  distracted 
Meditates  anxious  cares  and  finds  no  comfort. 

But  oinr  chapter  must  be  drawing  to  a  close  ;  though  willingly  would  we 
linger  round  these  pleasant  places  of  poesy  for  many  a  midnight  hour. 
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The  insolence  and  pride  of  the  suitors  increase :  heaven  takes  its 
part;  dire  thunders  boom  through  the  palace  hall;  the  eyes  of  the 
feasters  are  dim^  their  brains  whirl  round  ;  the  cups  fall  from  their  hands ; 
their  measure  of  crime  is  filling  fast.  Many  a  thread  of  life  on  the  web 
of  the  fates  is  near  its  end.  The  purposes  of  Providence  are  rising  up 
upon  men's  minds.  Handmaids  at  the  mill  speak  prophecies.  Weary 
with  unrewarded  toil^  they  snufT  the  approach  of  vengeance ;  the  life  of 
the  injured  is  in  the  future. 

Long  years  of  doubt  have  ended,  and  the  queen  has  decided  her  course. 
Behold  the  bow  of  Odysseus !  strong,  beautiful,  and  precious,  the  memo- 
rial of  a  line  of  heroes,  the  gift  of  a  friend  in  arms.  It  hangs  on  its  nail 
in  the  secret  chamber — a  fair  hand  is  reaching  it  down.  The  suitors  arc 
collected.  Whoso  draws  this  bow,  shall  wed  the  queen.  Unworthy  is 
he  of  Odysseus*  wife,  who  draws  not  Odysseus'  bow. 

Whoso  shall  easiest  draw  that  string  and  furthest, 
With  him  I  go,  leaving  this  island  palace, 
My  bridal  home,  my  beautifal,  my  costly: 
Oft  will  it  rise  among  the  dreams  of  memory. 

Sweet  words ;  but  bitter  deeds  follow.  Bold  is  the  trial ;  the  faithful 
servants  weep  for  their  lady.  Her  son  comes  to  her  rescue ;  if  he  can 
draw  the  bow,  she  shall  not  wed.  But  he  is  young — his  hands  are 
powerless — he  has  failed.  One  after  another,  the  suitors  handle  the  bow 
— still  straight  is  the  wood,  and  unstrained  the  string. 

See  three  men  advancing — the  swineherd,  the  neatherd,  faithful  among 
the  faithless— and  the  third,  the  beggar-king.  They  know  him,  they  fall 
at  his  feet,  they  kiss  and  weep  over  him.  '  Will  ye  aid  me  ?'  '  We  will.' 
'  Let  the  doors  be  shut,  and  give  me  the  bow.' 

The  suitors  are  warming  the  wood  in  the  fire  ;  but  none  the  more  will 
it  bend.  '  Let  us  pray  to  the  gods,  and  sacrifice,  and  they  will  give  us 
strength.'     No :  the  gods  are  against  you. 

The  doors  are  shut.  The  bow  is  in  the  hand  of  its  lord.  It  is 
stretched — let  go — the  effort  costs  him  nothing.  Bright  and  sharp  is  the 
twang  of  the  string.  Again  heaven  thunders  ;  the  hearts  of  the  suitors 
quail. 

Now  at  length  the  sign  is  given.  Father  and  son  side  by  side  stand 
opposed  to  the  herd  of  suitors ;  insolent  indeed,  but  doomed.  The 
beggar's  garb  is  cast  off;  much  work  is  to  be  done  ;  naked  and  muscular 
like  the  death  dealing-god  of  the  bow,  stands  the  injured  and  avenging 
king.     '  Now  let  us  try  another  aim.' 

Antinous,  the  most  insolent  of  the  suitors,  is  lifting  to  his  mouth  a 
golden  two  handled  goblet — full  purple  and  full  bright  the  wine  mantles 
within.  It  is  near  his  lips — (there  is  a  proverb) — a  strange  and  ungra- 
cious substitute  entera  the  mouth  prepared  for  the  draught — he  falls — 
death  is  on  him.  The  crowd  rises — their  spirit  is  awakened — '  111  hast 
thou  shot,  0  stranger.'    The  king  is  revealed — *  Wretches,  ye  said  I 
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•bould  never  return — behold  me  here.*  Which  way  shall  they  fly  ? 
There  is  none.  They  tamper ;  they  try  to  uegociate.  '  Villains,  none  of 
your  protocols !     Fight,  or  die  !' 

Swords  are  drawn  ;  the  struggle  is  fierce.  There  are  traitors  within — 
twelve  spears,  twelve  helmets  are  being  brought.  Odysseus  waxeth  faint. 
The  traitor  goes  again  to  the  chamber — they  bolt  him  in — he  may  spend 
his  time  as  he  can.  But  the  king  is  surrounded — he  will  fall !  But  a 
divine  ann  is  with  him,  even  Pallas  Athena  herself,  and  the  fight  is 
restored.  Slaughter  rages  :  the  bard  and  the  herald  are  saved  alone.  The 
handmaids,  partakers  in  the  suitors'  guilt,  are  strung  up  in  the  ball — their 
feet  quiver,  but  not  lung.  The  traitor  is  miserably  slain — the  work  is 
finished. 

But  who  shall  tell  the  greetings  and  recognition  between  the  chaste 
long-sufifering  spouse  and  her  husband-king  P     Homer,  not  we. 

With  the  same  veil  of  reverence  will  we  cover  the  deep  mystery  and 
fading  interest  of  the  last  book. — The  kinpf  is  at  home — wife,  father,  and 
son,  are  around  him — his  enemies  are  destroyed — all  seems  finished : 
but  fresh  labours  await  him — he  has  been  a  man  of  blood.  His  people 
rebel — there  is  more  slaughter.  The  gods  in  heaven  are  grieved — Athena 
desicends  and  stays  the  deeds  of  death,  and  makes  covenants  of  peace. 
A  cloud  is  on  tlie  king — his  brow  darkens — the  Odyssey  is  ended. 

READER— THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  WORK  OF  HUMAN 
GENIUS. 

N.B.  Our  next  chapter  will  be  *  On  the  Fragments  of  the  lost  Poets 
of  Greece/ 


ERRATA. 

p.  71.  line  12  from  bottom  for  Hector  read  Nettor  (twice) 
p.  73.  line  11  from  bottom  for  inland  retAisland. 
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THE  OLD  SAILOR. 

No    4. 

THE    EXECUTION. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  witness  the  striking  and  remarkable  con- 
trast displayed  in  the  manners  and  features  of  Dick  Wills  and  Jem 
Collins,  when  the^  President  of  the  Court  pronounced  the  awful  serttence 
that  was  to  consign  the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  a  death  of  shame.  Tile 
crime  of  desertion  was  at  that  time  viewed  in  a  more  heinous  light  than 
even  that  of  murder,  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  devotion  had  our  thorough 
man-of-war s  men  been  brought,  that  they  themselves  were  ready  at 
all  times  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  severest  punishment  for  this  ofience. 
But  Jem's  case  had  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  it — the  evi- 
dence of  one  whose  word  was  reverenced  as  much  as  gospel,  had  tended 
to  prove  that  the  staman  did  not  intend  to  desert,  though  he  certainly 
had  committed  a  very  gross  breach  of  discipline  ;  yet  there  was  his  youth, 
the  heedlessness  of  a  sailor,  and  the  provocation  he  had  received  strongly 
pleading  in  his  favour;  and  his  old  friend,  Dick  Wells,  as  well  as  the 
tars  generally,  hoped  that  it  would  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  Court  as 
to  produce  powerful  feelings  of  commiseration,  and  lead  them  to  inflict 
u  mere  nominal  punishment.  Jem,  however,  thought  differently,  for  he 
knew  that  he  had  practised  deception  in  stating  that  he  was  upon  leave, 
and  that  though  the  Court  might  have  dealt  leniently  with  him  had  he 
returned  immediately  to  his  duty,  yet,  his  remaining  away  as  he  did  could 
bring  nothing  else  but  punishment  of  a  severe  nature ;  in  fact,  he  had  all 
along  conteniplated  that  such  a  sentence  would  be  passed,  and  when  he 
beheld  the  grave  and  solemn  countenances  of  his  judges,  on  his  once 
more  being  called  before  them, — and  that  for  the  last  time, — he  saw  his 
fate  was  sealed,  and  he  nerved  himself  for  the  woi-st.  When  condemna- 
tion was  passing,  and  every  one  present  was  drawing  his  breath  convul- 
sively, with  a  groan,  or  a  sigh,  or  a  hisj=ing  noise  of  agony,  Jem  alone 
stood  finn — the  respect  he  had  hitherto  manifested  to  the  Court  was  not 
altogether  forgotten,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  was  the  last  effort  of  a 
humbling  before  his  fellow-creatures.  The  world  and  its  distinctions  of 
rank  and  title,  a])peared  to  be  passing  rapidly  away  ;  death  stood  fronting 
him  with  his  dart  upi*aised  ;  and  boldly  erecting  himself  upon  the  basis  of 
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determined  resolution  and  manly  courage,  the  hardy  tar  looked  as  if  he 
would  neither  court  nor  resist  the  blow :  not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  was 
agitated  for  an  instant ;  the  deep  tones  of  the  respected  and  gallant  Pre- 
sident Graham  Moore,  as  he  pronounced  the  word  "  Death,"  whilst  it 
sounded  like  a  knell  to  every  heart  present,  had  no  other  effect  upon  Jem 
than  to  give  a  set  firmness  to  his  features, — not  in  contempt  or  deGance 
of  the  law, — but  as  the  proper  bearing  of  a  British  seaman  in  an  hour  of 
extreme  peiil,  and  as  one,  whom  the  certainty  of  death  itself,  though 
armed  with  its  worst  ten'ors,  could  not  compel  to  shrink  with  alarm. 
There  he  stood,  cwjl,  calm,  and  bold  ;  his  figure  upright,  with  his  chest 
thrown  a  little  forward ;  and  with  his  eyes  resting  rather  than  fixed  upon 
the  humane  Graham  Moore,  whose  voice  faltered  and  whose  features 
quivered  towards  the  close  of  his  address,  and  when  it  ceased  Jem  slowly 
and  respectfully  bowed. 

The  head  of  Dick  Wills  sank  down  upon  his  breast  as  the  dreadful 
words  relative  to  execution  reached  his  ears.  The  sentence,  as  far  as  the 
punishment  extended,  he  knew  was  in  confonniiy  with  the  articles  of  war, 
but  still  he  expected  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
there  would  be,  at  least,  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  or  some  mitigating 
qualiGcation  to  relieve  the  mind  from  apj)rebGnsions  that  the  extreme 
penalty  would  be  carried  into  force.  But  not  a  breath  e?caj)ed ;  not  a 
sound  was  heard ;  not  a  word  was  uttered  to  ameliorate  the  piisoner's 
fate ;  it  was  doom  without  the  slightest  hope  of  alleviation  being  held 
out,  doom,  certain  and  inevitable  doom.  It  smote  heavily  upon  the 
heart  of  Dick  Wills ;  it  stopped  the  free  current  of  his  blood  ;  he  was 
awed,  subdued,  and  sinking  into  the  timid  weakness  of  childhood. 

Many  a  sob,  and  many  a  *•  God  bless  him"  fell  upon  Jem's  ears  as  he 
walked  with  becoming  firmness  from  the  presence  of  his  judges  to  the 
place  he  had  occupied  previous  to  his  trial.  His  sister  was  not  there : 
she  bad  been  kindly  removed  by  the  boatswain's  wife  to  her  husband's 
cabin,  and  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  decision  of  the  Court.  Poor  Jem 
quietly  seated  himself  in  the  stoiie-galley  ;  he  could  hear  the  busy  bustle 
that  was  going  on  as  the  botits  belonging  to  the  different  members  of  the 
Court  took  their  departure.  The  impressive  scene  in  which  they  had  so 
recently  performed  a  prominent  part  was  already  j)artly  erased  from  their 
minds;  they  were  going  to  duty  or  to  pleasure,  whilst  the  coiidemned 
looked  only  to  that  end,  the  ignominy  of  which  would  embitter  more  than 
all  the  rest  the  verv  last  moments  of  his  existence. 

«r 

In  front  of  Jem  stood  Dick  Wills  gazing  with  subdued  energies,  yet 
more  than  ever  alive  to  the  acutest  sensibility.  *'  It's  over,  Jem,"  said  the 
veteran  mournfully,  *'  I'd  rather  it  had  been  me  than  you,  messmate,  for 
I  always  felt  towards  you,  Jem,  a  someut  as  got  double-bitted  round  my 
heart,  and  the  heavier  the  gale  as  blow'd  again  it  the  tauter  the  nip  wa?. 
It  was  a  onixpre.ssible  gratificatin^i  to  my  owld  sowl,  Jem,  when  I  seed 
G   2 
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you  climbing  up  into  favour  as  if  you  was  mounting  Jacob  s  ladder,*  and 
an  angel  upon  every  rattlin  to  'tice  you  aloft — " 

**  Well,  messmate,  and  I  hope  I  shall  go  aloft  with  angels  for  my  guides," 
uttered  Jem,  interrupting  the  old  seaman,  "  Who  can  say  that,  barring 
this  here  consani,  I  ever  refused  or  neglected  my  dooty.  I  knowed  it  nd 
come  to  this,  Dick,  ever  since  that  ere  night  I  tould  you  on,  when  the  pur- 
ser's dip  guv  me  warning  of  my  fate."  This  was  said  in  sincerity  of 
spirit,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  for  Collins  firuily  believed  that 
that  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  common  occurrence  arising  from  a 
strong  draft  of  wind  had  been  presented  to  his  sight  as  a  prognostic 
of  his  future  destiny.  "  They  shant  see  me  shrink,  Dick  !  Though  to 
die  the  death  of  a  dog,"  he  spoke  through  his  compressed  teeth,  **  with 
thousands  staring  at  me — to  be  made  an  example  on  for  what  I'm  sure  I 
never  meant  to  do — I  tell  you  what  it  is,  messmate — it  breaks  my  heart.** 
The  striMig  man  bowed  his  head — his  imagination  had  sketched  out  the 
spectacle  in  vivid  colors — he  felt  the  rectitude  of  his  own  intentions, 
however  faulty  he  had  been^  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  nature 
was  no  longer  to  be  repressed.  But  it  did  not  last  long,  and  old  Dick> 
though  at  first  sensibly  affected,  yet  aroused  all  his  latent  faculties  to 
grapple  with  the  emergency  of  the  moment. 

**  Cheer  up,  messmate,"  said  he  with  finnness,  "  it  ull  never  do  to  bag 
down  to  looard  in  a  gale,  and  make  no  more  weather-way  than  a  haystack 
adrift.  Come,  lufT  you  may  boy,  and  though  all  hope  of  safety  may  be 
passed,  yet  remember  there's  One  who  knows  what  you  are,  and  ull  never 
forsake  them  as  axes  for  help.     As  for  Susan — " 

"  Where  is  she,  poor  thing,"  inquired  Jem,  "  I  should  like  to  see  her, 
messmate,  and  God  bless  you,  I  know  you'll  befriend  her." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Admiral  M entered ;  Jem 

would  have  risen,  but  the  veteran  waved  his  hand  for  him  to  keep  still. 
"  I  am  come  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  Collins,"  said  he,  **  Is  there  any 
request  that  you  have  to  make,  or  is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you 
before  my  departure  ?" 

"  I  have  ownly  to  ax  pardon  of  your  honor  for  making  so  free," 
returned  Jem,  **  and  to  thank  your  honor  from  my  very  sowl  for  what  you 
said  on  me  to  day.  May  God  reward  your  honor  for  all  favors  both  to 
me  and  Susan." 

"  Well,  my  man,  as  T  can  do  nothing  for  you — at  least  you  appear  to 
have  no  request  to  make,  I  must  give  3'ou  a  little  of  my  advice,"  said  the 
Admiral.  '*  And,  first  of  all  lay  aside  and  for  ever  all  parlaver  about 
*  Your  honor,'  which  seldom  means  more  than  *  You  re  an  old  fool.'  Act 
like  the  man  you  have  always  been  until  this  unfortunate  affair ;  keep  up 
your  finnness  ;  and  don't  let  the  weakness  of  human  nature  get  the  better 

•  The  rope  ladder  is  so  called  leading  from  the  quarter-deck  into  the  main 

shrouds. 
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of  the  colour  of  your  jacket.  If  you  must  die  for  your  fault, — and  I 
cannot,  I  am  soitv  to  say,  hold  out  the  smallest  encouragemeut  that  your 
life  will  be  spared, — still,  if  you  are  to  expiate  your  offence  at  the  yard 
arm,  go  to  the  platfonn  as  you  would  to  your  gun,  fearless  and  undis- 
mayed. But  as  I  know  there  will  be  struggles  in  the  breast  which  no 
spirit,  however  dauntless,  can  wholly  subdue,  means  must  be  employed  to 
keep  the  mind  free  from  those  things  thut  are  apt  to  distract  the  attention 
and  unnerve  the  heart.  When  the  day  is  to  be  has  not  yet  been  named, 
but  as  the  fleet  is  now  at  Spithead,  and  an  example  is  wanting,  I  think 
your  time  here  will  be  very  short.  The  clergyman  will  pay  you  every 
kind  attention ;  but  whilst  devoting  your  thoughts  to  an  hereafter  of 
eternal  duration,  your  mind  should  be  kept  free  from  all  affairs  connected 
with  this  world.  Your  sister," — Jem  writhed  and  old  Dick  groaned — 
*•  Your  sister,  Collins,  shall  never  suffer  want  or  ])rivation  again ;  she  '19 
a  good  girl,  and  I  will  be  her  friend  and  protector.  But  she  must  not  re- 
main here,  Collins ;  it  would  be  an  injury  to  her  character,  and  could  do 
ycm  no  good.  She  must  go  on  shore  with  me,  and  remain  there  until 
the  day  is  fixed,  and  then  you  may  take  your  last  leave  of  her. ' 

"  But  your  hon — I  ax  pardon,  1  meant  to  say,  may  I  not  see  her  afor« 
she  goes,  jist  to  let  her  know  that  I  am  prepared,"  inquired  Jem. 

"  Well  for  a  few  minutes  perhaj)s  you  may  be  indulged  with  an  inter- 
view," returned  the  Admiral,  '*  but  it  will  be  only  on  condition  that  you 
say  not  one  word  about  your  sentence  or  the  untimely  fate  that  awaits 
you.  Believe  me,  Collins,"  and  the  Admiral  seemed  deeply  affected,  "  I 
do  feel  most  acutely  your  pi-esent  situation,  and  would  recommend 
nothing  that  I  did  not  conceive  was  for  your  real  advantage." 

"  I  know  it  your — that  is,  Edward — Muster  Sprang — I'm  jammed 
bard  up,  and  that's  true,  in  regard  o'  names,"  uttered  Jem  rather  vehe- 
mently. "  But  one  thing  I  knows  from  past  experience,  and  that  is,  you 
means  and  does  all  for  the  best." 

"  That  is  my  design,"  returned  the  Admiral,  "  and  in  this  instance, 
however  difficult  the  matter  is,  still  I  think  I  am  right.  Therefore  let 
us  understand  each  other.  Susan  as  yet  knows  nothing  of  your  sentence 
—you  shall  see  her,  but  do  not  betray  it  to  her — she  is  not  acquainted 
with  me  otherwise  than  as  Edward  Sprangfield — you  see  I  have  resumed 
my  old  dress — do  not  by  the  least  act  lead  her  to  suspect  who  I  am.  Part 
with  her  as  if  it  was  only  till  to-morrow,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  Do 
yOD  consent  to  this  P" 

"  Why  in  couwe  he  must.  Admiral,"  answered  old  Wills.  "  A  rut  it 
for  his  good  every  bit  on  it — why  dont  you  say  you  wool,  Jem  ?" 

"Most  sarlinly,  111  be  guided  by  his  hon — that  is,  the  Admiral," 
assented  Collins;  "  his  promised  kindness  to  Susan  when  I'm  hove  down 
for  a  full  due  has  taken  a  taut  strain  from  my  heart,  and  as  far  as  she, 
poor  thing,  is  consamed,  I  shall  die  in  peace. ' 

"  Farewell  then,  Collins,"  said  the  Admiral  jnuch  and  deeply  affected, 
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though  he  strove  hard  to  retain  his  equanimity  of  temper,  "  In  this  world, 
roy  man,  perhaps  we  may  never  come  within  hail  of  each  other  again, 
yet  I  trust  we  shall  meet  in  another  and  a  better,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troublini;  and  the  wearv  are  at  rest.  Attend  to  the  counsel  of  the 
clergyman,  and  under  his  instruction  fortify  your  mind,  whilst  you  hum- 
ble your  spirit.  Do  not  delain  Susan  long — I  will  send  her  to  you,  and 
await  her  return — remember  the  injunctions  I  have  given  you — and  once 
again  farewell," — he  gave  an  earnest  look  at  the  condemned  man  and 
quilted  the  galley. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Susan  came  in  with  the  solicitor,  but  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  wholly  ijjnomHt  of  the  nature  of  the  sentence, 
having  been  cheated  into  the  belief  that  the  trial  was  not  yet  oter,  and 
hitherto  had  assumed  a  favourable  aspect  for  her  brother,  and  that  her 
assistance  was  required  on  shore  to  procure  further  evidence.  The  part- 
ing was  not  so  affecting  as  might  have  been  expected  by  those  who  knew 
the  facts,  for  Susan  felt  cerUin  that  she  should  return  on  the  morrow, 
whilst  poor  Jem  retained  his  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind,  and  as  long 
as  she  appeared  cheerful  he  seemed  to  be  content.  She  bade  him  be  of 
good  cheer ;  exhorted  Dick  Wills  to  i-emain  with  and  assist  him ;  threw 
her  arms  rortnd  his  neck  and  wept  upon  his  breast — that  breast  which 
was  soon  to  cease  from  emotion  in  the  stillucts  of  the  grave;  and,  forcing 
a  smile  through  her  teai*s,  she  hunied  away. 

Within  two  hours  from  the  j)criod  above  recorded,  an  elderly  man,  in 
a  seaman's  dress,  and  with  a  seaman's  freedom  of  manners,  was  seated 
outside  the  Portsmouth  coach  bound  to  the  metropolis.  By  his  side  was 
a  young  and  iuteresting  female,  with  the  traces  of  receut  sorrow  on  her 
countenance,  and  not  unfrequently  the  large  round  drop  was  visible  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks.  These  were  the  worthy  Admiral  and  Susan 
Collins — the  former  had  told  the  poor  girl  suflBcient  of  her  brother's 
awful  situation  to  excite  her  alarm  without  overpowering  her  reason,  and 
he  had  suggested  an  immediate  apj)lication  to  high  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  avert  the  young  man  s  fate.  To  describe  the  unhappy 
girl's  agony  when  the  fiicts  were  revealed  to  her  would  be  impossible,  but 
as  a  shadow  of  hope  was  held  out,  she  unhesitatingly  acquiesced  in  the 
arrangements  of  her  kind  friend,  and  together  they  started  for  the  metro- 
polis, where  they  arrived  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  Adiriiral  left 
her  at  the  inn,  whilst  he  went  out,  as  he  said, "  to  make  some  necessary  in- 
quiries ;"  nor  did  he  appear  again  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  it  was 
only  to  request  Susan  to  be  in  readiness  early  the  next  day  to  accompany 
him  in  furtherance  of  the  object  they  both  had  in  view. 

Poor  Susan  slept  but  little  that  night,  and  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  she 
dressed  herself  and  awaited  the  summons ;  but  il  was  full  two  hours  be- 
fore it  came,  and  then  she  found  the  Admiral. — whom  she  still  only  knew 
as  Edward  Sprangfield, — awaiting  her.  In  a  few  words,  he  spoke  humbly 
of  his  own  ability  to  effect  much  good  ;  but  promised  his  best  exertions. 
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thiuogh  the  medium  of  an  old  commander,  who  might  probably  take  an 
interest  in  his  welfare.  He  then  placed  her  in  a  hackney  coach,  and, 
giving  directions  to  the  driver,  he  left  her.  Great  was  the  surprise  and 
dismay  of  the  poor  girl  when,  after  traversing  several  streets,  the  vehicle 
entered  a  spacious  park  and  stopped  at  an  unseemly  fashioned  door  in  a 
long  wall,  at  some  distance  beyond  which  appeared  the  summit  of  an  an- 
cient building.  Here  she  remained  in  agitation  and  surprise  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  gentleman  approaching 
the  coach  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  passing  her  ann  within  his  own  they 
entered  a  magnificent  garden,  where  the  exotics  were  evidently  rich  and 
rare.  The  shrinking  girl  trembled  with  alarm,  nor  could  the  gentle  and 
persuasive  language  and  manners  of  hei  companion  restore  her  to  tran- 
qaillity.  In  vain  he  tried  to  assure  and  strengthen  her  mind  by  declara- 
tions that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
her  application  that  she  should  calm  the  excess  of  her  grief  and  appre- 
hension. He  spoke  of  her  brother  and  his  extreme  peril ;  of  his  desire 
to  befriend  her  and  advance  her  suit,  through  his  regard  for  the  per- 
son who  had  attended  her  on  her  journey ;  and  at  length,  by  degrees,  he 
soothed  the  turbulence  of  her  feelings  and  directed  all  her  thoughts  to  the 
consideration  of  poor  Jem.  He  informed  Susan  that  it  was  not  in  his 
own  immediate  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed, 
but  that  she  would  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  whose  pleading 
might  do  much  in  her  brother's  behalf. 

Scarcely  had  he  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  counsel  when,  on  tuniing 
into  another  and  more  shady  walk,  Susan  found  herself  at  once  before  a 
party  of  three  ladies — the  plainest  dressed,  an  elderly  and  matronly 
female  of  rather  repulsive  features,  and  with  sharp  piercing  eyes,  whilst 
by  her  side  walked  a  veteran  oflScer,  an-ayed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a 
vice-admiral  of  the  British  navy.  Confused  and  abashed,  Susan  would 
have  shrunk  back,  but  that  her  companion  retained  firm  hold  of  her  hand 
and  whbpered,  "  Remember ;  it  is  for  your  brother's  life  !"  The  appeal, 
gently  as  it  was  uttered,  had  its  full  effect ;  and  though  she  did  not  ven- 
ture to  raise  her  head,  yet  there  was  a  spirit  striving  in  her  heart  that 
nerved  her  frame. 

The  ladies  were  close  to  her,  and  she  heard  one  of  them  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  harshly  to  her  car,  assert  the  impossibility  of  interference  in  her 
behalf — '*  I  should  exceed  my  duty  to  the  king,"  said  she  in  a  foreign 
accentj  "  if  1  attempted  to  exert  any  influence  I  may  possess  to  avert  the 
late  of  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  such  must  ever  be  those  who  desert 
the  royal  colors." 

There  was  a  low  response  uttered  with  respectful  dignity,  and  yet  not 
without  firmness  ;  but  Susan  could  only  catch  disjointed  words,  and  even 
not  sufiicient  of  them  to  connect  together  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
purport  of  his  speech. 

"  No  one  values  you,  J\dmiral,  as  a  long  tried  and  faithful  servant  of 
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his  king  and  country,  more  than  myself/'  responded  the  lady  with  more 
mildness,  **  my  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  the  regard  I  cherish  for  his 
honor  and  happiness,  must  needs  make  me  esteem  those  who  have  added 
lustre  to  his  name.  But  I  am  told.  Admiral,  that  it  was  over-lenity  to 
the  seamen  which  caused  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  now  when  deser- 
tions are  so  frequent  it  is  absolutely  necessary — I  use  the  king's  own 
words — it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  examples  should  be  made. — You 
may  conjecture.  Admiral,  what  it  must  cost  a  female's  heart  to  make  so 
determined  an  avowal.  — Had  it  been  any  thing  but  desertion — " 

Susan  felt  all  her  energies  revive. — The  words  that  were  last  uttered 
thrilled  through  her  bosom,  for  she  knew  that  Jem  had  no  intention  to 
desert,  and  at  once  falling  on  her  knees  before  the  speaker,  she  clasped 
her  hands  together  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh  lady,  dear  lady,  he  never  meant 
to  run  away — he  reverenced  his  king — he  loved  his  country,  and  would 
have  died  for  either,  or  for  both.  Oh,  hear  my  unhappy  history,  lady — an 
orphan,  with  no  other  protector  in  existence  besides  my  brother, — it  was 
to  save  me — to  rescue  me  from  villainous  schemes  that  must  have  brought 
me  to  dishonor  and  shame,  that  he  left  bis  ship, — and  is  he  to  die — must 
he  suffer  death  because  he  acted  a  brother's  part  towards  a  sister  P  No 
lady,  you  will  not  permit  it ;  the  sanction  of  a  high-bom  and  noble  female* 
for  that  such  you  are  I  need  no  telling,  will  never  be  given  to  such 
injustice,"  she  warmed  as  she  proceeded,  "we  are  weak  and  defenceless^ 
and  shall  a  brother's  life  be  sacrificed  because  he  redressed  a  sister's 
wrongs  ?  Lady,  you  have  a  tender  heart,  and  you  have  power — I  know 
you  have — oh,  let  me  implore — let  me  beg  of  you,  by  every  hope  of 
mercy,  by  every  feeling  of  pity,  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  and  preserve 
to  his  majesty  a  brave  and  devoted  seaman,  ready  to  peril  life  and  limb 
against  his  king  and  country's  foes.  He  has  erred,  lady,  but,  indeed, 
indeed  he  is  not  criminal, — England  does  not  contain  a  more  honest  and 
intrepid  spirit — then  for  England  will  T  entreat  that  his  life  may  be 
spared, — the  king  does  not  possess  a  braver  seaman  or  more  loving  sub- 
ject— then  on  behalf  of  my  sovereign  I  would  plead  that  he  may  yet  be 
suffered  to  live  and  prove  his  devotion  by  his  future  conduct. — I  will 
urge  my  suit  as  an  afTeclionate  sister  praying  for  a  brother's  life,  and 
above  all  that  he  may  be  spared  that  which  is  worse  than  death  itself  to 
him — a  public  execution.  Here  will  I  kneel  lady— my  frame  shall  grow 
to  the  very  ground  on  which  I  now  am,  even  things  inanimate  shall  feel 
for  me,  and  echo  the  prayer  of  my  supplication. — Yet  I  need  not  be  thus 
urgent. — Lady,  by  the  warm  gush  of  relative  affection  within  your  own 
gentle  bosom — by  the  ties  which  ought  to  bind  the  weaker  sex  together— 
by  all  that  is  dear  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  I  know  you  will  undertake  my 
cause,  and  bid  me  once  more  smile  in  gladness — the  God  who  rules  the 
universe  will  commend  the  gracious  deed,  and  I — oh,  lady,  my  very  heart 
itself  shall  be  all  gratitude,  and  my  last  breath  shall  pass  away  in  bles8« 
ing  you." 
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There  have  been  many  instances  in  which  the  pressing  exigency  of 
drcumstances  has  inspired  the  tongue  with  eloquence,  and  this  was  one 
of  them. — The  mode  of  address — the  mournful  vet  fervent  cadences  of  a 
voice  particularly  harmonious — the  touching  sadness  of  her  tones,  like  the 
harps  of  the  Israelites  as  they  hung  upon  the  willows — all  must  have 
conspired  to  have  melted  obduracy  had  it  prevailed.  But  more  than  one 
hysteric  sob  as  she  proceeded  evinced  that  the  angel-wing  of  pity  was 
sweeping  over  the  chords  of  woman's  sympathy,  which  vibrated  with  the 
touch,  and  produced  a  sweet  communion  of  spirit. 

Susan  was  silent — she  had  not  perceived  that  at  the  very  outset  of  her 
appeal  the  group  had  been  joined  by  a  tall  elderly  nobleman — for  such 
the  star  on  his  breast  announced  him  to  be — habitted  in  a  blue  frock  coat 
with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  but  singularly  plain  in  the  rest  of  his  apparel. 
"  What — what  is  this  ?"  he  falteringly  inquired  when  the  poor  kneeling 
girl  had  finished — *'  How — how  came  she  here — sad  tale,  very  sad  tale — 
very,  very  sad  indeed — but  justice  must  take  its  course — Admiral,  I  did 
not  expect  this — Charlotte — Charlotte,  this  must  not  happen  again. 
Who,  who,  who  brought  the  poor  thing  here  ?*' 

There  was  the  silence  of  a  full  minute  without  reply — Susan  looked 
up  towards  the  naval  officer  with  a  countenance  of  earaest  beseeching; 
but  who  can  paint  the  conflicting  emotions  of  her  mind,  when  in  the 
person  of  the  aged  admiral,  who  stood  with  head  uncovered,  she  recog- 
nized her  companion  and  her  friend  Edward  Sprangficld.  Perplexed  as 
she  was  as  to  the  chan^^e,  still  his  presence  was  the  renewal  of  life  to  her 
hopes,  and  with  breiithless  attention  she  heard  him  with  the  utmost 
respect  proclaim,  that  he  only  was  responsible  for  the  presumption  of 
stealing  an  interview,  and  added,  "my  statement  respecting  these  poor 
children  has  been  already  made,  and  as  in  my  sovereign's  hands  is  the 
issue  of  life  and  death,  so  I  must  resign  them  to  the  disposal  of  your 
majesty." 

The  last  words  cauje  for  a  moment  like  thunder-claps  to  poor  Susan  s 
ears;  her  brain  reeled  giddil)^  ;  her  senses  swam  round; — but  again  ral- 
lying her  fading  energies,  she  exclaimed,  "  My  king ;  my  queen ! 
Mercy;  mercy!"  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  It  was  many  hours 
before  there  was  a  perfect  restorati(m  to  sensibility ;  and  when  she  looked 
ont  (rom  the  bed  on  which  she  was  lying,  the  past  flitted  before  her  as 
some  strange  dream.  But  reality  followed,  and  a  communication  from 
the  Admiral,  whilst  it  directed  her  to  return  to  Portsmouth  and  amply 
furnished  the  means,  yet  failed  to  hold  out  the  smallest  expectations  of  a 
mitigation  of  doom  ;  indeed,  the  day  had  been  appointed  and  was  close 
at  hand.  This  was  sad  news  for  Susan,  and,  almost  broken-hearted  and 
despairing,  she  quitted  the  metropolis. 

The  fated  morning  at  last  arrived,  Jem  had  been  removed  to  the  fri- 
gate the  night  before,  and  though  his  fortitude  remained  unshaken,  yet 
he  Mckened  at  the  thought  of  the  disgrace  which  awaited  him,  and  would 
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be  for  ever  coupled  with  his  name.  Thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  nuine* 
roDs  frigates  and  small  craft  were  moored  at  Spithead,  nnder  orders  for 
sea  the  day  after  this  melancholy  sacrifice  had  heen  made.  The  captain 
had  granted  the  use  of  the  forecabin  to  the  prisoner,  where,  attended  by 
the  garrison  chaplain,  Jem  was  receiving  the  best  consolations  of  religion, 
to  strengthen  bis  mind  for  the  last  dread  struggle  between  life  and  death. 
Fervent  were  the  outpourings  of  the  clergyman's  heart,  and  earnest  were 
his  solicitations  at  the  footstool  of  Omnipotence  for  pardon  and  peace  to 
the  condemned. 

Then  came  the  ])arting  with  Susan,  and  oh  it  was  a  bitter  and  trying 
scene — the  poor  girl  clung  round  his  neck — as  if  her  only  refuge — her 
solitary  tie  to  existence  was  about  to  be  rent  away  for  ever.  Here  the 
voice  of  kindness  as  well  as  expressions  of  remonstrance  were  utterly 
vain — she  knew  that  her  brother  was — for  she  held  him  in  her  arms  and 
hid  her  face  upon  his  breast — she  knew  that  he  would  soon  cease  to  he, 
and  she  should  be  alone  in  the  world.  Alone  in  the  world?  Oh  what 
do  not  these  words  imply.  Jem  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  this  severing  of 
the  heart-strings  unmanned  him — he  was  prepared  to  meet  his  fate  as  a 
brave  man  ought,  but  who  can  resist  the  appeals  of  Nature  when  claiming 
her  parental  influence  over  the  children  of  her  family.  The  interview 
was  brief  but  full  of  agony,  and  Susan  was  carried  fainting  away. 

All  labor  was  suspended  in  the  fleet,  and  the  diflferent  crews  were  mustered 
in  their  best  attire — the  boats  were  manned  and  armed  to  attend  execution, 
and  as  every  circumstance  of  poor  Jem's  case  was  well  known,  there  was 
not  a  single  smiling  face  to  be  seen  amongst  the  ten  thousand  who 
thronged  the  decks  of  the  several  men-of-war.  A  universal  gloom  pre- 
vailed, and  small  detached  gioupes  were  seen  conversing  together  in 
whispers.  The  fate  of  the  unhappy  man  was  considered  as  unjnstlt 
severe — the  seamen  generally,  but  particularly  the  veterans  of  the  ocean, 
trusted  that  royal  mercy  would  have  been  extended,  and  there  was  many 
an  indignant  spirit  that  looked  upon  the  penalty  as  a  retaliating  venge- 
ance for  the  conduct  of  the  mutineers.  Yet  what  could  they  do  ? — The 
articles  of  war  were  imperative — they  could  not  deny  the  facts  of  desertion, 

though  they  hoped  that  the  evidence  of  Admiral  M would  plead 

in  the  prisoner's  favor.  Yet  they  now  had  practical  proofs  of  the  utter 
fallacy  of  their  expectations, — the  platfonn  was  erected  on  the  frigate*8 
forecastle — the  yard  rope  was  rove,  and  the  signal  for  punishment  was 
flying  at  the  mast  head ;  they  felt  it  as  an  indignity  oflfered  to  themselves, 
and  if  not  an  illegal  act,  at  least  it  was  an  unjust  disgrace  upon  the  true 
blue  of  their  cloth. 

It  was  a  resplendent  morning,  scarcely  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  and  only  a  light  breeze  ruffled  the  surface  of  Uie 
waters ;  the  boats  began  to  assemble  round  the  frigate,  and  to  take  their 
appointed  stations ;  the  men  were  in  their  cleanest  dresses,  and  the  scark^ 
of  the  marines  gave  a  finish  to  the  martial  spectacle.      On  South-sea 
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beachj  and  at  the  castle — thousands  were  gathered  together  to  witness  the 
novel  bat  melancholy  event,  and  though  no  voice  was  heard  from  those 
afloat,  yet  the  hum  of  the  spectators  on  shore  with  occasional  exclamations 
broke  the  utter  stillness  which  would  have  otherwise  prevailed. 

Our  own  ship's  company  in  the  frigate  had  been  mustered  early,  and 
every  man  fore-and-aft  appeared — with  the  exception  of  his  black  necker- 
chief—entirely in  white.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  such 
light-hearted  reckless  fellows  should  be  so  suddenly  transformed  into  beings 
whose  grave  and  solemn  deportments  offered  a  most  remarkable  and 
striking  contrast  to  their  general  habits.  I  have  already  said  that  Jem 
was  universally  esteemed  amongst  them,  and  never  more  so  than  at  that 
period  of  separation,  when  all  his  good  and  honourable  qualities  were 
vemembered,  whilst  those  of  an  opposite  description  were  totally  forgotten. 
They  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  command  a  full  view  of  the  execution, 
^ilst  a  gang  of  the  worst  disposed  men,  selected  from  all  the  ships  in 
the  fleet,  manned  the  whip"*^  that  was  to  run  the  condemned  up  to  the 
yard  arm. 

As  the  moments  rapidly  hastened  away,  poor  Jem  listened  with  greater 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  clergyman,  aud  though  much  of  it  was 
beyond  his  comprehension,  yet  he  felt  it  was  for  his  future  happiness  aud 
welfare ;  whilst  Dick  Wills  could  not  altogether  reconcile  it  to  his  mind 
that  there  should  be  expressed  more  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  Deily  than 
inculcating  stem  resistance  to  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind. 

The  entrance  of  the  provost  marshal  announced  that  the  awful  moment 
had  arrived,  and  Collins  rising  with  alacrity  showed  himself  ready  for  the 
summons.  His  arms  were  pinioned,  and  the  procession  being  formed, 
the  provost  marshal  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Jem,  who  walked  com- 
posedly^ with  the  chaplain  on  one  side  and  Dick  Wills,  on  the  other. 
Behind  them  came  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant.  On  emerging  from 
the  cabin  the  drums  beat  a  ruffl(^  and  the  tolling  of  the  bell  commenced, 
— except  those  sounds  a  death-like  stillness  prevailed.  The  procession 
moved  along  the  main  deck  to  the  fore  ladder,  where  temporary  steps  had 
been  arranged,  and  as  Jem  passed  the  line  of  his  shipmates  he  saw  nothing 
b^t  commiserating  looks  and  tearful  eyes,  and  he  heard  the  prayers  of  all 
who  dared  trust  themselves  to  give  utterance  to  the  fervency  of  their  swell- 
ing hearts.  At  last  he  appeared  upon  the  platform  erected  over  the  bow, 
and  every  head  of  the  teu  thousand  officers  and  seamen  who  beheld  him 
was  instantly  uncovered. 

Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  youth,  and  health  to  be 
suddenly  cut  off — to  feel  the  warm  sun  shedding  his  genial  influence  on 

•  The  yard-rope  is  a  single  rope  ro?e  through  a  block  at  the  fcreyard  arm,  and 
when  used  for  other  purposes  is  called  a  whip,  the  end  for  hauling  on  is  rove 
thnragh  another  block  attached  to  the  deck,  and  this  is  manned  by  a  certain 
muBber  of  hands  generally  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  on  a  signal  being  girem 
walk  away  with  it  and  swav  the  condemned  aloft. 
H    2 
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all  around — to  be  in  full  possession  of  manly  vigour  and  every  essential 
necessary  to  enjoyment — to  have  the  heart  with  its  attachments  clinging 
to  existence,  and  yet  to  know  that  only  a  few  minutes — a  very  few  minutes 
intervened  between  the  living  man  and  the  loathsome  corpse.  Jem  knelt 
with  the  reverend  divine  and  prayed — and  thousands  at  the  same  instant 
of  time  joined  in  the  holy  exercise  of  silently  breathing  forth  their  entrea- 
ties to  the  throne  of  grace,  commending  the  soul  of  the  prisoner  to  the 
intercession  of  that  redeeming  love  which,  however  human  mercy  may 
be  denied,  still  holds  out  the  gracious  promise,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto 
me  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out." 

The  prayer  ceased,  and  Jem  stood  erect  and  firm — he  shook  hands 
with  the  chaplain — pressed  Dick  Wills  to  his  heart,  then  the  captain 
placed  himself  in  a  conspicuous  situation  to  read  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  Martial  and  the  Death  Warrant  fur  execution.  The  silence  grew 
more  profound — the  gunner  blew  his  match  to  a  bright  heat,  ready  to  fire 
the  fatal  bow  gun  that  was  to  act  as  a  signal  to  the  ^eet,  as  well  as  to  the 
men  who  were  standing  prepared  to  walk  away  with  the  yard-ropc-fall  in 
their  hands.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  was  read  amidst  the  most  breath- 
less attention, — the  bell  had  ceased  its  tolling,  and  not  an  oar  fell  upon 
the  waters  to  disturb  the  noiseless  quiet,  when  so  perfectly  calm  was  every 

thing  around  that  the  voice  of  Captain  was  heard  distinctly  by 

every  man  in  the  numerous  boats  that  surrounded  the  ship.  He  next 
unfolded  another  paper,  and  began  to  read. — But  what  is  this  that  fol- 
lows— the  forecastle  is  in  confusion — poor  Jem  falls  prostrate  on  his  face 
— a  single  shout — and  then  another — more  voices  unite  in  the  acclama- 
tion, till  it  becomes  a  general  cheer. — Is  it  mutiny  ? — the  boats  catch  up 
the  sound  and  prolong  it. — Hark !  it  is  rolling  round  the  fieet,  and  both 
officers  and  men  indulge  in  unrestrained  acclaim,  for  it  was  no  death  war- 
rant that  was  read — the  words  were  heard  amidst  the  cheers,  and  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  they  gladdened  every  heart — "  A  Free  Pardon 
to  James  Collins." 
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BT  THB  REV.  HENET  ALFOBD. 
No.  IV. 


Written  at  York  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation.  June  96, 1838. 

Shivs  out,  thou  ton,  and  let  the  minater-towen 
Poor  forth  their  solemn  masic,  uid  the  crowd 
Utter  their  oft-repeated  shouts  and  loud : — 
Let  little  children  bleaa  the  gladsome  hours 
Of  this  auspicious  day ; — for  there  are  powers 
Undreamt  of  by  the  selfish  and  the  proud. 
That  work  when  ararice  in  the  dust  is  bowed, 
And  mean  utility.    The  summer  flowers 
That  toil  not  neither  spin, — the  deep-blue  sky, 
The  eTer-tvriukling  wares  that  gird  our  land. 
Hare  taught  ye  to  rejoice ; — tiierefore  pass  by, 
Ye  coloured  pageants ; — shout,  each  girl  and  boy ; — 
lU  fture  the  heart  that  doth  not  feel  your  joy. 


SONG. 

BY  8.   SMITH. 


O  SAY  not  love  is  bom  to  fade, 

A  transient  summer  flower. 
That  blooms  in  sunshine,  droops  in  shade, 

And  dies  when  tempests  lour. 
Ah  no,  its  green  stem  stronger  grows 

By  showers  and  rough  winds  shaken, 
Their  fierce  rude  shocks  new  sweets  unclose, 

And  brighter  charms  awaken. 

O  say  not  Love  decays  with  Time, 

A  short-lived  flatt'ring  pleasure. 
That  youth's  warm  pulse,  and  beauty's  frame. 

Exhaust  the  shining  treasure. 
Ah,  no,  the  heaTen-bom  passion  glows 

Thro'  life  one  bright  emotion, 
And  o'er  each  hour  its  lustre  throws. 

Till  Death  seals  Lore's  derution. 
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No.  2. 
The  Colour  of  Fishes, 

§.  4.  With  respect  to  the  colour  of  fishes,  a  very  remarkable  adaptation 
is  to  be  noticed.  *'  The  resemblance,"  observes  Mr.  Swainson,  "  between 
the  colours  of  the  flat  fish,  in  general,  to  those  of  the  ground  they  repose 
upon,  is  so  admirably  ordered,  as  to  claim  both  attention  and  admiration. 
The  upper  surface,  or  that  which  is  exposed  to  view  and  to  the  action  of 
the  light,  is  invariably  of  some  shade  of  earthern  brown,  or  of  greyish 
sand  colour ;  this  is  broken  by  dots  and  blotches,  either  light  or  dark, 
blackish  or  reddish,  but  always  so  disposed  as  perfectly  to  resemble  those 
nnder-shades,  as  they  may  be  called,  which  are  caused  by  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  and  the  presence  of  particles  of  different  tints  that  may  be 
upon  it.  Thus,  whether  we  contemplate  the  God  of  Nature  in  his  most 
sublime  productions,  or  in  those  provisions  which  He  makes  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  most  irrational  creatures,  the  same  principle  of  design — the 
same  absolute  perfection  in  execution — is  equally  conspicuous."* 

To  the  same  purpose,  Dr.  Stark  observed  that  flounders  on  a  sandy 
coast  so  closely  resembled  in  colour  the  sand,  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  it.  And  he  has  also  shewn  by  experiments,  that  perch, 
gudgeons,  or  minnows,  when  confined  in  water,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
composed  of  diflferent  coloured  soils,  gradually  change  their  colour,  and 
approach  to  that  of  the  soil.  What  a  beautiful  illustration  is  this  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness !  For  fishes  having  this  power  of 
accommodating  their  colour  to  the  ground  on  which  they  rest,  are 
fiimished  with  the  readiest  means  of  concealment,  and  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  enabled  to  elude  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Nor  is  this  bene- 
volent provision  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  watei*s.  As  winter 
approaches,  the  ptarmigan  lays  aside  its  mottled  brown,  and  assumes  a 
clothing  which  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  snows  of  winter.  It  gradu- 
ally becomes  white — and  thus  escapes  the  vigilant  eye  of  its  foes.  As 
spring  advances,  dark  spots  are  seen  to  chequer  its  snowy  plumage  ;  by 
degrees  they  overspread  the  body ;  till  at  length  it  puts  on  again  its 
summer  dress  of  mottled  brown :  and  then  is  not  easily  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  heath.  And  in  the  same  manner,  many  other  birds 
as  well  as  quadrupeds,  possess  the  power  of  changing  their  colour, 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

*  Swainsou's  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  &c.  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopasdia,  vol.  1.  313  and  314. 
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The  Progression  qf  Fishes, 

§.  5.  NotbiDg  is  more  simple  and  beautiful,  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  fish  moves  forwards  in  the  water.  The  tail  is  the  grand  instrument 
employed :  and  by  its  alternate  action  against  the  water,  the  fish  moves 
on  similarly  to  a  boat  which  is  impelled  by  a  sculling  oar.  For  the  tail 
acts  .upon  the  water  laterally  like  the  oar,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the 
fluid  the  fish  is  driven  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boat.''^ 

It  is  evident  how  well  adapted  the  tail  of  the  fish  is  for  this  purpose. 
For  when  it  is  expanded,  it  opposes  a  broad  surface  to  the  resistance  of 
the  water.  And  as  the  propulsion  given  to  the  fish  is  in  proportion  to 
the  reaction  caused  by  this  resistance,  such  a  breadth  of  surface  as  the 
tail  presents  is  very  favourable  to  progression.  The  oar  acts  with  efiiciency 
upon  the  water,  from  its  bottom  part  being  made  broad  and  flat  on  a 
nmilar  principle.  At  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Macculloch  observes,  it  often 
depends  more  on  the  muscular  force  of  the  caudal  fin  than  its  breadth^ 
what  the  velocity  shall  be ;  as  is  evident  in  the  M ackarel  in  comparison 
with  the  Gurnard,  f 

As  the  fish  bends  its  tail  to  the  right  and  left,  from  the  flexibility  of 
the  vertebral  column  its  body  assumes  the  form  of  a  gentle  curve ;  and 
when  this  curvature  is  increased  so  much  that  the  body  nearly  becomes  a 
circle,  by  its  sudden  conversion  into  a  straight  line,  the  fish  is  enabled*  to 
clear  cataracts  of  considerable  height. 

The  Fins. 

§  6.  Though  the  tail  is  by  far  the  most  important  instrument  in  the 
progression  of  fishes,  "  being  at  once,"  as  Dr.  Roget  happily  observes, 
"  a  vigorous  oar,  an  accurate  nidder,  and  a  formidable  weapon  of  oflfence :" 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  fins  are  not  designed  and  adapted  to  per- 
form a  definite  and  serviceable  office.  The  pectoral  and  \entral  fins  of 
fishes  correspond  to  the  fore  and  hinder  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  to  the 
wings  and  legs  of  birds,  differently  formed  and  modified  according  to  the 
difierent  circumstances  in  which  the  fishes  are  placed.  Next  to  the 
caudal  fin,  the  pectorals  are  evidently  of  the  greatest  use.  There  are  very 
few  fishes  where  they  are  not  found ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  only  absent 
in  those  fishes  that  are  the  lowest  amongst  the  vertebrated  animals,  and 
which  have  the  appearance  of  worms  more  than  of  fishes. 

If  we  contemplate  with  attention  the  motions  of  gold  fish  in  a  glass 
globe,  we  shall  perceive  the  important  functions  which  these  fins  dis- 
charge. Whether  the  fish  wishes  to  advance,  or  to  move  backwards,  to 
stop,  or  to  turn  in  another  direction,  or  to  accelerate  its  motion,  we  shall 
see  what  constant  use  it  makes  of  its  little  golden  oars.     But  their  main 

*  Dr.  Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  vol.  1.  412. 
f  Dr.  Macculloch's  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of  God,  vol.  ii.  113. 
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office,  as  Dr.  Maccullocb  observes,  is  to  act  as  a  retarding  force.  When 
the  fish  wishes  to  turn,  it  only  employs  the  pectoral  on  that  side  to  which 
the  motion  is  directed.  A  person  rowing  in  a  boat  uses  only  one  oar  in 
a  similar  manner  on  the  same  occasion.  And  the  fish  is  able  to  render 
the  action  of  those  fins  efficient  or  not  by  expanding  or  contracting  the 
flexible  rays  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Dr.  Maccullocb  has  mentioned  a  beautiful  function  of  the  pectoral  fins. 
When  the  fish  is  at  rest,  they  are  employed  in  aiding  the  circulation  of 
water  round  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration :  and  are  then 
kept  in  a  quick  tremulous  motion.  The  paddles  near  the  gills  in  some 
Crustacea  confirm  the  truth  of  this :  for  these  are  in  constant  modon  in 
order  to  produce  currents  of  water  near  them.* 

The  ventral  fins  are  generally  symmetrical  with  the  pectoral ;  and  for 
the  most  part  perform  a  similar  office.  In  connexion  with  the  pectoral^ 
they  are  of  service  in  preserving  the  equilibrium.  They  are  less  essential 
however :  for  many  fishes  are  destitute  of  them.  The  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  correspond  in  some  degree  to  each  other;  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  on  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the  body.  Both  these 
fins  assist  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium,  during  the  progression  of  the 
fish.  The  Istiaphori,  or  Sails,  have  a  very  high  dorsal ;  and,  according 
to  Cuvier,  this  fin  serves  them  for  a  sail  when  swimming.  The  anal  fin, 
by  a  lateral  motion,  assists  in  steering. 

Tht  Air-bladder, 

§  7.  But  there  is  another  beautiful  contrivance  for  assisting  the  fish  in 
its  movements,  and  which  greatly  facilitates  its  ascent  and  descent  in  the 
water.  This  is  the  air-bladder,  or  swimming-bladder,  which,  as  one  of 
its  names  implies,  is  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  and  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  fish,  immediately  beneath  the  spine.  Its  position  is  worthy  of  notice^ 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  buoyancy  to  the  heaviest  part,  and  keeps  it  vertical. 
And  the  possession  of  such  an  organ  was  the  more  necessaiy  for  fishes, 
on  account  of  their  fins  being  merely  adapted  for  progression,  and  not 
for  buoyancy.  Moreover,  the  respiration  of  fishes  by  means  of  gills, 
indicates  comparative  feebleness  in  muscular  energy ;  therefore,  on  this 
account  also  such  an  apparatus  was  required. 

As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish  is  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
the  medium  in  which  it  resides,  when  this  bladder  is  expanded  with  air, 
its  specific  gravity  becomes  less  than  that  of  water,  and  the  fish  is  in 
consequence  raised  to  the  surface.  By  means  of  the  muscles  connected 
with  this  apparatus,  the  fish,  at  pleasure,  can  compress  it,  and  thus 
rendering  itself  specifically  heavier  than  the  surrounding  medium,  sink 
in  the  water.     On  the  other  hand,  by  relaxing  those  muscles,  the  fish 

*  Dt  Macculloch's  Proofs  and  Ilustrations  of  the  Attributet  of  God,  vol.  ii. 

113  and  113. 
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can  expand  the  bladder,  and  thus  rendering  itself  specifically  lighter  than 
the  water,  rise  in  that  element.  Furnished  thus  with  the  means  of  vary- 
ing its  weight,  the  fish  can  adapt  itself  to  any  level  on  which  it  is  disposed 
to  range.  "  Can  there  be/'  says  Dr  Roget  in  his  admirable  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  "  stronger  evidence  of  design  than  the  placing  of  this  hydrostatic 
apparatus,  acting  upon  philosophical  principles,  in  the  interior  of  the 
organization,  for  a  purpose  so  definite  and  unequivocal  P" 

The  PleuronectlcU^,  or  Flat  Fish,  have  no  air-bladder.  And  their  habits 
correspond  with  this  defect :  for  they  kee])  close  to  the  bottom,  and  move 
about  very  little.  On  the  other  htmd,  fishes  that  are  rapid  swimmers 
and  traverse  the  waters  to  great  distances,  have,  for  the  most  part,  very 
large  air-bladders;  an  arrangement  which  their  habits  would  indicate. 
As  an  example,  we  may  mention  the  fiying-fishes,  which  move  through 
the  waters  with  extreme  velocity,  and  also  have  the  power  of  sailing  in 
the  atmosphere  :  these  fishes  are  provided  with  voluminous  air-bladders. 

The  Teeth, 

§.  8.  There  is  infinite  variety  in  the  fonn  of  the  teeth  of  fishes. 
Though  mastication  is  a  process  unknown  to  fish,  yet  some  of  their  teeth 
are  short,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  thus  adapted  for  crushing  their 
food.  In  general  however  they  are  more  or  less  pointed,  though  diflfering 
exceedingly  in  size.  For  some  are  very  large  and  formidable,  especially 
in  the  fishes  of  prey ;  while  others  are  so  fine  and  numerous,  that  they 
present  an  appearance  like  a  dense  array  of  bristles,  or  the  pile  of  velvet ; 
and  others  again  are  so  excessively  minute,  that  the  finger  is  a  better 
indicator  of  their  presence,  than  the  eye.  The  most  usual  form  of  these 
pointed  teeth  is  that  of  an  elongated  cone,  slightly  curved  backwards, 
resembling  tenter  hooks.  This  form  of  teeth  is  well  adapted  for  securing 
their  food,  especially  a  living  prey.  For  however  the  6sh  may  struggle 
in  the  mouth  of  its  destroyerr  and  however  slippery  its  scaly  covering  may 
be,  teeth  of  this  description  not  only  maintain  a  firm  hold,  but  also  firom 
their  backward  inclination  guard  against  the  return  of  the  wriggling 
captive. 

The  LauricUe,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Salmons,  have  teeth  of  a 
very  singular  construction.  These  are  very  numerous  and  slender,  and 
have  a  backward  motion  at  their  roots.  This  however  is  the  only  motion 
of  which  they  admit ;  for  though  apparently  flexible,  when  touched  in 
order  to  move  them  in  any  other  direction,  they  seem  immoveably 
attached  to  the  jaw.  The  design  of  this  construction  is  obvious.  For 
the  fishes  possessing  these  teeth  are  of  a  predacious  character :  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  their  prey  over  the  infinity  of  teeth  with 
which  the  passage  is  studded,  the  teeth  are  so  constructed  as  to  bend  and 
fall  inwards,  thus  presenting  no  obstruction  to  the  passing  body.  Could 
any  contrivance  more  clearly  exhibit  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty 
Architect,  who  made  the  worlds  ? 


2M  ADAPTATIONS    IN   FI8HB8. 


The  Cirrif  or  Barbulet. 


§.  9.  The  barbules  attached  to  the  lips  of  fish  perfonn  an  important 
fanction.  There  is  an  evident  connexion  between  them  and  the  habits 
of  the  fish  which  possesses  them.  Speaking  of  the  Striped  Red  Mullet, 
Mr.  Yarrell  thus  expresses  himself:  "in  connexion  with  their  food  and 
the  search  made  for  it,  the  long  cirri  articulated  to  the  under  jaw  require 
to  be  noticed.  These  cirri  are  generally  placed  near  the  mouth,  and 
they  are  mostly  found  in  those  fishes  that  are  known  to  feed  very  near  the 
boUom.  On  dissecting  these  appendages  in  the  Mullet,  the  common  Cod, 
and  others,  I  found  them  to  consist  of  an  elongated  and  slender  flexible 
cartilage,  invested  by  numerous  longitudinal  muscular  and  nervous 
fibres,  and  covered  by  an  extension  of  the  common  skin.  The  muscular 
apparatus  is  most  apparent  in  the  Mullet,  the  nervous  portion  most  con* 
spicuous  in  the  Cod.  These  appendages  are  to  them,  I  have  no  doubt, 
delicate  organs  of  touch,  by  which  all  the  s])ccies  provided  with  them  are 
enabled  to  ascertain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  qualities  of  the  various  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact,  and  are  analogous  in 
function  to  the  beak,  with  its  distribution  of  nerves,  among  certain 
wading  and  swimming  birds  which  probe  for  food  beyond  their  sight ; 
and  may  be  considered  another  instance,  among  the  many  beautiful 
provisions  of  Nature,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  fishes  feeding  at  great 
depths,  where  light  is  deficient,  compensation  is  made  for  coitsequent 
imperfect  vision."* 

But  not  only  are  these  cirri  or  barbules  used  by  fish  as  organs  of  touch, 
but  also  as  allurements  to  attract  other  fish  within  their  reach.  In  the 
Siluride,  or  Cat-fish,  they  are  highly  developed :  in  addition  to  the  shorter 
cirri  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  they  possess  two  very  elongated  barbules 
on  the  upper  lip,  which  have  a  much  more  extensive  range  of  action. 
These  are  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  fish  provided  with  them. 
Couching  in  the  soft  mud  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  slow  rivers  they 
inhabit,  or  concealing  themselves  in  the  holes  of  the  bank,  they  move 
these  filaments  about  like  lines.  The  sn;iall  fishes  mistaking  them  for 
worms,  and  unsuspicious  of  the  presence  of  the  owners,  whose  dull  colour 
in  connexion  with  their  position  renders  them  perfectly  undistinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  mud,  approach  to  seize  the  tempting  bait.  But 
this  bait,  like  that  used  by  the  angler,  only  allures  to  destroy.  For  the 
Cat-fish  are  no  sooner  warned  by  their  sensitive  appendages  of  the 
presence  of  their  victims,  than  they  rise  up  to  devour  them. 

*  History  of  British  Fishes,  vol.  i.  30. 
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Pbotooenic  Painting. — A  new  discovery,  or  rather  a  hew  application  of  a 
iMi  already  known  in  chemistry,  has  been  made,  which  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  very  interesting  results-  Attempts  had  been  made  by  Sir  H.  Da?y  and 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  bat  with  no  success,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  property  poa- 
lessed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  of  becoming  discoloured  when  exposed  to  the  violet 
mys  of  light,  for  delineating  objects.  Mr.  II.  F.  Talbot,  F.R.S.  has,  however, 
renewed  the  endeavour,  and  has  met  with  complete  success.  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  Jan.  31,  he  describes  his  experiments. 

HaTing  prepared  his  paper  (which  must  be  of  a  firm  quality  and  a  smooth 
surface)  ne  dips  it  into  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  wipes  it  dry.  Then 
he  spreads  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  one  surface  only,  and  when  dried 
by  tne  fire,  it  is  fit  for  use.  Any  object  held  before  this  paper  in  a  strong  solar 
light,  delineates  its  image,  which  remains  white,  while  the  exposed  part  of  the 
paper  is  darkened  by  the  sun's  rays.  Leaves  and  flowers  give  verv  perfect  deline- 
ations, the  light  passing  through  them,  and  tracing  every  ramification  of  their 
nerres. 

By  saccessive  alternate  washings  with  solution  of  salt  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  becomes  much  increased,  so  that  at  a  certain 
tiage,  the  images  formed  in  the  camera  obscura  are  fixed,  and  landscapes 
obtained.  This  *  sensitive  paper '  may  be  also  employed  to  retain  the  spectra  of 
ol^ects  magnified  by  the  solar  microscope.  The  process  of  washing,  however, 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  the  paper  will  become  discoloured  on  mere 
#xpoture  to  daylight. 

Mr,  Talbot  describes  the  most  beautiful  of  the  images  thus  produced  to  be 
those  made  by  paintings  on  glass,  the  ground  surrounding  the  paintings  being 
pretionsly  blacked,  as  in  the  slides  of  the  magic  lantern.     The  paintings  must 
not,  however,  be  yellow  or  red,  as  they  would  exclude  the  violet  rays,  by  which 
the  e0ect  is  produced. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  method  of  fixing  these  images  is  by  washing  with 
a'iaturated  solution  of  common  salt,  one  of  the  substances  used  to  render  the 
]UU»er  more  ientUive ;  but  the  simple  use  of  which  makes  it  ituentible  to  the  rays 
ofligbt,  and  thus  preserves  the  delineations. 

'  This  discovery  opens  various  prospects  of  diminution  of  labour,  and  increase 
of  aecnracy  in  the  representation  of  objects.  The  traveller  who  is  without  skill 
in  drawing,  or  leisure  for  its  exercise,  will  by  it  be  enabled  to  give  accurate 
sketches  of  herbs  and  flowers  found  by  him  in  his  wanderings,  by  simply  fixing 
their  shadows  on  photogenic  paper,  and  placing  them  in  l\iK  portfolio.  Mr. 
Talbot  says,  "A  natural  object  which  would  take  the  most  skilful  artist  days  or 
weeks  to  copy,  is  effected  by  the  boundless  skill  of  chemistry  in  a  few  seconds," 
Elaborate  fancy  patterns,  of  lace,  embroidery,  worsted  work,  &c.  may  now  be 
copied  with  little  trouble  and  expense.  Engravings  have  been  copied  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  simply  by  placing  the  face  of  the  print  in  contact  with  the  photogenic 
paper  and  exposing  both  to  the  solar  light,  the  print  being  next  the  sun.  Like- 
nesses might  be  taken  by  simple  shadows,  or  by  the  camera  obscura,  which  could 
neyer  fail  of  being  accurate. 

Some  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  towards  obtaining  coloured  images 
on  the  photogenic  paper ;  but  doubtless  more  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  this 
most  desirable  object  may  be  in  time  completely  attained. 

We  are  happy  to  see  a  work  advertised  b}'  MV.  Talbot,  explaining  at  large  the 
whole  process  of  photogenic  painting. 

Atmospheric  Electricity. — On  Tuesday  evening,  March  12,  Andrew  Cross, 
Esq.  delivered  a  lecture  on  Atmospheric  Electricity,  at  the  Assembly-Rooms, 
Taunton,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  beautiful  experiments.  He  illuminated 
400  feet  of  iron  chain,  hung  in  festoons  about  the  room,  the  whole  extent  being 
brilliantly  lighted  at  the  same  instant  by  the  passage  through  it  of  the  spark 
from  a  battery ;  and  melted  several  feet  of  wire.  Mr.  C.  afterwards  detailed  the 
results  of  many  experiments  on  thunder-clouds  and  mists.  By  means  of  the 
wire  apparatus  suspended  in  his  park,  he  had  discovered  that  a  driving  fog 
r  2 
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sweeps  in  masses,  alternately,  ncs>[atively,  and  positively  electrified ;  and  once 
the  ac'cnmolation  of  the  electric  fluid  in  a  fog  was  so  great,  that  there  was  an 
incessant  stream  from  his  conductor  of  sparks,  each  one  of  which  would  ha?e 
struck  an  elephant  dead  in  an  instant. 

Fall  op  Meteorolites  at  the  Cape. — On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
Octoher,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  fall  of  stones  occurred  in  the  Bokkeveld,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Tolbagh,  attended  with  the  most  awfid  noise,  loader  and 
more  appalling  than  the  strongest  artillery,  causing  the  air  to  ribrate  for 
upwards  of  eighty  miles  in  every  direction.  The  noise  was  awful ;  and  by  those 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  tlie  stones  fell,  is  described 
as  something  similar  to  the  discharge  of  artillery,  by  those  at  a  greater  distance 
as  rocks  rolling  from  a  mountain.  Many  felt  a  curious  sensation,  especially 
about  the  knees,  as  if  thev  had  been  electrified.  At  the  moment  of  the  explosion 
a  volume  of  the  electric  fluid  was  witnessed  forcing  its  way  from  the  west  in  the 
form  of  a  Congrere  rocket ;  it  exploded  almost  immediately  over  head,  into 
apparent  globules  of  fire,  or  transparent  glass.  Throughout  the  region  of  the 
phenomenon  the  air  was  highly  charged  with  the  electric  fluid,  especially  the 
night  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  stones.  The  mountains  around  Worcester  and  the 
Bokkeveld  being  in  one  continued  blaze  of  lightning;  and  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants described  the  fire  as  rising  from  the  earth.  The  stones  (the  quantity  has 
not  been  able  to  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  several  cwts.)  fell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  farmer,  who  had  with  him  a  Hottentot,  who  stood  so  near  the  shower  as 
to  become  perfectly  insensible  for  some  time,  either  from  the  electricity  or  from 
the  effects  of  fright.  The  stones  fell  in  three  spots,  but  are  within  a  square  of 
forty  or  fifty  yards.  Some  fell  on  hard  ground,  where  they  were  smashed  into 
small  particles;  others  on  soft  ground,  where  they  were  dug  out.  Prior  to  the 
real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  being  known,  it  was  taken  for  an  earthquake. 
Specimens  of  these  meteoric  stones  have  been  sent  to  England,  and  are  described 
as  being  particularly  favourable  ones  for  observing  their  nature  and  origin, 
points  long  and  unsuccessfully  debated. 

Pneumatic  Telegraph. — A  Telegraph  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  S.  Crosley, 
consisting  of  a  tube  filled  with  air  fitted  with  two  reservoirs,  one  at  each  end, 
communicating  with  it.  On  pressure  being  applied  on  the  reservoir  at  one  end, 
the  whole  body  of  air  becomes  compressed,  and  the  degree  of  compression  is 
pointed  out  by  a  pressure  index  at  the  other  end.  A  code  of  signals  may  be  con- 
strncted  whose  numbers  may  correspond  to  diflerent  degrees  of  pressure.  The  time 
occupied  in  transmitting  through  a  distance  of  two  miles  has  been  found  to  be 
fifteen  seconds.  The  pressure  is  applied  by  weights  being  placed  on  the  reser- 
voir, whose  numbers  correspond  to  those  on  the  index  at  the  other  end. 

French  Expedition  of  Discovery  to  the  South  Polar  Sear. — This 
expedition,  undertaken  by  the  French  government,  under  the  command  of  M. 
D'Urville,  has  completely  failed.  The  vessels.  Astrolabe  and  Z61e^,  were  not 
able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  64th  degree  South,  being  full  10^  short  of  the 
parallel  reached  by  WeddcL  They  were  stopped  by  a  compact  barrier  of  ice, 
and  found  the  whole  sea  in  the  latitude  we  have  mentioned  completely  frozen. 

The  Prince  de  Rohan  Potato. — A  new  variety  of  this  useful  root  has 
been  introduced  from  the  Continent  by  Mr.  Kimberley  of  Trotsworth,  near 
Egham,  Surry.  Its  size  and  fecundity  are  astonishing.  Some  of  the  tubers  are 
stated  to  weigh  from  2^  to  3|  lbs.;  Mr.  Kimberley  describes  them  as  yield- 
ing the  most  abundant  produce  of  any  under  cultivation,  and  that  produce 
fit  for  the  table  of  the  most  fastidious  person-  The  Rohan  potato  may  ne  pur. 
chased  at  10s.  per  bushel  of  Mr.  Kimberley  at  his  residence,  as  above. 

Prockssion  of  Caterpillars. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  A.  H.  Davis,  Eso.,  F.L.S.  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  and  dated 
Sept.  6,  1 838-— On  the  3rd  of  May  I  saw  a  procession  of  caterpillars.  They 
were  evidently  BowUnfceif  and  in  form  somewhat  resembling  Arctia  rata,  Teiy 
hairy  hut  the  hairs  white;  the  body  dark  brown  but  marked  with  paler  lines. 
These  caterpillars  were  crossing  tne  road  in  single  file,  each  so  close  to  its  pre- 
decessor as  to  conyey  the  idea  that  they  were  united  together,  moving  like  a 
living  cord  in  a  continuous  undulating  line.  At  about  fifty  from  the  end  of  the 
line  I  ejected  one  from  his  station — the  caterpillar  immediately  before  him 
suddenly  stood  still,  then  the  next,  aiul  then  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  leader; 
the  same  result  took  place  to  the  other  extremity.    After  a  pause  of  a  few 
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moments  the  first  after  the  break  in  the  line  attempted  to  recover  the  communi- 
cation; this  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty,  but  the  moment  it  was  accom- 
plished bj  his  touching  the  one  before  him,  this  one  communicated  the  fact  to 
the  next  in  advance,  and  so  on  till  the  information  reached  the  leader,  when  the 
whole  line  was  again  put  in  motion.  On  counting  the  number  of  caterpillars  I 
fonnd  it  to  be  154,  and  the  length  of  the  line  27  feet.  I  next  took  the  one  which 
I  bad  abstracted  from  the  line,  and  which  remained  coiled  up  across  the  line; 
he  immediately  unrolled  himself,  and  made  every  attempt  to  get  admitted  into 
the  procession,  after  many  endeavours  he  succeeded  and  crawled  in,  the  one 
below  falling  into  the  rear  of  the  interloper.  I  subsequently  took  out  two 
caterpillars  about  fifty  from  the  head  of  the  procession;  by  my  watch  I  found 
the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  leader  in  thirty  seconds,  each  caterpillar 
stopping  at  the  signal  of  the  one  in  his  rear ;  the  same  effect  was  observable 
behind  the  break,  each  stopping  at  a  signal  from  the  one  in  advance;  the  leader 
of  the  second  division  then  attempted  to  recover  the  lost  connection.  That  they 
are  unprovided  with  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  appeared  evident,  since  the 
leader  turned  right  and  left  and  often  in  a  wrong  direction  when  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  one  immediately  before  him  :  when  he  at  last  touched  the  object  of 
his  search,  the  fact  was  communicated  again  by  signal,  and  in  thirty  seconds 
the  whole  line  was  in  rapid  march,  leaving  the  two  unfortunates  behind,  who 
remained  perfectly  quiet  without  making  any  attempt  to  unroll  themselves. 
I  learn  from  a  medical  gentleman  here  that  these  caterpillars  feed  on  the 
Eucalyptutf  and  that  when  they  have  completely  stripped  a  tree  of  its  leaves, 
they  congregate  on  the  trunk  and  proceed  in  the  order  liere  described  to  another 
tree.  Tne  caterpillars  I  saw  must  be  nearly  full  grown,  measuring  about  2^ 
inches  each  in  length. 

Botanical  Society  of  London. — The  number  of  Members  amounts  to  100, 
of  which  42  are  resident,  34  corresponding,  and  24  foreign, — 47  having  been 
elected  since  the  last  Anniversary:  and  the  Council  have  received  no  notice  of 
secession  of  Members.    The  number  of  Specimens  of  British  Plants  received, 
amounts  to  18,592,  including  1050  species,  from  which  the  Society's  collection 
has  been  considerably  enriched ;  especially  through  the  kindness  of  Mr:  Baxter, 
who  has  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  British  Salices,  comprising  44  species, 
from  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  Borrer  to  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.    The 
Society  has  also  received  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  Caricet;  and  solicit 
the  attention  of  members  in  completing  the  genera  Rosa  and  RtJmfy  and  the 
Cryptogamia.    The  number  of  foreign  plants  received  is  10,000  specimens.   The 
Council  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
who  have  promised  them  every  assistance,  and  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
Society's  British  and  foreign  herbaria,  and  to  the  library.     A  mutual  exchange 
of  specimens  will  annually  take  place  between  the  two  Societies,  which  cannot 
iail  to  be  advantageous  to  the  members  of  both.    The  Council  have  caused  to 
be  published  a  sheet  containing  the  whole  of  *  DeCandolle's  Natural  Orders  and 
Genera,'  and  the  *  Linnaean  Classes  and  Orders.'    It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  arranging   British  collections. — Extract  from  the  Second  Annual 
Report,  read  29/A  Novemhery  1838. 
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The  Thames  Tunnel — This  undertaking  continues  to  make  very  satisfac- 
toiT  progress.  Since  December  last  30  feet  of  the  tunnel  have  been  completed, 
making  the  length  of  it  up  to  the  present  time  855  feet.  It  is  now  advanced 
about  130  feet  beyond  the  situation  of  the  old  shield,  and  to  within  65  feet  of 
low  water  on  the  Wapping  shore. 

Fmee  Trade  in  Machinery.— Mr.  William  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
received  an  order  for  ten  of  his  locomotive  engines,  from  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  Railroad  Company  in  England. 

Paganini  has  recently  been  fined  in  damages  of  20,000  francs  for  having 
broken  his  engagement  with  the  directors  of  La  Casino  Paganini,  Paris. 
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The  Venus  of  Milo. — This  fine  wreck  of  antiquity  was  foand  at  Milo  by 
a  poor  peasant,  named  Yorgos,  who,  knowing  neither  to  read  or  write,  pat  a 
cross  in  the  way  of  signature  to  the  agreement,  by  which  he  sold  it  in  182Q  to 
the  Viscount  de  Marcellus,  at  one  time  Charge  d'Affaires  at  our  court.  M.  de 
Marcellus  conveyed  the  statue  to  Ptoiemais,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and 
thence  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  bought  by  the  French  Ambassador,  the 
Marquis,  since  the  Duke,  de  Reriere,  who  presented  it  to  Louis  XVIII.  The 
Venus  of  Milo  is  now  the  finest  ornament  of  the  Lourre  Museum. 

In  1763,  there  lived  and  died,  near  Trento,  in  Italy,  a  physician  who,  having 

Practised  his  art  for  96  years,  bid  farewell  to  the  world,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
17.  The  public  papers  of  the  day  state  that  his  usual  diet  was  vegetables, 
and  that  it  was  his  constant  rule,  late  in  life,  never  to  stir  out  in  the  month  of 
March. 

The  East  India  Company  have  lately  presented  a  very  valuable  and  handsome 
sword  to  Captain  Chads,  the  gallant  officer,  who,  it  may  be  recollected,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
sword  is  mounted  in  fine  gold,  and  beautifully  and  elaborately  worked. 

A  nefarious  attempt  has  been  made  to  disfigure  Madame  Vestris,  by  sending 
her  a  box  of  combustibles,  so  disposed  as  to  explode  on  the  lid  being  raised.  It 
was  fortunately  discovered  by  a  letter  being  dropped  in  the  street  by  one  of  the 
miscreants  concerned  in  the  project. 

The  Armed  Chartists. — The  Bury  and  Normch  Post  states  that  the  Char- 
tists of  Norwich  are  generally  arming;  that  about  300  are  already  armed  with 
pikes ;  that  these  pikes  are  fast  making  their  way  into  the  country  villages ;  and 
that  about  sixty  men  will  leave  Norwich  this  week  so  armed,  and  some  also 
wfih  pistols,  for  the  north  of  England ! 

The  Oxford  triennial  musical  festival,  postponed  last  year,  wUl  take  place 
at  the  ensuing  commemoration,  on  the  1 1th.  rith,  and  13th  of  June. 

M.  Papineau  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and  was  last  (Sunday)  night  introduced  to 
M.  Lafiitte,  at  his  «otree,  where  he  attracted  general  attention  by  the  flnency  and 
vivacity  of  his  conversation.  He  appears  to  be  about  fifty,  and  his  features, 
which  resemble  those  of  most  French  Creoles,  are  energetic  and  expressive. 

Centenary  Fund. — This  fund,  as  officially  reported  from  Manchester,  now 
exceeds  £167,000.  This  does  not  include  the  sums  raised  at  the  Irish  meet- 
ings, so  that  the  grand  total  at  present  is  nearly  £175,000.  The  Dublin  meet- 
ing alone  produced  upwards  of  £5000.  and  that  of  Belfast  «£2,600. 


MONTHLY    RECORD. 

By  intelligence  received  from  the  United  States  on  Tuesday,  March  12,  by 
the  Great  Western  steam  ship,  it  appears  that  disputes  have  arisen  between  the 
governors  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the  north  eastern 
Boundary  question,  which  are  becoming  very  serious,  threatening  eventually  to 
involve  England  and  the  United  States  in  all  the  calamities  of  actual  war. 

The  ArmoricainyoS  Brest,  states,  that  Admiral  Baudin,  in  order  that  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  off  Vera  Cruz,  might  not  be  superior  to  the  French,  demanded  and 
obtained  the  removal  of  two  ships  uf  the  line  of  this  squadron,  which  had  con- 
veyed Mr,  Pakenham  to  Mexico.  The  two  vessels  arrived  at  Havannah  a  few 
days  before  the  departure  of  the  Creole. 

France. — The  fate  of  the  Mole  Ministry  has  been  decided;  the  elections  just 
terminated  have  gone  against  them. 

Paris  letters  state  that  Mr.  Aston,  secretary  of  Embassy  in  Paris,  would 
succeed  Lord  (Marendon  as  British  Ambassador  in  Madrid. 

Our  Bayonne  letter  of  the  4th  states,  that  Carlists  emigrants  were  every  mo- 
ment arriving  on  the  frontiers.  The  Cur6  Echevarria,  the  Friar  Douringo,and 
the  two  Aguirres  were  among  the  fui^itives.  M.  Raraires  de  las  Piscinas  is  to  be 
succeeded  in  the  post  of  Minister  of  State  by  Count  D'Alcudia,  who  resides  at 
present  in  Brimra,  Marsh  left  Toloso  on  the  28th  ult.  for  Biscay,  General 
Espatero  advanced  to  Lodosa  on  the  28th. 
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Spain. — ^Madrid  papers  state  that  the  Regent  has  completely  recovered  from 
his  indisposition.  In  the  capital,  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  civil  war 
was  very  general.  It  was  not  doubted  that  Espartero  and  Maroto  had  entered, 
into  negociations  for  that  purpose. 

Petra8»  Feb.  14. — The  British  minister  at  Athens  has  been  obliged  to  send 
roand  the  Talavera,  74,  to  protect  us  here.  Until  she  arrives  her  Majesty's  ship 
Dido,  Capt.  Davies,  has  come  from  the  Ionian  station,  and  remains  before  the 
port ;  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  ship  of  war  be  constantly 
stationed  here  for  the  protection  of  British  interests,  since  the  Greek  govern- 
ment refuses  to  punish  the  people  who  have  oppressed  the  lonians,  and  who 
have  insulted  Mr.  Crowe,  the  consul,  very  grossly. 

The  Smyrna  Journal  publishes  the  details  of  various  atrocious  insults,  and 
almost  incredible  injuries,  experienced  by  the  European  inhabitants  of  St.  Jean 
d*Acre,  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  sanctioned  obviously  by  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  last. 

The  Madras  papers  state  that  the  probabilities  of  a  war  with  Burroah  in- 
crease  fast.  Tharrawaddie  shows  increased  obstinacy  against  our  Resident 
An  extensive  manufactory  of  gunpowder  and  bullets  was  carried  on  at  Rangoon, 
Martaban,  and  Bileng,  and  1000  **  invinciblcs'*  had  arrived  at  the  former  place ^ 
as  had  also,  happily  for  the  British  residents,  her  Majesty's  ship  Favourite. 

A  new  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  Syria  among  the  people  living  to  the 
North  of  the  Haouran.  Ibrahim  Pasha  has  applied  for  the  second  time  to  old 
Emir  Beschir,  the  chief  of  the  Druses  of  Lebanon,  to  subdue  these  tribes,  and 
has  sworn  to  put  to  the  sword  all  who  again  rebel.  It  is  certain  that  3000 
insurgents  are  in  arms,  but  whence  the  arms  come  is  an  enigma,  for  Ibrahim 
Pasha  disarmed  all  the  inhabitants  after  the  last  insurrection.  It  is  thought 
they  must  have  come  from  Constantinople,  or  Bagdad ;  but  then  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  so  many  could  be  imported,  as  the  frontier  is  strictly  guarded. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  is  gone  from  Alefosso  to  Herni,  there  to  assemble  troops,  and  to 
be  ready  to  act  against  Dama<:cus,  if  that  city  should  attempt  to  revolt,  which  I 
ranch  doubt,  as  the  inhabitants  are  much  discouraged  by  all  the  miseries  that 
the  Pasha  has  brought  on  them.  The  gorernor  of  Alexandretta  has  been  dis- 
missed by  Ibrahim  for  ill  treating  the  English  Consul. 


On  Friday,  the  15th  March,  Lord  Brougham's  motion,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  **  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
to  take  into  consideration  the  act  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn," 
was  negatived,  7  only  voting  for  it,  and  61  against  it, — majority  54. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  evening,  the  18th  ult  after  seven  nights 
debate,  Mr.  Villier's  motion  for  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  act 
for  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  com,"  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
147 — there  being  for  the  motion  195,  against  it  342, 

The  trial  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  is  postponed  until  next  sessions.  It  is 
stated  that  the  case  will  be  removed  bv  certiorari  into  the  Queen's  Bench ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  prisoner  can  be  tried  in  that  court  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted in  Lancashire. 

Earl  Fitzwilliom  has  demanded  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  should  give 
up  the  lands  held  from  him,  to  which  that  prelate  has  assented.  Lord  fitz- 
irilliam  has  also  given  notice  to  quit  to  his  four  Conservative  tenants,  Messrs. 
Buckle,  Crisp,  Chambers,  and  Cole,  which  he  intends  to  transfer  to  those  of 
his  tenants  of  the  Church  lands  who  have  been  refused  a  renewal  of  their  leases 
by  Mr,  Berkeley,  on  the  part  of  the  bishop. 

Mi.  Ewart  has  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wigan. 

Preferments  vacant  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbuiy  archdeaconry  of  Dorset. 
Deanery  of  Shaston.  The  vicarage  of  Sturminster  Newton,  patron.  Lord  Rivers. 
Deanery  of  Bridport ;  the  vicarage  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum;  patron,  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  rectory  of  West  Dean  cum  Grinstead,  Wilts, 
Toid  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Heath,  which  took  place  in  the  island  of 
Antigua.  The  rectory  of  West  Tytherley  Hants,  void  by  the  cession  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Arundell  Bouverie. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln's  next  ordination  will  be  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  26th 
of  May.  Candidates  must  send  their  papers  to  his  lordship  before  the  I4th  of 
April. 
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On  the  nth  March,  at  his  residence  on  the  Long  Row,  Nottingham,  Geoige 
Hopkinson,  Gent,  aged  78. 

On  the  !20th  ult,  at  New  York,  America,  John  Jacob  Astor,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  80  years.  He  ia  said  to  have  left  property  to  the  amount  of  17,000,000 
sterling. 

Lately  at  his  residence  in  Grafton-street,  London,  Alleyne  Lord  St.  Helens, 
aged  85.  He  was  the  son  of  Wm.  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  of  Tissington  in  the 
county  of  Derby, — was  educated  at  Derby,  Eton,  and  Cambridge,  after  which 
he  began  his  very  long  and  brilliant  diplomatic  career,  which  closed  with  the 
convention  of  St  Petersburgh  in  1801,  In  1803  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  bedchamber,  which  office  he  held  till  1830,  since  which  time  he  haf 
lived  in  honorable  retirement. 

At  his  seat  at  Aske,  near  Richmond,  on  Tuesday  week,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age,  the  Right  Hon.  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Zetland,  Baron  Dundas.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  estates  by  Lord  Dundas,  M.P.,  for  Ricl^ond. 

M.  Miranda,  one  of  General  Espartero's  must  devoted  friends,  died  at  Madrid 
on  the  27th  of  January. 


METEOBOLOOICAL  REPORT,  from  Feb.  18,  to  March  SO. 

On  the  first  three  days  of  this  period,  the  wind  blew  keenly  from  the  North-east,  with  a  dark  heavy 
sky.  On  the  22nd  there  was  heavy  rain,  and  on  the  23rd  the  wind  came  round  to^  the  West,  but 
without  producii^  a  wanner  atmosphere ;  at  least  not  until  the  last  two  days  of  the  month.  On  th* 
1st  of  March,  the  wind  a^ain  returned  to  the  North-east,  producing  as  usual  a  cold  cloudy  atmos- 
phere, and  on  shifting  m  a  few  days  more  to  the  Northward,  a  fh>st  of  extreme  severity  for  so  late 
a  period  of  the  winter.  From  the  4th  to  the  8th  there  were  snow  storms  every  day,  and  on  the  6Ch 
and  7th  the  quantity  which  fell  was  greater  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  winter.  From  the  7lh 
to  the  11th  inclusive,  the  thermometer  never  rose  above  tnezing  point,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  it  was  down  to  13,  which  is  Uie  lowest  station  during  the  whole 
winter.  On  the  11th  and  12th  a  gradual  relaxation  took  place,  the  wind  having  returned  to  Uie 
South-west,  and  on  the  14th  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  m>ra  the  South-east,  the  wind  hesitating 
whether  to  go  forward,  or  to  return  to  the  South-west.  The  latter  resolution  prevailed,  but  the 
morning  of  the  17th  found  a  strong  breeze  from  the  North,  and  a  slight  fall  of  snow  which  began  at 
night  had  whitened  the  ground  on  the  following  morning.  The  wind  gradually  returned  to  the 
South-west  on  the  19th,  and  a  breeze  ftvm  that  quarter  attended  with  rain  concludes  the  period. 

Although  winterly  weather  has  generallv  prevailed  during  this  month,  we  bavi>  not  once  been 
visited  by  high  winds,  and  even  those  which  have  blown  from  the  westerly  points  have  been  of  a 
moderate  character.  AnoUier  ^roof  is  this  added  to  show  that  the  notion  of  **  equinoctial  gales  "  is 
a  iJalse  one.  £x])erience  testihes  that  the  strongest  winds  blow  in  December  and  Januaiy— the 
months  farthest  removed  from  the  equinoxes,  and  therefore  tempestuous  weather  is  peculiar  onlv  to 
the  winter  season ;  and  indeed  we  are  very  seldom  visited  by  it  at  any  other  time.  It  is  merely  a 
notion  founded  on  no  philosophical  principles,  but  it  may  be  best  coatroverted  by  an  examination  of 
fiiots. 

Errata  in  Meteorological  TeUtle  for  February. 

Barometer,  for  9  p.m.  read  2  p.m. 
23  for  29-67  read  30-17 ;  24  for  30-17  read  3010 ;  25  for  3010  read  29  67. 

Thermometer,  9  a.m. 
22  for  38|  read  33^. 


Prices  of  the  English  Funds  from  20  February  to  March  20. 


Bank  Stock 205|  to 

Three  per  Cent,  red 93f  to  03} 

Three  per  Cent  Conaols 02|  to  OS 

Consols  for  Account 02i  to  03^ 


3}  per  Cent,  red 101     to  101| 

New  H  per  CenU    100  j  to  lOOl 

Long  Annuities  16      to  14i 


The  average  prices  of  grain  for  the  past  month  have  been 


Wheat  .%.i^>>>.>%»^.%.^%.«^%...>>.>^%.>^60s.  @  72s. 
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TELESCOPIC  OBJECTS.— April. 


Double  Stars. — c  Draconis,  a  mi  Date  double  star;  i  Bootis,  both  stars  whiter 
1 1  ^  Herculis,  both  reddish  ;  8  Serpentis,  beautiful  double  star;  10  X  Ophiuchi, 
laige  star  white,  small  blue;  37  {  Bootis;  17  Hydri,  both  stars  white;  2  Canum 
VeDaticorum ;  59  8  Corvi,  large  star  white,  small  red ;  18  Libne,  large  star  red, 
imall  blue;  C^y^ae;  /3  in  the  same  constellation,  a  quadruple  star,  all  white: 
7,  m  and  43  Herculis;  12  Cor  Carol! ;  67  Ursae  Majoris  large  star  white,  small 
a  red  point 

To  see  the  abo?e  objects  a  power  not  lower  than  180  in  a  42  inch  should  be 
employed. 

Nebula. — Near  13  Canum  Venaticorum ;  a  little  North  of  y'  Bootis ;  north 
of  6  b  3rd  Crater ;  1  min.  44  sec.  north  following  26  Hydri ;  between  y  and  $ 
Ljmejan  annular  neb.  In  Hercules,  between  ri  and  t;  in  the  same  constellation 
to  the  north  of  3  a  beautiful  object. 

A  power  of  45  or  50  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  examining  these 
nebnle. 


COMPUTED  PLACES  OF  GAMBART'S  NEBULOUS  COMET,  1839. 

April  13th. — Comet  rises  E  by  N  |  N,  at  15  minutes  after  4  in  the  morning. 
About  4  deg.  north  of  c  Pisciuui,  near  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 
Right  Ascension  0  hrs.  .05  min.  42  sec.  Dec.  +  13  deg.  4  min. 
17tb. — Comet  rises  ENE  at  7  min.  after  4  a..m.    About  3^  deg.  preceding  the 
ftaiy  Pitcinm. 

Right  Ascension  I  hr.  5  min.  33  sec.  Dec.  +  13  deg.  54  min. 
2\nt — Rises  ENE  ^N  about  4  a.m.  preceding  ri  Piscium  ij  deg. 

Right  Ascension  I  hr.  16.  min.  4  sec.  Dec.  +  14  deg.  44  min. 
25tb. — 1  deg,  north  of  the  74th  nebula  of  Messier,  near  ri  Piscium. 

Right  Ascension  I  hr.  27  min.  5  sec.  Dec.  +  15  deg.  32  min. 
S9th.— Rises  ENE  {N  at  15  min.  before  4  in  the  rooming,  30'N.  of  a  star  of 
the  sixth  magnitude,  between  ri  Piscium  and  y  Arietis. 

Right  Ascension  1  hr.  38  min.  36  sec.  Dec.  +  16  deg.  31  min. 

ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SATELLITES  OF  JUPITER  VISIBLE  IN   NOTTINGHAM. 


At  Greenwich. 

April 

Satellite 

Mean  Time. 

Sidereal  Time. 

H. 

ivla                 Is* 

H.      M.         8. 

4 

3 

8 

11    34-6 

9      1     13*6 

Em. 

5 

1 

8 

10    53-6 

9      4    391 

Em. 

10 

2 

7 

58    .36-4 

9     12      2-7 

Em. 

— 

1 

15 

36     17-2 

16    50    58-6 

Em. 

11 

3 

12 

98       1-5 

13    27      5-4 

Em. 

12 

1 

10 

4    47-8 

11     26    27-8 

Em. 

17 

2 

10 

34    240 

12     15    51-7 

Em. 

19 

I 

11 

58    47-6 

13    48    22-3 

Em. 

24 

2 

13 

10    26-6 

15     19    55  8 

Em. 

26 

1 

13 

52    53  5 

16     10    227 

Em. 

28 

1 

8 

21     24*5 

10    45    52-7 

Em. 

On  the  4th,  at  6  hrs.  56  min.  A.M.  the  planet  will  be  in  opposition,  and  con- 
sequently most  ad?antageouslv  situated  for  telescopic  obserTation.  On  the  first 
at  1 1  hrs.  30  min.  all  the  satellites  will  be  to  the  West  of  the  planet  (in  an  in- 
Terting  telescope),  and  on  the  28th,  at  10  hrs.,  to  the  East  On  the  11th,  at 
1 1  hrs.  30  min.  only  the  2nd  and  4th  will  be  visible,  the  first  will  be  on  the  disc, 
and  the  3rd  in  the  shadow. 

J.  R.  H. 
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THE    HEIRESS    OF    THE    HALL. 

BY   AONE8    STBICKLAND. 

Oks  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Woodfield  was  the  old  market  garden.  It 
was  situated  in  a  warm  sunny  angle,  where  three  of  our  howering  lanes 
met,  near  the  ruins  of  St.  Edmund  s  Ahbey.  It  was  unlike  any  other 
garden  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw — the  old  mulberry  and  pear  trees, 
and  espalier  apples,  whose  golden  fruits  might  have  tempted  wiser 
nymphs  than  Atalanta,  were  evidently  relics  of  departed  centuries.  I 
think  they  must  have  been  planted  by  the  dainty  monks  of  the  adjacent 
monastery,  or  at  any  rate  grafted  from  their  ancient  stock,  for  with  all  our 
horticultural  improvements  we  get  no  such  apples  now  a  days.  Their 
very  name  bespake  their  origin.  The  Abbot's  Pippin  they  were  called. 
That  Abbot  was  a  man  of  taste  111  warrant  him,  from  whose  pet  seedling 
first  sprang  this  spicy  family.  His  name  is  forgotten — his  grave  is  un- 
known, but  these  pippins  are  a  perennial  monument  of  his  good  deeds, 
in  introducing  so  excellent  a  stock  of  apples  among  the  East-Anglian 
orchards.  ' 

The  thyme,  the  fennel,  the  red  sage,  and  many  a  flauntnig  marygold^ 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  green  lanes  near  to  the  mouldering  line  of 
broken  arches,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey, 
indubitable  landmarks  of  the  ancient  herbarium  from  which  the  cowled 
physicians  concocted  the  sim])le  medicines  for  the  village  poor,  as  well 
as  for  the  petty  suzerain  of  the  manor.  A  hardy  race  were  both  the 
peasant  and  his  lord  in  those  days,  when  health  might  be  extracted  from 
herbs  of  grace  and  flowers  of  the  field,  atid  none  ever  received  such  a 
tbingas  an  apothecary's  bill,  to  raise  their  spirits  after  a  long  illness. 
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But  this  Is  foreign  to  my  present  subject,  and  unless  I  keep  my 
vagrant  ideality  in  some  degree  of  restraint,  my  readers  will  never  believe 
that  I  am  relating  a  true  story,  or  at  least,  writing  a  story  whose  founda- 
tion is  based  on  facts. 

The  market  garden  of  Woodfield,  when  I  first  remember  it,  was  rented 
by  a  widow  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  with  hei  grandson  occupied  a  low 
siibstaniially  built  cottage,  with  Flemish  gables  and  ancient  carved  case- 
ments, which  formed  the  tenement  belonging  to  the  garden.  Old  Aggy 
DuiTant,  as  she  was  called,  was  not  a  native  of  o»ir  coimty,  though  she 
had  manied  a  Suffolk  man.  The  Woodfield  peasants  regarded  her  as  a 
sort  of  foreigner,  saying,  "  She  came  out  of  the  shires,  and  was  not  one 
of  them."  The  Suffolk  peasimiry  have  the  mrst  singular  dislike  to  the 
natives  of  any  other  county  than  their  own,  or  Norfolk  ;  nor  will  they, 
if  they  can  ]jo  sibly  avoid  it,  accept  a  service  in  any  division  of  England 
that  bears  the  tcnni nation  of  shire. 

**  No,  ma'am,  I  cant  think  of  going  into  the  shires,"  is  the  reply  of 
these  determined  dingers  to  native  scenes  and  oft  times  to  native  mise- 
ries, but  why  the  idea  of  a  shire  should  be  so  displeasing  to  our  worthy 
East-Anglians,  I  never  could  make  out.  Certain  it  is  however  that  the 
iSow/A /oM'tf  are  a  ])eculiar  people,  having  very  few  affections  to  bestow 
on  strangers.  Old  Aggy  had  lived  long  enough  in  that  cottage  to  have 
insured  a  local  settlement  in  any  village,  one  would  think — but  no,  she 
was  among  the  people,  but  not  of  them.  Her  accent  betrayed  her  north- 
em  origin,  her  manners  and  customs  differed  from  theirs.  **  She  neither 
eat  hard  dumplings  nor  white  bacon,  which  made  it  plain  she  came  out 
of  the  shires  and  was  not  one  of  them." 

The  gossips  complained,  that  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  her,  ex- 
cept that  she  did  not  manage  her  garden  like  other  people  with  proper 
straight  walks  and  squares  of  cabbages,  squares  of  potatoes,  and  squares 
of  other  kinds  of  garden  sauce  (the  name  by  which  the  Suffolk  peasants 
class  vegetables,  when  they  speak  of  them  collectively)  like  people  who 
pretended  to  get  their  living  by  selUng  their  sauce,  but  she  had  flower- 
beds and  borders,  and  winding  walLs,  like  sarpents,  with  boweries  at 
the  comers  and  arches  made  with  climbing  plants  running  over  strings 
and  bent  sticks.  Even  her  scarlet  beans  and  her  pease  were  set  out  to 
look  like  some  out  of  the  way  fancy,  all  denoting  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  this  strange  old  woman  with  her  popish  name.  No  one  in  reality 
had  less  of  these  tmpopular  qualities  than  poor  old  Aggy  Durrant.  She 
was  the  meekest  and  most  benevolent  of  living  creatures.  Very  liberal 
halfpenny  worths  and  penny  worths  of  small  fruit  did  she  dispense  to  her 
juvenile  customers ;  and  if  she  heard  of  a  sick  person  having  a  craving 
desire  for  fruit,  the  first  gatherings  of  her  strawberries,  her  cherrie.«»,  or 
her  plums  were  freely  accorded  by  her,  without  looking  for  payment  in 
return. 

Much  as  the  picturesque  arrangement  of  old  Aggys  garden  offended 
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the  bad  taste  of  some  of  her  invidious  neighbours ;  it  was  always  a 
favorite  resort  on  holidays  or  summer  eveuings  for  young  persons  who 
wished  for  quiet  enjoyment,  a  pleasant  walk,  and  a  cheap  feast,  or  at 
night  by  a  little  improving  conversation  with  the  amiable  mistress  of  this 
village  Eden,  for  such  it  was,  when  under  the  care  of  Aggy  Durrant. 
Many  a  spare  hour  have  I  spent  in  acquiring  a  little  of  her  practical 
knowledge  in  floriculture  and  herb-ology,  for  Agi»y  was  learned  in  the 
virtues  of  plants,  from  the  oak  to  the  houseleek.  She  could  distil  simple 
waters  and  compound  rare  ointments  for  curing  burns,  blisters,  and  chil- 
blains, and  concoct  draughts  for  the  relief  of  coughs,  colds,  and  many 
other  of  the  maladies  to  wliich  the  poor  were  subject,  and  she  never  made 
any  charges  for  her  simple  medicines,  unless  tu  those  who  could  well 
afford  to  pay  her.  The  squire's  lady  and  the  young  ladies  at  the  Hall 
were  great  customers  to  Aggy  Durrant  for  her  double  distilled  rose  water 
and  elder  fiower  water,  and  the  apothecary  himself  privily  purchased  her 
mint  water  and  gave  her  extensive  orders  for  her  healing  oirtments, 
though  he  told  every  one  that  "  she  was  a  shocking  old  quack,  and  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged.'  He  was  her  best  customer  nevertheless,  and 
never  ordered  conserve  of  roses,  conserve  of  heps,  or  cuirant  jelly  of 
any  one  else. 

Some  people  fancied  Aggy  Durrant  must  be  growing  rich,  as  she  had 
80  many  ways  of  getting  money,  but  her  profits  were  too  small  and  her 
charities  too  abundant  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  all  her  savings 
were  employed  in  the  education  of  her  orphan  grandson  George.     Till 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age  the  boy  had  no  other  instructor  than  herself, 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  understood  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing to  have  enabled  her  to  keep  a  preparatory  school,  but  Aggy  Durrant 
was  of  an  active  turn,  and  prefened  her  miscellaneous  employments  to 
the  sedentary  business  of  tuition.     When  George,  to  use  her  expression, 
*'  got  beyond  her  in  his  learning,"  Aggy  Durrant  astonished  and  offended 
all  her  neighbours  by  actually  sending  him  to  a  boarding-school  kept  by 
a  worthy  curate  in  a  neighbouring  town.     As  soon  as  this  fact  transpired, 
Aggy  had  an  influx  of  customers-extraordinary  who  came,  it  being  win- 
ter-time when  no  cheap  winter  fruits  weje  in  season,  for  pennyworths  of 
raddish  seeds  and  cabbage  seeds  and  pints  of  pease  and  beans,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  catechising  the  old  lady,  on  the  subject  of  her  gi-andson's  depar- 
ture from  VVoodfield  and  her  reasons  for  sending  him  to  Scra]>ton  school. 

Aggy  had  a  quiet  laconic  way  of  replying  to  cross-questioning,  that 
might  have  bafQed  the  most  impertinent  barrister  on  a  country  circuity 
and  enquiring  minds  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  So  you  have  sent  George 
10  boarding-school,  Mrs.  Durrani,"  began  the  baker's  wife. 

"  Yes.' 

"  Why  that  will  be  a  great  expense  to   you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  make  parsons." 

"  Well,  there  we  know  that,  though  you  are  so  much  cleverer  than 
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Other  people,  but  we  always  conceited  that  you  meant  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  garden." 

*'  Indeed." 

"  And  so  you  have  changed  your  mind  about  that  ?  " 

*'  About  what  ?  '* 

**  Why  about  the  garden*  and  people  do  say  you  mean  to  bring  the 
boy  up  to  a  business." 

"  Those  who  say  so  would  do  well  to  mind  their  own." 

"  Very  true,  neighbour,  very  true,  only  folks  do  want  to  know  why 
George  is  sent  to  the  boarding-school." 

"  That  he  may  learn  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it 
may  please  God  to  call  him,"  replied  Aggy,  with  more  dignity  than  the 
baker's  wife,  whom  she  had  just  served  with  twopenny  worth  of  mustard 
and  cress  seeds  considered  at  all  becoming  to  the  widow  woman  from  the 
shires,  who  rented  the  market  garden  at  Woodfield. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  always  suspected  the  widowed  Aggy 
had  seen  better  days.  One  day  I  told  her  so.  She  turned  her  mild 
eyes  expressively  upon  me,  and  replied  with  impressive  brevity, 

"  I  have." 

As  I  was  not  actuated  by  the  intrinsic  spirit  of  vulgar  curiosity,  which 
led  our  Woodfield  gossips  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  I 
made  no  other  comment  upon  this  rejoinder  than  a  look  indicative  of  the 
interest  I  had  always  taken  in  Aggy  Durrant,  from  the  days  when  I  used 
to  coax  our  nurse  to  let  us  spend  our  half-holiday  pennies  in  buying 
strawberries  or  cherries  from  her  garden.  Not .  but  what  we  had  straw- 
berries, cherries,  and  all  other  fruits  in  their  season  in  our  own  garden 
almost  ad  libilum,  but  we  did  not  think  our  fruit  half  so  delicious  as  that 
which  old  Aggy  gathered  for  us,  and  it  was  such  a  treat  to  sit  in  her 
jessamine  bower  to  eat  it  there,  and  to  lo(>k  at  her  flowers  and  learn  all 
their  names,  and  whether  they  were  to  be  propagated  from  seeds  or  slips, 
and  how  to  make  floral  pyramids  by  training  major  con  vol  vol  uses  up  strings 
pegged  in  a  circle,  and  then  all  knotted  together  to  a  tall  lath  in  a  central 
point. 

Every  spring  we  laid  out  a  little  fortune  with  her  in  choice  bulbs  and 
roots  and  packets  of  annual  seeds  for  our  little  gardens,  and  twice  or  thrice 
a  week  we  came  to  ask  old  Aggy,  "  whether  she  thought  we  ought  to 
water  our  transplanted  stocks,  amaranths,  &c.  that  day  and  how  long  it 
would  be  before  our  Indian  pinks  would  bloom."  She  always  gave  us 
the  best  of  advice  and  a  donation  of  flowers  for  the  beau -pot  in  the  nur- 
sery, over  and  above. 

Years  ])ast  away  leading  us  from  infancy  to  childhood,  and  from  youth 
to  matuiity,  but  though  lime  had  wrought  so  manifestly  with  us,  we  per- 
ceived no  particular  change  in  Aggy  and  her  garden.  She  had  never 
altered  the  fashion  of  her  garb — the  garb  of  widowhood,  though  some- 
times, when  she  attended  her  customers  in  the  garden,  she  now  covered 
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her  closely  drawn  cap  with  a  black  hood  on  chilly  March  days,  an  indi- 
cation that  she  began  to  shrink  from  the  sharp  east  winds,  but  her  figure 
was  unbent,  and  she  was  always  to  be  seen  on  Sundays  in  her  accustomed 
seat  in  the  village  church,  with  her  substantially  bound  book  of  common- 
prayer  and  bible,  both  of  a  venerable  appearance  and  dignified  with  silver 
clasps.  Like  Aggy  Durrant,  they  too  had  seen  better  days,  and  like  her 
ihey  did  not  appear  older  than  when  fiist  I  remembered  them.  It  was 
in  the  widow's  grandson  that  the  only  remarkable  change  had  taken  place. 
The  curly  headed  school-boy  had  become  a  sedate  and  somewhat  senti- 
mental student.  Aggy  lamented  that  she  could  not  send  him  to  college. 
Not  that  she  breathed  such  a  word  to  her  every  day  customers,  who 
would  have  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  she  only  whispered  the  regret  to 
me,  "  that  she  had  not  made  an  efibrt  in  the  first  instance  to  get  him  into 
some  public  school,  where  he  might  have  earned  a  scholarship." — "  Per- 
haps," said  she,  "  I  have  been  too  proud  in  dreading  to  encounter  a 
denial,  yet  for  his  sake  1  ought  to  have  applied  to  my  kinswoman,  she 
could  have  got  George  a  presentation  if  she  had  pleased." 

'*  Can  she  not  now  stand  his  friend  in  allowing  him  a  maintenance  at 
College?"  asked  I.  *'  Aye,'  rejoined  Aggy,  "  if  she  please,  but  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  ask  favours  of  those  who  scorn  me." 

The  widow  drew  her  hand  over  her  eyes  and  remained  for  some 
minutes  in  deep  but  silent  communings  with  her  own  soul,  and  then, 
after  a  long  pause,  she  said,  "  No  one  can  be  competent  to  oflfer  counsel 
in  this  matter,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  conceal  them  from  a  true 
friend." 

In  my  early  life  I  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  have 
no  settled  station  or  place  in  society.  Left  an  orphan  at  so  tender  an 
age,  that  1  scarcely  have  any  remembrance  of  my  parents  ;  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  nursery  of  a  proud  and  wealthy  family,  to  whom  I  was,  it 
seems,  distantly  related,  but  never  otherwise  acknowledged  than  as  an 
object  of  charity.  I  was  what  is  called  an  humble  dependent,  that  is  to 
say,  a  servant  without  wages.  A  creature  with  all  the  artificial  wants  and 
wishes  belonging  to  a  lady,  without  the  slightest  means  of  gratifying 
them.  I  was  the  lowly  companion  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  house,  a 
spoiled  and  wayward  girl,  about  my  own  age,  to  whose  caprices  I  was 
compelled  to  conform  myself  with  the  submission  of  a  slave.  I  sometimes 
thought  of  the  difference  in  our  lots,  but  when  I  perceived  how  greatly 
my  cousin  Leonora  was  hated  and  feared  by  every  living  creature,  except 
her  parents,  I  did  not  wish  to  occupy  her  place,  for  her  haughty  and 
irritable  temper  rendered  her  a  more  pitiable  person  than  myself. 
When  Leonora  had  been  presented  at  Court,  we  had  many  gay  doings 
at  the  hall,  but  the  only  share  I  had  in  them  was  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tions, sometimes  in  the  housekeeper  s  room,  sometimes  in  the  conserva- 
tories, and  occasionally  in  the  decorations  of  the  saloons.    I  was  at  that 
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happy  time  of  life  when  occupation  of  any  kind  was  pleasant,  and  I  preferred 
any  thing  to  the  weariness  of  heing  confined  to  Lady  Wendover*s  dress- 
ing room  day  after  day,  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  a  dressmaker's  assis- 
tant, under  the  superintendance  of  the  lady's  maid,  for  whose  bltmders  or 
negligence  I  alone  was  considered  responsible,  and  was  hourly  exposed 
to  revilings  on  my  awkwardness,  uselessness,  and  ingratitude.  I  longed 
for  something  in  the  shape  of  independence,  but  without  a  connexion  or 
friend  in  the  world,  how  was  it  possible  for  me  to  escape  from  my  Egyptian 
bondage  P  It  was  only  in  the  gardens  that  I  enjoyed  freedom  and  repose 
firom  insult.  I  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  I  had  acquired  a 
trifling  knowledge  of  botany  from  my  cousin's  books  and  assisting  her  in 
acquiring  her  lessons.  But  Leonora  was  not  fond  of  study,  and  deputed 
the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  plants  to  the  gardener  and  me« 
William  Durrant  was  a  well  educated  young  man,  with  a  very  fine  per- 
son, engaging  manners,  and  habits  of  a  more  refined  and  intellectual 
character  than  those  of  the  steward,  or  any  others  of  the  retainers  of  the 
family.  He  was  a  farmer  s  son,  and  never  associated  with  the  other  ser- 
vants. He  treated  me  with  a  degree  of  respectful  deference  which  I  had 
never  before  received  from  any  living  creature.  There  was  a  sort  of 
silent  anticipation  of  all  my  wishes  in  every  thing  he  did ;  and  as  my 
wretchedness  within  my  gilded  piisonhouse  increased,  the  dearer  to  me 
became  the  hour  which  was  spent  by  me  in  collecting  the  flowers  and 
evergreens  for  my  daily  task  of  dressing  the  vases  with  which  the  draw- 
ing-rooms and  boudoirs  were  decorated. 

"  1  was  never  permitted  to  mix  with  the  high-bom  guests  with  whom 
these  splendid  apartments  were  occasionally  thronged,  and  if  I  by  any 
chance  encountered  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  my  walks,  I  was  regarded 
with  looks  of  insolent  curiosity,  and  at  length  I  was  insulted  with  a  pro- 
posal of  a  dishonourable  nature  from  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  hall ;  who, 
after  persecuting  me  with  his  intrusive  attentions  for  several  days,  asked 
me,  '  if  I  would  not  prefer  a  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure  with  him,  to  the 
questionable  and  degrading  station  which  I  occupied  in  that  house.* 

"  I  indignantly  replied,  that  '  nothing  was  degrading  but  villainy,  and 
that  I  should  apply  to  Lord  and  Lady  Wendover  for  protection.* 

"  I  did  so,  and  her  ladyship  observed,  that, '  the  boldness  of  my  deport- 
ment must  have  invited  such  overtures,'  and  added,  that  '  I  was  the 
ofispring  of  a  mis-alliance,  and  appeared  disposed  to  disgrace  the  noble 
family  in  a  greater  degree  than  my  mother  had  done.* 

"  With  a  heart  ready  to  burst  at  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  this 
treatment,  I  resolved  to  eat  no  longer  of  the  bread  which  was  so  often 
8tee]>ed  in  my  tears.  I  went  to  the  housekeeper  to  announce  to  her  my 
intentions  of  seeking  a  service,  and  asked  her  assistance  and  advice,  but 
Mrs.  Shadwell  was  drawing  up  the  programme  of  a  large  dinner  that  was 
to  be  given  that  day,  and  besought  me  not  to  tease  her  with  such  nonsensct 
I  went  to  my  cousin  Leonora,  she  was  practising  a  difficult  piece  of 
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miisic  for  the  evening  display,  and  sharply  reproved  me  for  interrupting 
her.  There  was  not  one  creature  within  that  house  who  cared  for  my 
misery. 

"  Within  an  hour  I  had  turned  my  back  upon  it ;  and,  passing  through 
the  park  gates,  I  took  the  road  to  the  nearest  town.  When  I  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  on  my  way,  T  was  overtaken  by  William  Durrant. 
He  was  much  agitated,  and  asked  me  whither  [  was  going.  I  replied, 
'  To  seek  a  service.* 

**  *  Where,  and  with  whom  ?'  he  demanded. 

"  I  told  him,  '  I  should  enquire  for  a  place  in  the  town  to  which  I 
was  bending  my  steps.' 

"  *  Pardon  me,'  he  replied,  *  if  I  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  in  yoiir  situation  to  obtain  what  you  seek.' 

•*  *  Why  not,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  am  young  and  strong,  can  work  well 
with  my  needle,  and  am  possessed  of  some  useful  knowledge.' 

"  William  shook  his  head,  and  proceeded  candidly,  but  respectfully, 
to  point  out  to  me  those  obstacles  to  my  project  which  my  profound 
ignorance  of  the  world  had  prevented  me  from  anticipating.  No  respect- 
able family  would  receive  me  without  a  recommendation  from  Lady 
Wendover ;  and  the  manner  in  which  I  was  quitting  her  protection  would 
cause  injurious  reports  and  surmises  to  be  cast  upon  my  reputation.  I 
burst  into  an  hysterical  passion  of  weeping  and  wringing  my  hands, 
exclaimed, '  What  am  1  to  do  ?' 

•'  *  Return  to  the  hall  before  your  absence  can  have  been  observed,'  said 
WUliam. 

*'  *  That  were  only  to  expose  myself  to  fresh  taunts  and  insults,  more 
cruel  than  I  have  yet  received,'  sobbed  I. 

"•  If  said  William,  *  1  might  dare  to  ask  you  to  partake  of  the  hum- 
ble home  and  true  heart  which  I  could  offer,  I  would  maintain  you 
cheerfuly  with  the  labour  of  these  hands,  and  shield  you  from  all 
unkindness ;  no  tender  flower  should  be  more  fondly  cherished,  and 
more  carefully  guarded  from  the  withering  cold  or  scorching  heat  than 
you  should  be,  if  you  would  condescend  to  be  the  queen  of  my  cottage, 
the  partner  of  my  life.' 

"  Till  that  moment  I  knew  not  how  dear  to  me  the  man  was  who  thus 
wooed  me  in  the  manly  sincerity  of  true  affection.  I  had  no  parents  to 
outrage,  no  sisters  to  injure,  no  brothers  to  ofl'end  by  a  lowly  marriage, 
and  without  hesitation  I  signified  my  consent  to  his  proposal.  We  then 
returned  to  the  hall  by  different  paths.  He  to  announce  his  intention  of 
quitting  Lord  Wendovers  service  in  a  month,  and  I  to  endure  with 
patience  my  trials  till  my  afhanced  husband  had  made  his  arrangements 
for  our  union,  by  taking  a  small  farm  in  his  native  county,  Suffolk, 
and  employing  his  savings  in  stocking  it,  and  furnishing  a  house  for  my 
reception.     When  this  was  done,  he  returned  to  claim  me,  and,  to  the 
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unspeakable  indignation  of  my  noble  relations,  I  became  bis  wife,  and 
never  for  one  moment  repented  of  my  cboice. 

"  In  the  active  and  endearing  duties  (»f  conjagul  and  maternal  ties,  I 
enjoyed  for  many  years  as  mucb  happiness  as  can  ever  fall  to  the  share 
of  frail  moitality.  Those  were  my  better  days,  and  I  bless  God  that  I 
have  seen  them ;  for  the  memory  thereof  is  sweet  to  me,  though  the 
desire  of  mine  eyes  has  since  been  taken  from  me  with  a  stroke.  My 
son,  who  had  married  an  amiable  young  woman,  died  of  a  fever;  and  his 
wife  did  not  survive  the  birth  of  my  grandson,  George.  This  was  a  sore 
trial  to  me,  but  a  sorer  came  when  my  manly  true  hearted  husband  was 
called  hence,  and  I  saw  him  laid  in  the  green  church-yard,  beside  the 
grave  of  our  only  son.  The  lease  of  the  farm  fell  that  year  ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  that  young  child  who  had  been  so  solemnly  intrusted  to  my  care 
by  his  dying  mother,  I  roused  myself  from  the  indulgence  of  useless 
sorrow  to  struggle  for  his  maintenance. 

"It  was  in  active  occupation  that  I  found  my  surest  cup  of  forgetful- 
ness  in  resignation  to  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father  my  only  consolation; 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow,  I  did  not  feel  half  so  forlorn  as  when  I 
sojourned  in  the  stately  mansion  of  my  proud  kindred,  as  a  despised 
pensioner  on  their  stinted  bounties,  without  a  defined  duty  or  a  reasonable 
object  in  life. 

**  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  hired  this  pretty  cottage,  and  under- 
took the  ciiltivation  of  the  market  garden  for  the  support  of  my  orphan 
grandson.  He  early  manifested  abilities  of  a  superior  order,  and  inclina- 
tions that  made  me  desirous  of  obtaining  for  him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education  ;  and  having  done  all  that  Heaven  permitted  me  to  place  him 
in  a  sphere  where  his  talents  might  hare  fair  scope;  I  cannot  help 
regretting  that  I  cannot  do  more.  Sometimes  my  thoughts  have  wan- 
dered to  my  kindred,  but  nearly  five  and  fi»riy  years  have  elapsed  since 
anv  intercourse  has  taken  place  between  us.  Lord  and  Lady  VVendover 
have  long  been  dead.  Leonora  married  a  gentleman  of  equal  fortunes  to 
her  own.  Like  me,  she  has  been  a  widow  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  mii»ht  assist  my  youthful  descendant,  if  she  would,  but  my  experi- 
ence of  her  haughty  and  capricious  disposition  in  early  life,  has  hitherto 
wiihlield  me  from  applying  to  her." 

I  represented  to  the  venerable  widow  the  possibility  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  her  grandson  with  a  powerful  relative,  who  was  at  present  un- 
conscious of  his  existence.  That  consideration  prevailed  with  her;  the 
letter  was  written  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  St.  Manry,  and  posted,  but 
no  answer  was  vouchsafed. 

Aggv  Durrant  expressed  neither  surj^rize  nor  di.sappointment,  she 
knew  the  nature  of  her  she  had  addressed  too  well  to  expect  any 
favourable  result ;  and  after  a  fortnight  of  anxious  hope  and  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  young  student  had  worn  away,  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
repeated  the  words  of  the  poet  Gay. 
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Were  T  to  curse  the  man  I  hate, 
Attendance  and  dependence  be  his  fate. 

GeoTge  blushed  deeply,  and  his  grandinoiher  continued,  "  You  will 
never  find  your  way  to  college  by  watching  the  post  man,  my  boy." 

"  Then  I  must  seek   some   other  path  to  reach  that  goal,"  replied 
George. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  George  D arrant  obtained  an 
engagement  as  tutor  to  a  baronets  son,  whom  he  was  to  accompany  to 
Eton.  Old  Aggy  considered  this  engagement  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
learned  fame  and  honourable  inde2)endence.  She  preserved  her  usual 
quiet  course  of  active  useful  occupation ;  she  reared  her  cabbages,  her 
peas,  and  cauliflowers  as  usual ;  retailed  her  strawberries,  her  cherries, 
her  pippins,  and  pears  in  their  season  ;  she  mentioned  the  name  of  her 
haughty  kinswoman  no  more ;  and  if  she  thought  of  her,  it  was  only  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  tliat  George  Durrant  was  in  a  fair  way  of  obtain- 
ing a  scholarship  at  Oxford  by  his  own  honourable  exertions.  Several 
terms  at  Eton  passed  over  before  George  was  able  to  s{)end  a  vacation 
with  his  aged  relative;  and  then  he  came  full  of  joy.  The  wish  of  both 
their  hearts  was  accomplished,  he  was  to  accompany  his  pupil  to  Oxford. 
Old  Aggy  now  began  to  busy  hei*self  in  j)reparing  linen  and  other  neces- 
saries for  his  use  at  college  ;  some  of  her  purchases  at  the  neighbouring 
town  were  wrapped  up  in  an  old  Moruing  Post,  and  ns  she  unfolded  it, 
her  eye  was  attracted  by  a  familiar  name,  and  she  read,  "Died,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  at  Wendover  Hall,  Yorksliire,  after  a  short  illness,  Wen- 
dover  St.  Manry,  Esq.,  the  grandson  and  latest  descendent  of  the  Hon. 
Leonora  St  Manry,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Wendover.  It  is 
said  that  the  numerous  estates  of  this  ancient  family  will  be  inherited  by 
a  distant  relation  in  humble  life.'* 

Aggy  Durrant  glanced  at  the  graceful  figure  and  ingenuous  counte- 
nance of  the  last  scion  of  the  haughty  line  of  her  maternal  ancestry  with 
a  trembling  feeling  of  delight,  as  the  stately  old  hall,  in  all  its  solemn 
grandeur,  and  the  widely  extended  domains  of  Wendover  returned  to  her 
merom'y ;  but  she  spoke  not  to  him  of  the  change  in  his  prospects,  for 
she  knew  the  vanity  of  youth,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart, 
and  dreaded  lest  the  anticipation  of  his  future  greatness  should  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  his  character.  He  went  to  Oxford,  and  returned  no 
more  to  Woodfield  till  he  had  taken  his  degree.  Old  Aggy  was  a  proud 
and  happy  woman  on  the  following  Sunday  when  she  entered  our  little 
church,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  youthful  bachelor  of  arts.  The 
mother  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  never  felt  greater  satisfaction  in  the  academic 
honours  of  her  learned  boy,  than  old  Aggy  did  on  this  occasion. 

That  week-  a  letter  sealed  with  black  aiTived  at  the  Woodfield  post 
office,  directed  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Durrant. 

Aggy  trembled  and  tunied  pale  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  receive  it. 
*'  It  is  to  announce  her  death — the  death  of  the  lady  of  Wendover  hall  I" 
L  2  \ 
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she  said  as  she  broke  the  seal.  She  was  mbtaken,  it  was  from  the  lady 
herself,  requiring  her  immediate  presence  at  Wendover  hall  with  her 
grandson,  and  inclosing  a  £50  note  for  the  expences  of  their  journey, 
which  the  Hon.  Mrs.  8t.  Manry  requested  might  be  respectably  performed. 

The  gossips  of  the  village  had  almost  given  over  wondering  at  the 
unaccountable  proceedings  of  old  Aggy  Durrant ;  though  they  continued 
to  cabal  together  when  they  met  at  the  town  well,  and  other  places  of 
public  controversy,  at  her  unreasonable  conduct  in  persisting  in  bringing 
up  her  grandson  for  a  gentleman,  *'  and  the  worst  of  it  was,'*  some  of 
them  said,  *'  that  he  had  actually  been  taken  for  a  gentleman  by  the 
whole  village  before  they  traced  him  to  old  Aggy  s  cottage,  and  then 
people  guessed  who  he  was.*'  But  even  those  praiseworthy  members  of 
the  community  who  attended  to  their  own  business  rather  than  to  the 
doings  of  their  neighbours,  were  filled  with  surprize  one  day  on  seeing  a 
postchaise  drive  up  to  old  Aggy  Durrant*s  door.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
to  contain  some  gentleman  or  lady  who  came  to  purchase  choice  plants 
or  roots  of  Aggy.  But,  no — it  was  "  the  Scrapeton  Angel  postsbay,*' 
and  had  certainly  been  ordered  for  the  said  Aggy's  use^  as  the  observing 
public  plainly  saw  the  girl  who  assisted  her  in  her  household  and  horti- 
cultural labours  bring  forth  a  portmanteau  from  the  cottage,  which  all  the 
village  well  knew  belonged  to  George  Durrant,  since  they  had  seen  it 
travelling  to  and  from  the  coach  ofiice  every  time  he  went  to  Eton  or 
returned  to  Woodfield.  Then  there  was  a  small  trunk  of  very  ancient 
appearance,  which,  doubtless,  belonged  to  old  Aggy,  and  a  round  papef 
box,  which  they  were  quite  sure  contained  her  bed  cap.  Last  of  all, 
Aggy  hei*self  appeared,  clad  in  the  unwonted  grandeur  of  a  new  black  silk 
cloak  and  bonnet^  trimmed  with  crape.  The  latter  was  of  the  usual 
fashion  worn  by  her,  a  widow*s  bonnet.  She  was  attended  by  her  grand- 
son, the  young  Oxonian,  who  with  an  animated  countenance,  assisted  her  to 
enter  the  vehicle,  then  springing  in  after  her,  he  took  his  seat  by  her  side. 
The  little  maid  shut  the  door  with  an  important  look — the  Scrapeton 
Angel  post  boy  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  real  po-shay  with  its  freight 
rattled  up  the  turnpike  like  mad,  with  all  the  Woodfield  imps  scampering 
after  it  in  hopes  of  catching  a  stolen  ride  behind,  "  It  was  very  evident 
that  old  Aggy  Durrant  was  somebody  after  all,  and  had  gone  back  into 
the  shires  again,*'  the  neighbours  said  as  they  gazed  at  the  cloud  of  dust 
by  which  the  progress  of  the  Scrapeton  Angel  postchaise  might  be  traced 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  turnpike  road. 

In  due  time  the  travellers  arrived  in  Yorkshire;  and  at  the  last  stage 
they  found  the  Hon.  Mrs.  St.  Manry's  carriage  and  four,  with  two  out- 
riders, waiting  to  convey  them  to  Wendover  hall.  1  will  not  describe  the 
ningled  feelings  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  widow  of  William  Durrant 
overflowed  as  she  raised  them  to  the  once  famihar  home  of  her  childhood, 
md  memory  brought  back  the  rainbow  lights  and  shades  of  years  long 
)ast  away.  Her  reverie  was,  however,  interrupted  by  an  immediate  sum- 
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mons  to  the  presence  of  the  Lady  of  tlie  ball.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  grandson,  she  followed  the  groom  of  the  chambers  to  the  state  saloon. 
In  the  ante-room  through  which  they  passed  all  the  servants  and  tenantry 
of  the  Wendover  estates  were  assembled,  who  saluted  them  with  profound 
obeisance  as  they  proceeded  to  the  saloon ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which, 
clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  supported  by  pillows,  sat  the  fast 
&diag  shadow  of  the  Hon.  Leonora  St.  Manry,  reposing  as  it  were  on 
the  awful  threshold  of  that  new  and  untried  state  of  existence  to  which 
she  was  rapidly  passing. 

When  her  visitors  were  announced,  she  arose  from  her  crimson  velvet 
fauteuil,  and  taking  the  weeping  Aggy  by  the  hand  saluted  her  by  the 
name  of  "  Cousin  Agnes  ;**  and  leading  her  into  the  ante-room,  she 
presented  her  to  the  assembled  tenants  and  dependents  as  the  heiress  of 
Wendover  hall,  and  their  future  lady. 

"  My  time  here  is  short,"  she  added,  "  I  have  survived  my  last  descend- 
ent ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  the  law  of  entail  will  vest  the  succession  to 
the  laud  of  Wendover  in  the  person  of  my  cousin  Agnes  Durraut, 
widow,  the  grandaughter  and  representative  of  my  father,  the  late  Lord 
Wendover  s  only  brother,  the  Hon.  Josuliue  Wendover,  The  heiress  of 
the  hall  had  never  heard  so  much  of  her  pedigree  before,  and  now  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day,  as  she  afterwards  observed,  to  be  of  much  importance, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  her  youthful  descendent,  George  Durrant.  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  St  Manry,  before  she  died,  exacted  a  promise  from  him,  that 
he  should  take  the  name  and  arms  of  Wendover.  She  expressed  much 
satisfaction  that  her  cousin  had  given  a  suitable  education  to  the  heir  of 
their  ancient  house.  And  old  Aggy  has  lived  to  see  the  boy  for  whose 
support  she  tilled  the  market  garden  of  Woodfield  called  to  the  House  of 
Peers  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Wendover,  of  Wendover. 
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Oh  !  she  is  beautifal — this  Earth  of  ours ! 
In  all  her  varying  aspects : 

Whether  flowers, 
Scattered  profusely  by  the  hand  of  Spring, 
Adorn  her  breast,  when  trees  are  blossoming, 
And  on  whose  leafy  branches  sweet  birds  sing; 
When  all  is  fresh  and  verdant,  and  the  breath 
Of  the  soft  gale  bears  not  a  taint  of  death. — 

Whether  bright  Summer,  crowned  with  sunny  beams, 
Views  her  own  image  in  the  crystal  streams, 
And  lights  the  Jucid  waters  with  her  smile, 
Twining  a  many-coloured  wreath  the  while 
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Of  corn-flowers  and  bine  harebells, — pansies  bright 
And  purple  fox-gloves — daisies  purely  white, 
With  eglantine  and  rayrtle  sprigs  between, 
And,  crowning  all,  the  beauteous  lily  qneen ; 
The  which,  to  make  their  tints  more  beautiful. 
She  bathes  in  gentle  showers,  and  'midst  the  lull 
When  rain-drops  cease  to  patter  on  the  leaves, 
A  syren  strain  of  melody  she  weaves. 
Set  to  a  dreamy  tune,  and  fiUeth  up 
To  overflowing.  Nature's  nectar-cop, 
Whence  the  bee  sips,  and  laden  with  the  sweets 
Flies  homeward :  while  from  all  the  green  retreats 
Unnumbered  voices  rise  her  name  to  bless, 
And  swell  the  hymn  of  praise  and  thankfulness: — 

Whether  staid  Autumn,  in  her  sober  dress 
Of  russet,  leadeth  o'er  the  laughing  plain 
Ceres  the  bountiful,  who  giveth  grain 
To  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  she  who  bears 
The  juicy  apples  and  the  luscious  pears : — 

Whether  old  Winter  comes  with  hoary  locks. 
And  breathes  upon  the  waters,  till  like  rocks 
Of  adamantine  hardness  they  become ; 
Nor  longer  through  their  channels  chafe  and  foam 
As  untamed  steeds,  but  motionless  and  clear, 
Like  crystal  mirrors,  silver-edged  appear; 
While  all  the  vales,  and  all  the  plains  below, 
Are  hidden  by  a  covering  of  snow; 
Dazzling  the  gazer,  as  a  robe  o'er  which 
Diamonds  are  sprinkled ;  pure,  and  chastely  rich 
Is  Earth's  attire ;  to  me,  she  seemeth  now 
Like  a  fair  statue,  round  whose  marble  brow 
Ir  wreathed  a  chaplet  of  *'  pale,  glist'ning  pearls," 
While  in  the  sculpture  of  her  flowing  curls, 
So  finely  wrought  to  seem  like  silky  hair. 
Are  scattered  precious  stones,  and  gems  most  rare; 
Her  graceful  form,  which  scarce  the  drapery  shrouds. 
Gleams  through,  as  doth  the  moon  through  fleecy  clouds^ 
A  blue  pavilion  stretcheth  over  head. 
Whence  from  a  blazing  carbuncle,  is  shed 
A  flood  of  radiance,  and  the  scattered  beams 
Plash  round  about  her,  e'en  as  sunset  gleams 
Illume  the  pinnacles  and  crags  of  mist. 
Until  they  seem  like  ruby  isles,  on  waves  of  amethyst. 

Oh  !  she  is  beautiful. — this  Earth  of  ours ! 
Whether  she  smiles  throut^h  sunbeams,  or  through  showers; 
111  tempest,  or  in  cahn,  by  day,  by  night — 
She  is  surpassing  beautiful! — the  flight 
Of  time,  who  worketh  changes,  cannot  mar 
Ilcr  loveliness,  nor  human  strife,  nor  clemcntul  war. 

Chatham.  H.  G.  Adams. 
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THE    NORMAN   FISHERMAN; 

OB  THE 

FAMILY  POINT  OF  HONOUR. 

A  TRUE  NARRATIVE. 
From  the  French  qfFeUx  Davin 

The  little  village  of  St.  Germain,  situated  on  the  coast  of  La  Manche, 
presents  a  primitive  type  of  the  maritime  Norman  })opulation  iu  its 
ancient  simplicity.  Its  inhabitants  are  small  landed  proprietors,  although 
most  of  the  men  follow  the  trade  of  fishermen.  The  cottages,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  little  farmhouses  and  fishing  cabins,  are  built  of  un- 
cemented  blocks  of  chalk  cut  from  the  clifis ;  with  the  same  material  are 
formed  the  enclosures  of  their  land.  All  the  buildings  are  separate  from 
each  other;  and  this,  with  their  singular  enclosures,  gives  a  picturesque 
wildness  to  the  scattered  village.  Each  of  these  detached  homesteads 
shelters  perhaps  several  families  of  the  immediate  descendents  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  house,  who  is  looked  up  to  with  feudal  attachment  by  all 
as  the  lawgiver  of  his  own  roof.  Most  of  the  men,  in  their  youth,  have 
been  forced  to  obey  the  marine  conscription,  and  they  are  found  to  be  the 
best  sailors  in  the  French  navy.  On  their  return,  they  marry,  and  bring 
up  their  children  with  as  strict  a  sense  of  honour  and  family  pride  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  the  Norman  William  s  chivalry,  who  invaded 
England. 

Some  years  ago  I  took  a  walk  through  this  village  with  a  friend  who 
lives  in  the  environs,  and  fills  the  office  of  rural  magistracy  called  Ju^e 
de  Paix.  It  was  Sunday ;  St.  Gennain  had  assumed  that  day  an  appear- 
ance more  animated  than  usual.  The  men  and  women  had  just  left 
church,  and  were  gathered  in  little  groups  chatting  with  each  other  on 
their  thresholds ;  they  were  all  clad  in  their  best,  and  their  costume  gave 
a  most  picturesque  character  to  the  wild  straggling  village.  The  men 
wore  wide  spreading  hats  of  black  beaver,  the  trousers  and  vest  in  one 
piece  of  the  blouse  form,  the  fulness  of  which  was  belted  round  the  waist 
by  a  girdling  of  leather.  Sometimes  this  was  varied  by  the  smart  naval 
unifonn  of  blue,  worn  by  a  mariner  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  royal  navy. 
While  the  women  of  St.  Germain  wear  the  deuii  cauchoise  caps,  tight 
boddices  of  colom'ed  cloth,  and  ample  petticoats  striped  with  red  and 
black. 

After  we  had  sauntered  through  the  villa^^e,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  dis- 
tant cottage  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  bold  blufi^  promontory  which  jutted 
into  the  ocean.     My  friend  sto))pcd  nic  when  1  drew  near  to  it. 
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"  Look  well  at  that  cabin/'  said  he. 

I  saw  nothing  about  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others,  exoeptiDg  that 
the  situation  was  more  bleak  and  lonely.  When  we  entered  theinclo8ure,he 
told  me  to  notice  a  man  who  was  leaning  against  the  door-post  smoking. 
This  person  was  of  the  loftiest  stature,  with  athletic  proportions,  his 
features  were  grand,  but  massive,  and  expressed  integrity  united  with  the 
utmost  inflexibility.  He  was  clad  in  the  fishers'  blouse  and  hat,  and  his 
thick  black  hair  fell  to  his  shoulders. 

"  Look  well  at  that  man,"  said  my  juge  de  paix  to  me  as  we  approached 
him. 

Our  fisherman  bowed  his  head  gravely  as  we  passed,  but  without 
raising  his  large  hat 

We  went  into  the  house,  passed  through  the  entrance  room,  and  entered 
a  little  inner  sitting  room,  where  a  woman  was  feeding  five  or  six  childrto. 
She  ofiered  us  seats  and  some  Norman  cider,  and  then  returned  quietly 
to  the  children.  While  we  took  the  refreshment,  my  friend  said  to  me 
in  a  low  voice, 

"  Look  well  at  this  little  room." 

I  looked  with  all  the  eyes  I  had,  wondering  at  these  repeated  injunc- 
tions. While  I  was  glancing  over  the  fishing  nets,  oars,  boat  hooks,  and 
agricultural  instruments  with  which  the  walls  were  hung,  a  passage  door 
opened,  and  a  wild  head,  with  staring  eyes  and  open  mouth,  was  thrust 
into  the  room,  a  burst  of  maniacal  laughter  followed,  and  the  head 
instantly  disappeared.  The  woman,  whose  features  seemed  as  fixed  and 
imperturbable  as  those  of  the  mariner  we  had  left  at  the  door,  went  on 
attending  to  her  children  without  taking  the  least  heed  of  the  maniac's 
laughter,  which  really  chilled  my  blood.  After  my  friend  had  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  the  woman,  whose  answers  were  as  laconic  as  possible, 
he  shook  hands  with  her,  and  left  the  house. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  there  is  certainly  something  very  singular  in  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  solemn  cottage.  But  what  was  I 
brought  here  to  see  ?" 

"  The  scene  of  some  extraordinary  events  which  took  place  about  fifteen 
years  ago,"  replied  my  friend ;  "  I  will  tell  you  the  story  during  my 
homeward  walk,  as  you  have  seen  most  of  the  persons  concerned  in  a 
narrative  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  modem  Norman  peasant.  I  ought  scarcely  to  say  modem,  because 
you  see  them  here,  notwithstanding  the  revolutions  and  mutations  of  our 
country,  in  the  state  they  have  remained  in  for  several  centuries. 

*'  Fifteen  years  ago  the  father  and  head  of  this  family  was  one  Jean 
Lacape,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  as  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  his 
children  as  if  he  had  been  a  chevalier  of  twenty  descents.  He  had  three 
sons  and  a  daughter ;  the  eldest  son,  Jacques,  was  the  athletic  mariner 
smoking  at  the  door,  the  second,  Pierre,  is  dead,  and  the  youngest,  Phi- 
lippe, is  the  madman  whose  head  you  saw  just  now,  the  girl  is  the 
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woman  to  whom  we  spoke.  The  second  of  these  children,  Pierre,  had 
been  cormpted  by  a  dauanier  (custom  officer)  of  profligate  character- 
Desirous  of  sharing  the  pleasures  to  be  found  in  great  towns  with  his 
companion,  Pierre  walked  off  with  him  to  Caen  one  fine  night.  Pierre 
becomo  there  a  gambler  and  a  drunkard,  for  as  he  was  known  to  hare 
some  rights  of  inheritance  from  his  mother,  people  in  the  town  trusted 
him  till  he  was  involved  in  debt.  The  creditors  wrote  to  his  father,  and 
threatened  to  put  Pierre  in  prison.  Now,  as  not  one  of  the  old  man's 
ancestors  or  relatives  in  whatever  degree  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a 
prison,  the  honour  of  the  family  was  not  to  be  compromised  by  such  an 
event ;  the  old  man,  therefore,  went  to  Caen,  paid  his  son  s  debts,  and 
preached  him  a  rustic  sermon  on  his  extravagance.  Drunkards  have 
the  gift  of  tears ;  and  Pierre  appeared  so  deeply  affected  by  his  father  s 
kindness  and  remonstrances,  that  the  old  man  retunied  to  St.  Germains 
convinced  that  his  son  was  reformed. 

Unfortunately  he  soon  received  new  applications  from  the  creditors  of 
his  prodigal  son.  A  second  time  the  old  Norman  made  a  sorrowful 
journey  to  Caen,  and  paid  the  debts  of  Pierre ;  this  time  he  brought  him 
home  to  St.  Germains  without  exchanging  a  word  with  him  on  the  way ; 
when  they  arrived  at  the  cottage,  the  father  thi'ew  before  Pierre  a  spade 
and  some  nets,  saying, 

"  Choose  with  which  of  these  you  will  get  your  bread,  or,  by  St.  Jean, 
my  patron  saint,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you  !" 

Pierre  chose  the  nets,  and  commenced  the  trade  of  a  fisher ;  but  he 
was  oftener  seen  smoking  and  drinking  at  the  cabaret  than  catching  fish. 

About  this  time  the  mother  died.  The  old  fisher  too  had  become 
infirm  with  the  rheumatism,  and  seldom  travelled  farther  tlian  from  the 
porch  to  his  great  chair  by  the  fire  side. 

One  morning  when  Jacques  and  Philippe,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest 
sons,  were  out  with  the  boat  fishing,  Pierre  presented  himself  before  the 
old  man,  who  was  warming  himself  by  the  fire  in  that  very  little  room 
you  have  just  been  in. 

"  I  am  tired  to  death  of  being  here,'*  said  the  prodigal  to  his  father, 
*'  give  me  mv  share  of  my  mother's  property,  for  I  mean  to  go  back  to 
Caen." 

**  I  forbid  it,"  replied  the  father,  "  you  have  been  there  once  too  often, 
joQ  will  only  dishonour  your  good  name — you  shall  stay  where  you  are.*' 

"  1  mean  to  go  directly,"  repeated  Pierre  doggedly. 

"Do  then,  accursed  one,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  true  Nonnan 
energy,  '*  but  not  a  sous  shalt  thou  take  with  thee  !" 

Do  you  mean  to  rob  me  of  my  rights  P"  asked  the  son. 
Thou  hast  wasted  double  the  property  thou  canst  claim,"  said  the 
old  seaman — "  get  out  with  thee !" 

Words  grew  higher  every  moment  till  Pierre,  whose  ungovernable 
temper  was  irritated  by  the  effects  of  drink,  snatched  the  iron  pipe  with 
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which  the  Norman  peasants  smoke  tobacco,  and  with  a  furioos  blow  strock 
it  into  the  side  of  his  old  father,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet  Terrified  at 
what  he  had  done,  the  parricide  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  to  the 
sea  shore. 

His  sister,  who  had  been  busy  in  the  next  room,  and  had  heard  the  dis- 
pute without  apprehending  fatal  consequences,  was  now  alarmed  at  the  looks 
of  horror  with  which  Pierre  rushed  out  of  the  house.  She  went  into  the 
litttle  room,  raised  her  father,  thinking  he  had  only  been  stricken  with  a 
fit,  she  bathed  his  temples,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  at  last  she  saw  blood, 
and  found  how  he  had  been  murdered. 

Marianne,  like  most  of  the  women  of  her  class  in  that  country,  possessed 
great  strength  of  mind,  she  sent  forth  no  cries,  she  shed  no  tears,  but  she 
shut  the  door  of  the  inner  room  on  the  body,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket ;  she  then  seated  herself  on  the  threshold  of  the  cottage, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  her  elder  brother,  who  soon  appeared  with 
Philippe  bending  under  a  great  load  of  fish.  Marianne  took  Jacques  on 
oue  side,  and  told  him  briefly  all  she  had  heard  and  seen.  Jacques 
replied  not  a  word,  but  walked  apart  some  minutes  for  refireshment,  he 
then  said, 

"  I  will  come  into  the  house  and  help  you,  sister  ;**  he  then  U^ld 
Philippe  in  a  few  words  the  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  them,  and 
charged  the  boy  to  keep  silence. 

All  three  entered  the  house  of  death,  they  undressed  the  body,  and  laid 
it  in  proper  order  on  the  bed.  And  when  all  was  arranged  with  the 
usual  decorum,  Jacques  went  round  to  all  the  neighbours  and  relatives  to 
tell  them  that  his  father  had  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Pierre  came  home ;  as  he  was  lurking 
about  the  garden  Jacques  met  him,  and  said  very  composedly, 

"  We  bury  our  father  to-morrow,  thou  wilt  be  at  the  funeral.**' 

Pierre  attended  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened. 

Some  days  passed  away,  Pierre  got  up  betimes,  went  a  fishing,  retiumed 
at  sunset,  ate  his  meals  without  saying  a  word,  and  went  to  bed. 

After  leading  this  life  for  about  a  week,  one  night  Jacques  came  to  his 
bedside  and  said, 

'*  Rise  immediately.*' 

Pierre  got  up  and  dressed  himself. 

"  In  this  bag  "  said  the  eldest,  "  is  the  sum  to  which  you  are  entitled 
as  your  share  of  the  goods  of  both  father  and  mother.  Count  it,  and  see 
if  it  is  right.'* 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  calculation  and  -  counting,  Pierre  declared 
himself  satisfied.  Jacques  waited  patiently,  his  anns  crossed  on  \m 
breast,  while  a  sea  lamp  on  the  mantelpiece  shed  a  light  on  this  scene. 
He  then  spoke, 

"  You  will  leave  this  house  to  night,  and  you  must  never  more  set  foot 
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OD  French  ground ;  you  prate  when  you  are  in  your  cups,  we  have  never 
had  the  gallows  cross  our  pedigree,  and  never  shall.' 

^  Fascinated  hy  the  fearful  calm  and  powerful  energy  of  his  elder  brother, 
Pierre  made  his  preparations  and  followed  Jacques  down  to  the  beach, 
where  Philippe,  who  had  received  previous  orders,  had  got  the  bark  ready 
for  sea. 

"  The  night  was  thick — earth,  sea,  and  air,  seemed  confounded  together, 
in  the  livid  ohscurity  of  a  fog  and  young  moon.  They  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance the  challenge  of  the  coast  guards,  mixed  with  the  heavy  murmur  of 
the  surf,  and  the  cries  of  the  gull  and  sea-mew. 

"  The  three  fishers  put  off  unperceived ;  after  they  had  rowed  some  way 
into  deep  water,  the  rising  breeze  swept  the  fog  partially  from  the  moon. 
Jacques  hade  the  youngest  brother,  who  was  at  the  elm,  steer  direct  for 
Jersey.  Philippe  seemed  struggling  with  some  strong  emotion,  but  he 
put  the  helm  as  required.  Pierre  lent  all  his  strength  to  the  oars,  he 
had  the  air  of  a  convict  making  his  escape  from  the  galleys. 

**  They  had  thus  proceeded  for  ahout  an  hour,  when  Jacques  gazing 
roond  and  seeing  there  was  nothing  hut  themselves  on  the  open  sea,  laid 
one  of  his  large  hands  on  Pierre's  collar,  and  grasping  the  other  on  his 
belt,  flung  the  parricide  into  the  sea  with  as  little  effect  as  if  he  had  been 
a  dog ;  then  with  one  stroke  of  his  foot  he  kicked  after  him  his  packet  of 
goods,  and  began  to  row  away.  In  an  instant  after,  Pierre  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  swam  after  the  boat  with  imprecations.  Jacques 
took  up  the  bag  of  crowns  which  had  been  left  in  the  boat,  and  hurled  it 
in  his  face.  The  wretched  man  sunk  once  more ;  and  as  Jacques  pulled 
lustily,  and  the  boat  made  rapid  way,  he  believed  the  unhapj)y  parricide 
would  rise  no  more,  when,  lo,  he  appeared  swimming  strongly  close  by 
helm ;  his  two  hands  now  grasped  the  boat,  a  minute  after  he  seized  on 
yonng  Philippe,  and  would  have  dragged  him  into  the  sea  if  Jacques  had 
not  aimed  n  deadly  blow  at  his  head  with  one  of  the  oars.  Pierre  then 
snnk,  and  never  rose  again. 

"  As  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  the  death  struggle  with  his  brother, 
young  Philippe  fell  forward  without  motion  across  the  bench  ;  it  was  in 
vain  that  Jacques  tried  to  rouse  him  and  make  him  take  the  oars ;  the 
boy  was  sunk  in  an  idiotic  stupor.  This  long  and  horrible  execution 
had  wrung  his  brain  ^  ith  terror  and  agony. 

**  Jacques  got  home  to  St.  Germains  as  he  could,  moored  his  boat, 
carried  Philippe  home  in  his  anns  and  laid  him  on  his  bed.  He  then 
called  his  sister  and  told  her  all  that  had  happened. 

'• '  It  is  well,'  said  Marianne,  'justice  has  been  done  on  the  murderer 
of  our  poor  old  father,  and  his  name  has  not  been  stained  by  the  public 
execution  of  one  of  his  sons.     The  honour  of  the  family  is  saved.* 

"  Philippe  lay  for  a  week  in  the  delirium  of  a  brain  fever ;  his  youth 
and  strong  constitution  got  the  better  of  the  disease,  but  reason  never 
retnmed.     He  is  the  idiot  vou  saw.     The  absence  of  Pierre  was  not 
u  2 
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noticed  In  the  village ;  it  was  supposed  he  had  taken  his  portion,  and 
terminated  his  vicious  career  in  some  distant  town. 

'•  Marianne  a  year  after  married  a  neighbouring  fisher,  who  has  lately 
left  her  a  widow  with  the  children  you  saw  about  her. 

*'  Fifteen  years  after  the  murder  of  the  old  man,  and  the  execution,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  of  his  parricidal  son  by  Jacques,  the  hardy  Norman 
fisher  was  seized  with  an  autumnal  fever ;  and  during  his  illness  he 
thought  it  right  to  unburden  his  mind  of  these  fearful  secrets  to  some  one 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  Although  a  magistrate,  he  chose  me  as  his  con- 
fidant for  this  piece  of  family  history  ;  and  after  considering  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  think  it  is  best  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  is. 
To  you  alone  have  I  confided  the  dilemma,  what  do  you  say  ?*' 

"  I  think  you  are  right ;"  I  replied,  "  Jacques,  though  culpable  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  for  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered a  felon.*' 

My  firiend  and  Jacques  have  both  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  longer  concealing  this  anecdote  of  Norman  family 
honour. 


Sonttft 


EARLY    SPRING. 

O  !  LOOK,  and  listen ! — 'tis  the  awakening  Spring ! 

How  mildly-blue  the  skies — ^the  fields  how  green  ! 
And  countless  birds  their  varied  wild  notes  bring 

Exultantly  to  hail  the  glorious  scene ! 

Loud  shout  the  floods  for  joy !  and,  though  unseen 
The  dingle-brooks,  they  warble  pleasant  strains, 

And  vegetation  bursts  where  it  has  been 
Long  'prison'd  in  the  winter-woods  and  lanes : — 
The  young  flocks  merrily  gambol  on  the  plains, 

Wild  with  delight,  beneath  the  kindling  sun 
That  cloudless  o'er  the  laughing  landscape  reigns; 

While  Nature  triumphs  o'er  her  victory  won, 
And  calls  to  Man,  with  music  in  her  voice. 
Bidding  him  come  and  in  her  joy  rejoice ! 

Sutton-in-Athfield.  Spencer  T.  Hall. 
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**  Tib  May,  'tia  May,  all  things  confess  it, — 
'*  The  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneatli ; 
*'  A  thousand  primrose  stars  are  oat, 
"  And  loud  I  hear  the  cnckoo  shout, 
'*  Far  on  the  open  heath. 

**  Yet  never  were  the  skies  so  blue, 

'*  Nor  were  the  clouds  so  filled  with  light ; 
**  Such  blossoms  never  yet  were  seen, 
"  Nor  ever  was  the  earth  so  green, 
"  And  tender  on  the  sight 

**  Still  louder  shout,  O  cuckoo  bold, 
*'  Lark,  raise  thy  music  without  measure ; 

"As  though  I  were  again  a  boy 

"  I  will  this  blessed  time  enjoy, 

"  O'erflowed  with  nature's  pleasure." 

Thus,  in  my  buoyancy  of  spirit ! 

I  cried  unto  myself  aloud ; 
Out  in  the  morning,  dewy,  bright; 
And  seemed  unto  myself  as  light 

As  is  a  summer  cloud. 

Proud  was  I  that  my  lot  was  cast. 

Where  I  could  roam  the  forest  hoary. 
By  Fountain-dale  and  Harlow -Wood, 
The  haunts  of  brave  old  Robin  Hood, 
With  his  romantic  story. 

And  there  was  freedom  for  the  soul, 

f  n  that  unbounded  range  of  vision. 
Dreamt  I  or  not  of  Robin  Hood, 
Where  slept  the  heath  like  ocean's  flood. 
Through  summer  days  elysian. 
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CHAPTERS  ON   POETRY  AND  POETS. 

No.  5. 
ON  THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  LOST  POETS  OF  GREECE. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  he  lived  over  the  great  gateway  at  Trinity,  had 
a  little  dog  named  Diamond.  One  morning  the  philosopher  was  aroused 
from  intense  study  by  the  ceasing  of  the  chapel  bell.  It  was  winter  and 
dark — he  left  his  candle  and  his  dog.  He  returned  from  chapel — but  it 
was  to  rescue  some  pitiful  fragments  from  the  wreck  of  his  papers.  *  Oh 
Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  ivhat  mischief  thou  hast  done !' 
A  mild  speech — but  it  drove  the  philosopher  mad. 

Yet  the  loss  was  not  irreparable.  Nature  and  nature's  laws  change 
not.  The  mind  of  man  grapples  with  them  and  binds  them,  and  if  the 
fetter  be  broken,  it  may  be  knit*  again.  The  tools  are  still  preserved — 
the  workmen  are  able  and  many — it  is  only  one  fair  fabric  that  is  crushed 
— many  may  be  hereafter  wrought.  But  now  to  a  deeper  calamity  in  the 
history  of  our  kind. 

There  was  a  saint — a  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  named  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  The  saint  was  also  a  poet,  such  as  the  world  then  bred, 
in  the  poisoned  death-chamber  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  was  a  poet 
without  love.  The  sky,  the  fields,  the  waters,  the  myriads  of  creation, 
— the  wonderful  heart  of  man — all  these  entered  not  into  his  poetic  accoimt. 
Alas  for  the  man — for  he  knew  not  of  the  secret  droppings  on  the  soul 
of  the  grateful  and  nourishing  dews  of  Poesy — he  knew  not  the  wonders 
and  the  joys  revealed  by  communion  with  the  humblest  things — he  knew 
not  that  the  lifetime  of  the  world  has  been  an  education,  a  progress — 
that  the  bright  and  burning  thoughts  of  one  generation  have  been  woven 
into  the  minds  and  every  dav  lives  of  the  next— he  had  never  felt  that 
every  work  of  art  is  sacred — is  a  creation —  is  an  aiming  at  and  reaching 
after  the  first  great  Creator.  Alas  for  the  saint—  for  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  mighty  struggles  of  human  intellect  and  genius  before  '  the  true 
Light  *  arose  were  part  of  the  counsels  of  Providence,  given  to  mankind 
to  teach,  to  exalt,  to  humble  by  exalting.  All  this  he  knew  not — his 
Faith  possessed  his  soul,  but  that  soul  was  narrow  : — there  was  no  room 
for  his  Faith  to  spread  over  and  hallow  the  beautiful  and  lovely  creations 
of  the  Past — but  it  must  cast  them  out,  or  it  could  not  dwell  there. 
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I  said.  He  was  a  Poet :  that  is,  he  had  read  much  Poetry,  and  made 
some  verses.  Now  a  great  work  opens  on  him.  What  if  the  best  parts 
of  the  ancient  poets  conld  be  collected,  well  morticed  together,  and  made 
into  a  Christian  poem  ?  The  idea  is  worthy  of  a  piitriarch — it  shall  be 
done. 

He  had  power  in  abundance.  Talk  of  yonr  Pope — he  is  a  shrimp  to 
what  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were.  Let  them  be  brought — the 
hundreds,  the  thousands  of  tomes — the  treasures  of  the  world.  Many 
are  hurrying  to  the  patriarchal  palace,  books  in  hand.  He  has  them  all 
— the  manly  Alcseus,  the  tender  Sappho,  the  pure  Simonides,  Alcman, 
Bacchylides,  Ibycus,  and  more.  He  has  made  his  selection — the  ab- 
surdest  drama  that  the  world  has  seen.**^  The  rest  he  has  given  to  the 
flames.  '  Oh  Gregory,  Gregory,  thou  little  knowest  what  mischief  thou 
hast  done ! ' 

This  loss  i$  irreparable.  For  who  shall  re-create  the  dream  of  the 
Poet — that  subtlest  and  most  complicated  result  of  the  unions  between 
mind  and  matter?  Who  shall  re-produce  the  individual  soul  and 
character,  identity  of  accompanying  circumstances,  the  love,  the  hope, 
the  fear,  which  gave  birth  to  the  strains  that  have  perished  ?  Our  own 
great  poet  has  told  us  of  times  when  "  the  visible  scene  with  its  solemn 
imagery"  enters  yJir  into  the  heart  ;\  (oh  what  an  expression  is  that,) 
and  who  shall  prescribe  for  those  times  of  hallowed  influence  ?  They 
came  upon  these  ancient  bards  and  are  passed  from  us.  The  fair  lauds 
which  fed  them  remuin ;  but  the  spirit  is  gone.  The  bright  ^gean  still 
leaps  and  twinkles  in  the  sunlight ;  but  a  different  race  are  on  its  waters, 
and  by  its  shores. 

A  few  precious  fragments,  however,  are  left  to  us ;  lying  scattered  in 
quotations  here  and  there.  Sometimes  a  mere  word,  sometimes  a  line  or 
two  is  given  us ;  sometimes  a  stave  or  so  of  an  old  lyric  song.  Many  of 
these  sparkle  with  beauty,  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  Listen  then,  gentle 
reader,  while  we  lay  before  you  some  of  these  hallowed  remains.  And 
remember  while  you  read,  that  in  this  department,  of  all  others,  transla- 
tion is  most  difficult ;  that  the  charm  of  these  fragments  is  generally  the 
exact  adaptation  of  beautiful  words  to  some  beautiful  thought ;  and  those 
words  arranged  in  metres  exquisitely  fitted  to  set  them  off  to  advantage; 
80  that,  with  our  essentially  different  and  less  flexible  language,  we  labour 
behind  our  patterns,  and  fail  of  our  effect.  However,  the  best  must  be 
tried ;  and  it  is  hard,  if  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  thoughts  do  not  be- 
speak some  interest  and  admiration,  even  where  the  words  are  inade- 
quate. 

The  first  place  among  the  lyrical  bards  of  Greece  whose  writings  are 

*  Drama  losgi  iDsalsiwixnam. — PnrtOH.    It  ia  but  just  to  add  here,  that  the  story  in  the  text 
mis  on  authority  not  altogirtluT  trustworthy. 

+  Wordsworth. 
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lost,  b  due  to  SAPPHO,  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Of  the 
life  and  character  of  this  poetess,  nothing  is  known  to  us.  A  few  rumours 
are  afloat ;  but  having  been  propagated  long  since  her  time,  form  too 
weak  a  foundation  for  us  to  rest  on.  Her  poetry  i^  the  theme  of  universal 
praise  among  the  ancient  critics;  and  the  few  pieces  yet  left  amply 
justify  the  verdict.  The  following  are  the  most  celebrated  of  her  longer 
fragments.    The  first  is  a  hymn  to  Aphrodita,  goddess  of  love. 

Light-enthroned,  eternal  one,  Aphrodita, 
Child  of  Zeus,  deep-counselling,  I  beseech  thee 
Not  with  griefs  keen  agony,  nor  with  judgments, 

Conquer  my  spirit ; 

But  be  present,  if  to  my  prayers  aforetime 
Thou  hast  bent  thy  listening  ear  in  mercy. 
And  hast  come,  the  palace  of  heaven's  bright  ruler 

Willingly  leaving, 

Yoking  to  thy  chariot  thy  birds  of  swiftness, 
Fair  to  see,  who  bear  thee  round  the  surface 
Of  dark  earth,  their  plumage  amid  the  sunshine 

Restlessly  quiv'ring. 

Soon  they  came ;  and  thou  didst  approach,  and  ask  me. 
Smiling  with  thy  visage  of  love  immortal. 
Why  I  grieved  in  sorrowful  supplication. 

What  was  the  burden 

Of  the  wish,  my  fluttering  heart  that  maddened. 
— *  Whom  art  thou  entrapping  with  soft  persuasion 
'  In  thy  nets  of  witchery  ?  tell  me,  Sappho, 

*  Who  hath  offended  ? 

'  If  he  now  retreats,  he  shall  soon  pursue  thee, 

'  If  he  now  spurns  presents,  he  soon  shall  give  them, 

'  If  he  loves  thee  not,  he  shall  quickly  love  thee, 

<  E'en  tho'  thou  wouldst  not.' — 

Come  to  me  now  also,  and  loose  my  spirit 
From  its  load  of  cares,  and  the  utmost  wishes 
Of  my  soul,  accomplish,  and  ever  be  thou 

Present  to  aid  me. 

The  metre  of  the  above  translation  is  that  of  the  original,  and  is  called 
Sapphic,  from  its  authoress.  It  ill  suits  our  language,  and  can  only  be 
made  agreeable  to  the  English  ear  by  some  peculiarly  happy  position  oi 
words  concurring  with  the  sentiment  to  be  rendered.  It  is  given  as  a 
specimen  to  the  reader  of  the  form  which  the  thoughts  of  Sappho  loved 
to  take.  The  rest  of  the  fragments  shall  be  clothed  in  metre  less  harsh 
and  unusual,  except  where  the  Sapphic  form  happens  to  please  our  ear« 
The  second  fragment  has  been  the  most  celebrated  of  any  that  have 
reached  us.  It  describes  the  influence  of  excessive  beauty.  Poets  of  all 
ages  have  sung  how  there  is  that  in  the  presence  of  beauty  which  awes 
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and  subdues  and  inspires  the  heart  of  man.    Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion, 

could  tell  bow 

■  an  uoletter'd  man,  at  the  desired  sight 

Of  some  rare  beauty,  moved  with  infinite  delight, 
Not  out  of  his  own  spirit,  but  by  that  power  divine 
Which  through  a  sparkling  eye  perspicuously  doth  shine. 
Feels  his  hard  temper  yield,  that  he  in  passion  breaks. 
And  things  beyond  his  height,  transported,  strangely  speaks. 

Song  13. 

Many  have  been  the  translations  of  this  piece  of  powerful  description ; 
we  give  our  ovm  with  much  diffidence,  after  such  able  predecessors  in  the 
work : 

Happy  as  the  gods  is  he 

Who  shall  sit  in  sight  of  thee, 

Ever  watching  thee,  the  while. 

Sweetly  speak  and  softly  smile. 

When  I  saw  thee,  ill  at  rest 
Leapt  my  heart  within  my  breast ; 
I  would  speak,  but  on  my  tongue 
Mute  the  unformed  accents  hung. 

Fire  ran  up  my  trembling  skin ; 
Rang  my  ears  with  throbbing  din ; 
Darkness  o'er  my  eyes  was  cast, — 
Cold  drops  trickled  down  me  fast. — 

Quivering  seized  me ;  ashy  white 
Turned  I ;  those  who  saw  my  plight, 
Senseless,  speechless,  would  have  said, 
'  But  a  little,  and  she's  dead.' 

Perhaps  the  student  of  Poetry  will  prefer  the  smaller  fragments  of  Sappho, 
in  which  are  found  those  deep  touches  of  love  and  nature,  which  make 
them  sources  of  intense  delight  to  all  who  know  them.  Here  is  one  of 
these ;  often  adopted  and  enlarged  on,  but  never  so  beautiful  as  in  its  own 
simplicity : 

My  mother  sweet,  I  cannot  weave  my  web — 

My  heart  is  thinking  of  the  youth  I  love. 

What  a  perfect  picture  is  this,  let  in  upon  the  mind  by  a  single  touch  of 

poetic  art — an  island  home,  looking  over  pastures  to  the  sea ;  the  matron 

steadily  plying  her  task,  and  the  pattern  growing  under  her  bands  ;  the 

Grecian  maiden  half  blinded  with  her  tears, — these  are  brought  instantly 

before  us ;  the  ties  between  mother  and  child,  and  those  of  a  deeper  love, 

which  seek  support  from  the  calmer  feeling  of  long-tried  confidence — 

all  these  rise  upon  our  minds,  and  we  acknowledge  them,  in  their  purest 

created  form.     Here  is  no  accident  of  place  or  circumstance  to  disturb 

our  joy  and  its  soiu'ce ;  the  scene  is  perfect  in  beauty.     Take  another 

instance  of  the  same  marvellous  power : 

Full  in  heaven  the  moon  was  shining, 
Round  the  altar  stoo<l  the  maidens. 
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This  is  such  a  night  scene  as  that  translated,  in  our  second  chapter,  from 
Homer;  the  island  cliffs  and  headlands  each  distinct  in  light :  the  broad 
^gean,  bright  beneath  the  moon,  a  field  of  burnished  gold ;  the  pure 
marble  altar  raised  on  the  shore  ;  round  it  the  chorus  of  votive  maidens; 
over  all  the  boundless  heaven ;  and,  beard  at  intervals,  the  plunging  of 
the  restless  waves.     Yet  again  : 

Sweet  erening  Star! 
Thou  bringest  all  things  home 
Which  day  had  scattered  far ; 

Thou  bringest  home  the  flock 
And  the  herd  thou  fetchest  back, 
And  the  child  unto  its  mother,  thou  sweet  Efening  Star. 

Who  does  not  love  the  evening  P  the  peaceful,  social  time,  when  the  soul 
grows  fast,  and  the  irksome  necessities  of  this  world's  employments  cease 
their  importunate  call  ?  There  they  are,  the  assembled  family :  take 
them  in  one  of  the  cottages  whose  light  we  even  now  see  twinkle  as  we 
write.  There  is  the  aged  grandfather,  laid  by  and  made  no  account  of 
during  the  busy  selfish  day, — but  now  he  is  in  his  place  and  in  honour — 
he  is  next  the  fire — his  eye  sparkles  as  he  tells  his  tale,  or  vents  his  own, 
his  well  known  joke ;  and  the  little  one  on  his  knee  twines  her  fingers  in 
his  long  white  hair.  The  father  is  come  from  his  work ;  the  children 
cling  about  him — the  mother  prepares  their  meal ;  the  sleek,  well-dis- 
ciplined cat  sits  unattackingly  by  the  warming  toast ;  the  wearied  dog  is 
stretched,  stiff  as  embroidery,  asleep  on  the  warm  stones : 

Sweet  Evening  Star! 
Thou  bring^est  all  things  home 
Which  day  had  scattered  far; 
And  therefore  men's  hearts  bless  thee,  thou  sweet  Evening  Star! 

Here  is  another  night  scene  : 

All  the  stars  surrounding  the  moon's  high  pathway, 
Back  from  sight  their  glittering  faces  cover, 
Whensoe'er,  full-circled,  she  lights  the  earth  with 

Silvery  brightness. 

Here  is  a  day-dream  in  the  shade  of  an  orchard ; 

Cool  fresh  waters  all  the  noon  their  merry  tinkling  keep 
Through  the  laden  apple-boughs  that  to  their  runnels  weep  : 
From  the  whispering  of  the  leaves  comes  down  the  power  of  sleep. 

Here  a  fragment  of  a  marriage  song ; 

They  held  full  beakers  in  their  hand, 
They  poured  libations  on  the  strand, 

And  blessed  the  happy  bridegroom. 

We  have  one  fragment  recording  the  poetic  wrath  of  its  authoress  against 
some  common-place  person  of  her  acquaintance.  '  It  has  the  appearance, 
says  a  former  translator  of  these  fragments,  '  of  a  burst  of  indignation  at 
'  some  home-spun,  mighty  good  sort  of  woman,  who  had  neither  a  soul 
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*  sosceptible  of  poetry  herself,  nor  the  sense  to  admire,  nor  the  candour 

'  to  allow  of  it  in  others.'*     How  often  have  we  met  with  such  !     But  let 

Sappho  speak  : — 

Thou  shalt  lie  in  the  grare ;  never  of  thee  mention  or  memory 
Men  shall  hold  in  the  long  ages  to  come.    Thou  hast  inherited 
No  sweet  roses  of  song ;  down  in  the  dark  bouse  of  forgetfulness 
Thou  shalt  go  with  the  dim  ghosts  of  the  dead,  flitting  and  vauisliing. 

Here  is  yet  another  night  scene,  wild  and  beautiful : 

The  Moon  and  Pleiades  are  set, 

It  is  the  midnight  deep ; 
I  watch  the  silent  season  flit, 

As  all  alone  [  sleep. 

One  gem  more,  and  we  pass  to  another  bard. 

I  have  a  child,  a  lo?eIy  child, 

And  she  is  like  a  golden  flower ; 
I  would  not  be  of  her  beguiled, 

If  Lydia's  wealth  should  be  my  dower. 

But  we  must  say  a  few  words  of  farewell  to  Sappho.     Her  ix)elry  is*  full 

of  force  and  spirit.  The  intense  beauty  of  her  lines  seems  (so  to  speak)  to 

be  burnt  into  them,  and  wears  the  stamp  of  Are.     How  great  a  umtler  of 

regret  is  it,  that  these  few  chance  selections  should  be  all  which  we  have 

left.     If  such  beauties  could  be  saved  by  grammarians  and  writers  on 

metres,  merely  choosing  lines  by  way  of  example  for  their  rules  (for  such, 

with  few  exceptions,  has  been  the  history  of  their  preservation)   what  a 

rich  feast  of  poetic  delight  might  we  not  expect  from  the  whole,  or  even 

from  the  notes  of  an  admirer.     Time  has  amply  however  fulfilled   the 

prophecy  of  the  poetess  herself. 

Long,  long  ages  heueo, 

They  shall  not  my  name  forget, 

Though  the  world  be  old, 

And  the  heart  be  cold 
They  shall  talk  of  Sai)pho  yet. 

Next  in  the  list  is  a  c(»uutryinan  of  Sappho's — ALCjEUS.  His  poetic 
merit  b  of  a  high  order,  though  not  equalling  that  of  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary. He  is  known  as  the  sworn  foe  of  tyranny,  which  at  that 
time  was  spreading  rapidly  over  the  cities  and  islands  of  Grorcc.  Hi-re 
is  part  of  a  song  of  triumph  at  the  death  of  a  tyrant  of  Mitylene ; 

Now  let  us  drink,  and  with  the  sound 
.   Of  merry  footsteps,  round  and  round 
Let  the  merry  dance  be  led. 
For  Mvrsilus  is  dead,  is  dead. 

Here  is  a  noble  fragment,  often  imitated  by  ancients  and  modems ; 

Not  stones  nor  timbers,  nor  the  workman's  craft, 
Can  make  your  cities;  but  where  MEN  arc  found 
Able  to  stand  by  these  and  keep  thcai  safe. 
There  are  your  ramparts,  there  your  cities  built. 

*  Blaud'8  CoUectious  from  the  Greek  Anthology. 
N  2 
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The  following  is  a  bold  defiance  to  winter  raging  without : 

The  air-god  raineth ;  through  the  sky 
Comes  down  the  tempest  mightily ; 

The  streams  are  thick  with  solid  ice; 

•  «  •  •  • 

Keep  down  the  winter ; — pile  up  more 

Upon  the  fire,  and  largely  pour 

The  honey-mellowed  wine ; 

And  round  our  temples  let  the  soft  wool  twine. 

This  poet  was  a  warrior;  and  although  on  one  occasion  report  says  that 
he  ignobly  dropped  his  shield  and  fled,  he  seems,  by  his  own  account,  to 
have  shared  pretty  largely  in  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy. 

With  armour  gleams  my  stately  hall : 

The  god  of  war  hath  furnished  all 

With  glittering  helmets,  from  whose  crown 

White  horsehair  plumes  are  nodding  down ; 

Fit  head -pieces  for  men  of  mail ; 

And,  each  upon  its  hidden  nail. 

Well  polished  greaves  are  hanging  there, 

And  corslets  of  new  linen  fair; 

And  hollow  shields  whose  shape  is  marred 

With  many  a  dint  of  spear  and  sword ; 

Chalcidian  blades  are  hung  beside,  « 

And  belts,  and  tunics.     With  just  pride 

Memory  cons  over  these  her  stores ; 

Each  has  its  tale  to  tell 

Of  battle  prospered  well, 
Since  first  the  trade  of  war  was  ours. 

We  next  meet  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  political  description  of  state- 
evils  ;  at  least  so  the  imitation  by  Horace  has  led  us  to  conclude : 

The  waves  come  onward  thick  and  fast : — 
We,  midst  the  tempest  and  the  blast, 
In  our  dark  vessel  scud  along ; 
Already  is  the  gale  too  strong 
For  our  strained  ropes ;  in  vain  we  toil, 
The  widening  leaks  our  labour  foil ; 
Our  shivered  sail  through  many  a  rent 
Gives  the  fierce  hurricane  a  vent ; 
Our  anchors  fail,  and  as  we  go. 
Danger  is  round  us,  death  below. 
In  every  billow  toil  and  woe. 

In  another  fragment  he  describes  the  heat  and  thirst  of  an   Eastern 

summer : 

Moisten  your  throats  with  wine ;  the  raging  star 

Is  risen  upon  the  earth  ;  the  summer  burns ; 

All  is  athirst  with  heat.    Beneath  his  wings 

The  shrill  cicada  pours  his  music  forth, 

Perched  on  the  boughs ;  and  the  rank  thistles  bloom. 

In  another  he  pays  a  beautiful  compliment  to  Sappho,  (there  is  an 
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ancient  tale  of  tender  passages  between  them,  bat  like  all  other  fair  tales 
of  hoar  antiquity,  modem  chronologers  have  attempted  to  disprove  it;) 
Dark  treuM,  chaste,  and  Bweetly-smiling  Sappho. 

SIMONIDES  is  the  next  name  on  our  list;  and  it  is  a  great  name. 
It  was  borne  by  three  at  least — the  first,  the  author  of  a  long  and  very 
dull  poem  on  the  characters  of  women — the  third,  writer  of  many  epigrams 
and  epitaphs — but  the  second,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  three,  famed  for 
purity  and  pathos,  and  whose  lyrical  poems  were  perhaps  the  most  precious 
of  any  which  have  been  lost  to  us.     Wordsworth  writes  respecting  him, 

O  ye  who  patiently  explore 

The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 
What  rapture,  coald  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pare  Simonides. 

This  poet  was  also  a  native  of  these  '  isles  of  Greece  *  of  immortal  memory, 
which  thickly  stud  the  iEgean  sea.  Ceos  had  the  glory  of  producing 
Simonides.  His  life  is  little  known ;  but  it  was  spent  among  those  great 
and  successful  struggles  for  liberty  on  the  ])art  of  Greece  which  mark,  as 
with  a  bright  track,  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era. 
The  despot  of  Asia  was  bent  upon  enslaving  the  land  which  had  despised 
his  messages  and  his  power.  His  myriads  covered  the  earth  and  seas. 
The  tale  of  his  defeat  is  well  known  ;  the  name  of  Xerxes  has  become  a 
scofif  and  a  by-word ;  and  TheiinopylaB,  Salamis,  Plataea,  with  the  earlier 
but  not  less  glorious  Marathon,  are  words  which  bring  with  them  high 
and  holy  remembrances — they  have  become  the  watchwords  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  A  poet  amidst  such  scenes,  and  such  a  poet, 
must  have  lived,  sung,  and  died,  in  glory.  '  The  lyre  and  sword  *  might 
have  been  the  title  of  his  poems,  as  it  has  been  in  later  times  of  those  of 
Theodor  Komer.  The  very  first  fragment  which  we  shall  translate,  is 
the  praise  of  the  Spartan  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylae.  It  is  preserved 
by  the  historian  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  calls  it  an  'encomium  worthy  of 
their  valour  :* 

Those  in  Thermopylss  who  died, 

They  had  a  death  of  joy  and  pride; 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  is  their  fate ; 

Their  tomb,  an  altar  consecrate ; 

Before  our  mourning  be  our  praise, 

Before  the  wail  the  triumph  raise ; 

Such  high  desert,  and  such  a  tomb. 

Not  rust,  nor  years,  shall  e'er  consume. 

There  rests  within  that  hallowed  ground 

The  triumph-song  of  nations  round ; 

Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king, 

Shall  to  our  strain  his  witness  bring; 

Who  left  the  fame  of  valour  high, 

And  glory  which  nhall  never  die. 
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He  also  wrote  the  simple  but  inimitable  epitaph,  which  was  inscribed  over 
them  : 

Stranger,  go  tell  the  Spartans,  that  we  rest 

Here  in  the  tomb,  obeying  their  behest. 

The  following  is  a  conibination  of  four  small  fragments  of  threnes  or 
funeral  songs : 

Beinff  a  man,  pronounce  not  thou 

What  may  betide ; 
Nor,  looking  on  another,  dare  to  guess 

How  long  he  may  abide : 
For  not  so  quickly  changes  the  small  fly. 

The  creature  of  a  day. 
As  one  fell  whirlpool  bears  into  its  depths 

Wealth,  virtue,  all  away. 
We  have  long  years  for  death  ; 
But  few  and  evil  days  of  mortal  breath ; 

Evil  and  few :  but  when  we  die, 

All  the  long  lifetime  of  the  world  in  the  cold  grave  we  lie. 

Melancholy,  indeed,  is  this,  as  are  all  the  strains  of  ancient  times  that 
touch  upon  the  unknown  state  beyond  the  grave.  What  has  not  poetry 
gained  by  the  Christian  Revelation  ?  And  yet  how  sweetly  sad  are  these 
dirges  to  us — how  dear  to  our  hearts  are  these  drops  bled  from  the  world's 
deep  wound,  before  the  healer  came  ! 

Our  next  Aagment  of  Simonides  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  of 
all  in  Grecian  lore. 

Danae  was  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus, 

in  fabulous  times.     Zeus,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  loved  her,  and  she 

bore  him  a  son  named  Perseus.     Her  father  bad  heard  an  oracle  that  he 

should  be  killed  by  his  grandson.     This  gi-andson  then  must  perish.   The 

daughter  and  her  babe  are  enclosed  in  a  chest,  and  thrown  into  the  sea 

When  the  winds  howled  round  their  ark, 
When  the  fierce  waves  tossed  their  bark, 
Faint  she  quivered  with  alarm. 
Tears  fast  dropping,  and  her  arm 
Lovingly  about  her  child 
Wound  she; — *  Baby  meek  and  mild, 

*  Woe  is  me — but  thou  in  bloom 

*  Of  sweet  slumber,  in  this  tomb 

*  Dark  and  dismal,  breathest  on, 

'  Though  the  cheerful  day  is  gone, 

*  Though  escape  rcmaineth  none ; 

*  Nothing,  baby,  dost  thou  care, 

*  Though  above  thy  long  deep  hair 

*  Ride  the  weltering  waves  along, 

*  Though  the  wind  is  loud  and  strong ; 

*  Wrapt  in  purple  mantle  warm, 
'  A  fair  face,  unwitting  harm. 

*  Tf  the  wind  and  wares  should  lie 

'  Cansc  of  dread,  my  child,  to  thee, 
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'  If  thou  wooldst  but  listen  here, 
'  I  would  whisper  in  thine  ear, 

*  Hush,  my  baby,  sweetly  sleep, 

*  Hush  thou  raging,  plunging  deep ; 

*  Hush,  O  hush,  the  woes  I  weep. 
'  Let  the  better  day  be  nigh 

'  In  thy  counsels,  Father  high ; 
'  Thou  who  dost  all  issues  hold, 
'  If  the  prayer  be  not  too  bold, 
'  Grant  me,  ere  his  life  be  done, 
'  Just  revenge  by  this  my  son.' 

The  tenderness  and  beauty  of  this  celebrated  fraginont  are,  we  fear,  ill 
preserved  in  a  translation.  The  reader  who  can  recur  to  the  original,  can 
alone  enter  fully  into  them. 

Concerning  our  next  lyrical  poet,  ALCMAN,  it  is  even  doubtful  from 
what  part  of  Greece  he  sprung.  It  would  seem  from  the  character  of 
the  fragments  left  us,  that  he  also  belonged  to  the  islands  of  the  iEgean, 
or  the  Asiatic  colonies  o(  Greece.  Two  small  relics  are  of  exceeding 
beauty.     The  first  is  a  night  scene,  sacred  and  still : 

The  crags  are  sleeping,  and  the  mountain  valleys. 

The  slopes  and  rocky  passes  are  at  rest. 
The  creeping  tribes  whom  dark  earth  nourisheth. 

Beasts  in  their  lair,  and  insects  in  their  nest ; 
In  their  black  caves  the  monsters  of  the  deep 

Are  still ;  the  feathered  race  arc  all  asleep. 

The  oilier  looks  like  the  speech  of  an  aged  bard,  lamenting  the  decline  of 
his  strength : 

No  more,  sweet  girls,  whose  honey'd  voice  is  heard 

In  sacred  nong, 
Can  my  limbs  bear  me ;  would  I  were  some  bird 

To  flit  aloDg 
In  glistening  plumage  drest, 

The  halcyon  tribes  among, 
Upon  the  ocean's  foamy  breast. 
By  no  grief  nor  fear  pi^sscst, 
Ever  on  my  sunny  wing, 
Light  of  heart,  and  gay  of  plume,  a  blessed  bird  of  spring. 

Our   next  poet,  STESICHORUS,  is  a  Sicilian,   contemiwrary   with 

Sappho  and  Alcseus.     We  present  but  one  fragment  to  our  readers, 

which  besides  being  very  beautiful,  is  curious  us  showing  the  fabulous 

interpretation  of  the  return  of  the  sun  each  day  to  the  cast,  at  a  time 

when  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a  level  plain.     The  god  of  light  is  regarded 

as  a  labourer,  who,  having  performed  his  day's  work,  returns  to  his  home 

in  the  evening.     The  piece  is  probably  taken  from  some  poem  on  the 

labours  of  Hercules. 

Now  frt)m  his  airy  height  the  sun 
Into  his  golden  boat  went  down. 
That,  passing  o'er  the  ocean  foam, 
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He  might  arriye  at  hia  dark  home 
Down  in  the  depths,  where  dwell  apart 
The  youthful  consort  of  his  heart, 
His  mother,  and  his  children  dear; 
Meanwhile  the  traTeller  drew  near 
And  entered  the  thick  laurel  grove, 
Great  Hercules,  the  son  of  JoTe. 

One  fragincDt  shall  also  be  given  from  BACCHYLIDES,  nephew  of 

Simonides  of  Ceos  : — 

Not  by  men  self-chosen  are 
Prosperous  times,  or  strength  in  war. 

Or  civil  faction's  snare : 
Fate  stoops  down  her  errant  cloud 
Big  with  blessing's  golden  load, 

Fickly,  here  or  there. 

From  the  many  fragments,  chiefly  moral  and  sententious,  we  select  one 
also  from  ARCHLIOCHUS,  a  native  of  Paros,  also  an  ^gean  island. 
This  little  piece  was  written  on  occasion  of  the  poet,  whose  fortune 
had  been  wrecked  in  civil  commotion,  migrating  to  Thasus,  a  neighbour- 
ing island. 

There  it  stands,  our  exile-home. 

Raised  above  the  barren  foam 

Like  the  backbone  of  an  ass. 

Shaggy  with  wild  wood  and  grass. 

Tis  not  such  a  happy  place 

No  such  land  of  love  and  grace, 

As  the  island  whence  we  come, 

As  the  streams  that  blessed  our  home. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  ANACREON  P  For  with  him  we  shall  conclude 
our  chapter  of  fragments.  Glory  to  the  ^gean  islands — again  we  find 
our  poet  sprung  from  them  :  Teos  gave  him  birth.  Great  was  his  fame 
as  a  writer  of  odes  and  elegies.  None  of  the  latter  have  reached  us.  A 
considerable  number  of  odes  are  extant,  bearing  his  name ;  but  the  critical 
reader  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  them  will  not  bear 
examination,  and  were  evidently  written  many  centuries  after  the  age  of 
the  true  Anacreon.  They  have  always  been  popular :  and  have  given 
rise  to  a  kind  of  poem  called  Anacreontic,  of  a  character  lively  and  grace- 
ful, and  an  easy  flowing  metre,  and  adapted  for  conviviality.  Of  these 
odes,  doubtful  though  they  be,  we  shall  give  one  or  two  as  specimens  to 
our  readers :  we  have  chosen  those  that  follow,  not  as  being  the  most 
celebrdted,  but  as  not  being  translated  among  the  well  known  Anacreontics 
of  Cowley.     The  metre  is  that  of  the  original. 

I.   TO  SPRING. 

See  how,  the  spring  appearing, 
The  graces  scatter  roses ; 
See  how  the  waves  of  ocean 
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To  perfect  calm  are  loftened. 
See  how  the  lea-bird  fleateth — 
See  how  the  cmoes  are  parting — 
Fall-fiftced  the  son  is  shining. 
Now  clea?e  the  doadi  asunder, 
And  dapple  earth  with  shadows; 
Now  fields  and  flocks  look  fairest. 
Now  bursts  the  earth  with  plenty ; 
Now  bnds  the  fmitftd  olive. 

II.    LOVE  AND  THE  BEE. 

Yoong  lo?e  once  in  the  roses 
A  bee  asleep  among  them 
Espied  not,  and  it  stung  him. 
The  sting  was  on  his  finger. 
And  loi^dly  did  he  bellow. 

Part  running  and  part  flying, 
He  sought  the  fair  Cythera. 

*  O  mother,  I  have  perished,' 

He  cried, '  and  nought  can  save  me ; 
'  A  little  winged  serpent 

*  Hath  stung  me  in  the  finger — 
'  A  bee,  the  rustics  call  it.' 

She  answered,  *  If  the  stinging 
'  Of  this  small  insect  pain  thee, 
'  How  much,  think'st  thou,  do  they  bear, 

*  Whom  thine  own  darts  ha?e  smitten  ? 

IlL    THE  PBAISE8  OF  THE  ROSE. 

While  the  spring  is  scattering  garlands, 
I  will  praise  the  rose  of  summer : 
Come,  my  friends,  and  help  me  praise  it 

Tis  a  heaTcnly  exhalation. 
Filling  mortals  with  rejoicing; 
Tis  the  darling  of  the  Graces, 
In  the  months  when  Lotc  is  blooming ; 
Tis  the  God  of  Love's  own  plaything. 

Tis,  besides,  the  theme  of  Poets, 
Tis  the  plant  the  muses  honour: — 
Sweet  it  is  to  pluck  it,  even 
When  the  thorns  are  thick  around  it ; 
Sweet  it  is  to  take  and  cherish 
In  the  hand  its  gathered  blossoms. 
Calling  out  its  sleeping  fragrance. 
Sweet  it  is  in  balls  and  banquets, 
Sweet  in  sacrifice  and  triumph. 

What  without  the  rose  can  please  us  ? 
Rosy-fingered  is  the  morning. 
Rosy-armed  the  Nymphs  and  Graces, 
Rosy-fair  is  Aphrodita, 
In  the  songs  of  ancient  poets. 
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Roses  with  his  healing  consenre 
Mingles  in  the  wise  physician ; 
Roses  strew  we  o'er  the  relics 
Of  the  dear  ones  that  have  left  us. 
Time  this  flower  alone  can  conquer; 
For  its  blossoms,  e'en  when  faded, 
Part  not  with  their  first  fresh  odour. 

Come,  my  friend,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
Whence  its  birth.    What  time  the  ocean 
Bore  the  youthful  Aphrodita 
Spray-besprinkled,  from  its  surface. 
And  what  time  the  warrior  goddess 
Sprung  all  armed,  from  the  great  Father, 
Filling  heaven  with  joy  and  wonder : 
Then  the  earth,  the  first  and  fairest 
Of  her  children,  bore  the  roses. 

For  the  blessed  heavenly  conclave 
Sprinkled  down  rare  drops  of  nectar  ^ 
And  where'er  the  earth  received  them, 
Thick  and  sweet,  on  thorny  branches, 
Sprung  the  roses,  flowers  of  pleasaunce. 

Thus  far  for  fragmentary  lore.  Many  and  beautiful  arc  the  smaller 
poems  of  Grecian  bards,  strewed  thick  over  many  a  page  of  ancient 
common-place-books  and  anthologies.  To  these  we  shall  devote  one 
chapter  or  more,  hereafter. 

Meantime,  reader,  if  those  precious  relics  of  beauty  have  not  gladdened 
thee,  and  made  thy  poetic  heart  leap  within  thee,  let  not  the  blame  rest 
with  these  old  songsters,  who  are  thus  feebly  and  ill  represented  : — judge 
not  the  statue  by  the  chip  that  remains  ; — no,  nor  blame  our  Miscellany 
itself,  every  page  of  which  is  filled  for  thy  delight  and  profit ;  blame  not 
these  Chapters  on  Poetry  and  Poets,  which  first  have  attempted  to  unlock 
the  treasures  of  ancient  song  to  the  heart  of  the  English  people,  so  that 
the  mechanic  and  the  cottager  may  see  the  beauty  of  which  he  knew  not, 
and  rejoice : — but  blame  the  inadequacy  of  the  translator,  and  of  the 
words  which  he  was  constrained  to  employ ;  and  remember  an  ancient 
ditty  of  our  own,  itself  not  less  beautiful  than  these  lays  of  elder  times, 
which  says. 

That  *  violets  plucked  the  sweetest  showers 
Can  ne'er  make  grow  again.* 


N.B.  Our  next  chapter  will  be  '  On  the  Grecian  Drama  : — iEschylus. 
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TO  THE  EARUEST  VIOLET. 

Why  dost  thou  not  make  haste,  sweet  violet  ? 
I  grow  impatient  of  Ibj  long  delay, 
And  watch  this  sunny  bank  day  after  day, 
Like  some  lone  anxious  maid,  watching  if  yet 
The  bark  comes  o'er  the  main,  which  is  to  set 
Her  loFer  free  upon  his  native  shore ; 
So  anxiously  I  watch ; — not  as  of  yore. 
With  that  fair  hand  which  I  can  ne'er  forget 
Clasped  tenderly  in  mine ; — I  come  alone. 
And  in  much  sorrow  now,  to  seek  for  thee ; 
That  form  which  made  my  life's  sweet  poetry. 
Is  from  this  world  of  disappointment  gone, 
And  few  things  I  can  love  are  left  to  me ; 
Why  dost  thou  then  delay,  O  tardy  one  ? 

Stmnt€n.  Siumey  Giles. 


ON  BEING  PRESENTED  BY  A  LADY  WITH  A  BOUQUET  OF 

WAY  FLOWERS. 

This  blushing  rose,  whose  beauteous  tint 

Is  so  divinely  fair. 
Bespeaks  the  perfect  skill  of  her 

Who  formed  a  thing  so  rare. 

For  ev'ry  part  to  nature  true. 

Like  her  attracts  the  eye. 
And  fills  the  admirer^s  ravish'd  view 

With  charms  which  cannot  die. 

Nature'^  sweet  rose  will  fade  full  soon 

And  leave  no  trace  behind. 
But  this  shall  live  in  lasting  bloom 

In  memory's  tomb  enshrin'd. 

The  primrose  too  shall  live  for  aye, 

Companion  of  the  rose, 
And  tho'  nor  rose,  nor  primrose  may 

A  fragrance  sweet  disclose, 

Yet  both  in  beauty  strongly  vie 
With  nature's  form  sublime. 
Nor  yield  in  aught  save  rich  perfume 
To  hers  in  all  their  prime. 
Noitingkam,  1839.  E. 

O   2 
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FLOATING  REMEMBRANCES. 

BY 

THE  OLD  SAILOR. 
No   6. 

SuME  of  my  readers  may  very  naturally  entertain  a  desire  to  know  what 
became  of  Jem  Collins — He  was  discharged  from  the  frigate  into  the 
Caesar,  carrying  the  (lag  of  Rear  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez ;  and  I 
had  a  lingering  recollection  that  he  subsequently  performed  some  gallant 
action,  Uie  nature  of  which,  however,  I  could  not  recal  to  memory.  A 
few  days  back,  on  looking^over  a  naval  periodical,  published  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  1  accidently  stumbled  on  the  following,  which  I  give 
verbatim. 

"  Anecdote  of  the  Gallantry  of  a  British  Seaman.  In  the  very 
spirited,  though  unsuccessful  attack,  on  Admiral  Linois'  squadron,  in  the 
Bay  of  Algesiras,  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  the  heavy  fire  the  Ceesar  had 
sustained  had  rendered  every  boat  perfectly  useless.  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
J.  Saumarez  deeming  it  necessary  to  send  some  particular  orders  of  great 
consequence  (in  the  then  state  of  the  action,  and  the  perilous  situation 
of  the  Hannibal  of  seventy-four  guns.  Captain  S.  Ferris  on  shore,  and 
very  much  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  of  shot  and  shells  from  Linois* 
squadron  and  the  batteries  at  Algesiras,  manned  by  French  artillerymen, 
without  her  being  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear)  to  the  Venerable  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  Captain  S.  Hood,  he  went  to  the  railing  of  the  quarter  deck  and 
asked  who  could  swim  ?  A  young  seaman,  named  James  Collins,  of  the 
admiral's  bari;e*s  crew,  immediately  ran  up  the  ladder,  and  answered,  he 
could  very  well.  He  immediately  stripped,  took  the  orders  in  his  mouth 
went  over  the  side,  and  actually  swam  to  the  Venerable,  then  fifty  yards 
o(r,  delivered  the  orders  to  Captain  S.  Hood,  took  the  answer  in  his 
mouth,  and  accomplished  his  return  to  the  Caesar  in  about  forty-nine 
minutes,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  person  on  board.  The  sea  was 
literally  splashed  with  shot  and  shells  during  the  time  Collins  was  swim- 
ming to  and  from  the  Venerable.  His  name  is  deserving  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  British  seamens'  daring  intrepidity  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  Jem  Collins — but  what  became 
of  him  aften^ards,  I  do  not  know — though  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  he  obtained  a  warrant  as  gunner  or  boatswain  of  one  of  bis  Majesty's 
ships.     As  for  Dick  Wills,  he  spent  his  last  days  in  Greenwich. 

I  recollect  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  Barfleur  98  when  under  the 
command  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Yorke.     The  people  of  the  Triumph 
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74  had  been  longer  together  than  any  ship's  company  in  the  service — 
they  were  nearly  the  whole  of  them  able  seamen,  and  she  was  quite  a 
faFoarite  in  the  fleet.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  had  also  commanded  this  ship 
before  he  had  the  Barfleur,  and  whether  knowing  the  character  of  the 
old  Triumph,  and  being  desirous  of  getting  some  of  them  in  his  new 
command  (the  98  having  been  re-commissioned,)  or  whether  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  admiralty  that  so  many  fine  fellows  were  unnecessary  in 
one  ship,  whilst  the  diffusion  over  many  would  be  of  the  utmost  advan- 
tage, perhaps  the  mutiny  had  some  influence,  but,  whatever  was  the  cause 
— the  Triumph  was  paid  oflf,  and  her  crew  by  separate  drafts  of  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  were  divided  amongst  the  fleet — the  Biirfleur  getting 
by. far  the  largest  portion.  One  of  these  latter  wa»  a  quarter-master, 
named  Bartlett — a  Dane  by  birth,  his  native  place  being  Copenhagen* 
but  from  early  childhood  he  had  served  in  the  British  navy. 

Whilst  lying  at  Spithead,  Harry  Bartlett  received  letters  from  Denmark 
stating  that  some  property  left  by  his  family  had  fallen  to  him,  and  a 
handsome  remittance  had  been  forwarded  to  Portsmouth  for  present  use. 
He  obtained  leave,  went  on  shore,  and  returned  flush  with  money  ;  and 
as  good  fortune  seldom  comes  single-handed,  he  exhibited  a  letter  from 
an  old  commander,  tnfonning  him  that  application  had  been  made  to 
procure  him  a  boatswain's  warrant.  Harry  was  very  much  esteemed  by 
his  old  shipmates,  and  he  was  not  slack  in  sharing  out  his  good  fortune 
amongst  them,  whilst  the  news  of  his  expected  appointment  was  industii- 
ously  circulated  amongst  the  oflScers,  and  he  was  wannly  congratulated 
on  his  prospects  of  promotion.  Several  days  passed  away,  and  at  length 
down  came  an  order  for  Bartlett  to  go  on  shore  and  take  up  his  warrant 
for  a  sloop  of  war  that  was  then  round  at  Plymouth,  to  which  place  he 
was  to  make  all  haste  to  join.  The  order  was  sliown  to  the  first  lieu- 
tenant— Harry  was  granted  liberty  for  twenty- four  hours — at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time,  he  not  only  returned  on  board  with  his  warrant,  but 
he  had  shifted  his  sailor's  jacket  tind  trowsers  for  a  full  suit  of  long  togs, 
and  appeared  in  boatswain's  uniform. 

Baitlett  presented  his  warrant  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  ordered 
Harry's  discharge  to  be  made  out,  and  the  officers  generally  expressed 
their  gratification  at  his  success.  At  this  moment,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  came 
out  of  his  cabin,  and  the  new-made  boatswain  ])romptly  uncovered  his 
head,  whilst  in  such  august  presence. 

"  Well,  my  man,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  in  his  usual  deliberative  manner, 
*'  and  so  it  has  pleased  the  powers  aloft  to  reward  your  deserts,  and  you 
are  now  a  wan*ant  officer." 

"  Yes,  yer  honor,"  returned  Harry,  who  had  not  been  lonpf  enough  in 
uniform  to  change  his  mode  of  address,  "  they've  made  me  a  boasun,  yer 
honor." 

"It  aflfords  me  pleasure  to  hear  it,  my  man,"  rejoined  Sir  Joseph  ;  '*  I 
wish  I  could  see  the  principle  more  generally  carried  out." 
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"  Here  is  the  warrant,  Sir  Joseph/*  said  the  first  lieutenant,  giving  the 
usual  salute.     *'  I  have  ordered  the  clerk  to  make  out  his  discharge.** 

Sir  Joseph  took  the  document,  glanced  over  it,  and  then  fixed  his 
keen,  piercing,  but  restless  eyes,  upon  Harry,  who  rather  quailed  be- 
fore them,  but  ,that  might  have  been  caused  by  the  relative  posiUon  in 
which  they  stood.  "  I  trust,  my  man,  that  you  will  do  no  discredit  to 
your  advancement.  You  have  always  done  your  duty  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, and  if  I  find  your  conduct  to  merit  it,  my  exertions  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  get  you  a  higher  rate." 

'*  God  bless  yer  honor,**  exclaimed  Harry,  whilst  a  deep  flush  passed 
over  his  already  well-browned  countenance,  which  did  not  escape  the 
penetmtion  of  the  Captain,  who  mosf  likely  attributed  it  to  strong  feelings 
of  gratitude. 

"  Keep  from  sti'ong  drink,  that  is,  to  excess  ;  *'  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  for 

drunkenness  makes  more  unfortunate than  the  devil  himself.  Have 

nothing  to  do  with  ugly  or  mis-shapen  women,  but  see  that  they  are  such  as 
will  do  credit  to  the  service.  If  you  should  take  a  female  mate,  never  allow 
her  to  handle  your  call,  for  that  being,  as  it  were,  the  badge  of  office, 
should  bekei)t  from  every  touch  that  may  tend  to  lessen  its  importance.  Be 
correct  with  your  stores,  and  have  no  false  expenditures  to  buy  you  rings  or 
watches,  or  nick-nacks  for  women.  Preserve  subordination  among  the 
men,  and  make  the  women  know  their  berths.  Be  respectful  to  your 
superiors  according  to  their  rank,  and  see  that  there's  no  chafes  by  the 
way.  Never  leave  the  performance  of  your  duty  to  others,  for,  remember, 
should  there  be  any  neglect,  you  alone  will  be  held  responsible.  The 
purity  of  your  ensign  must  be  your  heart's  delight,  and  with  earnest 

piety,  you  must  never  cease  to the  French.     I  wish  you  every 

success." 

This  advice,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  had  been  uttered  by  Sir 
Joseph  in  the  most  serious  and  impressive  manner — not  a  smile  or  a 
look  betrayed  the  slightest  degree  of  levity,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
harangue  he  walked  sedately  into  his  cabin  again.  As  for  Harry, 
though  he  listened  with  attention,  there  were  evidently  svmptoms  of  un- 
easiness, which  speedily  vanished,  and  notwithstanding  a  boat  was  wait- 
ing alongside  to  convey  him  away,  he  must  go  below  to  bid  farewell  to, 
and  take^one  hist  drop  with  his  old  messmates.  Nearly  twenty  minutes 
were  thus  trifled  away,  but  he  came  up  at  last,  and  was  passing  along 
the  gangway  to  descend  to  the  entering  port,  when  Sir  Joseph  again 
made  his  appearance,  and  giving  him  a  hail,  beckoned  poor  Harry  to- 
wards him. 

•'•  Let  me  see  that  order  again,  my  man,*'  said  Sir  Joseph,  in  the  most 
placid  manner  possible. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  responded  Bartleit,  producing  the  document  from  the 
deep  pocket  of  his  uniform  coat 

Sir  Josij)h  looked  at  it  altenlivcly,  and  then  requesting  Harry  to  re- 
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main  wbere  he  was  for  a  few  minutes — he  returned  to  his  cahin.  A 
nomher  of  anxious  faces  were  to  he  seen  on  the  gangway,  hut  a  glance 
irom  Bartlett  dismissed  them,  and  they  went  helow.  In  a  few  minutes 
more,  the  Captain  s  servant  touched  his  hat  to  the  first  lieutenant,  with  a 
request  from  Sir  Joseph  to  speak  with  him  in  the  cahin.  He  was  not 
long  away  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  first  exclamation  he  uttered  on 
his  return  was,  "  Sentry,  order  that  hoat  off  from  alongside ;  send  her 
aiBbore,** — and  then  tuniing  to  Harry,  he  said  sarcastically,  though  he 
could  scarcely  keep  a  quiet  countenance,  "  Mister  Bartlett,  you  will  please 
to  hand  yourself  helow." 

"  My  warrant,  sir,"  exclaimed  Harry,  with  a  rueful  look, — "  My  duds, 
sir.     They're  all  in  the  hoat,  sir.'* 

'*  Avast  with  the  hoat,  sentry,"  commanded  the  first  lieutenant.  *'  Hand 
Misttr  Bartlett's  traps  out  again.     There's  a  slight  mistake  in  the  order." 

Out  came  Sir  Joseph  once  more.  ''  My  man,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
crest-fallen  Harry,  **  I  am  sorry  my  good  counsel  will  be  thrown  away, 
for  you  certainly  would  have  made  a  tolerably  decent  boasun.  However, 
111  just  add  one  piece  of  advice  more,  and  that  is — Always  make  the 
best  use  of  your  canvas  when  once  your  anchor's  a-trip.  You  may  go 
below  for  this  cruize,  and  though  I  might  try  you  by  a  Court  Martial 
and  send  you  through  the  fleet  for  either  fabricating  or  uttering  forgeries, 
yet  I  will  do  neither.  Yuur  failure  in  the  attempt  must  be  no  small 
punishment,  and  the  only  addition  I  shall  make  to  it  is,  that  from  hence- 
forth you  constantly  bend  your  uniform  coat,  as  long  as  the  shreds  hold 
together.  It  was  a  clever  trick,  my  man,  but  old  Joey  was  bom  before 
you." 

Poor  Harry,  with  a  countenance  half-coraical,  half-sorrowful  listened 
to- this  address,  every  word  of  which  was  true.  The  letters,  the  order, 
the  warrant,  were  all  forgeries ;  all  but  the  account  of  the  property  left 
to  him  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  he  had  made  use  of  the  fonner  to  get  quietly 
out  of  the  service  in  order  that  he  might  go  over  to  Denmark  and 
squander  the  latter.  A  sudden  thought  had  induced  the  Captain  to 
inspect  other  orders  and  documents  in  his  possession.  A  uiisgiving 
came  over  him  as  a  suspicion  that  Hurry's  was  not  genuine  suggested 
itself.  He  had  come  out  from  his  cabin,  very  little  expecting  to  find 
Bartlett  still  on  board  :  he  demanded  the  order,  compared  it  with  others, 
and  the  forgery,  though  very  cleverly  done,  was  at  once  detected. 

Harry  wore  his  uniform  coat  till  it  was  in  rags,  which  was  not  long, 
as  both  himself  and  his  messmates  Hook  every  sly  opportunity  to  diminish 
it, — but  Sir  Joseph  was  not  to  be  so  easily  defeated.  The  Uiils  w©re  torn 
ofiT,  but  he  had  them  sewn  on  again  with  sailmakers'  twine,  and  every 
rent  was  duly  patched  in  the  same  way.  For  some  time  he  had  only  one 
tail  left — the  other  having  been  blown  overboard  whilst  on  the  fore- 
yard  furling  the  foresiiil — at  last  the  other  was  absent  without  leave, 
and  the  coat  wus  reduced  to  a  jacket.     Slight  as  this  punishment  may 
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seem,  it  was  far  worse  to  Harry  than  a  flogging  at  the  gangway,  and  no 
sooner  bad  the  Captain  quitted  the  ship — than  the  tattered  remnants 
were  promptly  interred  over  the  bows,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
this  attempt  at  desertion.  The  value  of  the  property  at  Copenhagen  was 
transmitted  to  England,  but  after  what  had  taken  place  he  was  not  allowed 
to  purchase  his  discharge,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  it  all  went  in 
grog,  fiddles,  and  lasses. — Harry  remained  a  quarter-master  to  the  end 
of  bis  days,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  one  of  the  wards  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

"  Well  Harry  you  have  shipped  your  long  togs  again,'*  said  I,  after 
retuniing  the  veteran's  friendly  hail. 

"  Why  aye.  Sir,  I  have,"  answered  he  with  a  grimace  that  fully 
evidenced  impleasant  recollections  of  the  past,  and  I  forbore  to  ui^e  him 
further  on  the  subject,  though  presently  afterwards  he  added,  "  I  say. 

Muster there  wamt  never  no  such  thing  as  coming  over  ould  Joey 

— them  hawk's  eyes  of  his  ud  see  into  the  heart  of  a  mainmast." 

This  last  interview  was  in  1824,  and  I  think  the  old  man's  life  was  not 
prolonged  many  months  from  that  time,  and  he  was  deposited  in  the 
Sailors'  Rest  at  the  Hospital. 

One  melancholy  instance  of  desertion,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is  still 
fresh  with  all  its  unabated  horrors  in  my  mind.  It  took  place  in  a 
seventy-four,  whose  Captain  was  nearly  related  to  one  of  England's  most 
celebrated  bards,  but  whom  either  early  education  as  a  disciplinarian,  or  a 
perversion  of  nature's  best  gifts,  had  rendered  a  thorough  tyrant.  He  was 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  and  in  his  manners  amongst  his  equals  in 
rank,  the  finished,  polished  gentleman;  but  on  board  bis  ship  the  slightest 
deviation  from  rigid  discipline,  or  even  an  unpremeditated  fault  or  error 
met  with  the  severest  punishment;  so  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
people  had  smarted  from  the  tails  of  the  cat,  and  the  rest  felt  that  their 
utmost  exertions  were  no  security,  and  were  constantly  in  fear  that  their 
turn  would  come  before  long. 

The  Captain  of  the  main-top  was  a  high-spirited  determined  man, 
whose  constant  activity  and  attention  set  apprehensions  of  punishment  at 
defiance.  He  had  been  one  of  Nelson's  bargemen  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  character  he  bore  was  unexceptionable,  except  that  when  unnecessarily 
reproved  he  was  impatient  of  restraint  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his 
fair  fame  with  an  eagerness  that  was  construed  into  disrespect ;  yet,  it  was 
his  pride  to  assert  that  in  no  instance  of  bis  life  had  be  ever  been  brought 
to  the  gangway,  or  sustained  a  blow  from  an  officer. 

It  happened  one  afternoon  whilst  the was  with  the  fleet  in  the 

Bay  of  Biscay,  the  admiral  niade  the  signal  for  reefnig  topsails,  and  as 

this  was  a  manoeuvre  in  which  Captain prided  himself  in  the 

efficiency  of  his  people  he  felt  certain  that  his  topsails  would  be  the  first 
reefed  and  hoisted  with  taut  leeches.*     The  hands  were  turned  up — the 

*  Leeches — The  ropes  tliat  enclose  the  sail  on  each. side. 
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topmen  crowded  the  lower  rigging  awaiting  the  word  of  command,  and 
never  had  nature  moulded  a  finer  set  of  young  and  ardent  fellows. 
"  Away  aloft,"  shouted  the  Captain,  and  up  they  went  with  the  speed  of 
rockets,  Tom  Crampion  taking  the  lead  in  the  main  rigging — he  sprang  on 
to  the  main-top-sail  yard,  and  making  a  run  out  as  if  it  had  been  a  steady 
plank  he  reached  the  weather  ear-ring,  which  was  passed  in  less  than  half 
a  minute,  and  made  fast.  "  Lay  in/'  was  shouted  from  the  quarter-deck 
—in  fifty-three  seconds  the  yard  was  deserted,  and  the  fore  and  mizen 
topsails  were  ready  for  hoisting,  but  the  laniard  of  the  starboard  main  top 
mast  studding-sail  boom  had  got  jammed  in  the  top  mast  rigging,  and 
before  Crampion  could  get  to  it  with  his  knife,  the  other  two  topsails  were 
swayed  aloft,  and  the  roain-top-sail  was  yet  down — the  last  in  the  fleet 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  of  Captain  C .     "  Send  the 

Captain  of  the  top  of  the  starboard  watch  down  here,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  and  by Sir,  111  teach  you  to  neglect  your  duty." 

Poor  Tom  looked  over  the  top  rail  to  the  break  of  the  poop  where  the 
Captain  was  standing,  and  touching  his  hat  responded,  "  Indeed  it  was  no 
fiuilt  of  mine.  Sir,  I  did  my  best." 

"Come  down  here  directly. you  mutinous  rascal,"  shouted  the  Captain 
furiously,  "  I'll  teach  you  to  answer  me. — Rig  the  gratings  at  the  gang- 
gay,  and  send  the  hands  aft  to  punishment." 

The  quarter-masters  promptly  placed  the  gratings  at  the  gangway,  and 
the  boatswain's  mates  having  piped,  exclaimed  down  the  hatchways,  *'  All 
hands  to  witness  punishment  ahoy,"  but  still  Tom  remained  immoveable 
in  the  top. 

"  Main-top  there,"  once  more  shouted  the  Captain,  whose  rage  had 
increased  not  to  fiiry  but  to  that  horribly  settled  purpose,  which  contem- 
plates some  desperate  deed. 

*'  Aye,  Aye,  Sir,"  responded  Tom,  looking  over  the  top-rail  with  a 
heavy  maul  in  his  hand. 

•'  Bear  a-hand  down  on  deck,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "  111  teach 
you  to  be  disobedient  and  mutinous." 

Captain ,"  uttered  Crampion,  in  a  mournful  but  resolute  voice, 

I  have  never  flinched  from  my  duty.  Sir,  the  fault  was  not  mine  ;  I  have 
never  yet  been  touched  by  a  cat,  or  even  rope's  eended,  I  cannot 
submit  to  a  flogging,  Sir;  say  that  you'll  spare  me  that,  Sir,  and  111  be 
on  deck  directly." 

"  The  fellow  presumes  to  ofier  conditions,"  muttered  the  Captain  to 
himself,  and  then  called  aloud,  *'  If  you  are  not  down  in  two  minutes  my 
man,  I'll  have  you  slung  out  of  the  top,  and  you  shall  have  a  dozen  for 
every  minute  you  have  disobeyed  orders." 

**  I  can't  bear  it,  Sir,"  remonstrated  Tom,  as  he  descended  from  the 
top  to  the  main-yard  with  the  top-maul*  in  his  hand,  "  I'd  sooner  die 
than  be  flogged,"  and  he  walked  deliberately  out  to  the  yard  arm. 

*  Top -MAUL— A  heavy  irou  hammer  both  handle  and  head,  used  for  various 
purposes  aloft. 
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The  spectacle  at  this  moment  was  full  of  excitement— >tbe  ship 
going  about  six  knots  through  the  water  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam>  so 
that  the  main-yard  not  being  braced  sharp  up  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
every  soul  to  see  the  poor  fellow  dbtinctly.  The  gangways,  part  of  the 
quarter-deck,  and  the  booms  were  crowded  with  seamen,  in  fact  the  whole 
ship  s  company — the  officers  in  their  cocked  hats  and  side  arms  were  on 
the  quarter-deck — the  Captain  remained  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  ai|d  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  almost  every  eye  was  directed  at  poor 
Tom.  The  gratings  were  lashed  to  the  gangway,  and  the  boatswain's 
mates  stood  ready  with  the  cats. 

"  Away  aloft  there  main-top  men,'*  exclaimed  the  Captain,  '*  Seize  that 
mutinous  scoundrel  and  send  him  on  deck/* 

The  men  were  instantly  in  the  rigging,  but  Tom*s  voice  for  a  moment 

arrested  their  pur|3ose,  "  Captain ,**  uttered  he  in  a  firm  tone,  "  I 

have  always  done  my  duty  like  a  man — ^you  know  it.  Sir,  the  officers 
know  it— only  say  you*ll  not  flog  me  and  1  '11  come  down — if  not — **  and 
he  looked  into  the  deep  blue  sea. 

"  Bear  a-hand  up  there  topmen,"  shouted  the  Captain,  "and  take  care 
the  last  man  up  doesn*t  get  what  he  deserves.** 

Tom  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  main-brace  block,  the  other  on  the 
yard,  as  he  passed  the  laniard  of  the  top-maul  twice  roimd  hb  neck.  All 
saw  the  action,  and  every  one  knew  the  intent — there  was  a  breathless 
suspense — even  the  Captain  turned  pale  as  the  man  shouted,  "  Are  yon 
detarmined  to  flog  me.  Sir  ?**  No  answer  was  returned.  "  Say  the  word, 
yer  honor,  and  I'll  be  down  in  a  moment." — Still  uo  reply — the  top-men 
were  on  the  bunt  of  the  yard  passing  quickly  out — in  another  minute  he 
would  have  been  seized,  but  waving  his  hat  to  the  horror-struck  crew,  he 
shouted,  "  Good-bye  shipmates,'*  flung  his  hat  in  amongst  them,  and  the 
next  instant  sprang  from  the  yard  into  the  ocean.  In  a  moment  all  was 
confusion — one  seaman  jumped  after  him  under  a  hope  of  holding  him  up 
— the  ship  was  rounded  to — the  boat  lowered  down,  but  poor  Tom  never 
rose  again ;  he  had  dug  his  own  grave  which  immediately  closed  over  him, 
and  thus  one  of  the  finest  and  smartest  fellows  J  ever  saw  perished  beneath 
the  waves. 

Does  the  reader  wish  for  comment  P — Let  him  search  his  own  heart. 
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SUMMIT   OF    SKIDDAW. 
Jti/y7,  1838. 

At  length  here  stand  we,  wrapt  as  in  the  cloud 

Id  which  light  dwelt  before  the  sun  was  born. 

When  the  great  fiat  issued,  in  the  mom 

Of  this  fair  world; — alone,  and  in  a  shroud 

Of  dazzling  mist,  while  the  wind  whistling  loud 

Buffets  thy  streaming  locks ; — result  forlorn 

For  us,  who  up  yon  steep  our  way  have  worn 

Elate  with  hope,  and  of  our  daring  proud. 

Tet  though  no  stretch  of  glorious  prospect  rani^e 

Beneath  our  vision, — neither  Scottish  coast 

Nor  ocean  island,  nor  the  Aitare  boast 

Of  far-off  hills  descried, — I  would  not  change 

For  aught  on  earth,  this  solitary  hour 

Of  Nature's  grandest  and  most  sacred  power. 


No.  VI. 

DESCENT   OF  THE   SAME. 

Gloet  on  glory  greets  our  wondering  sight 

As  we  wind  down  these  slopes ;  mountain  and  plain 

Robed  in  rich  sunshine,  and  the  distant  main 

Lacing  the  sky  with  silver;  and  yon  height 

80  lately  left  in  clouds,  distinct  and  bright 

Anon  the  mist  enwraps  us ;  then  again 

Burst  into  view  lakes,  pastures,  fields  of  grain, 

And  rocky  passes  with  their  torrents  white. 

So  on  the  head  perchance,  and  highest  bent 

Of  thine  endeavour,  heaven  may  stint  the  dower 

Of  rich  reward  long-hoped  ;  but  thine  ascent 

Was  full  of  pleasures, — and  the  teaching  hour 

Of  disappointment  hath  a  kindly  voice, 

That  moves  the  spirit  inly  to  rejoice. 
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ROBERT    MILLHOUSE. 

For  many  years  the  town  of  Nottingham  has  had  just  cause  to  be  proud 

of  its  native  talent,  particularly  among  that  class,  whose  circumstances 

and  station  in  life  do  not  admit  of  more  than  a  scanty  education.     The 

poets  says, 

"  Short  are  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

But  even  the  poor  may  attain  an  exaltation  in  public  esteem,  and  leave 
a  ti'anscendent  fame  behind  them,  that  neither  riches  nor  titles  of  them- 
selves could  ever  possibly  achieve.  The  gift  of  genius  is  not  of  man — 
nor  can  man  take  it  away — it  is  the  boon  of  the  Creator,  and  though 
education  may  polish,  it  cannot  create.  The  name  of  Robert  Millhouse 
has  for  many  years  been  familiar  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
his  poems,  and  it  is  now  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  that  he  is  no 
more.  Robert  Millhouse  departed  this  life  at  Sneinton,  on  Saturday 
night,  after  a  long  and  lingering  affliction,  which  was  calculated  to  wear 
down  the  spirit,  as  vi  ell  as  destroy  the  frame,  and  now  it  merely  remains 
for  us,  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  to  give  a  brief  memoir  of  his 
life. 

The  parents  of  Robert  Millhouse  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
he  was  their  second  son,  bom  14th  October,  1788.  At  the  age  of  six 
years  he  was  set  to  work,  and  when  only  ten  he  was  put  to  the  stocking 
frame.  The  only  education  he  received,  was  reading,  writing,  and  a 
slight  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  this  was  obtained  at  the  Sunday 
school,  under  the  particular  patronage  of  that  truly  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic man — the  late  Mr.  Francis  Wakefield.  About  ten,  ho>»ever.  Dr. 
Staunton,  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  applied  to  the  master  of  the  school  for  six 
of  his  boys,  to  become  singers  at  the  church,  and  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  selected  as  one  of  them,  allowing  but  very  little  time  for 
obtaining  other  instruction. 

It  is  stated  by  his  elder  brother,  that  when  Robert  was  about  sixteen 
years  old,  his  mind  was  much  struck  by  reading  on  a  small  chalk  statue 
of  Shaks})eare,  those  lines,  which  most  of  our  readers  well  remember. 

^^  The  cloud-capt  towers,  tLc  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 
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The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  passage  made  a  deep  impression. 
^^  inquired  if  it  was  "  Scripture,"  and  when  told  that  it  was  an  extract 
^xn  Sbakspeare*s  plaj  of  "  The  Tempest,**  he  expressed  an  eager  dc- 
****  to  read  it,  which  was  promptly  gratified.     From  very  early  childhood, 
**Ovever,  he  had  been  a  devoted  lover  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  many 
pleasant  rural  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  and  listened 
^ilh  delight  to  the  hannony  of  the  birds  enjoying  the  plenitude  of  summer 
l^^auty.     From  this  time  we  are  told  that  he  perused  with  eagerness  and 
^ticreascd  gratification  several  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  Milton's  Paradise 
l-ost.  Popes  Essay  on  Man,  with  the  poems  of  Gray,  Collins,  Goldsmith, 
I*rior,  Pamell,  and  many  othera ;  and,  aided  by  over-exeriion,  ho  was,  in 
tlie  course  of  time  enabled  to  purchase  Pope's  Homer,  Dryden's  Virgil, 
^nd  works  of  a  similar  kind,  whilst  the  natural  sweetness  of  Thom- 
sons Seasons,    Beattie's     Minstrel,   &o.,    were    well    adapted    to    his 
love  of  the  rural  picturesque.     He  had  constantly  manifested  a  spirit 
of  stem  independence,  although  it  frequently  degenerated  into  a  deter- 
mined self-will  that  spumed  at  control.     When  twenty  two  years  of  age, 
he  was  induced  to  enlist  in  the  Nottinghamshire  Militia,  under  Colonel 
Gardiner,  and  he  joined  the  regiment  at  Plymouth,  when  shortly  after- 
wards he  made  his  first  altempt  at  composition,  in  "  Stanzas  addressed  to 
a  Swallow,*'  which  had  been  caught  in  some  lime  twigs,  and  this   was 
followed    by    a  pretty  little   piece,    '*  On  finding  a  nest  of  Robins.*' 
Several  other  efiforts  were  also  made.     The  regiment  went  to  Dublin,  but 
in  1814  was  disembodied,  and  Robert  returned  to  the  stocking  frame  ;  but 
even  the  short  life  he  had  led  as  a  soldier,  had  rendered  confinement  irk- 
some, and  he  was  much  pleased,  in  1817,  by  being  placed  on  the  staff  of 
tile  regiment.     In  1818,  he  became  a  mariied  man,  and  the  following 
year  commenced  the  poem  of  *'  V^icissiiude,"  which  was  subsequently 
publbhed  with  his  minor  pieces,  under  the  patronage  of  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.     It  was  about  this  time,  we  believe — or  possibly 
it  might  be  at  an  earlier  period — that  Mr.  Thomas  Wakefield  very  kindly 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  continued  one  of  his  principal  benefactors  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence.     His  next   productitm  was  a  small 
volume  of  Sonnets,,  under  the  title  o(  "  Blossoms,"  and  this  was  followed 
by  "The  Song  of  the  Patriot,*'  dedicated  to  Dr.  Bowriug;  and,  in  1827, 
he  published  the  beautiful  poem  **  Sherwood   Forest,"  which  is  of  itself 
sufiicient  to  make  his  fame  as  a  ])oet-     Amongst  other  passages,  the  fol- 
lowing Memorial  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  contains  most  admirable 
passages: — 

"  Where  yonder  time-wurn  oaks  the  tempest  brave, 
Their  arms  wido-spreading  Clumber  to  adorn, 
And  round  Newcastle's  noble  mansion  wave, 
Like  speechless  chroniclers  to  years  unborn, 
Once  bloomed,  serene  as  blossom  on  the  thorn, 
The  earliest  patron  of  my  minstrel  lays ; 
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Bat  all  too  soon  her  matchless  bloom  was  torn 
By  that  foal  despot,  whose  cold  hand  decays 
The  rarest  gems  of  earth,  nor  melts  in  Tirtue's  rays. 

*<  Alas !  the  needy  vainly  dropp'd  the  tear. 
Tears  may  not  satisfy  the  yawning  tomb ; 
The  sweetest  flowers  that  usher  in  the  year 
To  vernal  frosts  surrender  up  their  bloom ; 
And  e'en  the  beams  of  May  tide  suns  consume 
Their  vestal  loveliness  j  yet  give  to  weeds, 
That  vex  the  peasant,  a  protracted  doom  : 
Secure  they  lift  their  heads,  and  cast  their  seeds 
Which  autumn  gales  diffuse,  and  plenteous  growth  succeeds. 

<'  Oh !  what  is  life  ?     A  rainbow  in  the  storm ! 
And  what  is  man,  creation's  boasted  lord  ? 
Ruin  amidst  his  joys,  obtrudes  her  form ; 
His  life — pulsation,  and  his  breath — a  word ; 
His  days — **  a  span,"  yet  on  that  span  a  horde 
Of  withering  cares,  in  ceaseless  ambush,  tend — 
To  snatch  earth's  jewels  in  their  grasp  abhorred. 
The  heart  of  sympathy,  the  dearest  friend. 
While  knaves,  through  ripening  age,  go  prowling  to  their  end/' 

In  1832  he  quitted  the  frame  through  the  unshaken  kindness  of  hitf 
friend,  and  applied  himself  almost  solely  to  composition.  Whilst  thu» 
engaged,  his  wife,  who  had  always  been  ailing,  departed  this  life,  and  left 
him  with  five  children  out  of  eight,  three  having  previously  died.  He 
was  at  that  time  (as  far  as  our  recollection  serves)  engaged  upon  bis 
"  Uestinies  of  Man'* — the  sublimest  and  best  of  all  his  works.  The 
generosity  of  human  sympathy  which  had  on  a  former  occasion  been 
called  into  action,  was  now  renewed,  and  a  handsome  subscription  re- 
leased him  from  difficulties.  He  continued  his  poem  (the  Destinies  of 
Man)  through  two  parts  of  four  cantos  eacli,  and  those  who  have  not 
perused  them  can  fonn  but  little  idea  of  the  depth  of  thinking  and  beauty 
of  language  which  they  express ;  indeed,  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  humble  education  of  the  poet  would  not  fail  to  attribute  them  to 
a  man  of  polished  instruction  and  classical  knowledge.  Soon  after  the 
demise  of  his  wife^  Robert  Millhouse  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Savings' 
Bank,  of  which  he  continued  to  receive  the  salary,  till  about  three 
months  since,  when  it  was  reduced  to  4s.  a  week — a  sum  which  he  re- 
ceived till  the  time  of  his  death.  About  three  years  ago  he  married  a 
second  wife,  with  whom  we  have  often  seen  him  enjoying  his  rural  walks ; 
but  sixteen  months  since  he  was  seized  with  illness  that  for  a  long  time 
confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  rendered  him  very  weak ;  he  partially  re- 
covered from  this  and  was  enabled  to  get  out,  but  on  the  day  of  the 
Queen's  coronation  he  took  fresh  cold,  and  we  believe  never  quitted  the 
house  afterwards.  Through  his  long  illness  he  was  generously  attended 
bv  Dr.  Howitt  with  as  much  care  and  kindness  as  anv  of  his  most 
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^thy  patients.     Private  bounty  too  was  not  wanting ;  at  tlie  latter  end 

^'^  November  last,  the  Literary  Fund  sent  hiin  £10,  and  a  few  friends 

contribated  a  certain  weekly  stipend,  which  was  regularly  transmitted  to 

'''m  every  Saturday.  Some  well-meaning  friend  of  the  poet's,  probably  un- 

^qoainted  with  these  facts,  circulated  reports  which  found  their  way  into  the 

public  papers  that  Robt  Millhouse  was  in  a  state  of  destitution  approaching 

starvation.     This  is  an  utter  fabrication,  for  at  no  period  was  Robert 

-^tillhouse  in  actual  want.     A  complaint  or  request  from  him  met  witfi 

^^dy  sympathy  upon  all  occasions.     He  was  interred  on  Thursday,  in 

^be  new  Cemetery,  and  we  understand  a  few  friends  purpose  to  place  a 

I^lain  tablet  near  his  grave  to  mark  the  spot 

"  Where  genius  sleeps." 

The  widow,  besides  three  small  children  by  his  first  wife,  is  left  with  two 
infants  of  her  own,  and  we  may  be  peimitted  to  remind  many  a  feeling 
heart  that  she  is  a  fit  object  for  their  generous  consideration. 


Sonnet* 

TO  A  REDBREAST. 

BY   THE    LATE    ROBERT    MILLHOUSE. 

MiNSTRBL !  that  siiig'st  thitmghoat  the  varying  jer, 

Oh !  how  I  luTc  thy  melancholy  song  ; 

For  there  are  trills  and  falls  to  thee  belong, 
With  which  the  bird  of  night  may  not  compare. 
Oft  when  the  gaunt  and  with'riiig  hand  of  Care 

Has  fall'n  upon  me  'mid  autumnal  ahades, — 

Or  when  harsh  winds  blew  keen  through  leafless  glades, 
And  Hope,  too  timid,  flew  from  grim  despair, — 

Then  have  I  wish'd — but  ah !  it  might  not  be — 

That  all  thy  plaintive  sounds  bclong'd  to  me. 
For  there's  a  joy  in  grief  within  the  breast, 

When  darts  a  ray  of  heaven  upon  the  soul ; 
And  when  the  breaking  heart  is  thus  possessed, 

'Twerc  bliss  to  die  beneath  the  soft  control. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  By  Johu  Ftister.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Popular  Instmctiom 
Wright,  Bristol.     8vo.  pp.  92. 

This  well  known  and  valuable  Essay  has  been  published  by  the  above 
Society  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  intended  to  help  forward  the  great 
cause  of  National  Education,  properly  so  called.      It  has  undergone 
considerable  revision  by  the  Author,  and  some  passages  have  been  added, 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things.    The  price  (eighteenpence)  is 
such  as  to  place  this  Essay  within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the 
community.     No  person  of  wealth  and  influence  should   forego   this 
opportunity  of  distributing  among  his  friends  or  dependents,  this  power- 
ful exposition  of  the  real  state  of  the  English  as  a  nation :  still  less  should 
any  Mechanics'  Institute,  or  Village  Library,  allow  their  members  to 
remain  long  without  it.     Cheap  republication  of  really  useful  works  is  an 
advantage  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and,  be  it  remembered,  is  an 
advantage  for  which  that  age  will  be  held  responsible  to  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. 

But  we  wish  to  confirm  these  remarks  by  dwelling  for  a  short  space  on 
the  subject  and  merits  of  the  Essay  itself. 

That  there  is  no  education  in  England  seems  at  fii'st  sight  to  be  a 
complaint  hardly  warranted,  when  we  see  so  much  stir  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  and  so  many  schools  actually  in  operation.  To  two  classes  of 
persons,  especially,  will  this  appear  to  be  the  case ;  to  those  who  being 
actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  promoting  or  imparting  knowledge,  are 
sure  they  are  fully  employed,  and  see  no  further ;  and  to  those  who 
mistake  the  machinery  for  the  reality  of  education,  and  who  imagine  that 
because  much  is  being  done,  therefore  much  is  done. 

But  there  will  be  a  third  class,  of  thinking  and  obsening  men,  who 
will  see  many  proofs  of  the  above  bold  assertion.  They  will  reflect  on 
the  resources  of  this  country,  civil  and  military  ;  on  its  wealth,  the  bur- 
dens on  which  are  mostly  nominal,  but  its  existence  and  outlay  real  and 
actual ;  on  its  advantages,  of  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  and  a  degree 
of  personal  liberty  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations ;  and  they  will 
enquire,  after  all  this,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  the  persons,  bom  in  this 
happy  and  powerful  country,  shall  ever  be  made  aware  of  the  nature  and 
reality  of  their  best  and  dearest  interests, — pliysically,  morally,  or 
spiritually  considered  P  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  free-born  English- 
man firom  leading  a  life  of  absolute  unredeemable  ignorance,  only  beyond 
the  beasts  that  perish,  in  greater  capability  of  mischief  ? — And  when  they 
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^  from  this  question  to  things  as  tbey  are^  and  see  by  far  the  greater 
P^^t  of  what  are  called  the  lower  classes,  still  ignorant  and  uncultivated, 
"^with  no  thought  beyond  the  daily  routine  of  manual  labour; — when 
tbey  see  that  beautiful  and  powerful  machine,  the  human  mind,  absolutely 
*^ormant  and  paralysed  in  the  persons  whom  they  daily  meet  and  converse 
^th, — they  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
^^<^plaint,  that  the  English  are  not  an  educated  people.     If  to  these 
^eans  of  observation  they  should  have  added  foreign  travel,  they  will  be 
^till  confirmed  in  their  suspicion  :  abroad  they  will  find  states  providing 
*i>r  and  enforcing  education  :  they  will  be  struck  (we  speak  from  personal 
Experience)  with  the  sensible  look,  the  reasonable  talk,  the  decent  conduct 
of  eveiy-day  men  in  those  countries ; — and  on  their  first  return  to  the 
Crowded  streets  of  their  own  metropolis,  ignorance,  brutality,  and  vice  in 
'every  shape  will  ofifend  and  disgust  their  feelings,  even  under  the  open 
daylight  of  heaven.    Nor  will  the  rural  districts  prei^nt  a  different  aspect ; 
ia  far  as  the  mere  powers  of  reading  and  writing  go,  the  lower  orders  have 
been  somewhat  advanced  throughout  the  country — but  even  these  advan- 
tages, the  latter  especially,  are  partial ;  and  as  to  any  power  of  really 
exercising  the  understanding,  or  forming  a  competent  judgment  on  any 
subjects  beyond  the   routine   of  daily  employment,   they  are   as   yet 
generally  speaking,  without  culture. 

If  the  observer  extends  his  enquiries  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
of  society,  its  result  will,  we  fear,  be  but  little  more  satisfactory.  He  will 
find  that  by  these  the  best  education  is  to  be  had,  but  that  therj  is  no 
provision  for  its  being  generally  taken  advantage  of:  that  among  the 
youths  of  these  classes  we  do  find  instances,  and  these  by  no  means, 
uncommon,  of  gross  ignorance  even  of  the  first  principles  of  science,  art, 
and  which  is  far  more  important,  of  religion,  sufiicient  to  disgrace  any 
community,  professing  to  be  enlightened  and  civilized. 

Great  schools  and  universities  indeed,  we  have ;  and  in  rare  examples 
of  individual  eminence,  they  cannot  be  matched  in  the  world.  But  what 
account  have  they  to  give  as  to  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
to  their  care  ?  What  guarantee  is  there  that  every  youth  of  mental 
powers  sufficient  to  receive  and  use  ordinary  practical  knowledge,  has 
that  knowledge  carefully  and  completely  imparted  to  him  ?  To  any  one 
acquainted  with  our  universities  and  schools  these  questions  will  suggest 
a  train  of  mournful  thoughts.  Would  that  the  examples  were  fewer,  of 
idleness  by  connivance  of  authority,  (actually  recognized  in  one  of  our 
universities  by  the  existence  of  a  class  of  non-ieading  men)  of  useful 
and  necessary  studies  not  taken  into  account,  and  almost  prohibited  > 
would  that  the  reproach  were  completely  taken  off  from  our  country 
schools,  of  being  called  Grammar  Schools,  because  they  teach  nothing 
else  :  would  that  our  public  schools,  instead  of  merely  selecting  youths  of 
t&lent  who  are  likely  to  do  them  credit,  and  pushing  them  forward,  and 
leaving  the  rest,  (the  great  mass  of  the  boys,)  in  unreclaimed  idleness  and 
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disgraceful  ignorauce,  (as  is  even  now  the  case  in  some  of  them)  were  to 
become  really  national  institutions ;  not  rejecting  the  necessary  putsuits 
of  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  but  combining  these  with  others 
equally  important  but  hitherto  neglected ;  affording  the  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  excellence  in  every  department,  and  ensuring  competent 
knowledge  and  mental  cultivation  to  all. 

The  question  is  of  course  a  difficult  one,  whichever  way  it  is  viewed. 
How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  remedied  ?     And  another  question  arises 
upon  this,  Can  it  be  remedied^  so  long  as  the  instruments  of  education 
are  solely  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  or  corporate  bodies  ?     We 
will  not  attempt  to  solve  these  enquiries ;  centralization  has  its  advantages, 
but  they  are  accompanied  by  enormous  possible  evils,  especially'  where 
the  instilling  of  principles  is  tu  be  effected  by  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  leaving  education  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  entirely  will  always 
entail  the  same  abuses,  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  (ruits,  and 
shall,  we  fear,  ere  long  reap  fruits  still  more  bitter.     Might  not  some' 
system  of  inspection  be  instituted,  as,  all  things  considered,  the  least 
objectionable  plan  of  ensuring  competency  in  teachers^  and  a  real  perfor- 
mance of  their  engagements  ?     Coeval  with  this  must  of  course  be  the 
enlargement  and  reinforcement  of  our  existing  national  seminaries ;  and 
the  institution  in  every  district  and  village  of  proper  schools,  in  which  the 
labouring  classes  may  be,  as  a  matter  of  national  law,  brought  up  in  light 
and  knowledge. 

Let  every  Englishman  think  over  these  things  for  himself,  and  let 
active  steps  be  taken,  and  without  delay.  We  are  no  party  writers,  nor 
is  the  advance  of  national  education  a  party  question.  It  has  been  made 
so,  but  for  no  good  purposes :  nor  can  it,  nor  this  nation,  ever  really 
prosper,  till  all  persons  of  all  opinions,  are  found  equally  anxious  and 
equally  active  in  the  work.  We  are  all  concerned  in  it ;  already 
unwholesome  and  ill-arranged  knowledge  is  combining  with  ignorance  to 
work  the  most  mischievous  effects  in  our  land  ;  let  us  then  stand  by  each 
other,  and  let  every  district,  every  village,  every  individual,  anxiously  and 
diligently  do  their  parts. 

Mr.  Foster  has  admirably  done  his.  He  dissects  and  exposes  the 
causes,  extent,  and  effects  of  popular  ignorance,  in  the  manner  and  with 
the  power  of  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  individual  and  collective.  Were  the  subject  less  impor- 
tant, we  might  as  critics,  find  some  fault  with  Mr.  Foster's  style ;  there  is 
too  much  in  it  of  unnecessary  illustration,  which  frequently,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  confounds  the  scent,  and  makes  us  at  fault  with  regard 
to  the  object  in  hand.  Bright  thoughts  and  happy  similes  seem  to  strike 
him  as  he  is  writing,  and  he  bends  the  tenor  of  his  way  to  full  in  better 
with  them.  But  on  the  one  hand  the  subject  is  so  all  absorbing,  as  to 
render  these  literary  faults  far  too  trivial  to  be  dwelt  upon ;  and  on  the 
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^^^ber,  we  know  too  well  how  a  mind  which  can  appreciate  and  give 
'Uterince  to  eloquence  is  attracted  by  such  suggestions  of  genius, — to  be 
^*iy  seFere  on  the  occasional  abuse  of  thein. 


y^l*  Boyi   Country   Book.    Edited   by    William    Howilt.      London: 
Longman's.     Small  8vo.  pp.  308. 

\iriLLiAM  HowiTT  has  here  produced  another  of  those  delightful  books, 
90  true  to  nature  and  the  human  heart,  on  which  his  principal  fame  as  a 
^riiter  most  justly  rests.     In  '  the  Rural  Life  of  England  '  we  were  led 
tlnongh  country  residences,  country  pursuits,  country  beauties  :  in  this 
work  the  life  of  a  country  boy  is  brought  before  us  in  all  its  variety  of 
interesting  and  never- tiring  employments.     The  pleasures  of  the  seasons, 
in  (arm  and  in  coppice,  the  birds  and  their  nests,  the  flowers,  the  winter 
fireside,  all  are  brought  before  us  in  lively  and  r^a/ descri2)tion,  and  inter- 
woven with  tales  of  boyish  adventure  and  exploit.     We  must  extract  one 
or  two  passages  as  a  specimen  of  the  book,  with  a  view  to  its  being  sought 
after  and  valued  by  our  readers.     The  country  boy  is  speaking,  relating 
his  own  life : 

1  and  my  village  comrades  had  various  kinds  of  amusements.  At  one  time 
we  spent  whole  days  in  making  bricks  of  clay  in  the  bow  of  a  mole-trap,  calling 
them  shoe-heel  bricks,  which  they  resembled,  and  baking  them  in  little  kilns, 
intending  to  boild  a  wall,  and  cope  it  with  those  bricks.  At  another,  we  burnt 
bones  in  a  little  kiln  which  we  built  in  our  garden,  and  half-poisuned  the  whole 
village  with  the  smell;  at  another  time  we  haunted  the  joiner's  shop,  chipping 
and  boring,  and  endangering  oar  toes  and  lingers;  at  another,  the  smith's  forge 
was  ear  attraction.  There  we  hammered  hot  iron,  blew  the  bellows,  and 
admired  the  whole  process  of  paring  horses'  hoofs  and  setting  on  shoes,  but  more 
especially  the  beautiful  starry  sparks  which  fly  about  \k  ben  the  hot  iron  is  drawn 
from  the  fire.  Many  a  day  of  a  cold  winter  did  I  pass  by  the  pleasant  blaze  of 
this  forge,  delighting  in  its  cheerful  blaze,  and  in  all  the  curious  operations 
going  on,  such  as  making  chains,  and  sharpening  plough  shares,  nnd  so  on ;  and 
many  a  day,  of  a  cold  winter  too,  did  I  sit  cross-legged  on  the  board  of  a  good- 
natured  tailor,  making  pincushions  of  red  and  yellow  strips  of  cloth,  and  feeling 
it  very  important  to  be  able  to  sew  with  a  bottomless  thiiublc.  The  tailor  was 
six  feet  high ;  had  a  nose  flattened  to  his  face  by  a  blow  received  in  a  good- 
natnred  effort  to  part  some  quarrelers;  and  must  have  been  a  very  ugly  fellow, 
but  I  never  thought  of  that ;  to  me  his  kinduess  made  hiin  comely,  as  I  believe 
it  the  case  with  all  children  :  and  I  once  went  a  whole  summer's  day's  journey, 
on  foot,  with  him  to  see  his  mt^ther— a  distance  which,  in  my  memory,  seems 
immense;  but  of  which  (  recollect  nothing  but  passing  over  &oii;e  large  com- 
mons, on  which  were  many  asses  nnd  cows,  and  dining  from  a  piece  of  beef, 
baked  in  a  dish  of  old-fashioned  ware,  full  of  brown  and  yellow  zigzags. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  his  power  of  natural  and  touching  description  : 

It  was  a  window  that  looked  out  just  on  the  southeast,  over  the  garden,  and 
the  orchard,  and  down  the  vallev,  rigiituwav  bttwcen  the  green  iields.  () !  how 
deliciou^iy  the  sun  came  ktreuming  in  there  ofu  ^prin;;  moniin;;.     All  the  little 
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chamber  was  full  of  the  warm  light;  all  about  I  saw  the  flickering  of  boughs 
and  leaves;  the  fluttering,  flitting  wings  of  birds ;  and  all  about  were  the  cheer, 
ful  chirpings  and  songs  of  birds  too.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the  happy  and 
delicious  feelings  of  that  time.  How  light  I  felt  in  heart  and  limb ;  how  all 
the  world  seemed  made  to  rejoice  in.  As  I  lay  and  thought  for  a  few  moments, 
what  were  the  images  that  came  pouring  into  my  bosom  like  the  sunshine  itself? 
Thoughts  of  a  beautiful  world  all  about  me;  of  a  hundred  green  and  delicious 
places ;  of  bright  skies ;  running  sparkling  waters ;  of  the  affectionate  parents 
and  kind  family  that  made  my  home  a  bower  of  love  and  delight  to  me;  of  my 
elder  brothers  at  school  though  distant ;  of  my  little  brother  Claude,  who  though 
a  mere  child  began  to  stroll  about  the  garden  and  the  nearer  crofts  with  me« 
«nd  looked  up  to  me  as  a  very  champion  of  strength,  and  fountain  of  entertain- 
ing knowledge ;  of  my  brave  comrades  of  the  village ;  and  of  the  many  simple, 
worthy,  old-fashioned  people  scattered  about  in  their  cottages,  that  were  ready 
to  answer  all  my  inquiries,  and  shew  me  all  that  they  knew. 

When  I  sprung  up  to  dress,  how  light  and  nimble  were  my  limbs.  O !  at 
that  age  one  does  not  feel  the  heaviness  of  the  earth  of  which  we  are  made. 
Our  bodies  seem  only  spirit  and  life :  they  are  ready  to  leap ;  to  fly ;  to  see  all, 
do  all,  enjoy  all  that  the  glad  world  has  to  present  before  them ;  and  weariness 
and  sleep  only  come  together,  and  come  then  with  a  sweetness  to  which  our 
veiy  pleasures  in  after  years  have  no  pretence.  When  up  I  jumped,  and  threw 
open  that  little  casement;  what  an  clysium  lay  before  me!  The  sun  shining, 
the  birds  singing;  the  soft  air  coming  breathing  in — so  balmy,  so  full  of  fresh- 
ness and  flowery  odours !  and  all  arouod,  the  dews  glittering  on  the  grass  leaves; 
the  thin  mists  floating  up  from  the  distant  meadows;  the  brook  in  the  valley 
running  on  glistening  in  the  sun ;  the  upland  slopes  seeming  to  smoke  in  the 
morning  light ;  and  the  lowing  of  catUe,  and  the  cheerful  voices  of  passing 
people,  giving  a  life  to  the  whole  that  msCde  me  eager  to  be  down,  and  ont  of 
doors.  Every  day  I  rose  earlier  and  earlier  in  the  cheerful,  pure,  dewy,  sun- 
shining  mornings,  and  every  day  discovered  some  new  wonder.  There  were 
green  herbs  shooting  up  under  every  hedge ;  then  there  came  out  early  flowers ; 
violets,  blue  and  white  violets,  all  along  the  banks  as  sweet  and  as  beautiful  as 
if  they  had  been  planted  in  the  night  by  angels  from  heaven.  Then  came 
primroses, — O,  those  dear,  old-fashioned,  pallid,  and  faintly-smelling  flowers! 
They  have  been  loved  by  ever^  generation  for  a  thousand  years,  and  shall  be 
for  a  thousand  m<»re  to  come; — there  they  were,  peeping  ont — one,  two,  three, 
— on  some  mossy  old  bank,  in  some  deep  briery  lane ; — there  again,  they  stood 
in  a  glowing  cluster!  Then  we  saw  them  brightening  in  thousands  the  steep 
side  of  an  old  wood ;  and  as  the  meadows  grew* green,  out  came  the  golden  cow- 
slips  scattered  all  over  them;  and  the  beautiful  anemonies,  and  the  bloc-bells, 
and  a  hundred  other  flowers  that  arc  pursued  with  triumphant  hearts,  and 
gathered  and  carried  home,  till,  at  length,  the  fields  were  covered  by  the 
a<Ivancing  year  with  such  a  multitude  of  blooms  that  their  novelty  was  lost  in 
their  splendour,  and  we  left  them  alone. 

Ah !  those  were  the  times.  After  years  may  be  successful,  and  even  glorious: 
We  may  conquer  dilficulties,  and  dispense  good,  and  achieve  genuine  honours ;  we 
may  grasp  power,  and  dwell  in  the  very  lap  of  riches ;  but  there  never  will  come 
flowers  like  those  then  gathered ;  pleasures  so  pure  and  exquisite  as  those  then 
enjoyed ;  never  such  sunshine,  never  such  dews,  never  such  beauty  in  air  and 
earth,  in  thieket  and  wood  and  water — never  anything  so  like  heaven — till 
heaven  itself  is  reached  ! 
Here  again : 

J  think  there  is  a  world  (if  pleasure  in  sueh  a  bank  as  that.     What  a  quiet. 
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yet  deep  delight  there  is,  in  lying  on  a  warm  summer  day,  and  hearing  the  water 

nm  with  a  silfery  lapsing  sound,  and  seeing  it  throw  little  circles  of  light  on  the 

bank  and  the  boughs  above  it;  and  to  see  the  little  shining  flies  with  their  long 

legs  marching  about  on  its  surface ;  and  others,  like  little  bcutlcs  of  bright  blue 

steel,  all  in  one  place,  keeping  up  such  a  dance  of  mazy  intricacy  as  is  wonderful 

And  to  see  the  water-rats  come  peeping  out  of  their  holes  and  plop  into  the 

water ;  and  the  fish  dart  past  like  arrows ;  or  come  up  out  of  some  deep  place, 

all  unconscious  of  your  presence,  and  therefore  as  full  of  a  quiet  laziness 

af  possible ;  balancing  themselves  on  their  slowly-waving  fins,  and  rise  up  to 

the  rery  top  of  the  water  in  the  face  of  the  sunshine,  and  bask  in  it  with  an 

evident  and  intense  delight,  and  then. turn  vslowly  down  again;  or,  at  a  glimpse 

of  yon,  go  off  with  a  jerk  and  a  dart  inconceivably  swift.    Aye,  and  to  see  the 

great  pikes  lie  basking  on  the  water  as  still  as  floating  sticks ;  and  see  all  the 

birds, — the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  that  haunt  such  places,  the  little  chiff-chaff, 

and  the  wren,  and  the  kingfisher,  skimming  post  with  a  quick  cry,  or  sitting 

with  his  red  breast  full  opposite  to  you,  on  some  old  mud-covered  bough  over 

the  brook,  watching  for  his  prey. 

And  here  to  fish  and  to  bathe ; — to  splash  into  some  place  deep  enough  for 
fun  and  not  deep  enough  for  danger ;  some  lialf-dozen  of  you,  laughing,  shout- 
ing, leaping,  frisking,  splashing,  and  dashing,  and  rioting.  O  !  that  is  glorious 
game  on  a  summer's  day.  Yes !  there  is  a  world  of  pleasures  in  one  of  those  old 
brooks; — and  we  might  write  a  whole  paper  on  it. 

And  our  readers  may  trust  us — but  no,  they  had  better  search  and  be 
convinced  for  themselves,  that  the  rest  of  the  book  in  no  way  fulls  short 
of  these  extracts. 

One  thing  has  struck  us  while  residing  it,  viz.,  that  much  that  is 
delightful  and  interesting  might  be  added  to  "  The  Boy's  Country  Book," 
by  one  whose  lot  had  been  cast  near  that  fruitful  source  of  amusement 
and  wonder — the  sea.  William  Hewitt's  book  is  essentially  midland  in 
its  character.  But  we  remember  in  our  boyish  days  how  we  loved  the 
sea ; — how  we  were  at  school  in  a  sea-side  village,  a  pleasant  warm  nook 
on  the  Southern  coast ;  how  we  used  to  get  up  soon  after  the  sun  on  the 
bright  warm  summer  mornings,  and  rush  down  on  the  firm  sands  to 
bathe ;  how  we  used  to  bask  and  sj)ort  in  the  clear  green  sparkling  water, 
and  run  leaping  and  plunging  into  the  spray,  and  get  knocked  down  by  the 
waves.  And  then  the  breakfiists  of  hot  rolls  and  prawns,  and  the  appetite 
for  them,  which  followed!  And  there  was  a  river;  a  small,  irregular, 
alder-fringed,  plftyful  river ;  full  of  strange  fish,  such  as  inland  streams 
yield  not :  dabs,  and  flounders,  and  the  like.  And  after  spring  tides,  or 
storms,  this  river  used  to  have  its  course  over  the  beach  changed — never 
twice  alike — sometimes  we  used  to  go  down  and  find  it  flowing  in  one  full 
unhindered  stream  into  the  sea,  and  were  fain  to  strip  and  ford  it  to 
pursue  our  walk :  sometimes  it  was  split  into  two  or  three  res])ectable 
streams,  and  then  it  was  who  could  lea])  them — and  many  a  ducking 
used  there  to  be ; — then  again  it  would  trickle  down  in  hundreds  of  little 
nllets  not  shoe-deep,  making  the  pebbles  bright  and  clear  like  pearls  and 
cornelians  and  onyxes :  and  sometimes  it  was  not  traceable  at  all,  but  ' 
found  its  way  into  a  bank  of  pebble.^  which  the  waves  had  cast  up,  and 
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there  sunk  away.  On  half  holidays  it  used  to  he  put  to  the  vote — The 
fields,  or  the  sea  P  and  oar  ramhles  were  directed  accordingly.  And 
what  a  beach  it  was — fossils  of  all  descriptions  strewed  lavishly  about — 
bright  bronzed  ammonites,  or  comus  as  we  called  them  ;  other  sparkling 
nondescripts,  known  as  mushrooms  and  buttons ;  and  many  a  stone  which 
we  polished  with  sand  and  water.  And  what  a  delight  it  was  to  ramble 
away  at  low  tide  over  the  queer  6elds  of  green  sea-weed,  studded  with 
gleaming  pools  of  salt  water — and  to  see  the  awkward  crabs  sideling  away 
from  us,  and  the  purple,  and  crimson,  and  white  polypi  with  their  long 
fringes  floating  in  the  hollows.  And  how  grand  and  glorious  were  the 
storms — when  we  used  to  sit  all  in  a  heap  on  our  dormitory  window-seat 
looking  breathlessly  over  the  meadows  into  the  sea  which  flashed  and 
foamed  and  roared  in  the  moonlight — and  what  fun  was  the  havoc  next 
morning — the  village  bridge  broken  down — the  coaches  all  in  a  body  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  now  itself  raging  like  a  sea ;  the  passengers 
crossing  in  boats — and  then  the  odd  things  washed  ashore — star-fish  and 
jelly-fish  and  dog-fish,  and  shells  of  all  shapes — is  not  all  this  part  of  the 
life  of  a  country  boy  ? 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  ART  IN  PAINTING  BT  SUNLIGHT. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  since  our  last  onmber,  this  new  inrention  has  been 
much  extended  and  improved.  A  method  of  smoking  glaM,  then  etching  on  it  with 
apoint,  and  allowing  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  through  tjbe  etched  lines  gives  a  draw- 
ing, ta  darky  on  the  prepared  paper.  Messrs.  Ackennann  have  prepared  a  Photo, 
genie  drawing  box,  with  all  implements  necessary  to  the  art,  price  21«.,  and  arc 
selling  the  prepared  paper,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publisher  of  this  Miscel- 
lany.   The  following  directions  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

**  The  paper  being  cut  to  the  reouircd  size,  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
salt  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  naif  an  ounce  of  salt  to  half  a  pint  of  water ; 
let  the  superfluous  moisture  drain  off,  and  then  laving  the  paper  upon  a  clean 
doth,  dab  it  gently  with  a  napkin,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ^t  collecting  in  one  spot 
more  than  another.  The  paper  is  now  to  be  pinned  down,  by  two  of  its  comers, 
on  a  drawing  board,  by  means  of  common  pins,  and  one  side  washed  or  wetted 
with  the  Photogenic  Fluid,  using  the  brush  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and 
taking  as  much  care  to  distribute  it  equally  as  if  you  were  laying  in  a  sky  in  a 
water-colour  drawing:  dry  the  paper  now  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  at  the  fire,  of 
course  being  cautious  not  to  scorch  it.  When  dry,  apply  another  wash  of  the 
fluid,  and  a^ain  drying  it  at  the  fire,  the  paper  will  be  fit  for  use  for  most  pur- 
poses. If  when  the  paper  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  should  assume  an  irre- 
gular tint,  a  very  thin  extra  wash  of  the  fluid  will  render  the  colour  uniform 
and,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  darker. 

''  Should  it  be  required  to  make  a  more  sensitive  description  of  paper,  after 
the  first  application  of  the  fluid,  the  solution  of  salt  should  he  applied,  and  the 
paper  dried  at  the  fire ;  apply  a  second  wash  of  the  fluid,  and  dr}'  it  at  the  fire 
again ;  employ  the  salt  a  third  time,  dry  it,  and  one  more  application  of  the 
fluid  will,  when  dried,  have  made  the  paper  extremely  sensitive.  If  greater 
sensibility  is  required,  a  fourth  application,  and  the  fluid  will  effect  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  next  place,  write  a  number  or  a  letter  on  the  back  of  each  piece  of 
paper,  and  cut  a  narrow  slip  from  the  edge  of  each,  marked  in  a  corresponding 
manner.  Expose  these  slip«  to  the  action  of  daylight,  not  the  sunshine,  and 
notice  the  order  in  which  they  become  dark.  Those  which  are  soonest  affected 
by  the  light,  are  the  best  prepared,  and  the  sheets  fVom  which  they  were  cut, 
should  be  preserved  for  the  most  particular  purposes. 

"  It  is  needless  to  observe,  thai  the  paper  must  be  kept  away  from  daylight. 

"  Cauiunu  to  be  tirictly  observed  in  preparing  and  uting  the  Photogenic  Paper, 

**  Ist  Remember,  that  if  the  Photogenic  fluid  falls  upon  anv  substance,  it 
will  make  an  indelible  black  stain,  and  cannot  even  be  removedf  from  the  hand 
nntil  the  skin  peels  off. 

'*  2nd.  Be  particularly  careful  that  the  paper,  when  used,  is  perfectly  dry, 
or  there  will  be  danger  of  its  staining  the  odject  laid  on  it  to  copy:  If  perfectly 
dry  it  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  piece  of  lace. 

^  3rd.  The  vessels  into  which  the  fluid  is  poured  must  be  glass  or  earthen- 
ware, and  the  brushes  must  not  be  set  in  tin,  nor  must  metal  of  any  kind  come 
in  contact  with  the  fluid. 

^4th.  Take  great  care  that  none  of  the  solution  of  salt  drops  into  the  fluid;  it 
would  render  it  turbid,  and  almost  useless. 

"  5th.  The  paper  should  be  prepared  by  candle-light. 

**  6th.  Immediately  after  using  the  brush  in  the  fluid,  let  it  be  well  washed 
in  water. 

*'  7th.  No  more  of  the  fluid  should  be  poured  out  than  can  he  used  at  the 
time,  as  there  is  danger  in  pouring  it  back  into  the  bottle,  that  some  trifling 
portion  of  salt  may  be  mixed  with  it,  which  would  render  the  liquid  turbid. 
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*^  To  at  Old  the  danger  of  staining  the  fingers,  or  dress,  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  process  should  be  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water  directly  they  are  done  with. 
We  recommend  gloTes  to  be  worn  while  the  paper  is  prepared. 

**  To  produce  a  Photogenic  Drawing 

**  The  following  method  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  copies  of 
leaves  of  plants  and  flowers,  pnnts  and  paintings  on  glass,  wings  of  insects, 
sea-weeds,  lace,  &c.  &c. 

*'  The  apparatus  employed  to  copy  the  abore  objects  consists  of  a  wooden 
frame,  like  that  of  a  small  looking-glass,  in  which  a  plate  of  clear  glan  is  placed, 
resting  on  a  rabbet  in  the  usual  manner,  orer  which  is  a  cushion  of  silk,  fixed  to 
the  back-board,  and  pressed  upon  the  glass,  when  necessary,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  glass  being  downwards,  and  the  back -board  removed,  the  object  to 
be  copied  is  laid  upon  it  (the  gliss,)  and  a  piece  of  prepared  paper  of  sufficient 
size  is  laid  on  this  object,  the  prepared  aide  tonchiug  it:  over  this  you  place 
the  cushion  and  back-board,  ana  force  it  gently  against  the  glass,  by  means  of 
the  cross  pieces.  When  all  this  is  done,  the  glazed  side  of  the  frame  is  held 
opposite  the  sun,  and  the  drawing  is  made  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according 
ta  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  goodness  of  the  prepared  paper. 
When  8u££;iently  darkened,  it  is  to  be  removed  into  the  shade,  and  taken  out  of 
the  frame,  to  be  afterwards  fixed  in  the  manner  we  shall  presently  ei^plain. 

"  Cauii&nM  in  taking  a  Photogenic  Drawing  by  TrttntmitMion  (fftke  Stm'§  Rayt, 

**  1st.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  obtain ment  of  a  clear  drawing,  that 
the  object  to  be  copied  should  lie  close  to  the  surface  of  the  prepared  paper. 

*'  2nd.  It  is  best  to  cut  the  paper  into  the  requisite  sizes  by  candle-light,  and 
to  mark  the  back  of  each  piece  so  that  it  may  be  known  at  once,  for  if  there  is 
any  delay,  the  surface  undergoes  a  partial  chauge  of  colour,  and  the  drawing  is 
less  distinct. 

"  To  fix  the  Drawings. 

"  First  method. — After  the  drawing  has  been  made  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays,  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  the  solution  of  salt  in  water ;  when  taken  ont,  the 
supei^uous  moisture  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  paper  dried  at  a  fire ;  after  this 
it  is  but  little  injured  by  a  partial  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  remains 
unchanged  if  kept  in  a  portfolio,  or  only  exposed  to  common  daylight.  N.B. 
If  the  drawing  is  very  dark,  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  is  necessary. 

'<  Second  method. — This  method  fixes  the  drawing  with  more  certainty,  bat 
requires  greater  care  in  its  application;  instead  of  the  solution  of  salt,  a  small 

auantity  of  iodide  of  potash  is  used  in  the  same  mander';  but  if  it  is  in  the  least 
egree  too  powerful,  it  attacks  the  dark  part  of  the  drawing  and  destroys  it, 
end,  if  not  sufficiently  strong,  it  acts  so  slightly  on  it,  as  to  leave  the  paper  still 
liable  to  change  on  exposure  to  the  light. 

**  To  ascertain  if  it  is  of  the  requisite  degree  of  strength,  it  must  be  tried  on 
the  edge  of  the  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  made;  and  if  it  change  the  dark 
parts  to  a  primrose  colour,  it  is  too  strong,  aud  must  be  diluted.  A  sixth  part 
of  the  quantity  of  iodide  in  the  bottle  will  be,  in  general,  sufficient  for  a  large 
wine-guuu  full  of  water.'' 


MK.  CROSLEVS  PNEUMATIC  TELEGRAPH. 
Further  Account. 

In  establishments  where  the  telegraphic  communications  do  not  require  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  a  person  to  observe  them,  and  where  periodical  attendance  is 
sufficient,  the  signals  may  be  correctly  registered  on  paper,  by  connecting  with 
the  air-tube  an  instrument  called  a  ;>reMitre  registcry  invented  by  the  projector 
oC  ihe  pneumatic  telegraphf  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in  large  gas- 
light establishmenU  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  for  registering  the  variations  of 
the  pressure  of  gas  in  street  mains.  The  same  instrument  produces  also  an 
increased  range  of  the  index  scale,  by  which  means  the  chance  of  crmrs  from 
minute  divisions  is  obviated. 
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It  may  be  observed,  that  the  introduction  of  railways  has  not  only  created  an 
Additional  use  for  telegraphic  commnnieations,  but  the  important  difficulty 
^^hich  preTionsly  existed  in  the  expense  of  providing  a  proper  line  and  safe 
^onndation  is,  at  once,  removed  by  the  site  of  the  railway  itself,  possessing  as  it 
^oes,  by  its  police,  the  most  ample  security  against  injury,  either  to  the  tubes 
**T  electric  wires. 

Hiere  being  now  three  different  projects  for  improvements  in  telegraphic 
Communications,  viz.  the  electro-ma^etic,  the  hydraulic,  and  the  pneumatic 
'^legraph, — and  assuming  that  such  improvements  are  of  importance  to  the 
vtate,  as  well  as  to  railway  proprietors  and  the  community  at  large,  it  seems 
id^irable  that  their  merits  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  competent 
CB^neers,  and  that  the  joint  aid  of  Government  should  be  solicited,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  railway  proprietors,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  on  a 
pTMiical  scale,  the  most  eligible  project 

The  prominent  questions  for  consideration  seem  to  be — the  certainty  and 
accuracy  of  the  communications,  the  first  cost,  the  expense  of  repair  and  super- 
intendence, also  the  time  required  for  transmitting  intelligence. 
On  the  question  of  time,  it  is  quite  clear  that  neither  the  hydraulic  nor  the 

Sneumatic  can  compete  with  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  rapidity.  No 
oubt,  on  investigation,  each  project  will  be  found  to  possess  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages. Thus,  in  considering  the  advantage  one  may  have  in  point  of  time, 
another  may  possess  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  or  accuracy  in  tlie  communica- 
tioiis,  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  difference  of  time,  for  instance,  between  1 
second  and  1  minute,  or  even  between  1  second  and  5  or  10  minutes. 

The  time  occupied  in  transmitting  intelligence  by  the  pneumatic  telegraph 
win  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  air- tube,  the  degree  of  compression  given, 
and  the  distance  between  the  stations ;  hot  should  greater  dispatch  be  required 
than  is  afforded  by  one  tube,  and  the  cost  be  of  minor  importance,  several  tubes 
may  be  employed,  each  fitted  in  the  manner  above  described,  so  that  all  the 
figures  contained  in  one  telegraphic  number,  may  be  communicated  at  once 
with  four  tubes.  Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  different  signal 
numbers  may  be  communicated,  referring  to  so  many  words  or  sentences,  and 
these  numbers  may  be  multiplied  fourfold  by  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  as  indices  to 
distinguish  each  series. 

Tlie  onl^  experience  in  the  transmission  of  atmospheric  air  through  conduit 
tubes,  which  applies  more  particularly  to  this  question,  may  be  referred  to  at 
three  railway  establishments;  viz.  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  Euston-square, 
London.  In  these  establishments,  air-tubes,  from  1}  to  2  miles  in  length,  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  when  a  train  of  carriages  is 
ready  to  be  drawn  up  the  inclined  plane  by  the  stationary  engine  at  the  summit, 
so  that  it  may  without  delay  be  put  in  motion.  This  notice  is  communicated 
by  blowing  a  current  of  air  through  the  tube  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  sounding  an  organ-pipe,  a  whistle,  or  an  alarm-bell  at  the  stationary 
engine.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  this  operation  has  been  regularly 
performed  from  two  to  four  years  without  one  single  failure  or  disappointment. 

The  projector  of  the  pneumatic  telegraph  is  not  in  possession  of  any  results  of 
experiments  on  a  practical  scale  by  the  electro- magnetic  or  by  the  hydraulic 
telegraph,  employed  at  any  considerable  extended  distances,  or  of  their  con- 
tinued operation  for  any  long  period  of  time ;  nor  can  he  offer  much  decisive 
information,  of  a  practical  nature,  analogous  to  the  operation  of  the  pneumatic 
telegraph  on  these  points;  the  following  circumstances  may,  however,  be 
referred  to : 

There  has  been  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  transmission  of 
gas  for  illumination  through  conduit  pipes  of  various  dimensions.  In  several 
instances,  the  gas  has  been  supplied  at  ine  distances  of  from  five  to  eight  miles 
by  low  degrees  of  pressure.  As  one  proof  of  great  rapidity  of  motion,  it  has 
beftn  observed,  that  when  any  sudden  interruption  in  the  supply  has  occurred 
at  the  works,  the  extinction  of  all  the  lights,  over  large  districts,  has  been  nearly 
simultaneous.  Another  instance  of  the  great  susceptibility  of  motion  which 
fre<iucntly  happens,  is  the  flickering  motion  of  the  lights  at  great  distances  when 
water  has  accumulated  in  the  pipes. 
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Equilibrium  of  Carbonic  Acid  Oas  in  the  Atmosphbre. — A  paper,  bj 
Robert  Rigg,  Esq.,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  March  14,  on  tnis  lub- 
ject  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  snew,  that  the  solid  materials  whidi 
compose  the  residnal  matter  in  the  analysis  of  Tegetable  substances,  and  which 
consist  of  alkaline  and  earthy  bodies,  are  actually  formed  during  the  process  of 
fermentation ;  whether  that  process  be  excited  artificially  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quanti^  of  yeast  to  fermentable  mixtures,  or  take  place  naturally  in  the 
course  of  vegetation,  or  of  spontaneous  decomposition.  His  experiments  also  tend 
to  shew,  that  this  formation  of  alkaline  and  earthly  bodies  is  always  preceded 
by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  whether  that  acid  be  naturally  formed,  or 
artificially  supplied.  He  finds,  also,  that  different  kinds  of  garden  mould,  some 
being  calcareous,  others  siliceous,  and  others  aluminous,  exposed  in  retorts  to 
atmospheres  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  common  air, 
absorbed  large  quantities  of  the  former,  combining  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  afford  anv  traces  of  this  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  by  the  action  of 
other  acids.  He  considers  the  result  of  this  combination  to  be  the  formation 
of  an  aULaline  body,  and  also  of  a  colouring  matter-  This  combination  takes 
place  to  a  greater  extent  during  the  night  than  during  the  day :  and  in  general, 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  By  the  soil  is  greatest  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
abandantly  produced  by  the  process  of  vegetation;  and  conrersely,  that  it  is 
least  at  the  time  when  plants  decompose  this  gas,  appropriating  its  basis  to  the 
purposes  of  their  own  system.  Hence,  he  conceives,  that  there  is  established  in 
nature,  a  remarkable  compensating  provision,  which  regulates  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  ana  renders  its  proportion  constant, 

Ktanized  Timber. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Moore  of  Plymouth  proves  the 
inefficacy  of  Kyan's  preparation  of  timber  to  resist  the  atUcks  of  sub-marine 
insects.  He  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  any  protection  can  be  afforded  in 
cases  of  this  kind  from  the  employment  of  soluble  substances.  The  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  have,  in  consequence  of  a  paper  published  by  him  on  the  subject, 
ordered  the  flooring  of  the  south  building  slip  in  Plymouth  dockyard  to  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  stone. 

LiTHOoRAPHT. — Au  application  of  Lithography  to  pottery  has  been  offered 
by  M.  L^d,  the  proprietor  of  of  one  of  the  largest  lithographic  establishments 
in  Bordeaux.  By  means  of  this  invention,  for  which  a  pateut  has  been  granted, 
common  plates  and  dishes  will  bear  copies  of  many  of  the  great  works  of  the 
first  painters. 

Vegetable  Tallow. — Mr.  E.  Solly  read  a  paper  before  the  Asiatic  Society 
in  March,  describing  the  chemical  properties  of  the  vegetable  tallow  of  the 
Piney  Tree.  He  described  it  as  being,  in  its  most  important  characters,  some- 
thing between  wax  and  tallow,  and  well  adapted,  by  its  properties,  as  a  substitute 
for  animal  tallow,  both  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  likewise  for  many 
other  purposes  to  which  that  substance  is  at  present  exclusively  applied.  One 
great  advantage  which  the  piney  tallow  possessed  over  common  tallow,  consisted 
in  the  absence  of  any  disagreeable  smell,  either  at  common  temperature,  or  when 
burning,  and,  conseouently,  when  candles  made  of  it  were  extinguished,  they 
did  not  emit  the  hignly  offensive  smell  which  is  always  perceived  with  candles 
made  of  animal  tallow.  In  confirmation  of  its  applicability  to  candle-making, 
he  stated,  that  Dr.  Babington  had  placed  a  portion  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  prac- 
tical candle-maker,  who  had  given  a  most  satisfactorv  report,  he  having  succeeded 
in  making  good  candles  of  it,  which  came  freely  from  the  mould.  Mr.  SoUy 
thought,  that  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  such  a  price  as  to  admit  of  its  beins: 
imported  as  a  substituefor  tallow,  its  important  and  valuable  properties  woula 
soon  secure  a  market  for  it. 

Novel  Expkriments. — On  Friday  afternoon  one  of  the  boats  belonging  to 
the  (irenville  Bay  whaling  vessel  of  this  port,  was  manned  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Tayl(»r,  and  proceeded  to  the  Narrows  to  make  experiments  with 
s«»me  jjuns  which  havr  Iwen  constructed  liy  Mr.  W.  Greener,  of  this  town,  for 
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Uie  purpose  of  harpooning  whales.  The  difficulty  that  !ias  of  late  years  attended 
the  bttfis'  Straits  iidiing,  has  induced  the  spirited  proprietors  of  the  vessels  in 
that  trade  belonging  the  port  of  Newcastle,  in  order  to  give  greater  certaiotv  to 
the  expedition,  to  lit  each  vessel  with  one  or  more  guns  for  projecting  the  har- 
poon, and  securing  the  fish  at  a  distance  which  it  would  be  entirely  impossible 
to  aGcomplish  by  muscular  exertion.  The  result  (»f  the  experiments  on  Friduy 
irere  sncn,  a«  to  put  beyond  doubt  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the  plan,  as 
the  harpoon  of  upwards  of  121b8.  weight  can  be  projected  with  certainty,  a  dis- 
tanee  of  forty  yards,  having  a  ^  inch  rope  attached:  consequently,  a  nsh  may 
thus  be  secured  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  strike  it  with  the  hand,  or  in 
ease  of  a  race  between  the  boats  of  different  ships,  the  gun  boats  would  stand  by 
far  the  best  chance  to  secure  the  prize,  by  reason  of  their  being  able  to  project 
the  harpoon  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The  guns  are  neatly  executed  with 
percussion  locks  and  brass  covers,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Greener. 

CAawATiONs. — The  winter  of  18378  will  be  long  remembered  for  its  injurious 
consequences,  and  gardeners  will  particularly  dwell  upon  the  destruction  which 
took  place  among  the  tarnations.  Only  one  of  these  collections  in  France 
escaped,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record  the  means  which  tended  to  its 
pieter? ation.  The  carnations  are  all  planted  in  deep  and  narrow  pots,  and  the 
earth  in  which  they  gmw  is  stiffer  than  it  generally  is;  in  November  they  are 
placed  on  a  stage,  against  a  wall  with  a  Northern  aspect,  out  of  reach  of  the 
son,  where  they  remain  till  the  end  uf  March,  or  till  vegetation  begins  to  recover 
its  powers.  During  this  period  the>  are  very  slightly  watered  three  times  only, 
however  dry  the  earth  may  be,  for  fear  the  frost  may  surijrise  them  while  in  a 
bnmid  state.  They  are  sheltered  from  the  rain  snow  and  hoar  frosts  by  mats 
placed  over  them  in  the  form  of  a  sloping  roof,  by  rods  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  plants,  so  as  nt»t  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  air.  In  the  above  winter,  the 
eartn  in  the  pots  was  as  dry  and  hard  as  stone,  and  not  a  single  carnation  suf- 
fered, and  they  have  since  been  covered  with  beautiful  flowers. 

British  Association. — The  next  meeting  is  announced  tu  be  held  at 
Birmingham  on  the  27 lb  of  August. 


COLLECTANEA. 

MANUScaiPTs. — Great  havoc  has  been  committed  in  Rome  among  some  valu- 
able manuscripts  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  a  place  of  safety ;  they  belonged 
to  a  school  founded  by  Innocent  X.,  and  were  of  the  time  of  Clement  Vlll. 
One  of  them  being  accidental! v  discovered  in  the  shop  of  a  pork- butcher,  a 
search  was  made,  and  twenty-eight  closets  were  found  to  have  been  emptied  by 
the  cook  of  the  seminary,  who  had  sold  them  to  tradespeople.  The  Cardinal 
Lamsbrnschini,  then  sent  Frofesser  Carti,  accompanied  by  some  gensdarmes 
to  the  diflierent  shops,  and  only  such  a  portion  was  reclaimed  as  refilled  seven 
of  the  closets. 

AasENic. — M.  Orfila  has  di!»covered  a  method  of  detecting  the  smallest  atoms 
of  arsenic,  evep  when  administered  in  solution.  For  this  he  used  a  lamp,  the 
hydrogen  gas  of  which  was  produced  by  a  piece  of  zinc,  steeped  in  diluted  sul- 
pnuric  acid.  The  arsenic,  however  small  the  quantity,  when  exposed  to  the 
flame  of  this  gas,  is  carried  along  by  it,  and  if  a  cold  substance  be  presented  to 
the  end  of  the  narrow  tube  conveying  the  flame,  the  arsenic  will  be  deposited  on 
like  a  spot. 

It  appears  from  a  parliamentary  paper  that  4,800,000  fewer  persons  travelled 
by  stage-coaches  in  1838  than  in  1836 j  and  14,400,000  more  persons  by  railway 
in  the  same  period. 

The  funds  of  the  Printers*  Pension  Society  are  in  sc»  flourishing  a  condition, 
that  the  erection  of  alins-housos,  in  connection  with  the  a'^MK-iation  is  contem- 
plated. 
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I»rd  Broni^ham  has  been  somewhat  seriously  inditpoaed  in  Paris,  and  has 
kept  his  bed  during  some  days.  One  of  onr  private  letters  assnres  ns,  that  his 
lordship't  motive  for  declining  the  public  dinner  proposed  in  compliment  to 
him  in  the  Frcnc!i  capital,  was  the  more  than  probable  incident  that  he  should 
be  fM*atcd  *^  m  a  rin  3f .  Fapincan/' — The  same  letter  assures  ns,  that  Hume  did 
not  dare  visit  the  traitor,  and  that  the  only  member  of  the  hon.  bouse  who 
was  guilty  of  teeing  him  (Papineau)  was  Mr.  Leader,  M.P.  for  Westmia- 
ster.— 

The  News  Tbade. — To  consequence  of  many  meritorious  news-dealen 
having  fallen  into  indigence,  it  has  been  pniposed  by  a  body  of  ihe  respectable 
and  influential  newsvenders  to  discontinue  the  annal  dinner  hitherto  given  to 
the  persons  employed  under  them,  and  to  apply  their  donations  to  o^ects  of 
benevolence.  A  meeting  of  the  trade  is  called  for  tltis  evening  to  take  the 
proposal  into  consideration. 

The  trouueau  of  the  bride  elect  of  the  Marqnis  nf  Doom,  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Hay,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  that  has  added  value  to  the  dowry 
of  modem  belle$.  We  hear  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  found 
in  his  cabinets  quantities  of  diamonds  which  he  had  forgotten,  or  never  thought 
of  till  now,  has  declared  that  the  bride  shall  have  them  all.  Amongst  them  is 
an  order  given  to  bis  grace  by  Louis  XVI TI,  worth  £5(r,000L  The  Lady  Eliza- 
beth is  in  her  19th  year. 

Maria  Moick. — From  the  New  York  OhBervrr  we  learn  that  Maria  Monk  has 
confessed  her  imposture  to  a  clergyman  of  New  York.  She  says  she  was 
enabled  to  make  out  her  story  by  the  leading  questions  proposed  to  her.  Al- 
though unmarried,  she  has  become  the  mother  of  a  second  child. 

The  government  are  on  the  point  of  sending  ont  an  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  for  the  purpose  of  making  maq:netic  observations  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  The  ships  to  be  employed  on  this  service  are  the  Erefrnt  and 
Terror ;  and  the  charge  of  the  expedition  is  intrusted  to  Captain  J.  Ross.  The 
other  ship  will  be  commanded  by  Commander  F.  R.  M.  Crozier. 

The  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  to  this  country 
have  been  completed.  Two  of  the  five  spacious  mansions  that  compose  Mivart's 
hotel  have  been  taken  by  M.  de  Befakhausen,  the  Russian  Consul  General,  for 
his  Imperial  Highness  and  suite,  from  the  13th  ult.  until  the  Idth  of  June. 
We  understand  that  the  Grand  Duke's  suite  consists  nf  13  Russian  nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  a  retinue  of  30  servants.  Great  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  reception  of  his  Imperial  Highness  The  splendid  saloons  of  the 
above  hotel  are  in  the  course  of  beins^  regilded ;  and  in  the  state  apartments 
several  magnifH-ent  glass  lustres  have  been  added. 

Shrewsbury  School. — Viscount  Dungannon  has  annnounced  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy his  intention  of  presenting  15  guineas  annually  for  the  encouragement  of 
classical  literature  in  Shrewsbury  school,  thus  affording  a  fresh  instance  of  that 
munificence  and  zeal  for  literature  which  do  honour  to  his  lordship's  character. 
The  particular  subjects  of  competiti<in  for  Lord  Dungannon's  prizes  are  not  yet 
determined. 

Her  majesty  has  granted  a  pension  £200  per  annum  to  Colonel  Gurwood,  the 
editor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Dispatches,  on  account  of  his  services  to 
Literature. 

The  principal  booksellers  in  Leip«ic,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Stutgard, 
Berlin,  and  Hanover,  have  formed  the  project  of  convoking  all  the  booksellers 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  to  a  general  congress  to  discuss  the  best  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  criminal  and  shameful  practice  of  piracy,  and  to  take 
general  measures  in  the  common  interest  of  the  trade. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4tb  inst.  the  inhabitants  of  Nismcs  witnessed  a  very 
rare  ]ihenoinenon  in  a  magnificent  quintuple  rainbow,  forming  a  complete 
semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which  ran  from  the  equinoctial  point  to  the  south- 
west. The  colours  of  the  principal  or  internal  bow  were  red,  orange,  vellow, 
and  green,  were  continued  quite  down  to  the  horizon,  and  were  very  vivid;  the 
external  or  false  rainbow  filled  a  wider  space,  but  the  rap  of  light  were  lets 
brilliant.  Three  imperfect  bows  of  a  purple  colour,  tending  to  violf  t,  were  seen 
in  the  interval,  near  the  summit  of  the  principal  b<»w,  but  ranch  less  distinct 
They  <li»appcared  grailually  as  the  sun  sunk  bel<»w  the  horizon. 
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The  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  C.  R.  Tempest,  Esq.  has  refused  to  appoint  a 
>B«mber  of  the  Established  Church  to  officiate  as  his  chaplain  at  York,  and 
preach  the  assize  sermon. 

Gofemment  has  entered  into  a  contract  at  £!jO.00i)  a-year  for  two  powerful 
Heamers,  to  ran  constantly  between  England  and  Halifax. 

The  Gr«at  Western  steamer,  in  her  last  trip  fr;)in  New  York,  brought  7723 
letters,  mad  11^  newspapers,  being  the  largest  number  she  has  yet  had  intrusted 
to  her  care. 

D&BADrUL   Earthquake. — Barbadoes  papers,  just  receired,  are  filled  with 

detail!  of  the  disastrous  consequences  inflicted  on  the  West  Indian  Islands,  by 

tbe  recent  earthquake.     In  Martinique,  the  Military  Hospital,  the  Treasury,  the 

Court  House,  and  the  Commissariat,  have  become  one  mass  of  undistinguishable 

tnins.    Upwards  of  350  houses  were  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  shock,  and 

the  terrified  inhabitants  who  survived  the  calamity  were  compelled  to  huddle 

together  in  tents  raised  in  the  public  squares.    At  the  dawn  of  morning,  upwards 

QfdOO  corpses  were  exposed  on  the  public  greens;  and  information  subsequently 

received  acquaints  us  that  700  bodies  have  been  dug  from  the  ruins  of  the 

habitations  which  the  earthquake  had  hurled  down. — The  shock  was  felt  at  sea 

170  miles,  at  Trinidad,  at  Demerara,  Grenada,  and  Berbiee  severally,  although 

in  nonp  of  these  districts  did  an  accident  occur.     At  St.  Kitt's  the  shock  was 

barelj  perceptible. — This  earthquake  appears  to  be  one  of  the  m(»st  dire  and 

disastrous  judgments  of  which  the  West  Indian  colonists  have  ever  been  tlie 

victims. 

The  Amount  bach  Countrv  Pats  towards  Government. — The  British 
people  pays  TOs.  each  per  annum  to  support  their  govmment,  which  is  the  most 
per  nead  and  less  per  cent  on  their  capital  in  Europe ;  the  Dutch  pay  24*.  each ; 
tiie  Danes^  French,  and  Irish,  208. ;  Austrians,  Portuguese,  and  Prussians,  158. ; 
the  other  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Turks,  128. ;  Hungarians,  Poles^ 
and  Russians,  8s. ;  Swedes,  Gs. ;  Norwegians,  ^s. ;  Swiss,  4s.  each.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  British  India,  128.  each ;  Bunnese,  Hindoos,  and  Persians,  about  3s.  fid. ; 
Anglo-Americans,  7s. ;  Brazillians  and  Mexicans,  48.  6d.  each ;  Chilians, 
Columbians,  Paraguayans,  and  Peruvians,  48. ;  Egyptians,  and  Moors,  2s. ; 
Arabians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays,  Thibetians,  Abyssinians,  and  Bengalesc, 
pay  Is.  each.  The  Australians,  wandering  Tartars,  Caffrece,  Ethiopians,  and 
American  Indians,  pay  no  taxes,  not  having  any  regular  government,  law,  or 
established  religion. 

It  appears  that  the  body  of  London  police  which  were  last  week  sent  down 
to  Mansfield  are  still  to  remain  there,  and  that  a  further  large  body  of  special 
constables  have  been  sworn  in  by  the  magistrates. 

The  fund  subscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  of  Millie,  the  assis- 
tant clerk  in  the  Newcastie  Savings'  Bank,  amounts  to  .£1,000,  of  which  sum 
tiie  Bank  has  contributed  £60,  being  one  year's  salary'  of  the  murdered  man. 

Hydrophobia. — A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Phelps,  Inspector  of  the  Nottingham 
night  watch,  was  attacked  with  this  dreadful  disease,  in  consoouence  of  being 
bit  by  a  dog  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  After  a  few  nays*  excruciat- 
ing snfi&ring,  it  terminated  his  life. 

Amongst  the  unfortunate  persons  who  have  doelarcd  themselves  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  durinc:  the  last  week,  will  be  found  (sec  Gazette,)  nine  widows,  whose 
husbands  had  lent  money  on  the  security  of  Turnpike  Trusts;  forty -seven  inn- 
keepers lately  in  business  on  the  (rreat  North  Iload;  eighty-six  postmasters 
ana  keepers  of  horses;  one  hundred  poor  players,  whrse  means  of  lite  have 
been  stolen  by  sundry  lions,  tigers,  goats,  monkeys,  and  fiddlers,  now  taking  the 
town;  two  statesmen  who  sold  thfir  stocks  of  political  honesty  without  due 
security  for  payment,  (Greenwich  and  South wark;)  and  three  parish  guardians 
who  neglected  their  own  affairs  under  the  pretence  of  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  poor. 

In  the  Court  of  King's  B<'iich,  on  Monday,  April  14,  a  rule  for  a  criminal  in 
formation  was  eranted  ii^ainBt  Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor,  for  aliliel  on  the  guardians 
of  the  parish  of  WanninstiT,  hi  the  Northern  Slar^  of  whirh  ho  is  the  proprietor. 
The  libel  imputed  the  death  of  two  boys  to  the  severity  of  the  workhouKC. 

Lord  Brougham,  Lord  and  Lady  William  Bentiiick,  Count  and  Countess 
Mole,  the  Count  do  Rayneval,  and  the  Count  do  Charaplatreux,  had  the  honour 
of  dinine:  on  tho  6th  of  April,  with  Louis  Phili)ipe  and  the  Royal  Fnmily. 
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The  packet  sliip  Ros<:iu8,  from  New  York,  brings  letters  and  papers  from 
that  ulace  to  the  26th  March,  and  Montreal  i  ntelUgence  to  the  21  stMarch.  By  these 
we  nnd  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine,  have  resolved  to  authorize 
Governor  Fairfield  to  withdraw  the  American  troops,  as  soon  as  he  shal!  be 
satisfied  that  Sir  John  Hanrey  has  abandoned  all  idea  of  occupying  the  disputed 
territory  with  a  military  force. 

France.— The  French  Court  party  is  in  ecstacies.  M.  Passy,  one  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  Opposition,  bnt  who  is  understood  to  have  gone  over  to  the  King, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Final  Settlement  of  the  Differences  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land.— We  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  long-protracted  negociations  on  the 
affairs  of  Belgium  and  Holland  have  at  length  reached  a  termination.  The 
treaties  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  between  them  and  the  five  Powers 
represented  in  Conference,  were  signed  Yesterday  afternoon. 

Spain. — Letters  and  papers  from  Madrid  of  the  9th  March  have  reached  as. 
The  Supreme  Council  of  War  has  decided  that  it  is  important  to  try  General 
Cordova,  whose  offence  renders  him  only  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  country.  One  of  Espartero's  paymasters  is  missing,  having  taken  with 
him  in  his  flight  70,0C)0  dollars  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  North.  Don  Caiios 
remains  at  Tolosu. 

Acco  .nts  from  Odessa  state,  that  there  is  an  insurrectionary  movement  going 
on  amongst  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  owing  to  the  abridgement  of  some 
privileges. 

The  general  tenour  of  the  last  accounts  from  Newfoundland,  which  are  to  the 
5th  March  exhibited  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  that  valuable  colony.  One  of 
the  letters  emphatically  states,  that  **  a  large  number  of  fishermen  are  out  of 
employment,  themselves  and  their  families  starving,  warehouses  are  broken  into 
and  plundered,  and  other  crimes  committed  with  impunity.  Many  merchants 
are  deteriuined  to  withdraw  their  capital,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  property." 

China.— Intelligence  has  just  been  received  of  another  dispute  with  the 
Chinese,  which  has  ended  in  the* stoppage  of  the  trade.  This  event  took  place 
in  December,  in  consequence  of  the  implication  of  Mr.  Innes,  a  merchant,  in  the 
smuggling  of  opium.  The  Chinese  have  insisted  that  Mr.  Innes  shall  quit  China 
iM'forc  the  trade  is  re-opened.  This  he  had  not  done,  and  the  stoppage 
continued. 

India — The  Government  have  received  despatches  from  India,  announcing 
the  highly  satisfactory  ititelligcnce  that  the  British  troops  had  taken  possession 
of  Ilydraba^l  and  Bukkeer  without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
The  Ameers  of  Scinde  have  likewise  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Auck- 
land, so  that  Russian  influence  has  experienced  a  most  signal  defeat  in  that  part 
of  Asia.  We  arc  happy  to  learn  that  Sir  Henry  Fane  retains  the  command  of 
the  Army  in  India. 

The  Russians  in  Circassia. — Accounts  have  been  received  from  Circassia 
which  for  the  present  appear  completely  to  dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  Russia 
to  a  stable  footing  in  that  country.  They  reach  to  the  I4th  of  December  in  the 
details  of  military  operations,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  which  the  Russians  have 
been  carrving  on  there;  but  there  are  advices  as  late  as  the  10th  ult.,  and  from 
their  silence  as  to  any  new  movement,  which  the  season  itself  would  almost  be 
an  efFcctuul  bar  to,  it  is  inferred  that  the  brave  inhabitants  remained  in  undis- 
tiirbed  pojsscssion  of  their  territ<»ry,  from  which  they  had  driven  the  invaders. 
I'Viiui  the  description  giveu  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  the  Russians  have  had 
to  cMcounter,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  alternative  hut  to  abandon  the  contest 
]t  is  stated  that  the  Russian  army,  8,(KX)  strong,  which  set  out  from  the  new 
tort  at  the  bay  of  Sfmez,  Nov.  2.5,  had  only  rcaclied  the  hills  which  bound  that 
mlU'V  to  tin'  north  late  on  the  '^th,  thus  taking:  thrri'  days  to  traverse  a  dis- 
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^«oce  which  a  passenger  on  fcM>t  could  accomplish  in  as  many  hours,  and  this 

Without  anv  devialion  from  the  line  of  march  for  purposes  of  aggression  or 

plunder.     In   the  yalley   through  which  they  passed  only  four  houses  were 

destroyed,  which  was  the  act  of  the  inhabitants,  who  set  them  on  fire  to  deprive 

"^he  Russians  of  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  which  was  of  the  most  inclement 

description.    As  they  proceeded,  all  that  could  be  done  by  unarmed  and  undis- 

^plined  masses  of  people  to  annoy  them  was  practised;  uiey  hung  continually 

«n  their  flank  and  rear,  and  kept  tliis  large  force,  a  considerable  portion  of 

"which  consisted  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  in  full  occupation.    A  few  days  pre- 

Tioaslv  the  whole  army  had  been  compelled  to  march  from  the  fort  of  Semez 

into  the  plain  of  Anapa,  to  meet  there  a  convoy  of  three  hundred  carts  with 

provisions  and  stores  for  the  fort,  brought  from  beyond  the  embouchure  of  the 

Kuban  under  the  escort,  along  the  plains  of  the  sea,  of  some  infantry  and  twelve 

hundred  cavalry,  who  dared  not  advance  further  till  joined  by  the  army  from 

Semez.    The  fate  of  Napoleon  on  his  advance  to  Moscow  was  common  in  the 

months  of  the  Circassian  population,  and  they  were  determined  to  subject  their 

invaders  to  the  same  consequences  by  laying  waste,  if  necessary,  the  whole  of 

the  country.    General  Raverski,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  force,  marched 

his  armj  early  in  December  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  and  was  safely 

intrenched  in  his  own  territory.    This  terminates  the  eleventh  campaign  of  Uie 

Russians  in  that  country,  since  the  fall  of  Anapa.    What  new  operations  the 

spring  may  bring  forth  remains  to  be  seen,  but  this  further  instance  of  dogged 

perseverance  by  Russia  in  a  favourite  object,  regardless  alike  of  the  waste  of 

money  and  of  life,  should  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  politicians. 


RESULT  OF  THE  DEBATE  ON  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MOTION. 

The  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  commenced  on  Monday,  and  has 
been  continued  nightly  since.  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  amendment  of  which 
he  had  g^ven  notice.  At  three  o'clock  this  morning  the  House  divided,  when 
the  numbers  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  original  motion 318 

For  the  amendment  moved  by  Sir  R.  Peel 296 

Majority  for  Ministers 22 

Mr.  Duncombe's  amendment,  which  went  to  call  for  further  substantial 
reform,  was  then  put  to  the  vote : — 

For  the  amendment 81 

Against  it 299 

Majority  against  further  reform 218 


The  stagnation  which  has  prevailed,  during  the  last  three  months,  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country,  is  producing  the  effects  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  result  from  its  continuance.  In  one  of  the  weekly  cotton  circulars 
received  from  Liverpool,  it  is  stated  **  that  the  average  consumption  of  cotton 
this  year  is  at  least  12  ^  cent,  less  than  last  year,  and  if  it  should  continue  on 
this  diminished  scale  the  falling  off  for  the  whole  year  will  be  100,000  bales  at 
least.  The  trade  have  only  taken  from  this  port  264,110  bales,  against  322,830 
bales  at  the  same  time  last  year,  showing  a  difference  of  3,770  bales  ^  week. 
Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  the  American  speculators  show  no  dispo. 
sition  to  relax  in  their  demands  for  high  prices  for  the  raw  material," 
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OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  reoord  the  demise  of  Sir  J.  Dunlop,  Bart.,  H.P.,  member  for  Ajnliife, 
which  took  jplace  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  family  residence  at  Hastings.  The  late  baronet, 
then  Captain  Dunlop,  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Ayr  in  June,  1885,  in  oppoeition  to 
Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart,,  and  was  created  a  baronet  by  the  present  ministry  on  the  coronatioa 
of  the  Qaeen,  in  June  last  He  married  in  Deeember,  183A,  Ladr  Harriet  Primrose,  eldMt 
daaghter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Roseberry,  and  sister  of  Lord  Dalmeny,  M.P.,  lyy  whom 
he  has  left  an  infant  family.  By  the  Hon.  Baronet's  death  a  racancy  is  caasaa  in  the 
representation  of  Ayrshire. 

On  Friday,  Anril  12,  in  consec^ueuce  of  a  fall,  the  Marquess  de  SemonTiUe,  aged  83. 

Lately,  at  Oxiord,  Professor  Rigaud.  Mr.  Risaud  was  matriculated  of  Exeter  College  at 
the  son  of  Stephen  Rigaud,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  April  Iff,  1794.  He  proceeded  BA  Norem- 
ber  9,  1797 ;  and  M.A.  November  21 ,  1799.  Senior  Proctor  of  the  Universitr,  1810. 
Reader  in  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Professor  of  Geometry,  in  the  same  year.  Delegate 
of  Accounts,  1824.  Delmto  of  the  Press,  1826.  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Radclme 
Obsenrer,  1827.  A  Vice  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  1837-8.  He  was  appointed  PubUe 
Examiner  on  occasion  of  the  alteration  of  the  statute  1801,  in  cotnunction  with  tho  oreaent 
Bishops  of  Uandaff  and  Exeter ;  sgain  in  1806,  and  lastly  in  18S5,  as  Examiner  in  Matbe* 
matics  and  the  Physical  Sciences,  when  another  change  took  place,  and  the  Clasaica]  and 
Mathematical  Examiners  became  distinct  offices.  Mr.  Rigaud  was  also  selected  br  the 
President  of  Masdalen  Colledge  (Dr.  Routh)  as  the  first  examiner  for  the  Johnson  Ma^ia- 
matical  Scholarship  in  1835. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Bfildmay,  from  the  effects  of  her 
clothes  baring  caught  fire  a  few  days  ago.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ashborton,  and 
will  be  long  regrett^  by  a  very  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  admiring  friends. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  at  Rome,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  G.C.B ,  aged  64.  His  mortal 
remains,  after  being  embalmed  at  Rome,  were  conveyed  to  Englandfor  interment  in  tiie 
hospital  of  St.  Katharine's,  in  the  Re^nt's  Park.  Sir  Herbert  was  attended  in  his  last 
momenta  by  his  intimate  personal  fnend,  the  Rev.  John  Ryle  Wood,  chaplain  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  who  proceeeded  from  Malte  to  Rome  to  visit  the  gallant 
General  on  learning  his  dangerous  illness. 

On  Thursday,  April  11,  John  Gait,  the  celebrated  author  of  several  popular  novels  and 
tales. 

Lately,  at  the  Chateau  of  ligoni^res,  Chatelain,  the  Count  de  Calonne,  one  of  the  noble 
remnanta  of  honor  of  ancient  France,  at  the  age  of  91years. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  annouce  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Michael  O'Sullivan,  Chief 
Justice  of  me  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  this  district,  wluch  event  took  place  at  half  past 
eleven  this  morning. — From  the  MontrealCourier. 

Intelligence  arrived  yesterday  morning  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Calodon.  This  causes 
a  vacancy  in  the  representetion  of  Tyrone  County. 


Prices  of  the  English  Funds  from  20  March  to  April  20 


Bank  Slock 200^  to  197 

Three  per  Cent,  red 93    to  92 

Throe  per  Cent  Consohi 93    to  921 

Consols  for  Account 98    to  93 


8i  per  Cent,  rod lOl^  to  901 

New  8|  per  Cento    ]00|   to  100| 

Long  Annuities 14       to  14 


The  average  prices  of  groin  for  the  past  month  have  been 
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TELESCOPIC  OBJECTS.— Mat. 

BouBLB  Staks.— 4*  Cwsiope*,  both  stars  red ;  6  jB  Cygni,  larjfe  star  red, 
***iallblac;  9  Lyr»;  39,  x  ami  p  Opiiinclii,  i;  Casu^iopea),  large  star  fine  white, 
'^all  ffamct;  46  »%  \,  S  and  4^  Cygnus;  8  Hercolis ;  39  Andromedae,  both  stars 
*^Bddish. 

NsBCLiE. — 8  min.  19  sec.  fioath  preceding  9  Hydri ;  a  little  North  of  26  /i 
^^enei;  2  deg.  north  following  77  c  LrsaB  Mnjoris;  soath  preceding  184  Camel- 

3»irdaIis(Bode):  north  following  ir  Cassiopea*;  near  14  Coma  Berenicis,  are 
ree  nebulae;  near  the  first  d  in  Virgo. 

The  planet  Satam  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  at  35  min.  after  3,  on  the 
■Horning  of  the  29th;  near  the  star  w  Ophiuchi,  in  R.  A.  16  hrs.  21  min.  59  sec. 
Dec. — 19  deg.  33  min.  35  sec. 


COMPUTED  PLACES  OF  GAMBARTS  NEBULOUS  COMET,  1839. 

May  3rd. — Comet  rises   ENE  ^  N,  at  25  min.  before  4  in   the  morning. 
Abont  1}  deg.  S  of  Mesarthim  Arictis. 

Right  Ascension  1  hr.  50  min.  37  sec.  Dec.  +  17  deg.  20  min.  18  sec. 
7th. — Rises  NE  by  E,  about  33  min.  before  4  a.m.;  forming  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  a  and  $  Arictis,  near  a  cluster  of  small  stars  of  the  seventh  mag- 
Qitude. 

Right  Ascension  2  hr.  3  min.  8  sec.  Dec.  -f  18  deg.  8  min.  36  sec. 
11th. — 4  deg.  S  of  a  Arietis;  passing  the  meridian  soon  after  that  star. 

.  Right  Asccnsion'2  hr.  16  min.  11  sec.  Dec.  -f  18  deg.  55  min.  36  sec. 
15th. — Rising  NE  by  E  j^  N,  at  8  min.  after  3  in  the  morning.     Near  the  star 
"  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in  the  back  of  Arictis,  following  that  star  about  2^. 
Right  Ascension  2  hr.  29  min.  47  sec.  Dec.  -{-  19  dug.  40  min.  48  sec. 
19th. — 2  deg.  following  the  double  star  c  Ariesis. 

Right  Ascension  2  hr.  43  min.  59  sec.  Dec  4~  ^^  ^^^n-  ^^  >iiiii-  ^^  ^^<*> 
23rd. — Rises  NE  by  E  ^  N,  about  3  a.in.  north,  following  8  and  f  Arietis, 
distant  from  the  latter  star  about  2  deg. 

Right  Ascension  2  hr.  5H  min.  47  sec.  Dec.  -f-  21  deg.  3  rain.  18  sec. 
27th  ^Rises  NE  by  E  }  N,  at  8  min.  before  3  in  the  morning     Equidistant 
from  the  stars  &\  and  (  Arietis,  preceding  the  former  star  about  14  deg. 
*  Right  Ascensi<m  3  hr.  16  min.  11  sec,  Dec.  -f  ^1  <1<^K*  ^^  mi'i*  59  sec. 

31st — Rises  in  the  NE,  at  15  n)in.  before  3  a.m.  2  deg.  following  the  brightest 
star  in  the  Pleiades  (17  Tauri.) 

Right  Ascension  3  hr.  30  min.  15  sec.  Dec.  +  ^'^  deg.  1 1  min.  48  sec. 

J.  R.  H. 


METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT, 
From  March  20th  to  April  20f»,    1839. 

Only  two  changes  of  the  wind  have  occurre<l  during  thin  moath  ;  and  these  have  been  attended  hj 
two  gpnftral  changes  of  the  weather.  During  the  firat  seven  days  the  wind  was  South-west,  and 
Wrst  irith  light  breezes  and  ocrasional  showers,  causing  the  fields  and  meadows  to  exhibit  a  striking 
improvement  in  their  ap]>earance,  and  the  croeusses  suddenlv  to  unAdd  their  resplendent  Cidours. 
The  2Mtfa  waa  a  cold  stormy  day,  each  storm  bringing  the  wind  more  towards  the  North,  and  at  ten 
at  night,  it  blew  directly  from  thai  quarter.  For  several  days  it  inclined  more  and  more  to  Eastward, 
and  then,  with  slight  variations,  remained  in  the  North-east  till  the  13th  of  April.  On  the 
2d,  3nl.  and  4th  of  April,  it  bh'W  a  very  strong  breeze,  antl  though  the  continued  cloudiness  of  the 
sky  prevented  any  great  severity  of  fW>st,  yet  during  those  three  days  the  thennomrter  in  the  daytime 
never  exceeded  34^*'.  The  power  of  the  sun's  rays,whcn  he  had  the  occasional  chance  of  shining,  mtxle* 
rated  atlengtii  the  severity  of  the  daily  temperature,  and  on  tlie  7th,  though  the  morning  was  sharp, 
it  bad  the  etTtict  of  drawing  th«  wind  rather  towards  the  South ;  Imt  at  niglit  it  c«me  back  to  the  old 
qnartcT,  fW>m  which  it  again  blew  with  almost  its  former  strength  till  the  day  before  it  changed. 
On  the  1 3th  and  14th  there  was  much  hesitation  and  variableness,  and  on  the  latter  day  a  very  strong 
inclination  again  to  fix  itself  in  the  North-east.  On  the  l.Oth,  however,  there  was  a  lively  bn»cze  from 
the  South,  and  the  wind  has  been  between  that  quarter  and  the  West  ever  since,  with  occasional 
showers  of  rain,  and  a  moderate  tem)>eratnre. 

80  long  and  so  strong  a  North-east  wind  has  often  bt«n  known  later  in  the  spring,  but  not  often 
in  the  month  of  April  Th«T«'  is  evidently  no  wind  iKruliur  to  any  jieriod  of  tlu*  year  except  the 
North-«*a"'t  wind  to  May  nnd  June. 
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RETRIBUTION: 

OR 

THE   THREE   GRAVES. 

(A  November  Evening  Tale  J 

HsATHBBPELL  wos  a  Straggling  moorside  village  in  the  North-riding  of 
Yorkshire ;  it  had  its  hum  and  its  hrigg,  the  former  had  even  acquired 
some  celehrity  from  an  anecdote  or  two  preserved  from  dark  traditional 
times :  though  its  stream  was  shallow,  and  in  summer  often  nearly  dry, 
yet  it  answered  the  miller's  purposes,  and  sometimes  came  down  roaring 
and  raving  in  fearful  spates  of  a  winter  s  night.  The  Monks  of  Foun- 
tains had  a  Chantry  there — a  very  humble  scion  of  the  magnificent 
mother  establishment ;  but  they  therefore  detached  a  few  of  their  brethren 
to  this  bleak  spot,  to  take  spiritual  charge  thereof.  The  matter  to  which 
we  are  about  to  refer,  chanced  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  his  son,  that  dread  and 
puissant  prince,  the  Eighth  of  his  name.  The  people  who  form  the 
drama,  are  few  and  obscure,  and  the  ground  whereon  they  were  grouped, 
solitary  and  dreary.  From  their  humbleness,  heaven  seemed  to  have  so 
cast  their  lot  as  they  might  have  been  blameless ;  but  accident,  nature,  or 
the  devil,  crossed  their  happier  destiny.  Between  Oswald  the  miller 
and  his  conventual  brethren,  there  was,  as  of  need,  frequent  occasion  of 
commerce :  he  was  a  discreet  and  a  thriving  carl,  and  a  devout  vassal  of 
holy  church.  There  was  an  old  ruined  hall  or  mansion  house,  to  «hose 
whilom  masters  half  of  the  hamlet  and  much  of  the  neighbouring  land 
had  appertained ;  but  the  ancient  knightly  family  had  been  mined  in  the 
late  sad  wars — The  heir  was  a  Yorkist,  and,  if  alive,  was  probably  a 
s  2 
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wanderer  in  foreign  climes ;  and  Fulmer,  an  old  haoger-on  of  the  op« 
rooted  race,  bad  some  how  or  other  contrived  so  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  those  who  had  the  power,  that  he  had  obtained  in  some  sort  posses- 
sion of  the  dismantled  edifice — it  was  his  undisputed  home,  his  mule  fed 
in  the  paddock,  and  he  gathered  the  apples  of  its  orchard.  Like  Oswald 
the  miller,  be  was  well  seen  and  protected  by  the  holy  brethren  of  the  chan- 
try, and  was  sometimes  entrusted  as  "  a  ryght  honest  and  discrete  knave  '* 
with  commissions  to  the  parent  abbey,  and  some  affair  or  other  oft  times 
called  him  away  from  Heatherfell.  Though  in  other  substance  and  cir- 
cumstance he  vaunted  not  much  above  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ham- 
let, yet,  his  residence  at  the  hall,  and  his  favour  with  the  brethren  of  the 
chantry,  won  for  him  some  note  where  all  were  humble.  Our  subject 
involves  also  one  other  personage,  who  lived  alone,  close  on  the  moor 
edge,  his  name  was  Miles  Joscelyn;  he  was  a  morose  impracticable 
character,  his  disposition  was  as  drear  and  solitary  as  his  dwelling ;  bis 
hard  features  were  scarred  and  cicatrized  by  wounds  received  in  desperate 
civil  coil,  for  though  he  now  carried  no  badge,  nor  ever  talked  of  by- 
gone days,  he  was  understood  to  be  the  retainer  of  some  ruined  Yorkist 
knight.  He  rivalled  Master  Fulmer  in  being  a  clerk  of  some  skill,  and 
in  cases  where  there  was  need  for  the  signature  of  a  witness,  his  pre- 
sence would  be  requested,  and  he  would  even,  though  ever  with  an  ill 
grace,  assist  the  miller  in  his  accounts.  The  three  friars  who  served  the 
chantry  were  compelled  ever  and  anon  in  Fulmer *s  absence  to  be  be- 
holden to  the  clerkship  of  this. discourteous  man;  but  there  was  small 
love  lost  between  them ;  the  grim  visage  of  the  old  soldier  was  doubly 
grim  when  his  eye  fell  uiK)n  a  friar's  cowl,  and  the  holy  fraternity  were 
no  niggards  in  their  return  of  ill-will.  A  tacit  and  conventional  hatred 
existed  between  him  and  Fulmer ;  it  had  no  tongue — they  aspersed  not, 
neither  reviled  each  other,  but  if  they  chanced  to  cross  on  their  way,  then 
did  the  whole  man  of  each  give  instant  note  and  sign  of  it.  The  solitude 
affected  by  Joscelyn,  the  inflexibility  with  which  he  closed  his  humble 
door  against  every  visitor,  and  occasional  journeys  he  undertook  towards 
the  north  border,  which  he  condescended  to  explain  by  saying  that  he 
had  thereabouts  a  brother  who  was  a  thriving  yeoman,  rendered  him  sus- 
pected of  being  the  possessor  of  hidden  wealth. 

It  happened  one  moonless  October  night,  the  last  named  individual 

having  been  out  on  one  of  his  northern  expeditions,  thnt  the  half-starved 
animal,  on  which  he  was  wont  to  ride  forth,  was  seen  standing  at  the 

lowly  door  of  his  master  s  dwelling ;  the  ancient  hobiler  s  or  light  horse- 
man s  saddle  was  still  on  its  back  ;  the  steed  had  probably,  like  him  to 
whom  he  pertained,  seen  better  days ;  and  he  now  stood  motionless  and 
disconsolate,  "  drooping  like  one  forlorn,'*  as  one  in  short,  who,  wretched 
as  had  been  his  recent  lot,  had  been  reached  by  some  near  misfortune. 
Who  first  observed  the  poor  old  horse,  who  thus  came  masterless  to  his 
master *s  door,  we  have  no  accurate  information ;   but  ns  at  the  time 
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^Mcified  almost  all  the  denizens  of  Heatherfell  were  {"  their  brows  in 
•bomdy  biggen  bound  *')  enjoying  the  genuine  rest  which  labour  earns, 
the  news  was  not  afloat  till  the  morrow,  that  Miles  Joscelyn  had  met  some 
dire  misbap^his  horse  had  returned  without  him;  and  it  afterwards 
pnnred,  that  on  a  diligent  search  of  the  part  of  the  moor  over  which  his 
load  lay,  no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered.  When  mysterious  and 
melancholy  events  occur,  more  especially  in  a  small  remote  community, 
where  for  a  lapse  of  years  day  after  day  steals  on,  each  so  like  his  precur- 
sor, that  all  sink  alike  into  the  gulph  of  time  unnoted — ^when  I  say, 
something  dismal  and  striking  occurs  in  such  a  spot,  it  is  the  nature  and 
wont  of  thoee  who  inhabit  it  to  cougiegate  together,  to  utter  their  sur- 
mises and  whisper  tlieir  fearful  doubts,  to  profit  by  the  conjectures  of 
others,  or  to  magnify  their  own  sagacity.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  zest 
which  some  dark  suspicious  deed  gives  to  society.  This  invariable  im- 
pulse had  coUected  an  anxious  group  round  the  small  religious  house 
annexed  to  the  chantry,  whose  brethren  eagerly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
such  (acts  as  were  connected  with  the  awful  disappearance  of  their  late 
neighbour.  Various  opinions  were  promulgated,  and  Oswald  the  miller, 
with  a  sanctified  face,  after  many  crossings  and  pious  exclamations,  said, 
"The  more  marvel  is  it,  neighbours,  that  |)Oor  Master  Joscelyn  hath 
come  to  this  ill  chance,  seeing  he  was  a  quiet  harmless  man,  and  as  it 
sholde  seeme,  had  ne'er  an  enemy.'* 

Fulmer  cast  an  angi-y  glance  at  the  miller,  observing  that  all  e^es 
were  stmightway  turned  upon  him,  and  said,  *'  Marry,  he  was  like  other 
men — ^he  had  enemies.  Nay,  I  will  take  on  me  to  avouch,  that  hanii- 
less  as  he  might  be,  he  had  ne'er  a  well-wilier  in  the  hamlet  I  trow, 
miller,  even  thou  thyself  wert  no  exception." 

This  was  uttered  bitingly,  and  the  good  Oswald  turned  pale.  **  Nay," 
quoth  he,  "  thou  art  shrewd  of  thy  tongue,  neighbour  Fulmer, — I  would 
but  have  uttered  my  poor  thought.  Marry,  and  I  think  the  worst  ill- 
wilier  he  had  amongst  us  would  ne'er  have  laid  foul  hands  upon  him ; 
and  though  I  be  a  fool,  my  little  wit  may  shoot  the  right  way  for  once. 
Masters,  I  would  I  might  hang  if  1  read  not  this  riddle." 

"  Speak  then,  good  knave,"  said  Father  Anthony,  the  elder  of  the 
monks,  "  we  like  not  these  uncertainties." 

"  Masters,"  said  Oswald,  "  so  sure  as  St  Wilfrid  is  in  heaven,  I  do 
think  that  his  own  hand  hath  done  him  to  death." 

*'  And  wherefore  dost  thou  so  deem,  I  pray  thee  ?  " 

'^  He  was  ever  an  awfu'  murmurer  at  the  world  and  the  time,  and  he 
has  been  heard  to  say  he  would  never  bide  here  after  he  listed  to  go  hence." 

*'  Nay,  those  are  foul  words,  neighbour ;  and  it  may  be  the  tempter 
hath  taken  profit  of  his  grim  and  unthankful  mood.  When  didst  thou 
hear  him  thus  deliver  himself  P  " 

"  Holy  St.  Wilfrid  !  it  was  not  I,  not  I  that  heard  him,  but  they  do 
say  he  was  wont  thus  to  give  forth  his  discontents." 
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This  oracular  sentence  was  accepted  for  want  of  better  evidence,  for 
the  present  need,  without  more  comment.  No  one  asked  who  they  were 
that  said  it,  but  with  shuddering  gestures  the  elders  of  the  hamlet,  headed 
by  the  friars,  proceeded  to  the  lowly  tenantless  dwelling  of  the  missing 
man,  to  search  for  some  clue  or  vestige  which  might  direct  or  confirm 
conjecture.  As  they  approached  the  spot,  the  most  garrolous  tcmgnes 
sank  into  silence,  and  on  reaching  the  door,  some  even  shrunk  back,  as  if 
in  the  fear  of  beholding  some  appalling  sight. 

"  I  pray  thee,"  said  the  principal  friar,  *'  go  thou  in,  Master  Folmer, 
for  thou  art  of  stout  unquailing  stomach,  and  shalt  deliver  unto  ns  what 
thou  seest." 

"  Marry  and  that  will  1,  Father  Anthony, — T  have  often  brooked  the 
evil  eye  of  Master  Joscelyn,  when  it  was  charged  with  a  curse,  but  it 
brought  me  nor  fear  nor  hurt.'* 

And,  thus  sa3dng,  with  a  reckless  air  he  crossed  the  threshold.  The 
dwelling  consisted  of  three  apartments,  one  below,  and  two  smaller  ones 
above ;  the  lower  one  contained  a  crazy  stool  and  table,  on  the  which 
stood  an  hour>gIass,  which  had  probably  many  days  ago  shed  its  sands. 
In  the  room  above,  to  which  access  was  obtained  by  a  narrow  tottering 
ladder,  was  a  flock  bed,  and  against  the  wall  leaned  a  rusty  lance,  together 
with  an  iron  cap  and  a  well-worn  jack,  or  leathern  cuirass,  and  other  cast 
off  harness  of  an  old  soldier.  A  rusted  lock  secured  the  inner  room  or 
closet,  but  it  was  easily  forced,  and  therein  lay  a  much-used  book  of  large 
dimensions,  confined  by  brazen  clasps,  and  written  in  strange  characters, 
and  inside  the  cover  was  inscribed,  "  Philip  Clanville,  Knight,  hys  Bokc 
of  Lyfe."  No  one  had  ascended  with  Fulmer,  and  he  now  rejoined  the 
anxious  party  below,  who  awaited  him  in  pale  expectation,  with  the 
above  mentioned  prize  under  his  arm,  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  whereon  was 
inscribed  in  rude  but  legible  writing,  the  following  rhyme  : — 

**  Menne,  who  on  mee  doe  mowe  and  scoffe, 
I  bidde  to  yee  farewell, 
My  mortalle  wede  I  will  doe  offe, 
Withouten  passynge  belle. 

**  And  ye  salle  bake  ne  spyced  bredde, 
Ne  tapyr  brenne  for  mee, 
And  ye  salle  lose  witboutte  remedde 
My  mortuaric  fee.'' 

Fulmer,  having  offered  the  paper  to  Friar  Anthony,  who  though  a 
ryghte  pious  and  holy  man  had  small  craft  in  clerkship,  and  being  him- 
self besought  to  render  the  contents  of  the  scroll  to  the  gaping  audience, 
consented  to  the  general  entreaty.     When  he  had  uttered  the  line, 

"  My  mortalle  wede  I  will  doe  offe," 

all  crossed  themselves,  and  the  miller  burst  forth  into  self-congratulations 
on  his  own  sagacity,  "  Lo  ye  now,  neighbours  I  **  he  exclaimed,  *'  but 
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ntm  ye  did  mock  at  my  judgment, — ^bnt  methinks  this  scroll  is  a  just 
WitBSSBy  and  worthily  avengeth  my  despised  witte." 

The  friaxB  at  once  denounced  Joscelyn  as  an  impious  and  heretical 
adf-slayer,  who  not  only  had  done  himself  to  death,  but  as  it  might  ap* 
pear  fiom  the  wicked  scroll  he  left  behind  him,  had  been  instigated  to  the 
firal  deed  by  the  devil  himself,  in  hatred  of  them  and  their  function,  and 
In  purposed  contempt  of  the  rites  of  holy  church.  Father  Anthony  fas- 
tened a  pale  and  troubled  gaze  on  the  ponderous  volume,  which  Fulmer 
had  now  laid  on  the  table.  "  God  witteth,"  quoth  he,  "  what  may  be  in 
yon  boke — ^it  hath  an  awful  look,  and  the  handling  of  it  may  ill  stand 
with  our  safety." 

Fulmer  in  support  of  the  wise  suggestion  of  the  worthy  firiar,  owned 
that  he  had  felt  it  increase  in  weight  as  he  bore  it  down  the  stairs,  and 
that  he  now  perceived  himself  to  be  somewhat  sick  and  diseased.  It  was 
instantly  agreed  that  it  was  little  for  the  health  of  those  who  were  there 
assembled  to  remain  within  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  book,  which 
there  was  small  doubt  contained  either  witchcraft  or  heresy.  As  all,  with 
one  accord,  quitted  the  solitary  ill-omened  dwelling,  the  general  attention 
was  called  to  the  wretched  half-famished  horse ;  and  Fulmer  remarked, 
that  holy  church  would  not  be  utterly  despoiled  of  her  dues,  since,  for  so 
poor  a  knave  as  Miles  Joscelyn,  the  horse  would  prove,  with  small  core 
and  somewhat  better  food,  a  fair  death -fee. 

"  Be  it  far  from  us  ! "  exclaimed  Father  Anthony, — "  be  it  far  from 
us !  We  wot  not  what  devices  may  be  in  the  beast ;  his  master  liked  us 
ill,  and  those  who  are  skilled  in  like  wisdom,  do  know  and  testify  that 
the  fiend  himself  doth  oft  assume  the  form  and  semblance  of  a  steed, 
therein  to  play  his  pestilent  game,  to  the  overthrow  and  mishap  of  good 
men.*' 

Dame  Maud,  the  miller's  wife,  who  allowed  nothing  to  pass  at  Hea- 
therfell  without  her  participation,  and  who  had  therefore  followed  the 
party  to  Joscelyn's  dwelling,  permitted  her  covetousness  to  prevail  over 
her  superstition.  She  came  courtseying  forward  and  reminded  her  hus- 
band that  his  old  grey  dobbin  was  wholly  blind  of  one  eye,  and  nearly 
so  with  the  other — that  it  was  lame  of  a  hind  leg,  and  to  sum  up  the  list 
of  its  misfortunes,  that  it  would  be  twenty  years  old  come  next  Martle- 
mas :  she  therefore  sagely  suggested,  that  as  it  was  against  the  holy  bro- 
thers of  the  chantry  Miles  Joscelyn  and  the  devil  held  their  grudge,  it 
was  like  the  beast  might  go  peaceably  enough  with  Oswald,  especially  if 
their  good  reverences  would  exorcise  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water. 
Now  Maud,  by  the  excellence  of  her  simnels  and  wassail  bread,  had  so 
conciliated  the  fair  esteem  of  the  three  friars,  that  she  was  the  bolder  to 
prefer,  and  they  the  more  willing  to  grant,  this  seasonable  petition. 
The  horse  was  exorcised  and  sprinkled  the  same  evening,  and  grey  dob- 
bin consigned  to  the  tanner.  The  younger  of  the  friars  was  despatched 
with  an  account  of  what  had  passed  at  Heatherfell  to  the  Abbot  of 
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FouDtains,  and  charged  to  make  especial  report  concemiDg  the  mysterioiis 
volume,  which,  "  in  the  brief  handlyng  thereof,  had  rendered  Master 
Fulmer,  in  despite  of  his  good  and  stalwart  stomach,  manrelloiis  fiiint  and 
diseased ;  and  that  those  who  did  approach  somewhat  nigh  thereto,  weie 
soon  put  back  and  abashed  by  its  pestilent  qualities." 

For  some  days  after  the  above-mentioned  event,  the  little  mooiaide 
hamlet  wore  a  peculiar  countenance  of  gloom  and  silence — the  fint 
emotion  it  excited,  with  the  audible  wonderment  and  strcmg  ejaculatkm 
it  then  elicited,  had  given  room  to  a  tacit  but  more  deep  and  lasting  feel* 
ing  of  awe.  The  weather  was  becoming  chill  and  the  sky  gloomy,  and 
there  was  something  unusually  sullen  and  melancholy  in  the  gioana  of 
the  wind  as  it  came  sweeping  over  the  wide  bleak  moor.  The  people 
now  cared  to  say  little  about  Miles  Joscelyu ;  but  that  they  thought  of 
nothing  else  was  visible  from  their  sad  and  significant  looks,  and  a  most 
unwonted  propensity  to  silence.  As  for  passing  the  solitary  house  after 
the  falling  of  the  first  evening  shadows,  or  before  day  had  fully  risen,  it 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  even  at  any  hour  it  was  a  deed  of  hardihood 
to  wander  alone  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  no  wonder,  when  we  consider 
among  other  matters  that  the  ''  terrible  boke  "  still  abided  there.  Such 
was  the  aspect  of  Heatherfell  for  the  first  four  days  after  the  matter  we 
have  recorded,  when  things  took  a  new  turn,  and  a  most  ghastly,  wonder- 
ful, and  astounding  event  chanced  unto  Master  Oswald  the  miller. 

It  so  befell,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  Miles  Joscelyn,  tlie  wind,  which  had  contented  itself  with  hollow 
sighs  and  sudden  impatieut  ravings,  now  burst  into  a  sweeping  tempest ; 
the  bum,  which  we  have  intimated  was  sometimes  swollen  into  a  wasteful 
flood,  now  rushed  a  black  and  troubled  torrent,  overflowing  its  narrow 
channel,  tearing  and  loosening  the  boggy  soil,  as  it  rolled  impetuously 
along ;  the  moon  now  hidden,  and  anon  casting  a  pale  and  affirighted  gleam 
from  among  the  clouds  which  hurried  over  her  dbk,  only  rendered  the 
scene  more  desolate.  Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  as  Master  Fulmer  was 
sitting  in  sad  and  sober  wise  alone,  as  it  might  be  one  hour  or  so  before 
midnight  chime,  and  was  just  swallowing  down  his  wonted  night-cup  of 
spiced  ale,  and  thinking  to  dofl*  his  doublet,  and  lay  him  down  to  his 
rest,  the  wind  began  to  howl  round  the  old  chamber  with  such  gusty  and 
dismal  sound,  that,  albeit  he  was  a  stout  wight  and  little  there  was  that 
might  make  him  quail  of  his  hardihood,  he  did  stand  awhile  suspended 
in  his  thought. — "  Beshrew  my  heart,"  quoth  he,  "  if  this  be  not  goodly 
gear.  Out  on  thee,  Reuben  Fulmer  !  Art  thou  turned  to  a  babe  or  an 
old  woman,  that  the  wind  cannot  blow  over  the  moor  but  thou  most 
quake ! " 

He  again  listened,  and  verily,  to  the  justification  of  his  valour,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  voice  of  the  tempest  gave  utterance  to  cries  of 
marvellously  doleful  and  wailing  sound ;  and  as  Reuben  Fulmer  did  as 
it  were  put  all  his  senses  into  the  single  faculty  of  listening,  he  did  think 
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Out  h]8  own  name  xose  distinctly  on  his  ear^  amid  the  quaint  sounds  and 
^ntastic  babblings  of  the  night-blast.    It  booteth  not  to  deny  that  a  sore 
ping  of  dismay  did  smite  into  his  heart — he  listened  again,  and  drew 
^igh  the  lattice,  when  in  a  pause  of  wind,  the  sounds  shaped  themselves 
^Xito  articulate  words,  and  he  could  clearly  distinguish  that  a  voice  of 
lamentation  did  cry  unto  him,   *'  Oh,  Reuben  !    Reuben  !   Reuben  ! " 
*Ilie  knees  of  Fulmer  smote  together,  and  his  cheek  became  blanched, 
^od  he  muttered  between  his  chattering  teeth, ''  Mother  of  mercy !  he  b 
^ome— and  he  calleth  me !  *'    With  a  feeling  of  desperation  he  ap- 
proached and  opened  the  lattice,  impelled  in  spite  of  himself,  to  face  his 
appalling  summoner ;  but  he  was  strangely  relieved  of  the  wild  disorder 
which  had  confounded  his  senses,  on  beholding,  in  the  light  of  a  moon- 
beam,  which  had  just  struggled  through  the  enveloping  clouds,  the  form 
of  his  living  neighbour  and  comrade,  Oswald  the  miller,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  weed-grown  walk  which  led  to  the  entrance, 
ottering  the  most  piteous  implorings.     The  moment  Fulmer  was  satis* 
fied  that  it  was  indeed  Oswald  who  called  him,  he  bade  him  be  silent  and 
he  would  presently  come  and  fetch  him  in ;  he  snatched  up  his  taper, 
and  having  unbarred  the  door,  without  seeking  explanation,  he  hurried 
the  now  mute  and  shuddering  miller  into  the  room  from  whence  he  had 
descried  him :  he  then  raised  the  light  and  scrutinized  the  appearance 
of  the  unseasonable  visitor, — and  wild  and  unseemly  forsooth  it  was. 
The  man's  jaw  shook  as  with  a  cold  ague-fit,— ^his  clothes  were  drenched 
by  the  driving  sleety  showers, — his  eyes  stared  forth  an  aimless  and  idiot 
stare.     Fulmer  gazed  on  the  spectacle  presented  by  his  comrade  with  a 
mixed  sensation  of  anger  and  confusion ;  it  was  plain  to  him  that  terror 
grasped  and  convulsed  the  whole  man,  to  the  subjugation  of  every  other 
feeling  and  faculty ;  to  stem  inquiry,  or  impetuous  remonstrance,  the 
miller  was  equally  inaccessible, — and  Fulmer,  whom  no  degree  of  alarm 
could  have  so  transfonned,  while  he  despised  the  utter  prostration  of  his 
comrade,  was  struck  with  an  agitating  sense  of  the  embarrassment  in 
which  it  might  involve  himself.     Having  employed  threats,  cursings, 
soothings,  equally  in  vain,  he  began  to  apprehend  from  the  fallen  jaw 
and  livid  hue  of  his  friend,  that  he  would  fall  into  a  death-swoon :  he 
gazed  on  him  fixedly  and  eagerly,  debating  within  himself,  while  such 
mutterings  as  the  following  passed  his  lips : — "  Were  it  so — what  then  ? 
It  were  surely  a  fear  the  less.     Dolt !  idiot !    Why  came  he  here  ?   No, 
no,  he  must  go  hence,  or  dead  or  alive,  ere  day  dawn."     He  glanced  at 
the  flagon  which  had  held  his  spiced  night  drink,  and  with  joy  perceived 
it  was  not  quite  exhausted ;  with  all  the  pains  and  patience  he  could 
command,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  drops  of  the  stimulat- 
ing beverage  down  the  throat  of  the  miserable  Oswald,  and  after  a  whife 
was  rewarded  for  his  hospitality  by  a  stare  of  something  like  recognition ; 
presently  speech  followed,  and  ere  Fulmer  could  ask  the  cause  of  his 
piteous  plight,  the  miller  began  in  broken  phrase  to  disburthen  his  mind. 
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— "  Oh,  Reuben  Fufaner,"  he  cried,  "  he  k  come  again — ^the  stomi  has 
brought  him." 

"  Fool !— dolt  !>-idiot !— Who  !  What  has  the  atom  hrou^t  ?  " 

'*  Nay,  Fuhner,  I  cannot  speak  his  name — ^but  thou  knowesl-^it  is 
he,  who  ought  to  be  quiet,  that  is  come  back.  Oh,  Reuben,  what  a  look 
he  gave ! " 

'*  What  a  look  indeed  !  Thy  own  idiot  fears  have  conjured  up  some 
devilry  to  destroy  us." 

"  Oh,  Reuben !  I  have  ever  heard  that  no  evil  deed  can  be  hidden 
from  the  eye  that  looketh  on  the  dark  moor  at  midnight,  as  on  the  Mon- 
day market.     He  saw  us,  Reuben,  and  we  shall  never  be  at  peace.'* 

"  Coward !  babbler ;  If  there  do  yet  abide  any  renmant  of  man  in  thee, 
vex  me  no  more  with  thy  riddles. — By  my  haHdom,  if  thou  speak  not 
sense,  I  will  rid  thee  of  thy  fears  at  a  blow  \" 

This  menace  and  the  look  and  gesture  that  accompanied  it,  wrought 
its  effect ;  and  the  miller,  in  broken  accents,  related  that  his  dame  being 
diseased  with  the  old  ache  in  her  jaw,  had  put  on  her  flannel  coif  and 
betaken  herself  betime  to  bed ;  that  his  knave  had  likewise  gone  to  his 
dormitory,  and  that  he,  not  liking  to  be  alone,  was  preparing  to  join  the 
partner  of  his  slumber,  when  the  thundering  rush  of  the  mill-wear  in- 
duced him  to  open  his  door  and  to  look  out — when,  lo,  and  behold !  a 
broad  white  moon-beam  exhibited  to  him  the  well  known  features  of 
Miles  Joscelyn,  looking  up  from  the  vortex  of  the  mill-pool,  and  pite- 
ously  waving  his  head  from  side  to  side.  "  It  was  ill  done,"  added  Os- 
wald, in  a  sobbing  voice,  *'  to  come  and  scare  me.  Why,  beshrew  him ! 
did  he  not  rather  come  to  thee,  who  wert  ever  at  odds  with  him  P" 

"  Because/'  replied  the  other,  "  phantoms  ever-  visit  cowards.  But 
hark  ye,  does  that  old  mill-clack  your  wife  wot  of  this  coil  ?" 

"  I  trow  not — I  trow  not.  When  I  saw  it,  it  did  take  from  me  my 
witte  and  my  myghte,  and  I  knew  not  even  that  I  fled  hither." 

*'  Here,  however,  thou  mayest  not  abide — I  will  return  with  thee. 
But  I  warn  thee,  good  man  Oswald,  that  there  be  no  more  of  this  fool's 
gear !  If  the  ghost  come  again  thou  hadst  best  try  goodly  substance 
against  his  shadow — 'twill  be  less  peril  to  thee  than  chafing  my  humour." 

Fulmer  lighted  his  lantern,  and  in  spite  of  the  terror  and  reluctance  of 
Oswald,  took  the  path  which  led  to  the  mill  by  a  short  cut,  holding  the 
light,  shrouded  by  his  cloak,  with  one  hand,  and  lending  his  tottering 
comrade  the  sui)port  of  the  other.  Fulmer  was  deeply  perturbed,  albeit 
he  dreamed  not  that  this  coil  came  of  ought  but  the  faint  courage  of 
Oswald ;  but  that  was  evil  enough  for  one  who  stood  in  the  shoes  of 
Master  Fulmer.  The  miller,  though  he  liked  not  to  own  it,  adopted  the 
other's  conviction,  and  was  gradually  regaining  his  usual  state  of  nerve 
and  sense,  when  the  sound  of  rushing  waters  announced  their  near  ap- 
proach to  the  spot  where,  amid  the  whirl  and  foam  of  the  wear,  Oswald 
had  met  the  gaze  whose  basilisk  properties  bad  well  nigh  smitten  him  to 
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the  eirdi.  On  arrinng  at  the  brink  of  the  pool, "  Now  for  the  ghost !  *' 
aaid  Fulmer,  uplifting  his  lantern ;  but  he  involuntarily  shrunk  back  a 
lew  paces,  on  observing  a  dark  substance  of  suspicious  appearance  which, 
though  withheld  by  some  obstacle  from  floating  farther,  was  continually 
changing  its  position  by  the  force  of  the  eddy.  Fulmer,  without  speak- 
ing, now  closely  approached  the  pool,  and  bending  almost  into  it,  scruti- 
nized the  suspicious  object  as  intensely  as  his  feeble  light,  for  the  moon 
no  longer  availed,  would  permit  The  vagaries  of  the  stream  again 
threw  the  face  uppermost,  but  the  visage  had  been  so  dealt  with  by  the 
dashing  it  had  undergone  against  the  rough  stones  which  formed  the 
dam,  and  which,  by  having  caught  some  part  of  the  raiment  of  the 
corpse,  had  arrested  its  progress  down  the  stream,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  this  being  Miles  Joscelyn ;  yet,  by  some  internal 
conviction  Fulmer  knew  him. — "  He  is  there  in  good  sooth,*'  said  he; 
**  and  now  what  counsel  were  best  ^ "  Marry,  it  was  small  wit  in  us  to 
dig  the  hole  so  nigh  the  chaffing  of  the  stream,  in  that  loose  bog !  I 
warrant  yon  roaring  spate  has  toni  away  the  grave  and  its  dweller  to- 
gether. 

Oswald,  far  less  terrified  by  the  substance  than  the  shadow,  now 
recollected  himself,  and  proposed  that  they  should  free  the  corpse  from 
the  impediments  by  which  it  was  held,  and  let  it  float  down  the  lower 
current,  but  Fulmer,  after  some  small  debate  within  himself,  resolved  on 
another  course ;  he  bade  the  miller  re-enter  his  dwelling  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  and  if  his  help-mate  should  have  taken  note  of  his  absence,  to 
account  for  it  by  some  discreet  evasion  ;  to  make  all  fast,  betake  himself 
to  his  bed,  and  leave  the  discovery  of  the  body  to  Simon  his  prentice, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  first  asteer  in  the  morning.  "  Mark  me,"  he 
added, ''  were  thy  midnight  visit  to  the  hall  to  reach  the  ears  and  be 
prated  of  by  the  tongues  of  our  neighbours,  we  were  lost  men.  Thou 
mayest  gabble  as  thou  wilt,  when  Simon  raises  his  hue  and  cry.  They 
will  be  fiun  to  seek  my  advice,  and  I  will  so  guide  matters  that  all  shall 
be  well.'* 

Oswald  found  his  way  to  his  dormitory  much  encouraged  by  the  audi- 
ble repose  of  his  dame,  whose  rest  had  been  so  invaded  the  preceding 
night  by  the  springing  and  stinging  of  an  angry  nerve,  laid  bare  by  a 
bollow  tooth,  and  her  energies  were  so  exhausted,  that  her  night  posset 
had  proved  a  potent  anodyne,  and  the  howl  of  the  tempest  a  composing 
Inllaby,  so  that  she  scarcely  noticed  the  arrival  of  Oswald.  The  latter, 
however,  felt  no  soporific  influence ;  and  after  much  restless  fidgeting, 
began  to  exclaim  aloud  at  the  marvel  of  a  woman  sleeping  undisturbed 
through  a  night  that  might  call  up  the  dead.  Having  thus  purposely 
waked  his  companion,  he  began  to  magnify  his  own  terror  of  the 
tempest,  telling  her  that  during  the  night  he  had  taken  small  repose, 
since  the  creaking  of  the  old  timbers  and  shaking  of  the  building  had 
made  him  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  mill ;  that  the  darkness  and  the 
T  2 
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violence  of  the  wind  had  so  haffled  him  he  had  done  small  good  by 
watching,  and  as  now  dawn  was  hreaking,  he  would  e'en  up  and  see  what 
damage  had  chanced.  To  this  the  dame  offered  some  drowsy  encourage- 
ment, and  Oswald  again  hied  down  to  the  brink  of  the  wear-pool.  There 
still  was  the  body,  and  the  face,  if  face  that  could  be  called,  the  featom 
whereof  had  become  one  grim  and  fearful  mass  from  the  bruising  and 
beating  against  the  rugged  stones  of  the  dam,  which  the  busy,  rushing, 
whirling  stream  had  incessantly  given  it,  turned  up[)ermost;  but  if 
Miles  Joscelyn  were  still  recognizable  to  bis  old  neighbour,  it  must  have 
been  fix>m  some  instinctive  intelligence ;  for  the  face  had  now  no  human 
resemblance,  and  the  doublet  which  might  have  aided  to  identify  him, 
was  cut  into  ribbons.  On  this  horrible  object  as  it  lay,  beaten  from  side 
to  side  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  did  the  miller  stand  gazing  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  calm :  he  even  touched  and  moved  it  with  the  end  of  his 
staff;  and  having  thus  for  a  while  deliberately  considered  it,  he  returned 
to  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  and  called  Simon.  Simon  soon  obeyed  his 
masters  summons,  which  was  uttered  in  a  sharp  tone.  "  Marry,  good 
knave,"  said  the  miller,  **  thon  hadst  need  come  and  see  what  grist  the 
o*er  night's  coil  hath  brought  to  the  mill ;  *'  and  grasping  him  by  the 
sleeve,  he  led  him  to  the  brink  of  the  pool,  and  pointed  silently  to  the 
dead  corpse.  Simon  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  began  groaning  forth  his 
aves  as  fast  as  his  frozen  tongue  could  do  the  office.  ''  Up  with  thee, 
faint-hearted  chicken,  as  thou  art.  By  the  mass,  one  of  my  dame's  blue 
pigeons  might  match  thee  for  valour ;  canst  not  thou  face  a  poor  corpse, 
that  has  no  face  to  outface  thee  P  Many,  some  poor  wayfarer  has  come 
by  an  ill  chance. — But  be  as  it  may,  blessed  be  St.  Mary,  I  am  no  such 
churl  as  to  let  a  Christian  corpse  lie  beating  and  tossing  in  his  wet  bed, 
and  lend  him  ne'er  a  hand  to  help  him  to  a  dry  one." 

But  Simon  had  taken  one  look  at  the  disfigured  visage  of  the  dead 
man,  and  that  was  enough ;  he  would  not  so  much  as  turn  his  horror- 
stricken  glance  that  way  again — no  help  was  to  be  expected  from  Simon. 
Oswald  having  rebuked  the  terror  of  the  petrified  lad  by  many  oppro- 
brious epithets/  was  turning  from  the  spot,  muttering  hb  intention  of 
calling  his  gossip  Stephen,  the  swine-herd,  to  aid  him  in  the  Christian 
office  he  meditated ;  but  Simon,  in  an  agony  of  dismay,  sprang  upon 
him,  and  seizing  the  skirt  of  his  doublet,  conjured  him  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  not  to  leave  him  alone  with  that  ugly  sight. — "  Thou  be 'est  a 
brave  man,  my  master !  Stay  thou  by  it,  and  I  will  hie  me  for  gossip 
Stephen." 

To  gossip  Stephen  he  went,  and  a  marvellous  incoherent  tale  he  told  ; 
the  swineherd's  hovel  was  not  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  mill, 
though,  being  on  an  angle  with  it,  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the  scene  of  the 
above  transactions.  In  hallooing  and  beating  at  the  door  of  the  drowsy 
Stephen,  Simon  made  so  much  ado  as  to  rouse  certain  other  of  the  neigh- 
bouring clowns  from  their  humble  beds ;  and  the  afirighted  boy,  much  to 
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Uf  eomfiirt^  retiurned  to  the  brink  of  the  wear  with  a  little  host  at  hit 


"  I  txow,  my  gossips,"  said  Oswald  in  a  sanctified  tone,  **  we  be  fallen 
on  evil  days,— <yod  shrive  us  alL  It  will  not  be  a  sennight  all  out,  till 
Piiday,  since  Miles  Joscelyn  did  his  foul  deed ;  and  now,  lo  you,  neigh- 
boorSy  it  has  befallen  that  the  spate  and  rush  of  last  night  s  waters  bus 
hashed  a  poor  drowned  sinner  right  into  my  mill-pool. — Rest  his  soul ! 
I^  joa,  good  gossips,  what  a  loathly  sight  the  dam  stones  have  made  of 
.Um  !  Marry,  my  knave  Simon  abideth  not  so  much  as  to  look  on  him  ! 
Marry,  a  sheepish  knave,  a  sheepish  knave !  But  what,  neighbours,  a 
man  has  but  to  keep  a  clean  breast  and  a  stout  stomach,  and  he  may  look 
on  wa^i  without  quailing ! " 

Having  uttered  this  comment  on  hb  integrity  and  valour,  Oswald  in- 
vited his  companions  to  assist  in  raising  the  drowned  man.  With  sundry 
ahudderings,  crossings,  and  ejaculations,  the  task  was  effected ;  Oswald 
the  while  making  audible  thanksgiving  for  the  ache  in  his  wife  s  jaw, 
which  bad  prevented  her  jiutting  forth  her  head. 

The  wind,  lately  so  vociferous,  had  now  sunk  into  low  moanings,  and 
mom  looked  sadly  on  the '  little  awe-struck  group  who  stood  around  the 
ghastly  mangled  remnant  of  humanity  they  had  just  rescued  from  the 
water.  Having  laid  the  dripping  corse  on  the  driest  spot  they  could  find, 
it  was  suggested  that  one  should  nm  with  all  speed  to  the  chantry,  and 
.warn  the  brothers  of  the  chance  that  had  befallen.  "  Yea,"  cried  gossip 
Stephen,  "  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  run  a  step  farther,  and  call  Master 
Fulmer,  for  ye  trow,  gossips,  he  is  a  sad  and  a  wise-hearted  carl,  and 
where  wisdom  is  lacked  we  may  not  miss  him.*' 

"  A  cunning  wiite,  a  cunning  witte,  my  masters !  but  somewhat  an 
o'er-proud  stomach,"  replied  the  miller.  "  What,  I  warrant,  be  there  no 
brains  in  Heatherfell  but  those  that  grow  in  the  sconce  of  Master  Ful- 
mer?" 

Oswald  was  an  artful  wight,  and  well  content  on  this  occasion  to  incur 
the  charge  of  vanity  and  envy.  The  messenger  hied  away  with  all  the 
8])eed  of  one  who  has  no  heavier  burthen  to  carry  than  news ;  and  it  was 
no  tedious  interval  ere  the  subject  in  dispute  arrived,  with  the  chantry 
friars,  who  were  likewise  accompanied  by  a  brother  from  Fountains, 
whose  piety  and  wisdom  had  procured  him  much  weight  and  authority  in 
the  councils  of  that  august  frateniity.  Father  Hubert  had  reached  the 
hamlet  on  the  previuus  evening,  his  erraud  being  to  inquire  into  and 
decide  upon  the  matter  of  Master  Miles  Joscelyu's  disappearance. 
Father  Hubert  was  a  hard,  severe,  passionless  man;  fulfilling  punctually 
the  command,  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by,  fur  his  self- 
inflictions  and  denials  were  edifying  ;  and  as  he  did  unto  himself,  so  did 
he  unto  those  whom  his  will  could  reach.  The  three  inferior  brothers 
treated  him  with  peculiar  deference ;  and  as  he  drew  nigh  with  Fulmer, 
in   advance   of  his   companions,  his  stern,  melancholy  aspect ;  high 
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wrinkled,  pale  forehead,  and  hollow,  piercing  eyes,  which  on  throwing 
back  his  cowl  disclosed  themselves,  had  an  imposing  and  sedative  eflect 
on  the  little  group  which  had  kept  its  station  round  the  body.  Even  the 
garrulity  of  the  miller  was  checked,  and  he  waited  in  silence  till  required 
by  Father  Hubert  to  say  how  and  where  he  had  found  the  body. 

"  Even  here,  your  reverence — just  below  here,  in  my  own  mill-dam, 
of  all  the  places  in  Christendom." 
"  When  foundest  thou  him  ?  " 
"  Even  just  as  the  dawn  did  peep.*' 
"  Is  thy  wont  to  be  so  early  asteer  ?  '* 

*'  Nay,  in  good  sooth,  please  your  reverence — but  my  dame  had  a  sore 
ache  in  her  jaw,  and  did  so  moan  and  groan  within,  and  the  wind  did  so 
howl  and  roar  without,  I  could  get  but  small  rest,  an  like  your  reverence, 
and  was  up  betimes  for  very  wakefulness — for,  thought  I,  yon  storm  may 
hap  to  have  done  some  ill-turn  to  the  old  mill-tackle ;  and  so  I  says  to 
my  dame,  sweetheart,  I  will  e*en  hie  me  down  to  see  what  wrong  last 
night's  hurly  burly  hath  wrought  for  us.  But  you  may  think  gentles,  I 
was  sore  beset,  when  the  first  sight  mine  eye  did  see  was  yon  grim  visitor 
wallopping  up  and  down  in  the  mill-pool." 

In  like  manner  did  be  relate  his  having  roused  up  Simon,  sonmioned 
his  nearest  neighbours,  and  by  their  aid,  raised  the  body  to  its  present 
station." 

"  Is  there  any  mark  or  circumstance  whereby  thou  might*8t  take  know- 
ledge or  remembrance  of  this  defaced  man,  or  is  he,  to  thy  belief,  a 
stranger  ?  " 

"  By  the  holy  rood  !  your  reverence,  I  do  think  in  my  best  conscience 
he  be  some  strange  wayfaring  man,  drowned  in  last  night's  spate : — an 
he  had  a  face,  your  reverence,  a  man  might  take  some  knowledge  of  him 
— but  yoiur  reverence  may  see  for  yourself,  there's  ne'er  a  feature  to 
guess  by." 

"  Poor  wretch  !  He  is  indeed  sore  mangled  !  May  Heaven  accept 
his  soul  for  the  tribulation  of  his  body." 

An  "  Amen,"  was  echoed  by  all,  but  with  especial  fervour  and  emphasis 
by  Oswald. 

"  It  but  remains,"  said  Friar  Hubert,  "  that  he  be  taken  up  and  borne 
within  tho  mill.  It  is  like  as  thou  say'st,  miller,  that  he  is  some  wan- 
dering man,  o'er-mastered  in  last  night's  storm  in  'tempting  the  dangerous 
ford,  which,  if  my  memory  servels,  lies  some  three  miles  up  the  water. 
Howbeit,  we  will  call  ah  inquest,  and  that  done,  give  him  interment  this 
night  in  the  chantry  yard." 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  they  prepared  to  raise  once  more  the 
bine  and  bloated  body,  when  Fulmer  exclaimed,  "  Soft  ye,  my  neigh- 
bours !  Set  him  down  !  I  do  avouch,  by  the  blessed  mass,  that  this  de- 
faced and  battered  thing  is  the  body  of  Miles  Joscelyn  ! " 

A  shudder  of  dismay  ran  through  the  whole  group,  as  they  started 
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from  the  corpse.  ''  How  knowest  tlioa  that  good  Beuben  Fulmer  ?  Me- 
aeemeth  it  were  hard  to  know  one  8  bosom  friend,  thus  foully  trans- 
lonDea* 

"  I  was  no  friend  of  Joscelyn  s,  please  your  reverence,  yet  I  will  swear 
to  the  carcase  of  Miles  Joscelyn.  J  wiU  swear  that  he  who  was  so  called, 
hes  there/' 

**  But,  till  thou  dost  impart  by  what  clue  thy  instinct  or  memory  hath 
led  thee  to  the  solution  of  this  dark  riddle,  we  must  suspend  our  belief." 

"  Marry,  aud  so  will  I  quickly,  and  please  your  rererence.  When  I 
attended  you  and  your  holy  brethren  hiUier  this  morning,  you  may  note 
that  we  held  sad  and  grave  discourse  by  the  way,  touching  the  man  who 
but  a  few  davs  bygone,  was  missed  from  among  us ;  and  my  thought 
was  stiU  so  pregnant  and  engrossed  by  that  fearful  chance,  as  straightway 
to  confuse  it  with  the  case  which  has  now  fallen.  I  mused  in  myself  if 
that  were  not  the  body  of  the  missing  man,  but  I  uttered  not  my  thought, 
for  ye  wot  well,  gentles,  a  loose  tongue  is  oft  an  ill  servant  to  its  owner, 
and  ye  would  but  have  chidden  or  made  mock  at  my  surmise ;  but 
lo  you  here,  holy  father  I "  and  he  lifted  the  left  arm  of  the  corpse  and 
pointed  to  the  hand  which  had  suffered  the  mutilation  of  a  finger,  and 
immediately  there  arose  among  the  rustics  a  murmur,  spontaneous  and 
universal,  of  "  Forsooth,  forsooth  !  it  is  none  other  than  Miles  himself ! " 
For  it  was  well  known  that  the  old  soldier  had  lost  a  left  hand  finger  in 
the  wars,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  involved.  At 
this  important  moment,  the  miller  hazarded  an  unseemly  joke:  ''Troth, 
neighbours,"  quoth  he,  with  somewhat  of  a  nervous  unnatural  chuckle, 
"  I  did  never  think  that  the  old  soldier's  end  would  come  by  water. 
Well,  he  hath  but  cheated  the  hemp,  for  he  was  a  sore  hater  of  all  godli- 
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"  Peace,  rude  knave  ! "  said  Hubert,  frowning  him  to  silence :  "  if  he 
be  the  heretic  and  misdoer  men  say  he  was,  think  on  the  dread  reckoning 
that  awaits  him,  and  hold  not  thy  idle  prate  over  the  grim  clay,  late 
tenanted  by  a  doomed  soul." 

Hubert  now  directed,  that  instead  of  being  borne  into  the  mill,  the 
body  of  Miles  Joscelyn  should  be  laid  upon  a  board,  and  carried  on 
men  8  shoulders  to  the  cottage  which  had  been  his  dwelling,  and  which 
still  contained  the  portentous  book :  thither  then  he  was  conveyed,  aud 
the  little  group,  whom  this  adventure  had  summoned  forth  so  early,  now 
hastily  dispersed  to  break  their  fast,  having  been  enjoined  by  Father 
Hubert  U>  re-assemble  one  hour  before  complin  chime,  on  the  same 
spot,  to  assist  in  official  investigation  there  to  be  held,  on  the  fate  of  their 
neighbour. 

As  the  dial  in  the  chantry  close  indicated  the  approach  of  the  period 
when  the  solemn  inquiry  should  commence,  the  men  of  Heatherfell  had 
again  gathered  in  a  cluster,  round  the  melancholy  moorside  cot,  awaiting 
in  breathless  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  friars  and  the  coroner,  who  were 
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punctual  to  a  moment.  The  coroner's  first  inquiries  were  directed  to  the 
time  when  the  horse  of  the  dead  man  was  seen  without  its  master.  Th0 
friars  and  Fulmer  were  also  questioned  as  to  the  result  of  that  e^ 
tion  of  the  deserted  dwelling  which  we  have  already  descrihed^  and 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  hoke  with  brazen  clasps,  whose  Idadce  and 
dingie  coverture,  and  the  ill-favoured  character  therein  inscribed,  did 
move  those  who  did  then  beholde  and  contemplate  the  same  to  eschew 
the  approach  and  handelynge  thereof;  and  Father  Anthony  did  gntrely 
and  solemnly  testify  to  the  sickenesse  and  abashment  its  very  preeenca 
caused,  to  the  notable  diseasyng  of  all  those  clergy  and  laymen  who  had 
been  then  assembled*  The  coroner  crossed  himself  with  great  devotion, 
and  proceeded  to  record  on  his  roll  the  evidence  of  Father  Anthony ;  wiio 
further  did  depose,  that  as  Master  Fulmer  did,  on  his  own  stout  and 
valorous  resolve,  brynge  and  convey  the  sayde  boke  down  the  stair,  that 
the  sayde  boke  did,  unto  the  wonder  and  astoundment  of  all  bystanden, 
so  strengthen  and  increase  of  its  weight,  that  it  was  like  to  have  crashed 
and  overthrown  Master  Fulmer  in  the  bearing  thereof. 

When  Master  Nicholas  was  about  to  enter  this  farther  record  of  the 
reverend  witness  upon  his  roll.  Father  Hubert  interposed,  saying,  "  We 
nothing  doubt  the  verity  of  our  dear  Brother  Anthony ;  but,  as  matter  of 
form  and  usage,  J  would  ask  of  good  Master  Fulmer  himself,  if  he  be 
wiUing  to  avouch  at  this  time,  that  yon  boke  now  lying  on  the  table,  did 
so  increase  in  bulk  and  in  weight,  as  to  brynge  him  in  perylle  and 
lykelihode  of  being  thereby  overwhelmed." 

The  stem  and  penetrating  look  of  Father  Hubert,  or  perhaps  too  great 
a  proximity  to  the  dangerous  volume,  seemed  again  to  disease  the  valiant 
stomach  of  Master  Fulmer,  who,  with  a  somewhat  varying  complexion 
and  averted  eye,  answered  briefly  in  the  affirmative.  Hubert  next  sug- 
gested an  examination  of  the  object  of  universal  mistrust,  viz. — the  boke, 
which  had  given  oote  and  proof  of  such  mischievous  power ;  but  each  of 
the  witnesses  there  assembled,  did  so  eschew  and  abhor  to  touch  or 
handle  the  same,  or  to  go  any  wise  near  unto  it,  that  Father  Hubert, 
having  sprinkled  over  it  a  few  drops  of  holy  water,  and  farther  sainted  it 
by  the  muttering  of  a  few  holy  words,  and  having  devoutly  crossed  him- 
self, did  gird  himself  singly  to  the  adventure ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  undo 
the  brazen  clasps,  and  turn  aside  the  first  leaves  of  the  ominous  volume, 
than  he  started  from  it  in  abhorrence ;  and  that  grimrfess  which  did  aye 
abide  upon  his  brow,  as  though  it  were  the  mere  impress  and  brand  of 
nature  8  handicraft,  did  so  deepen  and  darken  as  though  the  enemy  him- 
self, in  his  foulest  form,  did  stand  revealed  unto  him ;  and  even  those 
around  him,  seeing  him  thus  strangely  moved,  were  aye  the  more  abashed 
and  amazed,  and  shrank  the  farther  from  the  danger.  After  a  moments 
pause.  Friar  Hubert  addressed  the  coroner  and  witnesses,  assuring  them 
"  that  a  miraculous  power  had  been  given  him  to  detect  the  meaning  and 
inteut  of  the  characters  contained  in  that  boke  of  guile,  wherebye  he  had 
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itmi|^twaie  perceyred  it  was  a  cunning  and  pesiylent  trap  of  Satan,  for 
Ae  enaoarynge  and  confusion  of  menne*s  soules ;  that  it  proved  to  de- 
BonsCration,  that  Philip  Clanvylle,  Knight,  the  whilom  Lord  of  Heather- 
UXi,  did  owne  and  cherishe  that  same  lumpe  of  witchcrafte  and  heresye, 
which  showed  him  to  he  a  foul  and  wicked  heretic,  of  evil  and  ahhorred 
and  devylishe  memory,  if  he  were  dead  ;  and  liahle  to  he  pursued  as  a 
poisonous  traitor  to  holy  churche,  if  he  were  still  lurking  on  the  surface 
of  this  world.*' 

Alter  the  various  indications  of  horror  and  dismay  excited  hy  this 
communication  had  subsided,  every  one  present  proposed  some  means 
far  the  disposal  and  destruction  of  the  now  ten  times  dreaded  hoke ;  one 
was  for  hnming,  another  for  bur3ring  it,  and  a  third,  who  perchance  had 
some  grudge  towards  Master  Stephen  the  swineherd,  advised  that  the 
boke  sholde  he  given  for  fode  unto  the  swine  of  the  hamlet,  seeing  that 
the  devil  had  in  the  olden  times  been  conjured  into  these  animals  as  a 
mete  and  fitting  habitation ;  but  Father  Hubert  stayed  the  debate,  hy 
declaring,  that  it  was  only  to  the  judgment  of  their  wise  and  right  reve- 
rend Father  Abbot,  matter  so  grave  might  safely  be  deferred,  that  to  him 
the  boke  must  be  conveyed.  This  mysterious  volume  was  in  very  truth 
no  other  than  a  Hussite  Bible ;  and  Hubert,  who  had  been  a  man  of 
much  and  sore  travel  in  far  and  distant  lands,  and  was  moreover  well  sene 
in  all  wise  and  scholarly  crafte,  might  in  his  wanderynges  have  gained 
some  skill  in  the  tongue  wherein  it  was  charactered :  howbeit,  he  did 
avouch  that  the  same  was  revealed  unto  him  by  a  sudayne  and  instant 
miracle,  and  what  knave  might  gainsay  it  •*  It  was  next  thought  meet 
to  examine  the  corpse  of  Miles  Joscelyn,  it  being  with  one  accord  identi- 
fied and  recognized  from  the  mutilation  of  the  left  hand,  first  perceived, 
as  hath  been  set  forth,  by  Reuben  Fulmer — the  face  it  hath  been  stated 
was  a  most  ghastly  and  featureless  mass,  and  the  skull  much  broken  and 
fractured,  all  which  harm  and  damage  had  doubtless  chanced  from  being 
beaten  and  dashed  to  and  fro  in  the  mill-dam  ;  the  neck  also  was  broken, 
and  it  seemed  but  an  idlenesse  and  waste  of  menne's  wittes  to  ponder 
fiurther,  since  well  we  wot,  yon  grim  and  ill-chanced  carcase  had  no 
tongue  to  set  forth  the  manner  of  its  evil  handelynge.  One  of  the  neigh- 
bours, for  the  vain  shewing  his  own  excellent  witte  and  subtle  proficiency, 
did  query, "  Might  not  Miles  Joscelyn  have  erred  from  his  path  over  the 
boggy  moor,  and  \y  some  contrary  hap,  taken  the  ford  somewhat  too 
low,  and  thereby  been  washed  from  the  saddle  and  borne  into  the  stream, 
and  remained  in  the  b^k  hollow,  until  the  rude  hurrying  of  the  spate 
had  conveyed  him  whither  he  was  found  ?  " 

But  Master  Coroner  had  far  to  ride  that  night,  and  had  small  time  to 
lend  hede  to  such  fond  and  idle  comment ;  and  beside,  when  Fulmer  did, 
at  the  word  of  brother  Anthony,  deliver  and  unfold  to  those  present  the 
profane  and  malicious  rhyme  of  the  deceased  man,  who  had  not  eschewed 
to  hold  in  his  ward  and  kepynge  the  drede  and  pestylent  boke,  nedes 
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most  that  man  be  of  manrellous  stubborn  and  benyghted  heart,  who  did 
not,  as  it  were,  discern  with  his  eyes,  and  touch  with  his  finger,  the  evi- 
dent and  palpable  truth  of  this  dark  and  fc >ul  dede ;  so  Master  Conmer, 
without  more  ado,  did  utter  and  declare  that  Miles  Joscelyn,  as  a  des- 
perate and  devilyshe  heretic  and  foul  self-slayer,  did  do  himself  to  dethe 
in  very  spyte,  hindrance,  and  froward  contempt  of  the  rites  of  holy 
church  ;  for  the  which  cause  it  was  mete  that  the  body  be  delivered  up 
unto  the  said  holy  church,  to  do  thereunto  according  as  it  was  meet  suche 
foul  heretics  and  desperate  self-slayers  sholde  be  delte  withal.  Hubert 
gravely  observed,  that  however  the  old  jackman  had  met  his  doom  in  this 
world,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  what  lot  he  merited  and  was 
like  to  meet  in  the  next ;  that  he  would  therefore,  being  intrusted  with 
full  power  from  the  Lord  Abbot,  be  content  to  consign  the  said  body  to 
the  treatment  which  secular  justice  did  always  apportion  to  such  foul  and 
impious  slayers  of  themselves ;  but  as  this  was  a  case  aggravated  by 
wicked  and  malicious  heresy,  he  did  farther  enjoin  that  at  midnight  all 
those  present  who  were  feudmen  and  vassals  of  holy  church,  should 
assemble  and  iftssist  in  bearing  the  said  body  across  the  moor,  to  the  place 
where  four  roads  meet,  viz.,  where  a  deep  and  well-worn  drover's  track 
crossed  the  road  to  the  north,  that  a  hole  should  be  there  dug,  and  that 
without  toll  of  bell,  or  burning  of  taper,  or  blessing  of  priest,  the  said  body 
sholde  be  therein  thrust,  and  a  pointed  stake  be  driven  through  the  midst 
thereof,  and  as  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  church,  the  sexton  and  Mas- 
ter Fulmer  were  appointed,  to  see  the  due  and  effectual  fulfilling  of  the 
said  sentence;  the  remainder  were  enjoined  to  attend  this  lugubrious 
ceremony,  merely  as  an  example  to  awe,  and  restrain  them  from  listening 
to  the  wily  seducings  of  Sathanas,  in  case  he  sholde  move  or  solicit  them 
to  become  the  fautors  of  his  necromancies. 

The  gloomy  events  we  have  detailed  inspired  the  rustics  of  Heatherfell 
with  a  deep  and  real  awe,  and  we  may  hope  a  salutary  one.  When  mid- 
night came,  the  group  who  had  already  assisted  at  the  inquest,  &c.,  set 
forth^in  mournful  procession  across  the  moor,  aided  by  the  light  of  cer- 
tain lanterns,  which  twinkled  over  the  dark  scene  like  ominous  and  flit- 
ting wild-fires ;  and  in  about  an  hour's  march  they  reached  the  place  of 
their  destination.  Imagination  could  not  well  depict  a  wilder,  more 
desolate  spot  than  that,  which  by  the  intersection  of  the  high  road  by  the 
drover's  track,  was  rendered  meet  for  the  last  home  of  a  suicide :  all 
around  was  one  black  unvaried  bog-like  surface,  unenlivened  by  a  single 
trace  of  vegetation  ;  even  the  owl  and  the  night  raven,  the  proper  choris- 
ters for  such  a  wake,  would  there  have  vainly  sought  for  perch  or  roost 
The  hole  was  dug  silently,  and  the  body  was  ignominiously  let  fall  into 
it,  and  the  damp  boggy  soil  again  thrown  over  it.  Then  came  a  pause, 
each  looking  in  pale  inquiry  on  the  other.  At  length  one  of  the  group 
handed  the  iron-shod  stake  to  Master  Sexton — "Nay,  my  masters," 
cried  the  hoary  headed  servant  of  the  dead,  "  my  craft's  o'er !  I  have  dug 
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ytm  giwfe  ton  its  unblessed,  anshrowded,  uocoffined  tenant,  and  coyeied 
it  sgain.     He  wbo  lists  may  do  the  rest** 

No  Bum  spoke,  tboogh  each,  with  a  creeping  sensation  of  awe  and 
InnoT,  the  natural  attendant  on  such  a  midnight  scene,  and  the  dark 
chilling  night-blast  which  swept  with  unmitigated  keenness  o?er  the 
wild,  bleak  waste,  stood  shivering  and  eager  for  the  termination  of  the 
ceremony ;  no  one,  I  say,  discovered  any  willingness  to  take  on  himself 
the  completion  of  this  ghastly  business.  At  length  some  one  suggested, 
that  as  Mr.  Folmer  had  well  proven  his  rare  and  stalwarte  mettle  in  the 
handelynge  and  withstandynge  of  the  perilous  boke,  therein  showing  his 
great  valour  and  myghte  in  defence  of  holy  church,  that  he  would  doubt- 
less, in  all  veady  and  lovynge  duty,  be  the  foremost  man  to  do  the  lawful 
behest  of  the  said  churche  in  this  moment  of  nede ;  Fulmer  silently 
received  the  stake,  and  treading  close  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  uplifted 
it;  those  who  saw  him  pause  in  this  attitude,  concluded  he  was  con- 
sidering the  exact  spot  wherein  to  drive  it,  and  uplifted  their  lanterns  to 
give  hhn  light,  but  as  the  subdued  flame  fell  on  his  features,  they  were 
wan  stnd  corpse-like,  his  naturally  hollow  eyes  were  hideously  glaring 
and  prominent,  and  his  nostrils  widely  dilated  :  for  a  moment  he  held  the 
stake  suspended,  and  then  dashed  it  from  his  hand,  muttering,  "  By  the 
Holy  Mother,  I  cannot  do  it !  *' 

"  What,  Master  Fulmer,'*  cried  the  miller,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
somewhat  aloof,  a  mute  spectator, "  has  thy  valour  ta'en  the  ague  this 
cold  night  P — Make  way  neighbours  ! — Make  way  for  a  man  !  '* 

He  seized  the  stake,  and  with  an  air  of  passionate  and  ferocious  des- 
peration, plunged  it  with  main  strength  right  into  the  centre  of  the  grave. 
Three  years  elapsed  between  the  performance  of  this  grim  and  dismal 
night  scene,  and  the  event  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  our  tale ;  and 
we  will  take  leave  in  this  place,  to  note  some  certain  changes,  which  did 
as  it  were  take  root,  and  rise  in  the  behaviours  and  tempers  of  some  who 
did  hold  a  part  in  that  dark  tragedy,  even,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the 
very  hour  of  the  unhallowed  burying  of  the  heretic  suicide.  Ye  have 
seen  how  that  Reuben  Fulmer,  although  of  low  degree  and  lineage,  was 
natheless  a  notable  and  a  much  marked  man  among  his  carl  and  clown 
neighbours  of  the  moorland  village,  for  it  was  registered  and  seue  of  him, 
that  not  only  he  had  a  goodlye  spirit  of  ready  counsel,  and  it  boots  not 
to  repeat  that  he  •was  moreover  of  stout  and  unquailing  stomach,  as  he 
did  indeed  testify  and  show  forth  the  same,  in  defeating  and  withstanding 
the  devices  and  juggleries  of  the  terrible  boke.  But  now  it  was  seen  that 
a  notable  and  parlous  change  did  become  manifest  and  apparent  in  the 
said  Master  Reuben  Fulmer ;  he  became  as  it  were  a  very  hermit  for 
solitary  contemplation ;  his  door  was  ever  shut  to  the  entrance  of  others, 
and  but  seldom  unbarred  for  his  own  walking  forth — and  when  he  did 
appear  in  the  streets  of  the  hamlet,  lie  did  bear  himself  somewhat  on- 
mannerly,  and  did  show  but  scant  courtesy  to  those  who  did  come  in  his 
u  2 
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path !  the  hulk  and  fulness  of  his  frame  had  so  pined  and  dwindled  from 
him,  that  he  was  a  mere  man  of  bones ;  and  his  hollow  and  sunken  eyes 
did  give  forth  a  light,  so  red  and  restless,  as  though  fed  and  kindled  by 
some  inward  and  unseen  furnace*  Who  can  marvel  that  none,  not  even 
the  ancient  friends  and  fautors  of  Master  Fulmer,  cared  to  cross  his 
waye,  and  more  especially  did  Master  Oswald  the  miller  eschew  and 
avoyde  his  presence,  for  unto  him  he  did  bear  himself  as  though  he  did 
nourish  toward  him  some  deadly  and  envious  grudge ;  and  when  he  did 
look  upon  him,  the  red  kindling  of  his  eye  did  so  flash  and  brighten,  as 
it  were  marvel  to  behold.  But  now  we  have  named  Oswald^  it  behoveth 
to  tell,  that  he  also  from  the  night  of.  the  dark  funeral,  was,  though  in 
other  sort,  a  metamorphosed  man.  It  had  ever  been  noted  of  him^  that 
he  was  a  quiet  and  harmless  man,  of  somewhat  mirthful  and  garrulous 
heart,  one  who  loved  a  merrie  tale,  either  to  hear  or  to  tell,  an  easy  carl  of 
fair  thrift  and  substance,  and  ever  ready  at  cup  or  trencher ;  but  the  witte 
of  Master  Oswald  was  held  at  somewhat  low  account,  and  his  valour  and 
fortitude  were  considered  of  faint  and  craven  quality,  till,  as  the  gossips 
of  the  hamlet  and  our  reader  have  seen^  he  did,  with  great  and  vehement 
myghte,  lay  holde  on  the  stake  which  all  other  his  comrades  eschewed  to 
touch  or  handle,  and  to  the  much  wonder  and  marvel  of  his  fellows,  did 
drive  it  through  the  body  of  the  buried  man.  From  that  hour  Master 
Miller  began  to  show  an  altered  port ;  now  forsooth  you  myght  hear  him 
braggynge  and  vaporynge  in  most  unsemely  and  vain  glorious  sort,  inso- 
much that  the  harmless  and  civil  neighbour  was  puffed  and  swelled  forth 
into  a  boastful  and  malapert  braggadocio ;  the  which  port  and  bearing, 
his  old  gossips  might  ill  suffer  and  abide.  Dame  Maudlin  had  deceased, 
and  rested  quietly  in  the  chantry  close,  and  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  her 
widowed  spouse  did  often  and  again  console  himself  for  his  bereaved 
state,  by  availing  himself  of  the  skill  she  had  imparted  imto  him  in  the 
distilling  of  mint  and  clary  water,  and  the  mixing  of  ceitain  cordial  and 
comfortable  wassail  drink.  Of  this  we  know  not ;  albeit  the  deepening 
purple  of  his  nose,  and  the  bloating  forth  and  expansion  of  his  rubicund 
cheek,  did  give  shape  and  colour  to  the  report. 

It  chanced  that  in  the  night  which  did  accomplish  three  full  years 
from  the  burial  of  Miles  Joscelyn,  long  after  the  miller  had  betaken 
himself  to  rest,  somewhere  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  midnight,  he 
was  startled  by  a  loud  and  resolute  knocking :  it  was  an  ill  night,  and  an 
ill  hour,  and  Oswald  liked  not  the  sound;  Simon,  howbeit,  looked  forth, 
and  beheld  only  Master  Fulmer  standing  without,  and  indeed  (which 
was  somewhat  an  indiscrete  act  in  the  varlet)  he  did  undo  the  door  unto 
him,  and  the  miller,  as  he  did  uplifte  himself  in  his  bed,  did  to  his  much 
dismay,  perceive  this  his  whilom  comrade,  standing  nigh  unto  him,  who, 
after  dismissing  Simon  to  his  pallet,  spake  thus  :  "  Mindest  thou  this 
night  three  years,  miller  ?  " 

"  Yea  verily,  I  do  bear  it  in  thought.  Master  Reuben.** 
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'*  Wen,"  said  his  visitor,  "  I  have  kept  the  anniversary  of  the  deed 
then  done,  these  two  years  past,  hy  sitting  in  penance  on  Joscelyn's 
gntre  ironi  midnight  till  cock  crow. — I  go  to  repeat  my  penance." 

"  Verilj,  neighhour,"  replied  Oswald,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  his  gihing 
ebnckle,  "  thoo  hast  a  strange  fantasy  in  thy  pastimes,  and  if  it  be  so,  I 
hid  thee  good  speed,  and  wish  thee  merrily  through  the  night.*' 

"  Yea,  good  Oswald,  thou  dost  wish  that  the  shapes  that  wait  about  the 
lieretic*8  grave  may  strew  my  limbs  upon  it.  I  have  braved  them  twice, 
and  they  came  not  fortli.*' 

"  Thoo  may  St  have  better  luck  the  third  time. — Good  night,  neigh- 
bour*— I  would  fain  sleep." 

"  Nay,  friend,  thou  sleepest  not  this  night ! — I  know  thou  art  pottle 
deep  in  secret  wassailry,  but  thy  posset  was  not  of  quality  to  defy  the 
spells  of  this  night.  There  is  no  sleep  for  thee  to  night.  Thou  and  I, 
neighbour,  must  aye  keep  two  vigils  in  the  year  which  have  no  note  in 
the  calendar." 

'*  Well,  neighbour,  1  give  thee  thanks  for  thy  visit,  though  it  be  some- 
what of  the  latest.  I  would  ihou  hadst  a  better  care  for  thy  health,  and 
wouldst  take  a  friend's  counsel.  Hie  thee  home  again,  and  take  a  cup  of 
spyced  drink,  and  give  a  truce,  if  thou  mayest,  to  thy  perturbed  thought. 
What,  neighbour — let  well  alone.  If  thou  keep  ever  this  wild  coil  and 
this  evil  look,  thou  wilt  be  noted  as  one  of  an  ill-conscience,  and  so  be 
thine  own  accuser.     Kome,  home— and  to  bed,  good  neighbour !" 

*'  I  tell  thee  again  I  go  not  to  bed  to-night,  and  thou  must  up  suddenly 
and  away  with  me  to  the  moor ;  I  go  not  thither  without  thee.  -I  have 
twice  kept  watch  alone — this  third  time  I  will  have  company." 

"  Thou  dost  but  jest,  neighbour — verily  this  is  not  Yule-Tide,  that  folk 
should  come  a  mourning  to  their  gossips'  houses." 

'*  Hark  thee,  Oswald,  I  swear  by  the-  bad  deed  that  thou  and  I  have 
done,  that  thou  and  I  will  do  penance  this  night,  sitting  together  on  the 
heretic's  grave." 

The  miller,  now  seeing  the  matter  so  grave  and  serious,  had  fain  re- 
butted this  most  ghastly  and  ill-favoured  proposition,  by  stem  and  vehe- 
ment argument ;  nevertheless  Master  Fulmer  right  grimly  replied,  "  Up, 
I  tell  thee,  and  hold  thy  peace  !  Thou  hast  to  do  with  the  desperate. 
We  may  not  be  a  minute  past  midnight — up  and  hasten !  I  swear  to 
thee,  that  if  thou  dost  not  don  thy  gear  and  come  forth  on  the  instant,  I 
will  disburthen  my  breast  ere  to-morrow  noon  of  all  that  pertaineth  to 
Miles  Joscelyn." 

It  booted  not  that  the  miserable  Oswald  muttered, "  Madman  and  fran- 
tic wretch  ! "  and  gnashed  his  teeth  ;  he  must  needs  follow  his  tormentor. 
As  they  quitted  the  apartment,  he  turned  and  took  something  from  a 
chest,  whereat  Fulmer  smiled ;  "  Ryght,  friend,"  said  he,  *'  thou  hast  well 
done :  'tis  a  brave  Sheffield  whittle — lo  you,  here  is  its  fellow,"  pointing 
to  u  knife  in  his  belt. 
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It  was  a  dark  moonless  night — the  weather  was  thick  and  sultry,  the 
thunder  growled  at  intervals,  as  though  preparing  to  hurst  forth  in  tem- 
pest, and  the  hlack  moor  was  incessantly  illumined  hy  wan'  and  vivid 
flashes ;  but  the  night  wore  away  in  gloomy  mutterings,  and  without  any 
loud  or  obstreperous  outbreak  of  the  elements.  It  so  chanced,  that  about 
the  first  streak  of  morning,  a  border  herdsman  and  his  lad  were  driving 
a  small  herd  of  black  cattle  across  the  moor,  to  sell  them  at  one  of  the 
North-riding  fairs.  The  lad,  being  somewhat  swifter  of  gait  than  his 
master,  was  a  little  in  advance,  and  no  sooner  reached  Miles  Joacelyn's 
place  of  interment  than  he  became  on  the  moment  speechless  and  motion- 
less ;  and  the  same  spell  had  well  nigh  produced  the  like  effect  on  the 
honest  drover,  when  he  aj^roached  and  beheld  the  spectacle  on  which 
the  lad  s  gaze  was  riveted  as  it  were  in  &scination.  On  the  small  hillock 
which  covered  the  heretic's  bones  lay  two  men,  clutched  togiether  as  in 
hostile  and  deadly  embrace.  The  one  who  lay  uppermost  was  a  stiff  and 
blackened  corpse,  his  face  frightfully  scorched,  the  breast  and  right  sleeve 
of  his  doublet  turned  to  powder,  and  the  right  hand  blasted  and  half  con- 
sumed :  at  a  distance  from  him  lav  a  knife,  of  the  which  one  half  the  blade 
had  melted  from  the  haft,  the  remainder  was  discoloured  as  by  the  power 
and  action  of  fire.  The  man  who  lay  beneath  the  corpse  was  cold  and 
senseless — his  hand  grasped  an  unsheathed  knife,  and  his  beard  and  brow 
were  burnt  and  scorched ;  but  he  had  no  visible  wound,  and  he  still 
breathed.  The  drover,  though  but  a  rustic,  rude-favouring  clown,  did  feel 
the  kindly  touch  of  man's  nature  at  his  rough  breast,  as  he  pondered  and 
mused  on  the  dismalnesse  of  this  strange  and  fearful  chance.  He  dis- 
patched his  boy,  who  was  light  and  swift  of  foot,  charging  him  never  once 
to  halt  for  breath,  as  he  would  not  have  a  man's  life  on  his  conscience, 
till  he  reached  Heatherfell,  where  he  must  alarm  those  who  should  take 
knowledge  of  this  grim  chance,  and  bring  succour  to  the  man  who  yet 
breathed.  He  meanwhile  lifted  the  heavy  helpless  body  from  beneath  the 
corpse,  and  wrapt  it,  as  a  defence  from  the  raw,  damp  air,  in  his  own  grey 
woollen  cloak,  chafing  and  rubbing  him,  and  wetting  his  mouth  from  a 
flask  of  distilled  water  he  bore  in  his  pouch,  but,  for  that  the  teeth  were 
hsi  closed,  he  could  not  procure  that  a  drop  should  be  swallowed.  After 
a  tedious  and  anxious  watch,  the  good  man  was  at  length  relieved,  by  the 
hurrying  round  him,  with  vociferous  questions  and  terrified  looks,  of  a 
troop  of  the  denizens  of  Heatherfell,  who  were  marvellously  perplexed 
and  astounded,  and  assailed  by  sundry  strange  thoughts,  when  they  be- 
held the  evil  plyght  of  their  two  neighbours ;  one  a  blackened  and  blasted 
corpse,  while  the  other  might  hardly,  by  good  and  clear  avouchment,  be 
numbered  on  the  roll  and  list  of  living  things.  Warned  by  the  nede,  by 
Rob  the  drover's  boy,  the  men  of  Heatherfell  had  borne  with  them  two 
biers,  and  thus  did  they  convey  these  ill-chanced  bodies  over  the  moor, 
halting  howbeit  from  time  to  time,  to  regard  and  give  such  tendance  as 
they  myght  to  him  whom  they  hoped  such  care  myght  yet  avail.     The 
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fint  himsD  dwelling  place  where  the  mekncholy  tmia  fimnd  lUy  and 
ihelter,  was  the  aolltary,  ioreaken  eottage,  close  to  the  znoor-edge,  of 
If  ilea  JoBoelyn ;  doomed  and  set  apart»  as  it  sholde  seme,  as  the  scene 
and  actjnge  place  of  dark  and  sorrowfalle  mystery*  Oswald  had,  ere 
they  reached  this  ill*omened  houm,  by  opening  wide  his  eyes  and  again 
dosing  them«  and  by  faint  meanings,  giren  forth  tokens  that  life  did  still 
abide  within  him ;  some  cordial  drink  was  now  poured  down  his  throat, 
and  he  did  sit  upright  on  his  bier,  staring  fixedly,  with  wide  and  promi- 
QAnt  eyes,  <ni  the  ghastly  and  blackened  remains  of  his  late  neighbour ; 
but  all  die  while  he  spake  not,  neither  colde  any  man  tell  if  he  remained 
mute  of  bis  wille,  or  of  mere  lack  of  sense  and  utterance.  One  of  those 
aRHmd  him  hied  him  speedily  to  the  chantry,  to  call  Friar  Anthony  and 
his  brethren,  that  they  might  use  their  good  wisdom  and  authoritie  in  this 
amazing  chance ;  and  surely  the  good  brethren  slacked  not  of  their  speed, 
bnt  came  in  breathless  and  fearful  haste,  on  this  sad  summons. 

Now  as  Father  Anthony  did,  in  bending  his  body,  enter  the  low  door, 
and  in  solemn- wise  deliver  his  benedicite  on  all  that  were  there  assem- 
bled. Master  Oswald  did  anon  shift  his  gaze  from  the  corpse  of  Fulmer, 
and  did  fasten  his  eyes  upon  the  said  father  with  somewhat  more  of  rea- 
sonable light  in  the  same,  than  had  until  his  coming  informed  them.  To 
the  inteirogatives  of  Father  Anthony,  Simon,  the  miller  s  boy,  deposed 
the  unseasonable  and  unused  visit  made  over-night  to  his  master  by 
Reuben  Fulmer,  but  further  he  knew  not,  till  called  with  the  other 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet,  to  the  spot  where  the  two  bodies  had  been  dis- 
covered* To  the  witness  of  Simon,  the  miller  nodded  his  head,  as  if  in 
confirmation  thereof;  then  beckoning  to  the  good  monk  to  draw  nigh, 
and  looking  wistfully  on  the  others,  as  though  he  wolde  fain  they  sholde 
withdraw,  his  wish  and  motion  were  thereupon  presentlye  obeyed ;  the 
monk  and  Oswald  were  lefl  in  privacy,  while  the  neighbours  and  specta- 
toiB  did  stand  without.  Doubtless  they  did  all  yearn  and  hunger  till 
they  might  know  the  very  substance  and  issue  of  this  most  drede  and 
fearful  mystery.  Well  nigh  a  whole  weary  hour  had  passed  over  them, 
and  though  they  pressed  nere  unto  the  closed  door,  nothing  came  unto 
their  ears  but  the  continued  low  moaning  of  Master  Oswald  s  voice,  save, 
ever  and  anon,  a  holy  exclamation  from  the  good  confessor,  as  though 
receiving  some  foul  and  heavy  disburthening.  In  a  moment  all  was 
silent.  The  friar  undid  the  latch,  and  with  a  pale  and  troubled  gaze 
rejoined  his  brethren  and  the  impatient  neighbours.  His  very  spirit 
within  him  seemed  sick  and  diseased  with  some  horrible  tidings,  and  he 
stood  for  a  moment  inhaling,  as  for  medicine,  the  fresh  wholesome  breath 
of  the  autumn  morning ;  then  beckoning  to  the  rest  to  follow,  he  entered 
once  more  to  the  cottage,  and  there  did  lie  the  corpse  of  Oswald  the  ^mil- 
ler, as  stifi*and  stark  as  that  of  Reuben  Fulmer, 

*'  Neighbours,"  said  the  friar,  in  solemn  and  hollow  accents,  '*  ryght 
need  have  ye  of  humble    thankfulnesse  for  the  protection  which  has 
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fenced  ye  against  the  black  and  guileful  snares  of  the  derourer  of  men's 
souls.  The  evil  one  hath  been  in  the  midst  of  ye,  and  he  hath  gotten 
himself  two  souls  from  among  ye.  But  for  him,  the  two  loathsome 
bodies,  stricken  and  defaced  by  Heaven's  wrath,  which  ye  do  shudder 
and  abhor  to  look  on,  would  now  be  walking  upright  and  scathelesse  with 
you  their  fellows.  They  be  two  foul  and  bloody  murderers.  They  did 
together  concert,  devise,  and  execute  the  putting  out  of  life  of  the  heretic 
Miles  Joscelyn,  the  whilom  dweller  in  this  very  cottage  ;  the  which  dede 
they  did  veil  and  mystify  by  many  cunning  inventions,  framed  forth  of 
the  wicked  and  subtle  witte  of  Reuben  Fulmer,  or  rather  of  the  devil  who 
did  therein  instruct  and  indoctrinate  him.  Now  mark  ye,  brethren,  this 
evil  dede  was,  even  as  I  have  set  forth  unto  you,  done  and  contrived  by 
the  conspiration  and  consent,  and  by  the  mutual  and  conjunct  acte  of 
tthose  two  men ;  but  if  ye  will  listen  and  take  hede  to  that  which  doth 
follow,  ye  shall  note  how  God  in  his  wisdome  deleth  with  the  shedder  of 
blood.  Ye  are  all  witness,  that  the  said  foul  dede  was  so  veiled  in  daric- 
ness  and  privacy,  it  was  like  to  have  been  washed  away  for  aye  from  the 
knowledge  of  men,  by  the  black  sweeping  streme  of  oblivion ;  but  there 
be  secrets,  brethren,  that  being  pent  within  the  breast,  do  so  inwardly  in- 
flame, fester,  and  torment  the  heart,  that  the  outward  feature  and  visage 
doth  at  length  bewray  the  hidden  plague  thereof:  and  who,  that  hath  of 
late  marked  Master  Fulmer,  hath  not  read  on  his  brow  the  depe  inscribed 
character  of  his  hidden  canker  ?  These  foul  confederates  did  from  the 
hour  of  their  most  wicked  dede,  nourish  eche  toward  the  other,  such  depe 
abhorrence  and  malicious  spite,  that  they  eschewed  all  human  commu- 
nion, and  might  not  abide  to  look  upon  eche  other.  The  conscience  of 
one  of  the  twain  so  pricked,  goaded,  and  gnawed  his  heart  with  its  can- 
kerous tooth,  that  in  the  frenzy  and  impatience  thereof,  he  did  resolve 
and  devise  that  his  fellow  in  crime,  should  be  his  fellow  also  in  torment 
He  forced  him  therefore,  by  terror  and  menace  of  divulging  the  bloody 
fact,  to  partake  his  night  penance  on  the  lonely,  dismal  grave  of  the  vic- 
tim. There,  in  the  dark  solitude  of  midnight,  whether  the  evil  one  him- 
self did  incense  and  urge  them  on,  or  by  whatever  chance  it  fell,  they 
did,  by  mutual  taimt  and  injurious  word,  so  madden  and  enrage  each 
other,  that  knives  were  drawn  between  the  mutual  murderers  on  the  grave 
of  the  murdered,  and  while  they  were  in  the  very  struggle  and  death- 
strife,  the  blast  of  Heaven  did  intercept  their  uplifted  blades,  and  do  that 
justice  on  them,  which  they  were  about  to  do  on  each  other.  The 
thunderbolt  slew  them  ! " 

For  many  years  after  the  inhabitants  of  Heatherfell  had  ceased  to 
regard  this  sad  and  dismal  event  as  other  than  the  echo  of  an  old  tale — 
when  the  grey  headed  menne,  who  remembered  still  the  actors  thereof, 
had  dropped,  one  by  one,  to  their  obscure  nook  of  rest  in  the  chantry  burial 
ground — three  grey  stones  on  the  cross  way  on  the  moor,  did  still  witness 
and  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  tradition  lefl  by  the  elders  of  the  hamlet ; 
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the  nrher,  that  twain  of  the  stones  had  the  cross^  in  memory  of  men  who, 
tboogb  siunors  and  stricken  in  their  guilt,  had  yet  deceasyd  in  the  Catho- 
lic fidtfa,  while  the  thirde  and  middest  one,  was  a  single  stone ;  and  the 
solitary  wayfaring,  man,  as  e?er  he  passed  hy  the  graves,  did  cross  his 
brow,  and  mutter  his  a?es,  and  quicken  his  pace,  eager  to  leave  behind 
tlM)se  dread  and  solemnly  significant  tokens  of  retribution. 


E  D  E  N.* 

Tbbt  came^ — a  mighty  army,  from  the  south  and  from  the  west, 
They  journeyed  towards  Eden,  the  garden  of  the  blest ; 
They  retted  not  on  the  palmy  plaint,  nor  'neath  the  cedart  old, — 
They  tarried  not  by  the  rivulet,  though  it  flow'd  o'er  tandt  of  gold. 

O'er  many  a  tandy  plain  they  patt'd,  and  many  a  mountain  drear. 
And  each  mom  they  trode  more  twiftly,  for  the  promised  land  was  near : 
Tho'  a  plague  had  raged  amongst  them,  they  paused  not  on  the  way. 
But  cloter  drew  their  serried  files,  and  formed  in  stern  array. 

With  a  belt  of  utter  darkness  is  the  garden  girt  around, 
And  the  ocean  murrnvrs  sullenly,  and  breathes  a  dirge-like  sound : 
Tet  the  gallant  soldiers  waver  not,  bat  charge  with  fearless  haste. 
And  each  horseman  spurs  his  foaming  steed,  and  holds  his  lance  in  rest 

On,  on  they  rush  with  headlong  haste,  determined  or  to  die. 
Or  seize  on  Eden's  long  lost  bowers,  the  prize  of  victory. — 
But  mark !  what  sudden  vision  hath  checked  their  frantie  speed  ? 
What  gleam  from  midst  the  darkling  cloud  hath  startled  every  steed  ? 

A  sword  of  flame  is  wielded  by  a  giant-angel's  hand. 

And  wheresoe'er  it  waveth,  each  warrior  points  his  brand. 

The  father  slays  his  only  son,  the  kinsman  kinsman  dear. 

As  foemen,  brothers  meet  in  fight,  where  the  fiery  sword  bums  clear. 

By  hundreds  and  by  thousands  they  fall  on  either  hand, 

Till  but  a  wreck  remaineth  of  that  once  mighty  band. 

As  the  wounded  warriors  upward  glance,  with  mournful,  hopeless  eyes, 

See  the  cloudy  girdle  parteth,  and  they  gaze  on  Paradise. 

'Twas  but  a  glance,  yet  none  who  saw  the  wonders  of  that  scene 
Could  bear  to  look  on  earth  again,  with  its  brightest  things,  I  ween ; 
A  silvery,  dream-like  radiance  rested  on  all  aroand, 
And  voices  of  heaven's  melody,  with  sonl-en trancing  sound. 

And  glorious  angel  forms  recline  within  those  leafy  bowers, 
With  wings  that  shame  the  rainbow's  hues,  or  summer's  fairest  flowers. 
They  touch  the  strings  of  golden  harps,  or  sing  with  loud  acclaim 
Melodious  hymns  of  grateful  praise  to  our  Jehovah's  name. 

But  quickly  hath  the  dark  cloud  veiled  the  beauteous  scene  ftom  sight. 
And  left  the  baffled  warriors  to  mourn  the  lost  delight — 
And  tho'  they  sought  their  father-land,  they  never  smiled  again ;      % 
For  dreams  of  Eden  haunted  them,  and  turned  each  joy  to  pain. 

Stbil. 
*  TlM  Btory  is  taken  tnau  **  The  SftadcDt.'* 
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BT  THE  BET.  HENBT  ALFUBD. 


Ko.  L 

OFF  OSTENDE. 

But  now,  the  level  sea-horizon  iq;MUined        ^ 

With  its  unbroken  line  the  azure  round  ; 

I  look  again,  and  see  the  waters  crowned 

With  a  pale  coronet  of  distant  land ; — 

A  shore  by  us  untrodden  and  unknown, 

Thronged  with  strange  men,  and  voices'  stranger  sound  ; 

Where  weUall  wander  long,  and  none  be  found 

To  greet  with  kind  salutes  and  call  our  own. 

Yet  even  thus,  with  thee,  wife  of  my  lo?e, 

Enough  the  world  is  peopled;  one  fond  heart 

Resting  on  mine,  with  others  I  can  part, 

Prizing  thy  gentle  excellence  above 

All  native  comfort, — and  on  land  or  sea 

Then  best  befriended,  if  alone  with  Thee. 

II. 
BRUGES. 

Wonldst  thou  behold,  not  the  ensnaring  blaze 
Of  earthly  grandeur  in  its  envious  noon. 
But  the  calm  migesty  of  other  days 
Reposing,  as  beneath  the  summer  moon 
Rests  the  laid  ocean — hie  thee  to  the  streets 
Of  ancient  Bruges ; — temple,  dome  and  tower. 
Or  pathside  dwelling — whatsoever  meets 
Thy  roving  sight,  bears  record  of  a  power 
Long  since  departed ; — surely  not  so  fair 
When  pomp  and  pride  were  tenants  here,  as  now. 
When  solitary  forms,  with  pioas  care, 
Or  thankfal  haply  for  some  granted  vow, 
Stately  and  dark  thy  vistas  churchward  tread, — 
Fit  habitants  for  her,  whose  fame  is  with  the  dead. 
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III. 
WRITTEN  AT  GHENT. 

Alas  for  England,  if  her  nati?e  hearts 

Were  only  lo  be  won  by  stately  towers. 

Or  oft-recarring  chime  of  many  parts, 

With  lively  masic  cheating  the  dull  hours; 

If  only  beauteous  fields  or  lavish  flowers 

Would  win  and  keep  the  children  whom  she  bears ; 

Not  that  we  lack  of  these — but  there  arc  ours 

More  healing  medicines  for  our  daily  cares : — 

Nations  have  fought  against  the  fanes  they  raised ; 

For  gold  have  bartered  pomp  :  but  where  the  law 

Builds  on  men's  hearts, — no  longer  vainly  praised, 

But  with  a  settled  und  deep  rooted  awe 

It  takes  possession  of  its  children's  love, 

And  reigns,  fit  emblem  of  its  source  above. 

IV. 

•  ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL. 

Be  it  not  mine  in  these  high  aisles  to  tread 
Lightly,  with  scornful  or  with  pitying  gaze 
Viewing  these  worshippers,  who  on  the  days 
When  English  fanes  are  silent  as  the  dead. 
Throng  kneeling,  where  yon  feeble  candles  shed 
Their  flickering  light : — far  ratlier  would  I  raise 
My  hands  in  prayer  with  them,  or  join  in  praise. 
Or  sit  beneath  their  shrines  in  humble  dread. 
Because  our  being's  end  is  furthered  l>est 
Not  by  the  pride  of  reason,  most  unjust 
When  itcondemneth, — but  by  self-distrust, 
By  mildness,  and  submission,  and  arrest 
Of  sudden  judgment : — thus  we  learn  to  feel 
That  all  are  one,  and  have  one  wound  to  heal. 

V. 

BRUSSELS. 

The  peaceful  mom  sheds  downward  from  the  sky 
I'pon  the  sleeping  city  her  soft  light; 
Lines  of  storm-laden  vapour  heavily 
From  the  low  North  advance  upon  the  night; 
The  minster  towers  are  seen  in  vision  bright 
In  front,  distinct  with  fretted  tracery; 
And  long  glades  stretch  beneath  this  giddy  height. 
Dappled  with  shadows  dark  of  tower  and  tree. 
Such  wert  thou,  Brussels,  when  I  gazed  on  thee ; 
Thou,  at  whose  name  the  circumstance  of  war 
Rose  to  my  youthful  fancy ;  now  no  more 
A  sound  to  move  to  tears ;  to  memory 
Henceforth,  as  ever  unto  freedom,  dear, 
In  virtue  of  this  night  so  soft  and  cleur. 
X  2 
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VI. 

WATERLOO. 

They  stood  upon  these  plains,  and  side  by  side 
Did  battle  for  the  world,  too  long  enthralled 
To  the  universal  tyrant ;  one  was  called, 
And  one  was  left  to  cross  the  homeward  tide ; 
Both,  in  their  glory,  as  in  arms,  allied ; — 
But  the  loud  voice  of  fame  is  hushed  asleep. 
Their  sires  are  gone — no  more  the  widows  weep. 
Their  orphan  sons  forget  them  in  their  pride. 
Yet  deem  not  that  they  sold  their  lives  for  nought : 
Who,  that  hath  springing  in  his  breast  the  fount 
Of  self-devoting  love,  the  cost  would  count. 
So  might  he  in  those  favoured  ranks  have  fought. 
Increasing  by  his  single  strength's  amount 
That  blessed  victory  for  freedom  wrought 

VII. 

WRITTEN   AT  FRANKFORT. 

No  voice  is  heard  along  the  city  street 

Of  men,  nor  tramp  of  horse ;  but  the  night  long 

Yon  nightingale  fills  all  the  air  with  song : — 

I  am  a  stranger  here,  but  no  less  sweet 

Those  heavenly  notes  my  raptured  hearing  greet. 

Than  when  I  stood  my  native  dells  among. 

And  the  sweet  blossom  of  the  hawthorn  flung 

Its  incense  (»n  my  path,  and  at  my  feet 

The  glow-worm  glistened.    Bird  of  restless  joy — 

When  fint  I  learned  to  love  this  peopled  earth, 

I  past  beside  thy  haunts,  a  roving  boy, 

And  thou  wert  mingled  in  my  spirit* s  mirth ; 

But  now  I  am  spell-fastened  by  thy  strain, 

And  oft  return  to  listen  once  again. 

VIII. 

TO  ALICE,  IN  ENGLAND.    ALSO  WRITTEN  AT  FRANKFORT. 

Child  of  our  love,  thou  steepest  softly  now 

In  our  dear  home  perchance,  with  thine  own  smile 

Resting  upon  thy  rosy  lips,  the  while 

Thy  little  arm  is  folded  on  thy  brow. 

And  thou  art  dreaming  of  the  summer  flowers 

Shewn  thee  this  sunny  morn.     Blest  be  thy  sleep — 

Good  angels  round  thy  bed  their  watches  keep 

In  holy  station  through  the  silent  hours. 

Thus  we  commit  thee  to  the  wakefbl  care 

Of  Him  whose  mercy  gave  thee ;  thus  secure 

We  leave  thee  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

Of  thy  best  welfare  and  his  blessing  sure, 

Near,  though  to  these  our  earthly  eyes  unseen, 

With  us,  though  half  the  ocean  rolls  between. 
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IX. 

MILAN  CATHEDRAL. 

Here  stand,  beloved,  where  the  oater  light 

Falls,  glorified  by  entrance  to  this  shrine 

Of  the  eternal ;  where  the  tracery  fine 

Of  marble  shafts  springs  upward  beyond  sight ; 

And  hear  the  soaring  chaunt,  in  unison 

Of  manly  Toices,  as  by  angel  bands. 

Sent  up  to  God^r  see  with  spreading  hands 

The  fathers  shoot  their  ancient  benison ; — 

Shun  not  the  full  outpouring  of  thy  soul ; — 

Claim  not  exemption  for  thy  judgment's  sake ; 

He,  who  will  not  divided  service  take, 

Loves  more  the  heart  of  man  when  offered  whole, 

Tliough  by  unlearned  simplicity  of  fools^ — 

Than  all  the  wrangling  of  polemic  schools. 


X. 


THE   TOMB   OF    SAN    CARLO    BORROMEO    IN   MILAN 

CATHEDRAL. 

Let  not  this  gold,  and  jewels,  and  parade 

Of  cunning  work  in  silver,  and  the  cost 

Of  rich  inlaying,  be  accounted  lost: 

It  is  the  tribute  of  a  nation,  paid 

To  their  good  shepherd,  one  who  gladly  laid 

His  life  down  for  the  sheep ;  the  pride  and  boast 

Of  Lake  Verbanns  round  his  purple  coast, 

And  Milan  in  her  marble  spires  arrayed. 

A  thousand  fell  beside  him,  yet  he  dared 

To  enter  and  speak  comfort ;  the  death-spot 

Was  on  the  infant,  but  he  trembled  not 

To  give  the  saving  rite ;  hallowed  and  spared 

For  blest  example,  he  resigned  his  soul, — 

No  holier  martyr  in  the  sainted  rolL 
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CHAPTERS  ON   POETRY  AND  POETS. 

No.  t>. 

THE  GRECIAN  DRAMA— iESCHYLUS. 

The  Greeks  were  such  a  people  as  the  world  has  seen  but  once. 
Situated  in  a  country  diversified  above  every  other  with  hill  and  dale, 
mountain  and  moorland,  springs  and  caverns ;  under  a  climate  rich  in 
beautiful  skies  and  seasons ;  and  girt  by  a  sea  iihich  presents  the  fairest 
effects  of  sun  and  cloud,  they  grew  up  under  the  constant  tuition  and 
presence  of  natural  beauty.  They  added  to  this  advantage  a  cast  of  mind 
the  most  subtle  and  discriminating;  an  astonishing  quickness  of  percep- 
tion ;  the  perfect  appreciation  of  modes  of  thought  and  character  which 
were  brought  before  them ;  and  an  exquisite  ear  for  melody,  of  a  kind 
far  higher  and  more  difficult  than  any  of  which  we  can  fonn  an  idea. 
It  will  complete  the  excellence  of  this  wonderful  peoi)le,  if  we  further 
remark,  that  the  scantiness  of  their  dress  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  gymnastic  contests  gave  th'^in  more  opportunity  than  has  ever  been 
enjoyed  in  a  highly-civilized  land,  of  entering  into  the  full  beauty  of  the 
unclothed  human  fonn;  that  the  statuary  and  the  painter  could  illustrate 
by  living  examples  his  rules  of  proportion  ;  and  could  delineate  faith- 
fully, situations  and  attitudes,  which  the  modem  artist  can  only  witness  in 
the  constrained  postures  of  a  model,  but  with  which  they  were  daily 
familiar.  From  the  combination  of  these  perceptions  and  powers,  the 
Grecian  Drama  took  its  rise.  We  are  told  that  its  origin  was  in  the 
vintage  songs  and  dances,  which  bands  of  youths  and  maidens  performed 
in  honour  of  the  God  of  the  vine.  In  these  strains  thev  tried  their  skill, 
and  the  prize  was  the  goat,  thenibbler  of  the  vine,  (tragos  in  Greek, 
from  whence  they  tell  us  tragedy,  more  i)roj)erly  trag-ody,  is  derived.) 
The  company  of  singers  was  called  chorus ;  a  word  signifying  a  dance. 
In  process  of  time,  the  songs  were  connected  together  by  a  story,  which 
was  told  by  an  actor,  speaking  between  them.  And  at  certain  points  of 
his  naiTutive  he  i>aused,  and  the  chorus  broke  out,  in  songs  mournful  or 
gay,  accompanied  with  a  dance  festive  or  solemn,  as  the  occasion  required  ; 
but  as  yet  there  was  no  dialogue.  A  second  actor  was  added  by  MscYiy- 
lus,  the  subject  of  our  present  chapter  :  and  thus  the  first  exami)le  given 
of  what  we  should  call  a  dramatic  poem.  The  ch4)rus  was  retained, 
though  now  in  a  subordinate  situation,  as  far  as  the  j)h)t  and  action  were 
concerned.  'I'his  afforded  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
lyrical  powers;  and  gave  the  audience  the  multij)lied  pleasure  of  dramatic 
action,  song,  music,  and  the  dame  combined. 
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Our  readers  must  however  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  ancient 
representations  with  our  modem  ones,  nor  to  suppose  that  interests  purely 
human  were  their  subjects.  In  them  every  thing  was  mighty  and 
colossal.  The  dignity  of  the  personages  was  in  most  cases  superhuman  : 
they  were  gods,  or  heroes,  or  men  of  ancient  and  mysterious  fame ;  their 
actions  and  situations  were  corresponding.  The  plays  were  acted  in  the 
open  air.  The  stature  of  the  actors  was  artificially  increased.  They 
wore  masks,  not  more  to  equal  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  intended  visage^ 
than  in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  the  elder  tragedy,  which  was 
generally  the  process  of  one  great  event,  recjuiring  one  stale  of  mind  and 
feeling.  The  chorus  stood,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  acts  per- 
formed its  dances,  at  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  scenery  was  simple 
and  uniform ;  in  some  cases  the  same  scene  was  retained  during  the 
whole  of  the  play.  The  speeches  of  the  actors  were  spoken,  or  rather 
chaunted,  slowly  and  solemnly.  All  was  awful  and  subduing.  The 
subjects  were  drawn  from  the  national  history  or  theology ;  the  destiny 
of  some  fated  family  or  individual ;  the  old  legends  of  the  wars  of  Troy 
and  Thebes ;  and  the  recent  defeats  of  Persia. 

-^schylus  is  the  most  sublime  j)oet  of  the  Grecian  drama,  as  well  as 
its  first  in  point  of  time.  He  chooses  the  most  lofty  subjects  and  treats 
them  in  the  most  lofty  style.  His  men  are  gods  :  his  gods,  mysterious 
abstractions,  dim  and  vast.  His  choral  songs  arc  bold,  abrupt  and  grand ; 
pregnant  with  high  sentences  respecting  the  destinies  of  mortals,  and 
crowded  with  the  most  magnificent  imagery,  couched  in  sounding  and 
unusual  words. 

The  first  drama  of  ^schylus  which  we  shall  select  to  exemplify  the 
foregoing  assertions,  is  that  entitled  PROMETHKUS  BOUND;  the 
most  ancient  in  its  subject,  as  well  as  the  most  simple  in  arrangement, 
of  any  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  order  to  understand  the  plot  of 
this  remarkable  play,  our  readers  must  bo  informed  of  a  few  j^articulars 
respecting  the  religious  belief  of  the  Greeks. 

The  family  of  gods  which  wc  find  in  power  during  the  ages  of  classic 
literature,  had  not  always  borne  rule  over  the  earth.  There  were  tradi- 
tions of  an  earlier  and  a  better  dynasty  having  reigned  in  heaven  :  and 
even  beyond  that,  of  the  gi*eat  parents  of  all.  Heaven  and  Karth,  having 
been  the  first  gods.  The  dynasty  immediately  jneceding  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  his  family,  had  been  that  of  the  children  of  Heaven  and  Earth — the 
Titans.  Of  these  one  of  the  latest  born  and  the  wisest  was  PROME- 
THEUS.  His  very  name  signifies  fore-counsel.  By  his  assistance, 
llie  wonj-out  Cronus  (Saturn)  and  his  company  were  dethroned,  and 
the  power  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Zeus,  his  son.  The  new  lord  of  hea- 
ven was  proud,  stem,  and  wilful  in  his  rule.  The  universe  groaned  under 
his  oppression.  The  old  laws  and  rights  were  forgotten.  The  majestic 
remnants  of  the  former  rule  were  despised  and  scattered :  the  mighty 
Titans,  each  one  more  than  a  match  in  strength   for  all  these  weaker 
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deities^  were  quelled— Desdny  aiding  the  revolutioiL  Prometheus  himself, 
the  abetter  of  Zeus,  was  forgotten  iu  pride  and  ingratitude.  But  abore 
all  the  miserable  race  of  men  was  the  sufferer  by  this  change.  Under 
former  rule,  they  enjoyed  the  golden  age.  Justice  and  piety,  truth  and 
love,  had  reigned  among  them.  But  they  were  now  deserted  by  these 
pure  and  holy  powers.  Crime  had  come  iu,  and  the  earth  had  been 
cursed.  The  knowledge  of  evil  had  begun ;  the  knowledge  of  good  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  them.  In  their  weakness  and  misery  they  dwelt 
in  caves  and  imitated  the  beasts.  They  practised  no  arts.  They  knew 
not  the  blessings  nor  the  powers  of  the  element  of  fire ;  and  without  this, 
how  should  they  exercise  craft  or  till  the  ground  ? 

The  friend  of  this  oppressed  race  was  Prometheus.  By  him  the  sacred 
flame  was  brought  down  and  placed  on  earth.  By  him  knowledge  was 
given,  art  was  taught,  hope  and  desire  were  lodged  in  the  breasts  of 
men,  and  all  on  the  earth  was  changed.  Men  now  no  longer  cursed  the 
day  that  bore  them.  Life  and  love,  activity  and  joy  were  seen  on  every 
side.  Here  the  proud  city  glittered  from  afJEur,  crowded  with  battlements 
and  towers.  Here  the  blue  ocean  was  alive  with  the  white  sails.  Hers 
the  boys  and  virgins  crowned  themselves  with  flowers  in  the  dance. 
Here  Uie  strains  of  music  and  song  floated  on  the  wind.  All  on  earth 
was  changed. 

But  a  deadly  crime  had  been  committed  against  the  new  rulers  of 
Heaven.  The  vengeance  of  the  offended  Zeus  fell  on  the  beneiJEU^tor  of 
mankind.  Mighty  was  the  power,  high  the  dignity  of  the  offender; 
awful  and  enduring  must  be  bis  punishment.  Two  personages,  the 
minbters  of  the  heavenly  will,  have  it  in  commission  to  superintend  the 
matter.  Strength  and  Force.  The  God  of  Fire,  Hephaestus,  (Vulcan) 
is  pressed  reluctantly  into  the  service. 

ScBNK — the  Scythian  Mountains, — A  wild  chaos  of  gigantic  rocks 
is  seen :  above  them  all,  one  towering  into  the  skies,  with  its  broad  face 
southward.  Thousands  of  feet  it  rises  sheer,  and  the  eagles  and  rW- 
tures  are  soaring  and  screaming  up  it.  From  between  two  crags  ad- 
vance four  forms.  Two  are  dim  and  dreary,  as  if  they  had  not  being 
of  their  own,  but  were  evoked  by  a  mightier.  The  third  is  toil-worn 
hut  strong;  of  heaven-built  and  metallic  frame ;  wearing  the  marks  of 
fiery  toil.  In  one  hand  fie  bears  massy  chains ;  in  the  other  a  solid 
iron  mallet,  and  wedges  and  nails  of  the  same  material,  and  of  enormous 
size.  His  face  is  marked  with  sorrow,  and  he  gazes  with  pity  on  the 
fourth  in  company,  who  is  led  by  the  two  before-mentioned.  This  lat- 
ter is  one  of  lofty  bearing  and  godlike  form.  His  clear  brow  commands 
the  scene,  and  from  his  eye  seems  to  look  forth  the  soul  of  the  world. 
Indignation  is  stamped  upon  his  countenance.  His  body  is  vast  and  ^ 
naked.  He  advances,  though  under  compulsion,  yet  as  one  knowing 
his  lot,  and  fulfilling  it.  He  is  an  image  of  Power  that  has  been,  is  not, 
but  is  yet  to  be. 
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The  dialogue  now  begins.     Tbe  persons  represented  in  the  drama  are 

Strength^  the  servant  of  Zeus. 

Force,  the  servant  of  Zeus. 

Hepheestus,  god  of  Fire. 

Prometheus. 

Chorus  of  Ocean  Nymphs. 

Ocean  himself. 

lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  beloved 
by  Zeus. 

Hermes,  the  messenger  of  Zeus. 
The  first  two  scenes  we  shall  present  entire  to  our  readers.    The 
speakers  in  the  first  scene  (in  his  earlier  plays  ^schylus  never  introduces 
iDore  than  two  actors,  and  the  chorus,  which  is  not  yet  present)  are 

Strength,  the  servant  of  Zeus. 

Hephsestus,  god  of  Fire. 

STRENGTH  SPEAKS. 

We  have  arrived  at  Earth's  extremest  verg^e, 

The  Scythian  wastes  of  trackless  solitude. 

Thy  care  must  be  to  do  the  high  behest 

Which  our  Sire  gave  thee — to  these  lofty  crags 

To  bind  this  rebel  in  eternal  links 

Of  adamantine  fetters.    For  thy  charm. 

The  worker  of  all  art,  sight-dazzling  fire, 

He  stole,  anrl  gave  to  mortals — wherefore  now 

Such  recompence  he  pays — that  he  may  learn 

Fealty  to  observe  to  Him  above, 

And  cease  from  practising  his  love  to  man. 

HephaestuM,  Ye  have  done  all — no  more  doth  He  require 

Of  you,  his  servants ;  but  my  heart  doth  fail — 

I  cannot  bind  to  this  strange  den  of  storms 

A  god  of  kindred  race :  and  yet  I  must — 

Onr  Father's  word  'tis  hard  to  disobey. 

Thou  lofty  One  in  council,  child  of  her 

Whose  name  was  Justice,  not  my  will  nor  thine 

Concurring,  with  inevitable  bonds 

I  am  to  nail  thee  to  this  desert  rock ; 

Where  never  voice  shall  reach  thee — ^ncver  form 

Of  any  mortal  shall  thine  eye  behold ; 

But  thou  shalt  parch  in  the  sjn's  burning  rays, 

And  change  thy  heavenly  bloom ;  pleased  thou  shalt  see 

The  variegated  night  succeed  the  day, — 

Pleased  thou  shalt  see  the  sun  disperse  the  dew ; 

And  ever  shall  the  weight  of  present  ill 

Distress  thy  spirit;  for  he  is  not  yet 

Who  shall  release  thee.    Such  is  thy  reward 

For  loving  men :  and  for  that  thou,  a  god, 

The  gods  not  fearing,  hast  imparted  gifts 

Sacred,  and  disallowed  to  mortal  hands. 

For  this  at  yonder  nndelightnome  nick 
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Thou  shall  maintain  erect  and  sleepless  watch : — 

Many  the  cries  and  groans  of  fruitless  woe 

Which  thou  shalt  utter:  He  who  rules  aboTe 

Is  stem  of  purpose,  of  unbending  soul : 

For  He  is  ever  harsh,  who  newly  reigns. 
Strength.     Stay  there — for  wherefore  dost  thou  weave  delays, 

And  pity  him  in  vain  ?    Why  not  abhor 

This  god,  whom  all  in  Heaven  so  justly  hate, 

And  who  hath  given  to  man  thine  heritage  ? 
Hephaesttu,  The  ties  of  love  and  friendship  are  too  strong. 
Strength,     It  is  ev'n  so :  but  dar'st  thou  disobey 

Our  Sire's  behests  ?  dost  thou  not  fear  this  more  > 
Hephaestus.  Tbou'rt  ever  fierce,  and  full  of  rash  resolve. 
Strength*     In  this  at  least :  for  it  doth  nought  avail 

To  mourn  for  him :  labour  not  then  in  vain. 
Hephaestus.  O  my  hard  craft,  how  much  I  bate  thee  now ! 
Strength.     Blame  not  thy  craft :  of  all  the  present  ills 

Thy  craft  hath  nothing  done  to  be  the  cause. 
Hephaestus.  Would  that  some  other  wielded  these  my  tools. 
Strength.     All  things  we  gods  can  do,  save  govern  all ; 

None  is  entirely  free  but  Zeus  himself. 
Hephaestus.  This  I  know  well,  and  have  not  ought  against. 
Strength.     Wilt  thou  not  hasten  then  to  bind  his  chain, 

That  thy  delays  may  not  be  seen  above  ? 
Hephaestus.  Here  arc  the  bolts  made  ready  for  his  arms. 
Strength.     Take  him  then,  round  his  wrists  with  thy  full  strength 

Weld  them,  and  rivet  well  unto  the  rock. 
Hephaestus.  The  work  proceedeth  with  no  idle  hand. 
Strength.     Strike  harder, — narrower  yet, — give  him  no  room ; 

Escape,  though  desperate,  he  citn  yet  devise. 
Hephaestus,  This  arm  at  least  is  fixed  beyond  his  power. 
Strength.     Nail  then  the  other  safely ;  he  shall  learn, 

Wise  as  he  is,  that  Zeus  is  abler  still. 
Hephaestus.  None  (save  himself)  can  blame  this  work  of  mine. 
Strength.     Now  then,  the  sharp  tooth  of  the  iron  wedge 

Drive  through  his  chest,  and  see  thou  make  it  firm. 
'Hephaestus.  Alas,  alas,  I  grieve  to  sec  thy  pains! 
Strength.     Art  thou  delaying  still,  and  o'er  the  fi»e 

Uttering  thy  plaints  ?     Beware  thnu  m<mrn'st  not  next. 
Hephaestus.  Secst  thou  a  sight  which  thou  canst  bear  to  see  ? 
Strength.     I  see  this  rebel  reap  his  just  reward.^ 

But  now  around  his  sides  clasp  thou  the  belts. 
Hephaestus.  It  is  my  duty,  urge  me  not  again. 
Strength.     Yea,  but  I  will,  and  goad  thee  to  thy  work. 

Now  bow  thyself,  and  chain  bis  limbs  below. 
Hephaestus.  The  work  is  done — the  labour  is  not  long. 
Strength.     Now  firmly  drive  your  nails  and  pierce  his  feet : 

Heavy  his  wrath  who  overlooks  thy  work. 
Hephaestus.  Thy  tongue  speaks  language  fitted  to  thy  form. 
Strength.     Be  softened  if  thou  wilt,  but  blame  not  me, 

Because  my  hate  is  fierce,  my  purpose  stem. 
Htphaestus.  Let  us  be  gone, — the  toils  are  around  his  limbs. 
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Strength  (to  Prametheus.)  Here  then  insult — and  steal  the  heavenly  rights 
For  creatures  of  a  day.     Which  of  these  pains 
Can  mortals  ease  thee  from  ?     By  a  false  name 
The  gods  have  called  thee,  the  fore-counselling  One : 
Thou  needest  one,  methinks,  to  counsel  thee. 
How  thou  may'st  shiA  this  burden  from  thyself. 

Scene  II.  Prometheus  alane,  naiUd  and  chained  to  the  lofty  rock 
above  mentioned.  Around  is  a  vast  prospect.  Mountains,  lands, 
and  rivers  lie  before  him,  even  to  the  far  and  glittering  sea.  Over  head 
the  sun  is  bare  and  bright,     Prometheus  speaks — 

Thou  divine  air — ye  swiftly  fleeting  winds, — 
Fountains  of  rivers, — and  ye  ocean  Belds 
Dimpled  with  countless  waves — thou  mother  earth  — 
And  thou,  all  seeing  circle  of  the  sun — 
Be  witness,  what  a  god  from  gods  endures. 

See  with  what  torments  fierce 

Pierced  through,  I  shall  endure 
Ten  thousand  years  of  woe : 

Such  a  relentless  course 

The  new.established  king 
Against  me  doth  pursue. 
Alas,  alas,  one  woe  is  present  now. 
And  more  are  yet  reserved.    Where  will  the  end 
Of  these  my  sorrows  be  ? 
And  yet,  what  say  I  ?   Throughly  do  I  know 
All  that  will  happen — nought  unlooked  for  comes 
To  my  foreseeing  soul.     But  I  must  bear 
My  fated  toil — Almighty  Destiny 
Is  on  me  with  her  rigid  hand  of  power. 
I  may  not  grieve  —I  may  not  hold  my  griefs 
In  speechless  tolerance.    To  mortal  hands 
I  gave  the  heavenly  gift — for  this  the  yoke 
Of  dire  necessity  is  on  me  laid : 
By  stealth  within  a  staflf  I  bore  to  them 
The  hidden  fount  of  fire,  which  taught  them  art, 
And  furniiihed  forth  their  lives.    Therefore  I  pay 
The  penalty  of  sin  ;  chained  beneath  heaven 
Midway  in  air. 

Hah !  what  could  be  that  voice, 
That  sense  of  near  approach  of  living  thing, 
Divine  or  mortal,  or  of  both  commixed. 
That  floated  to  me  here  ? 

Comes  any  to  this  final  bound 

Of  the  great  earth  to  see  my  woe? 

Behold,  behold  the  fated  One, 

The  foe  of  Him  above — the  god 

Wh<»in  all  his  fellows  hate 

Who  crowd  the  hall  of  Heaven — 

The  friend  of  human  kind. 
Y   2 
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What  do  I  hear !    What  flottering  dmweth  near, 
As  of  gome  feathered  flock  ?    Air,  far  and  near, 
Is  on  the  whisper  with  the  rush  of  wings. 
Each  thing  that  comes  raiseth  new  cause  of  fear. 

Thus  far  the  Poet.  The  approaching  hand  is  the  chonis  of  ocean  nymphs, 
whose  still  recesses  in  the  depths  have  heen  hoomed  through  by  the  loud 
strokes  of  the  inallet  of  Hephaestus.  They  have  come  on  the  wings  of 
the  light  winds  to  see  and  to  condole.  By  their  request  be  relates  to 
them  the  whole  history  of  his  ancient  services  to  the  gods,  and  his  present 
requital.     He  begs  them  to  remain  by  him  and  watch  his  fortunes. 

Next  coines  Father  Ocean  himself,  borne  on  a  winged  courser.  He 
tells  Prometheus  that  he  has  no  better  friend — and  in  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion (as  usually  is  the  case)  proceeds  to  give  him  sage  advice,  when  it 
is  of  no  use.  Many  and  wise  are  the  sentiments  which  this  respectable 
old  gentleman  utters :  which  however  the  sufferer  receives  by  no  means 
re^iectfuUy : 

Promeihfus,  I  envy  thee,  because  thou  hear*st  no  blame, 

Who  did'st  in  all  help  and  take  share  with  me: 

But  leave  me  now,  and  give  thyself  no  care; 

Thon  canst  not  bend  the  tyrant — 'tis  no  task 

Of  qnick  accomplishment :  but  be  thon  ware 

Lest  by  the  way  to  Him  thyself  get  harm. 
Oeean.         Far  better  art  thon  to  advise  thy  friends 

Than  thine  own  self;  my  friendship  is  in  acts. 

Draw  me  not  back :  for  I  will  go— and  Zeus, 

*Tis  mine  especial  boast,  will  grant  me  this 

Of  free  good  will — to  loose  thee  from  thy  chains. 
Prometheus.  I  praise  thee  for  thy  will — nought  lacketh  there : 

But  weary  not  thyself— for  all  in  vain 

^f  thou  dost  ought,  thy  pains  will  be  bestowed. 

Keep  thyself  out  of  harm,  and  live  in  peace; 

Tis  not  my  mind,  if  I  myself  have  fallen, 

To  draw  companions  with  me  in  my  fall. 
Oeean.*       Not  me  at  least — for  thine  own  brother's  woes 

Are  ftesh  within  my  heart,  who  in  the  West 

Standetb,  the  pillars  of  the  heaven  and  earth 

On  his  broad  shoulders  bearing,— no  light  weight. 

I  also  call  to  mind  the  earth-bom  lord 

Of  the  Cilician  caves,  Typhon  the  fierce. 

The  hundred-headed  monster,  who  withstood 

The  gods'  united  strength,  from  his  dark  jaws 

Hissing  forth  murderous  threats — by  force  subdued ; — 

From  out  his  eyes  flashed  bolts  of  living  fire, 

As  if  to  whelm  heaven's  kingdom  by  his  might; — 

But  the  unsleeping  thunderstroke  of  Zeus 

Met  him. — the  winged  lightning,  breathing  flames, 

Which  reft  him  of  his  vaunting ;  to  his  heart 

The  flame  descended,  and  his  giant  strength 

*  The  beet  editions  gire  Uiif  speech  to  Ooeftn.    It  teems  flur  move  appropriate  thns,  and  not  (an 
in  some  copies)  in  the  mouth  of  Promethens. 
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Was  scorched  and  withered — now,  a  feeble  cone, 
Near  to  the  narrow  sea  he  lies,  compressed 

Under  the  roots  of  ^tna ;  on  whose  top 

HephsBStus  sits,  working  the  heated  steel ; 

Whence  ages  hence  shall  burst  rlTers  of  fire, 

Wasting  with  angry  jaws  of  lambent  flame 

The  fruits  of  le?el  Sicily.    Such  bile 

Shall  Typhon  upward  cast,  such  heated  showers 

Of  fiery  hail,  though  by  the  bolt  of  Zens 

His  ancient  might  be  all  to  ashes  turned. 

Prametkeut.  Thou  art  not  inexperienced,  nor  dost  want 

Me  as  thy  teacher :  save  thou  then  thyself 

As  thou  know'st  how ;  for  I  will  drink  this  cup 

Of  sorrow,  till  the  wrath  of  Zeus  shall  cease. 

The  dialogue  continues  a  little  longer,  and  then  Ocean  departs  on  his 
Pegasus ;  and  the  interchange  of  woful  words  goes  on  between  Prometheus 
and  the  Chorus.  Ader  a  song  in  which  they  lament  bis  unworthy  fortune, 
he  describes  to  them  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  on  miserable 
mortals,  in  the  following  lines : 

Pramethetu.  Think  not  that  pride,  or  haughtiness  of  soul, 

Locks  up  my  lips :  deep  sadness  gnaws  my  heart, 

To  see  myself  thus  set  at  nought  and  scorned. 

And  yet,  who  gave  to  these  new  gods  their  power? 

Who,  but  myself?     But  let  that  pass :  ye  know 

All  that  I  could  declare.    Hear  ye  the  wounds 

Of  wretched  mortals,  which  my  hand  hath  healed : 

How,  when  before  they  were  as  infants,  I 

Pat  wisdom  in  their  minds,  and  gare  them  power, — 

Them,  who  before,  though  seeing,  saw  in  vain. 

Though  hearing,  heard  not:  but,  as  in  a  dream, 

Thro'  their  long  life  all  things  obscurely  mixed. 

No  brick-built  dwellings  had  they,  warm  and  safe. 

No  work  in  wood  :  but  in  dark  caves  beneath 

They  dwelt,  like  burrowing  ants.    No  certain  sign 

Had  they  of  winter,  nor  of  flowery  spring. 

Nor  of  fruit- bearing  summer,  but  all  works 

Unknowingly  they  did,  until  I  shewed 

The  risings  and  the  settings  of  the  stars. 

Yet  more — the  chief  invention  of  all  art, 

I  found  out  numbert,  and  the  signs  combined 

Of  letters,  and  unfailing  memory, 

Mother  of  every  muse.    I  was  the  first 

To  yoke  the  beasts,  and  teach  them  to  obey 

The  whip  and  rein :  And  that  I  might  relieve 

Mortals  from  toil  severe,  I  joined  the  horse 

To  the  proud  chariot,  the  rich  man's  delight 

None  but  myself  found  out  sea-passing  ships. 
That  float  with  linen  wings  athwart  the  world. 

But,  which  was  more  than  all,  if  any  fell 

Into  a  sickness,  there  was  none  to  help. 

Unguent  nor  healing  draught,  nor  diet  bland  4 
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For  want  of  these  they  pined,  until  I  shewed 

The  art  of  mingling  kindly  antidotes, 

With  which  each  sickness  might  be  safely  met 

•  *  *  • 

Such  things  I  gave  them :  and  beneath  the  ground 
The  riches  that  lay  hidden  from  mankind, 
Copper  and  iron,  silver  and  bright  gold. 
Who,  before  me,  can  boast  that  he  hath  known  ? 
In  one  short  word  of  all  the  substance  hear, — 
*  Men  from  Prometheut  every  art  derive,* 

Then  enters  a  new  visitant.  lo,  the  daughter  of  Jnachus  king  of 
Argos,  was  beloved  by  Zeus.  Hera  (Juno)  stung  with  jealousy,  inflicted 
on  her  the  loss  of  her  human  shape,  and  the  penalty  of  long  and  painful 
wanderings  over  the  world. — In  southern  countries,  we  learn  that  the 
extensive  herds  are  often  driven  almost  to  madness  by  the  fear  of  the 
hreese,  or  gadfly — that  on  hearing  its  approach  they  leave  the  fairest 
pastures,  and  rush  wildly  over  rocks  and  streams.  In  such  a  shape 
and  with  such  a  pursuer,  was  the  daughter  of  Inachus  roving  over  the 
world.  In  her  case  Prometheus  continues  his  work  of  benevolence  to 
mortals.  He  announces  to  her  the  wanderings  yet  fated  for  her  to 
accomplish ;  and  strange  and  horrible  they  are.  Time  would  fail  us  to 
relate  all  the  barbarous  races  whom  she  is  to  visit  in  tuni,  before  she 
reaches  the  Egyptian  Delta,  the  term  of  her  persecutions.  In  one  mat- 
ter is  the  Argive  princess  connected  with  himself.  She  is  to  bear  a  son 
by  Zeus,  whose  twelfth  descendant  is  to  be  the  renowned  Hercules,  the 
looser  of  Prometheas.  lo  departs,  panic-stnick  by  her  airy  tormentor. 
Meanwhile,  the  spirit  and  boldness  of  the  mighty  prisoner  increase.  The 
Chorus  have  observed,  that  there  is  no  way  of  escaping  from  the  counsel 
of  Zeus,  when  he  breaks  out  in  a  strain  which  introduces  the  terrible  and 
sublime  ending  of  this  drama; — our  readers  will  thank  us  for  giving  the 
two  last  scenes,  as  we  have  the  two  first,  entire. 

Promethetu.  Yea,  Zeus  himself,  albeit  his  thoughts  are  high, 
Shall  be  abased : — a  marriage  he  prepares, 
Which  from  the  tyranny  of  highest  heaven 
Shall  cast  him  into  dust : — bis  father's  curse. 
Invoked,  when  from  his  ancient  throne  he  fell, 
ShaU  then  be  all  ful61ied.     No  god  but  I 
Can  shew  him  safe  escape  from  this  ill  fate. 
All  this  I  know,  its  very  form  and  time  : 
And  therefore  let  him  sit  above  and  trust 
To  his  earth-shaking  bolts, — let  him  launch  forth 
His  shafts  oflambent  fire — all  shall  avail 
As  nought  to  guard  him  from  his  shameful  fall : — 
Such  an  antagonist  ev'n  now  himself 
Prepares,  a  monster  hard  to  be  withstood ; 
Who  shall  wield  fire  brighter  than  lightning-flash. 
Whose  voice  shall  drown  the  thunder;  and  the  spear 
Of  dread  Poseidon,  the  earth  shaker,  shall 
This  foe  in  shivers  rend.     Bv  such  a  fate 
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When  he  hath  fallen,  shall  Zeus  at  length  be  taught 

'Twixt  power  and  thrall  how  wide  a  difference  lies. 
Chonu.       What  dost  thou  ivitA,  against  thy  foe  thou  speak'st  ? 
Prometheus.  Yea,  what  I  wish,  but  what  shall  be  fulfilled. 
Chorus.       Must  we  then  think  that  Zeus  shall  be  u*ercome  ? 
Prometheus.  Aye,  and  shall  suffer  fiercer  pains  than  mine. 
Chorus,       How  canst  thou  speak  such  words,  and  tremble  not  ? 
Prometheus.  What  should  I  fear,  whose  fate  is  not  to  die  ? 
Chorus.       But  he  may  doom  thee  to  some  direr  pangs. 
Prometheus,  I  challenge  lam : — this  soul  is  armed  for  all. 
Chorus.       Those  are  the  wisest,  who  a?ert  his  wrath 

By  due  submission. 
Prometheus.  Ye  may  bow  you  down, 

And  pray,  and  oil  the  ruler's  troubled  soul 

With  flattering  words ;  to  me  he's  less  than  nought. 

Let  him  rule  now,  and  do  his  little  will : 

His  reign  shall  not  be  long. 

But  I  behold 

Hither  approach  the  lacquey-slave  of  Zeus, 

His  newest  majesty's  new  courier : 

He  brings,  be  sure,  some  tidings  yet  unheard. 

Enter  Hermes. 

Hermes,      To  thee  I  speak,  bitterest  of  bitter  tongues, 

Sinner  against  the  gods,  who  hast  purloined 

The  heavenly  fire,  and  given  gifts  to  men : 

The  Sire  commandeth  thee  to  say,  what  words 

Were  those  thou  spakest,  and  what  marriage  bond 

Shall  cast  him  from  his  throne ; — and  tell  me  not 

Tn  thine  own  riddling  way,  but  plain  and  clear; 

(vive  me  no  double  sense :  thou  knowest  well 

Such  answers  soften  not  the  ire  of  Zeus. 
Prometheus.  It  is  a  well -mouthed  and  a  sapient  speech. 

Such  as  befits  the  lacquey  of  the  gods. 

Ye  are  but  young  in  power^ — and  think  that  ye 

Dwell  in  scathless  towers — have  not  I  seen 

Two  despots  tumble  from  these  very  thrones  ? 

And  I  shall  see  the  third,  who  ruleth  now, 

Basest  and  quickest  fall.    Can  I,  dost  think. 

Tremble  and  crouch  before  these  youngster  gods  ? 

Tis  further  from  my  thoughts  than  thou  canst  tell. 

Go  hie  thee  back  the  way  thou  earnest  here : 

For  nothing  thou  shalt  learn  which  thou  hast  asked. 
Hermes.       Twas  just  by  sueh*f>erverse  and  erring  words 

That  thou  didst  bring  on  thee  thy  present  woe. 
Prometheus.  This  plight,  be  sure,  I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

Thy  gilded  slavery.    Far  better  'tis  to  serve 

This  naked  rock,  than  to  run  post  for  Zeus. 

Thus  must  I  rail  at  him  who  rails  at  me. 
Hermes.       Tbon  seemest  to  take  pleasure  in  thy  plight. 
Prometheus.  Pleasure  ?  such  pleasure  light  on  all  my  foes : — 

And  thee  I  number  in  the  list  of  them. 
HeniuM.        Utist  of  thine  evils  aught  to  lay  to  wir*  ? 
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Promdknu,  Tet,  in  one  word,  T  hate  tb«  bott  of  god«. 

Who,  when  mj  hand  hath  helped  tiiem,  wroog  me  tfaos. 

Hertmei.      I  lee  thoo  Imboorat  with  a  dive  diaeaae. 

Prtmeiheus,  Tea,  the  diaeaae  of  hating  who  hate  me. 

Herme§,      How  hard  woold'tt  be  to  bear  if  thon  did'it  icigB ! 

PremeiheuM,  AUul 

Hermei.      Zens  knowi  not  rach  a  word  at  thiiL 

Prometheus,  Bat  lapae  of  yean  may  teach  him  this  and  more. 

Hermee.      Haat  thon  not  yet  learned  to  control  thy  tongne  ? 

Prometkemt,Voi  if  I  had  I  ahonld  not  talk  with  tlaTea. 

Hermee.      Thon  wilt  not  tell,  it  aecme,  whatthe  Sire  atka. 

Pramelheui.  Thon  think'ft  I  mnat  oblige  lo  kind  a  ftiend  ? 

Hermee,      Tbon  mockeit:  doit  thon  take  me  for  a  diild  ? 

Premeiheui.  Tea,  for  a  child,  and  yet  more  ample  fiur, 
If  thon  doet  hope  anght  to  extort  from  me. 
There  is  no  torment,  nor  no  hanh  derice 
Whereby  he  can  compel  me  to  dirnlge 
My  wordf ,  before  he  looee  me  ftom  these  bonds. 
Aye,  let  the  dazzling  flame  be  downward  hnrled, 
And  with  his  white-winged  snows,  and  direfbl  claps 
Of  subterranean  thander,  let  him  whelm 
All  nature  in  the  storm,  he  ne'er  shall  force 
Me  to  declare  by  whom  his  power  must  falL 

Hermee.      Hast  thon  said  aught  that  can  amend  thy  lot  ? 

Premetheue,  My  course  is  weighed  and  pondered  long  ago. 

Hermee.      Endure,  thou  rash  one,  to  submit  thy  thoughts 
Unto  thy  present  ills ;  at  length  be  wise. 

Promtiheus.  Thou  troublest  me  in  fain :  were  I  a  ware, 

Thou  might'st  as  soon  persuade  me.    Let  it  not 
Within  thy  tboughU  ha? e  place,  that  I  shall  bend 
To  feminine  obsequiousness,  through  fear 
Of  Zeus,  thy  master :  shall  beseech  my  foe 
With  womanly  uplifting  of  mine  bands. 
To  free  me  from  these  chains : — ^it  cannot  be. 

Hermee.      I  seem  to  speak  words  many,  and  in  Tain. 

His  heart  nor  melts  nor  softens  at  my  prayers : 

But  as  a  new  yoked  colt,  champing  the  bit. 

He  plunges,  and  against  his  bridle  fights. 

But  he  is  larish  in  perverseness  weak : 

For  stubbornness,  when  wisdom  backs  it  not, 

Hath  less  account  than  none.    Wherefore  hear  now, 

If  thon  reftise  obedience  to  my  words, 

What  storm  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  what  height 

Of  dread  ineritable  woe  : — this  cliff    . 

The  mighty  Father  first  shall  rend  apart 

With  thunder  and  sharp  lightning,  and  deep  hide 

Thy  body,  in  the  strong  embrace  of  rocks. 

Thus  ages  long  sbalt  thon  fulfil :  then  back 

Into  the  light  return,  where  the  swift  hound 

Of  Zeus,  the  murderous  eagle,  tearing  wide 

A  gash  across  thy  side,  shall  fisit  thee, 

A  daily  guest  unbidden,  and  shall  feed 

On  thy  dark  liver.    Look  not  for  an  end 
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Of  all  this  woe,  till  some  kind  god  be  found 
Willing  to  seek  the  dismal  realms  below, 
And  take  thy  pains  upon  him.    Now  ad? ise ; — 
Mj  words  are  no  fain  threat,  but  said  in  sooth : 
For  the  high  tongue  of  Him  who  rules  above 
Uttereth  no  falsehood,  but  performs  its  words. 
Look  well  and  ponder — and  persist  no  more 
To  choose  thy  self-will,  and  reject  wise  thoughts. 
Ckomt,      The  words  of  Hermes  to  our  ears  convey 
The  sense  of  timely  wisdom ;  they  advise 
Thy  soul  to  leave  its  pride,  and  learn  good  counsel. 
Consent — ^"tis  folly  to  persist  in  sin. 
Prometheus,  What  he  would  say  I  knew  before : 
Nor  is  it  matter  of  complaint 
That  foe  should  suffer  ill  from  foe. 
Let  therefore  now  descend 
The  two-edged  curl  of  fire: 
Let  heaven  with  thunder  rock 
And  with  the  wild  winds  howl : 
^  Let  the  tempest  wrench  the  earth 

From  its  deep  foundation-roots : 
Let  him  fling  the  ocean  waves 
Boiling  with  their  surge  and  spray 
Round  the  courses  of  the  stars : 
Let  him  in  his  eddies  fierce 
Of  the  nether  whirlwind,  snatch 
This  my  body,  till  it  drop 
In  the  blackening  g^lphs  of  hell : 
Ail  will  not  avail  to  crush  me, 
I  can  never  die ! 
Hermea.  Te  hear  bis  frenzy-prompted  words. 

Mad  must  he  be,  who  vaunts  in  woe. 
But  ye  who  hitherto  have  shared 
With  pitying  heart  his  troubles,  hence 
Quickly  depart,  lest  even  ye 
By  the  loud  bellowing  thunder  struck 
Be  of  your  sense  bereft 
Chorua,  Speak  better  words,  and  counsel  that 

Which  we  may  follow :  this  thy  speech 
Cannot  be  borne.    Why  orderest  thou 
So  base  an  action  ?  We  will  bear 
With  him,  whate?er  is  decreed. 
Traitors  we  hate ;  no  human  crime 
Is  worthier  to  be  shunned. 
Hermea,  But  yet  remember  what  I  say : 

And  blame  not  fortune,  if  ye  fUl 
To  fierce  calamity  a  prey. 
Nor  say  that  Zeus  hath  you  involved 
In  deadly  danger  unforeseen. 
For  ye  are  warned :  not  suddenly, 
Nor  stealthily,  have  ye  too  fallen 
Into  an  endless  net  of  woe 

Which  your  own  folly  spread. 
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An  awful  interval  follows  :  as  if  by  one  calling  them,  the  clouds  gather ; 

strange  and  dreadful  voices  thicken;  the  storm  is  begun.     The  voice  of 

Prometheus  is  heard — 

Prometheus,  Not  in  threat, — ia  very  deed 

Reeleth  now  the  tottering  earth : 
Bellows  now  the  thander  near ; 
From  the  rifted  heaven  ran  out 
Tendrils  of  far  glittering  flame  : 
From  the  plains  the  dust  is  soaring 
In  the  whirlwind ;  all  the  breaths 
Of  all  tempests  leap  and  rush 
One  against  the  other  roaring : 
To  the  sky  the  deep  is  lifted. 
Such  a  blast  with  terror  armed 
Down  apon  me  cometh,  charged 
With  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

O  my  mother,  dread  and  vast ! 

Who  about  the  earth  art  cast, 

Who  the  common  light  dost  hold, 

O  thou  Firmament,  behold 
Me  thine  offspring,  how  I  suffer  wrongful  woes  untold. 

(Tlie  cufiain  drops.) 
Thus  our  readers  are  in  possession  of  the  principal  part  of  this  most 
wonderful  play.  Thus  they  have  a  specimen  of  the  Greek  Drama.  But 
it  is  a  specimen  only  of  one  kind.  All  in  it  is  superhuman.  But  let  it 
not  be  thought  that  such  was  always  the  case.  Our  next  chapter  will 
bring  before  them  three  plays  by  the  same  author  on  the  story  of  Aga- 
memnon's family. 

But  let  us  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Prometheus  Bound. 
Has  not  the  reader  felt  ere  this,  that  there  is  about  it  a  strange  air  of 
mystery — ^a  link  of  association  with  even  high  and  holy  things  ?  This 
benefactor  of  human  kind — the  object  of  divine  wrath — thus  crucified  on 
high — bears  he  not  a  dim  resemblance  to  One  other  of  whom  we  know  ? 
It  is  so — but  how,  we  say  not.  We  know  that  iEschylus  was  once 
accused  of  divulging  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  mysteries:  we  know 
that  these  mysteries  contained  many  a  fragment  of  ancient  truth,  pure 
in  some  degree  from  the  overlaying  of  the  popular  superstition :  may 
some  primitive  tradition  have  descended  from  the  diluvian  forefathers  of 
the  Grecian  race — some  part  of  the  creed  of  man  before  the  flood — may 
not  the  Prometheus  Bound  contain  a  ray,  however  confused  and  distorted^ 
of  that  light,  by  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  heaven  hath  enlightened 
the  world  ? 

That  world  must  be  at  an  end  before  an  answer  can  be  given. 
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PIERS  GAVESrON.* 

BY   THOMAS   FEATHEBSTONE. 

High  shone  the  summer  snn 

In  bis  fierce  meridian  pride. 
Where  a  noble  range  of  wood  and  vale 

Outstretches  far  and  wide, 
And  the  silrer  A?on  ponrs  along 

Its  clear  and  glittering  stream. 
Through  sloping  meads  and  thick  dun  woods. 

Calm  as  an  iimuit's  drMim. 

But  ere  the  sun  that  day 

Returned  to  the  crimson  west, 
The  woods  resounded  the  clang  of  strife. 

And  the  wild-flower's  bells  were  prest 
With  the  heavy  tramp  of  armed  men — 

Sternly  on  tney  strode. 
To  darken  that  land  that  smiled  so  fair. 

With  the  stain  of  a  victim's  blood. 

Around,  on  either  hand. 

Gloomed  his  murderers  haught  and  high ; 
Stem  Arundel,  and  Lancaster, 

And  Warwick's  stout  Earl  Guy ; 
And  there  the  doomed  one  stood. 

Unfriended  and  alone, 
But  there  was  a  smile  in  his  scornful  eye, 

As  cold  and  proud  as  their  own. 

Short  shrift  was  yielded  him. 

Scant  time  for  creed  or  prayer. 
When  the  glittering  axe  swung  round 

In  the  bright  and  sunny  air ; 
And  the  victim  fell,  but  there  was  still 

In  the  cold  and  glasing  eve, 
The  same  fixed  gaze  of  pride  and  hate — 

A  scorn  that  could  not  die ! 

*  Pien  Gaveaton,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  minion  ot  Edward  II.  was  put  to  death  by  tli«  rebel 
Barona,  July  1,  1919,  on  BU&cklow  Hill,  near  Warwick,  where  a  monument  atands  to  reoord  the 


I  CANNOT  weigh  my  mind  in  the  world's  scales. 
Nor  look  on  gold  with  ever  longing  eyes. 
Nor  imitate  in  aught  the  worldly  wise : 
My  heart  is  placed  on  that,  which  seldom  fails 
To  give  delight;  the  ever  flowering  vales. 
The  sighing  woods,  the  silver-footed  brooks; 
These  are  my  pleasures,  these  my  fav'ritc  books, 
In  which  I  read  kind  nature's  sweetest  tales. 
Flowers  have  for  me  a  language  and  a  love. 
And  babbling  streams,  a  cadence  sweet  and  low ; 
And  when,  forgetting  this  world's  strife  and  woe, 
I  wander  'neath  the  deep  shade  of  the  grove, 
I  hear  leaf  kissing  leaf, — a  melting  song; 
Sweet  as  the  music  of  an  angel's  tongue. 

Sidney  Giles. 
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EVELEEN    O'CONNOR. 

AN  IRISH  STORY. 

BY  MISS  SELINA  BUNBURY. 

If  ever  I  experience  in  one  place  more  than  in  another  the  attacks  of 
that  malady  for  which,  though  it  seems  rather  indigenous  in  their  clime» 
the  people  of  Britain  have  no  name — Ennui — it  is  in  the  parlour  of  a 
country  inn.  In  such  a  place,  however,  I  was  doomed  once  to  remain 
for  ahout  two  hours,  and  having  paited  from  my  fellow  travellers  who, 
more  fortunate  than  myself,  were  proceeding  in  a  direct  course  to  their 
journey's  end,  I  took  my  station  in  the  window,  anxiously  watching  for 
the  first  appeamncp  of  the  coach  by  which  (if  there  was  a  place)  I  should 
be  conveyed  to  mine. 

iNIy  listlessness  was  dissipated  by  perceiving  that  I  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  an  object  who  now  engaged  my  interest. 

It  was  a  young  woman  who  had  placed  herself  opposite  to  me  in  the 
street  underneath.  11  cr  arms  were  crossed  upon  her  breast  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  each  hand — not  the  ruddy  hands  of  a  country  damsel,  but 
pale,  attenuated,  bloodless-looking, — lay  on  the  opposite  shoulders ;  and 
this  attitude,  joined  to  the  expression  of  her  upturned  face  and  e>es,  gave 
her  a  sort  of  beseeching  air,  well  calculated  for  effect :  and  it  produced  on 
me  the  effect  I  thought  was  designed,  for  I  threw  some  money  into  the 
street.  My  unasked-for  donation  was  not  however  noticed  :  the  melan- 
choly  of  the  fine  eves  that  were  fastened  upon  me  was  suddenly  illumined 
with  a  brightness  that  shone  over,  but  did  not  dispel  it ;  while  without 
changing  her  attitude,  she  broke  out  into  a  sweet,  wild,  sad  song ;  its 
untaught  breathings  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  soul  of  soitow.  The 
deceptive  brilliancy  too  that  danced  fitfully  over  the  gloom  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  the  deep  speaking  sadness  of  her  eyes,  seemed  to  tell  a  tale  of 
anguish  that  had  made  shipwreck  of  the  peace  of  her  mind  for  ever.  I 
rang  the  bell  to  enquire  into  the  history  of  this  interesting-looking 
creature  :  but  only  heard  that  "  she  was  a  poor  creature  that  every  one 
was  good  to,  though  she  never  minded  any  one." 

Had  she  no  friends  ?   I  demanded. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  plenty : — every  one  was  a  friend  to  her." 

But  no  individual  friends  ? — no  relations  ? — no  one  to  take  care  of  her? 

'*  Sure.  God  took  care  of  her  when  he  took  away  the  creature's  reason," 
was  the  reply — *'  there  was  an  old  man  used  to  go  about  with  her,  people 
said  he  was  her  father,  but  he  was  quite  worn  out,  and  one  day  they 
found  him  lying  dead  by  tlie  way  side,  a  little  beyond  the  town,  and  her 
sitti:ig  beside  him  just  as  quiet  as  if  she  were  watching  a  child  sleeping 
in  its  cradle;  thev  said  she  was  coino  from  ilie  other  side  tlie  mountain, 
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and  that  her  name  was  Eveleen  O'Connor." — Eveleen  O'Connor,  I 
repeated,  musing,  I  believe,  on  the  sound  of  the  name,  and  desired  poor 
Eveleen  might  be  brought  into  the  room  where  my  lunch  was  yet  on  the 
table.  She  came  accordingly,  did  not  speak  at  all,  but  while  eagerly 
partaking  of  food,  which  was  all  she  would  ever  receive,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  her  more  closely.  Her  features  were  handsome,  even 
strikingly  so,  but  her  complexion  very  sallow,  perhaps  from  suH'ering ; 
her  eyes,  which  first  attracted  my  notice,  were  singularly  fine,  of  a  clear 
dark  hazel,  and  at  times  scarcely  bore  any  traces  of  an  unsettled  mind. 
The  tight  short  sleeves,  and  closely  fitting  body  of  a  dark  blue  linsey- 
woolsey  gown,  shewed  more  distinctly  a  wasted,  but  well  fonned  figure. 
She  wore  neither  cap  nor  bonnet,  her  hair  was  drawn  back  from  her  fore- 
head and  braided  round  her  head. 

As  soon  as  her  meal  was  ended,  she  broke  out  into  her  wild  melancholy 
song,  which  continued  to  be  poured  out  sometimes  wiih  vehemence,  and 
sometimes  with  pathos,  till  the  coach  arrived  and  bore  me  from  the  poor 
creature,  who  was  an  alien  in  the  place  of  strangers. 

Eveleen  O'Connor,  as  I  afterwards  heard  her  story,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  who,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  was  not  only  "  well  to 
do  in  the  world,"  but  who,  both  in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours, derived  considerably  more  im])ortance  from  the  ancestral  honours 
he  reckoned  than  from  the  acres  he  possessed. 

Brian  O'Connor  could  boast,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  village  pedagogue, 
of  being  "  descended  in  a  direct  and  mathematically  straight  line  "  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland.  Nor  were  the  smallest  doubts  entertained 
of  the  legitimacy  of  his  claims,  or  the  mathematical  precision  of  his  line 
of  descent;  the  unequivocal  evidence  supplied  by  the  name  of  O'Connor 
determined  that  ])oint ;  for  every  O'Connor  7/1  ws/ be  a  descendent  of  the 
great' Roderick  O'Connor,  who,  to  use  a  favourite  speech  of  Brian's,  was 
"  the  renowned  and  unfortunate  king  of  a  renowned  and  un fortunate 
land." 

The  hereditary  pride  of  Brian  was  however  cliioflv  shewn  in  the 
garrulity  of  a  simple-minded  old  man  ;  but  in  his  son,  who  was  named 
Roderick  after  his  kingly  ancestor,  though  he  was  known  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  Rory,  pride  assumed  a  deeper  charactor,  a  character  altogether 
imknown  to  the  ])lain  farmer  of  England.  Brian's  wile  died  early  ;  and 
his  only  other  child  he  used  to  sav,  **  took  more  after  the  mother  than 
Rory  did." 

That  child  was  Eveleen,  the  gay,  happy,  handsome  Eveleen;  who 
dressed,  and  sung,  laughed,  danced,  and  talked  without,  as  her  admiring 
neighbours  said,  "  a  bit  more  pride  or  stifTnees  than  if  {►he  had  come  of 
nobody,  and  was'nt  to  have  a  fortune."  Eveleen 's  character  was  a  ])leas- 
ing,  but  by  no  means  a  fine  one;  she  was  completely  the  Irish  «;irl, 
open-hearted,  thoughtless,  entering  with  her  whole  henn  into  ])lea- 
sure,  regardless  of  the  future,  and  careless  of  consequences,  yet  keenly 
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alive  to  feeling  and  sensitive  of  opinion.  Her  education  had  just  been 
sufficiently  attended  to,  to  be  injurious;  she  had  been  tau^t  to  read  and 
write,  learned  to  "  sprig  muslin/'  and  worked  a  dog  in  worsted,  which 
was  framed  and  hung  over  the  chimney  in  the  parlour,  or  "loom/*  as 
the  small  apartment  off  the  kitchen  is  denominated,  whether  by  way  of 
modesty  or  eminence,  I  am  not  aware ;  and  which,  in  addition  to  the 
above  named  article,  boasted  of  a  boarded  floor,  an  oval  table  of  very 
daric  mahogany,  and  four  heavy  chairs  of  similar  material  and  age. 

The  deep  window  scot  of  this  little  room  contained  all  the  library  of 
the  O'Connors — two  smoke-browned  volumes  of  some  fabulous  history  of 
Ireland,  with  tlie  pages  relating  to  king  Roderick  doubled  down,  and 
bearing  evident  marks  of  perusal — these  appertained  to  Brian,  and  must 
descend  to  Rory  ;  the  rest  belonged  to  Eveleen,  and  consisted  of  songs, 
stories,  and  an  odd  volume  or  two  of  old  novels.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish  once  attempted  to  increase  her  store  by  presenting  her  with  a  bible, 
but  it  was  sent  back  to  him  the  next  day  by  her  brother,  and  she  herself 
had  received  it  with  a  careless  though  good-humored  smile,  which  did  not 
lead  him  to  believe  she  considered  it  the  most  appropriate  present. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Rory  O'Connor  came  in  to  his  dinner  with  a 
darker  countenance  than  usual :  Eveleen  shrunk  from  him,  for  she  always 
feared  him;  her  demeanour  has  indeed  a  sore  grievance  to  the  proud 
Rory,  who  often  reproved  her  "  making  so  little  of  herself:*'  but  though 
she  feared  his  anger,  she  persevered  in  her  own  way,  never  shewing  more 
pride  or  haughtiness  at  wake  or  wedding,  dance  or  evening  walk,  than  a 
country  beauty  might  assume  independent  either  of  pedigree  or  portion. 
The  dark  and  passionate  temper  of  her  brother  so  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  gay,  good  humoUrof  Eveleen,  rendered  him  an  object  of  awe 
rather  than  of  aflection  to  both  his  father  and  herself;  the  old  man  fondly 
loved  his  daughter,  but  was  proud  of  his  son.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  only  looked  the  enquiry  he  wished  to  make  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
displeasure,  and  it  was  at  length  made  known. — Eveleen  had  been  seen 
walking  with  Jem  Delany,  "  a  fellow  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  looking 
the  same  side  of  the  way  with,"  and  who  indeed  had  often  been  the 
cause  of  altercation  on  other  occasions.  Eveleen,  however,  on  the 
present  one  did  not  reply — in  her  customary  manner,  with  an  indignant 
toss  of  her  head  or  some  saucy  or  jesting  words,  she  turned  hastily  round 
to  the  dresser,  apparently  intending  to  arrange  some  articles  thereon,  and 
the  crimson  flush  that  covered  her  face  faded  now  to  an  ashy  paleness. 
This  emotion,  too  violent  and  obvious  not  to  increase  Rory's  suspicions, 
inflamed  his  anger;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  throwing  the  chairback 
against  the  wall,  swore  to  be  "  the  death  of  Delany  if  ever  she  disgraced 
her  family  by  thinking  of  a  fellow  like  him." 

This  burst  of  passion  appeared  to  restore  Eveleen  to  more  self-possession, 
for  it  lowered  her  brother  still  more  in  her  opinion  and  affection ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  dinner  things  were  put  away,  she  went  out  to  a  little  hazel 
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grove  at  the  back  of  the  house,  whose  trees  and  spreading  bushes  formed 
one  continuoas  CBnopy  over  tangled  brushwood  and  sweet  wild  flowers ; 
ha  mind  was,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  fully  occupied;  and  ^e 
valked  on  scarcely  knowing  whither  she  went.  # 

In  her  abstraction  she  reached  her  hand  to  bend  down  a  branch  which 
bore  a  cluster  of  nuts.  She  saw  not  and  cared  not  for  them,  and  it 
resisted  a  power  not  very  energetically  applied.  She  continued  the 
attempt  till  an  arm  was  unexpectedly  raised  over  her  head,  and  the  bough 
lowered  almost  to  the  ground.  Eveleen  started,  yet  she  might  not  have 
been  surprised,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  they  met  the  bright 
and  honest  ones  which  were  laughingly  bent  upon  her. 

Fear  in  the  eyes  of  Eveleen  O'Connor  perhaps  no  one  had  seen  before; 
and  to  Deiany's  anxious  enquiry  of  the  cause  she  only  replied,  "  Not 
much,  Jem," — ^but  the  truth  was  soon  revealed.  Jem  Delany  was  a  youth 
of  whom  all  spake  well;  very  like  Eveleen  in  most  respects,  but  in  point 
of  disposition  perhaps  her  superior.  But  Delany  lived  with  his  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  in  a  house  Rory  O'Connor  would  almost 
scorn  to  enter,  and  they  possessed  among  them  "  a  bit  less  of  land  "  than 
Brian  could  give  his  daughter  for  her  portion :  therefore  Jem's  suit  with 
all  but  Eveleen  herself  was  likely  to  be  a  forlorn  one. 

A  few  words  sometimes  lead  to  a  great  many — and  Jem*s  first  enquiry 
and  subsequent  declaration  that  Eveleen  might,  and  indeed  surely  would 
get  a  richer  husband,  and  he  hoped  one  who  would  wish  as  much  to  make 
her  happy,  led  Eveleen  to  protest  against  ever  looking  for  a  rich  husband^ 
and  finally  to  promise  never  to  take  any  husband  but  poor  Jem  Delany. 

The  promise  was  made  as  it  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  and  the  rest 
of  the  business  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  next  fair  day,  which  is  the  usual  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  wrong 
doings,  Eveleen  was  mounted  on  a  horse  that  waited  outside  the  lawn, 
and  was  carried  upwards  of  twenty  milps  to  a  place  where  a  priest  who 
was  related  to  Deiany's  family  married  them.  No  sooner  was  this  step 
taken  than,  with  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  to  which  such  characters 
are  liable,  a  thousand  fears  as  to  its  prudence  and  propriety,  and  anxieties 
as  to  its  consequences  overcame  Eveleen ;  high-spirited,  inconsiderate, 
and  self-willed,  she  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  please  herself,  but  the 
unkindness  of  the  opposition  she  had  met  with  had  led  her  to  take  a  step 
for  which  she  now  trembled.  Eveleen  s  passions  were  warm,  she  had  also 
an  affectionate  and  feeling  heart;  for  the  sake  of  one  whose  welfare  was 
far  dearer  to  her  than  her  own,  she  would  not  have  acted  as  she  did  had 
she  allowed  herself  to  reflect  deliberately.  If  there  are  any  people  who 
act  more  than  another  on  what  is  called  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  it  is  > 
the  Irish,  and  there  are  none  who  suffer  more  keenly  from  yielding  to 
those  impulses.  Eveleen  trembled,  not  for  herself,  but  for  him  who  was 
now  her  husband :  her  situation  might  be  changed,  she  might  be  portion- 
less, an  outcast  from  the  comforts  of  the  home  she  had  possessed,  possibly 
looked  do\>'ii  on  by  those  who  had  looked  up  to  her — and  this  she  could 
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foresee  unmoved ;  but  she  looked  at  her  husband, — she  thought  of  her 
brother,  of  his  horrible  vow — and  sprung  from  her  seat  with  outstretched 
arms  ready  to  conjure  him  to  fly  and  leave  her ;  when  recollecting  her 
terrors  were  at  present  only  the  result  of  an  excited  mind,  she  sank  back 
again,  and  yielded  to  the  assurances  of  Delany  that  "  her  people  when 
they  could  do  no  better  would  give  in  to  it." 

Two  days  they  spent  in  their  concealment,  a  place  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  spirits  of  the  anxious  bride.  It  was  an  old  deserted 
house  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  them  in  a  temporary  manner  by  some 
of  Delany's  "  people  *'  who  hired  them.  The  day  they  had  fixed  on  for 
their  return  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  :  and  this  seemed  rather  to  concur 
with  Delany *s  wishes,  who,  as  the  time  of  conflict  approached,  evidently 
felt  more  reluctant  to  meet  Rorv  O'Connor.  When  he  encountered  the 
anxious  eye  of  his  young  wife,  his  immediately  brightened,  but  an  air  of 
anxiety  often  darkened  his  open  countenance ;  and  the  very  manner  in 
which  he  argued  with  her  on  the  certainty  that  her  friends  would  "  make 
it  up  "  with  him,  shewed  he  felt  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Evening  was  drawing  on,  the  light  of  an  autumn  day  was  entirely  with- 
drawn, and  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  fire,  while  the  further  end  of  the 
room  was  nearly  in  darkness,  fell  brightly  over  the  figures  which  were 
seated  beside  it,  in  circumstances  so  unlike  those  of  bridal  times.  The 
wind  that  had  been  high  all  the  morning  was  increasing  to  a  storm;  the  frail 
door  rattled  before  it,  and  the  rain  that  swept  underneath  it  formed  a  flood 
half  across  the  floor.  Eveleen  drew  closer  to  her  husband  and  dropped 
some  tears,  but  did  not  altogether  wish  herself  Eveleen  O'Connor  again, 
in  the  safe  and  comfortable  home  of  her  youth.  She  quickly  dashed 
away  her  gathering  tears,  and  in  a  manner  more  in  unison  with  her 
native  character,  looked  and  smiled,  and  said — 

"  We  will  often  think  of  this  evening,  Jem,  and  perhaps  laugh  at  it 
too ;  no  matter  what  may  be  before  us,  we  can  do  with  a  little,  we  ynW 
live  together  and  labour  together,  and  not  look  for  anything  to  those 
whose  hearts  would  be  unfriend  I  v  to  us." 

"Yes,  Eveleen,  'lis  true,"  said  Delany,  *'all  will  be  right  now,  we  will 
go  back  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  be  my  own  happy  Eveleen.  Let 
Rory  keep  the  fortune,  it  was  nt  for  it  I  married  you,  and  I  don't  want 
to  touch  a  farthing  of  it,  and  when  he  sees  that  he  will  be  better  pleas^ed 
to  let  me  have  what  1  do  want,  and  that  is  your  own  self,  Eveleen." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Eveleen  lifting  her  head,  **  do  you  not  hear  something  ?" 

A  sound  was  disiinctlv  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  wind,  as  of  a 
number  of  feel  coming  up  to  the  house :  a  moment  of  unbreathing 
suspense  followed,  and  then  a  single  blow  sent  in  the  crazy  door,  and  a 
number  of  men  accompanied  by  Rory  O'Connor  poured  into  the  house. 
Believing  their  design  was  to  take  Eveleen  from  hiui,  Delany  threw  him- 
self before  her,  exclaiming — '*  She  is  my  wife !"  These  were  the  last 
words  he  uttered  ;  a  shot  from  a  musket  in  her  brother  s  hand  instantly 
Jajfl  him  a  corpse. 
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They  lifted  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  whom  they  had  for  three  days 
been  seeking,  from  the  warm  body  of  her  lifeless  husband,  and  carried 
her  back  in  apparent  triumph.  They  brought  her  to  her  fathers  house- 
she  breathed  no  lamentation,  uttered  no  reproach,  shed  no  tear :  she  sat 
pale,  senseless,  lifeless-looking,  extept  when  occasionally  a  slight  start 
and  a  convulsive  tremor  momentarily  agitated  her  frame. 

With  that  extraordinary  recklessness  which  characterises  those  who 
have  just  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law,  O'Connor  not  only  returned  to 
his  own  place,  but  appeared  quite  insensible  to  his  danger,  or  ignorant  of 
the  penalty  attached  to  the  crime  he  had  committed.  It  was  only  whan 
warned  that  the  police  were  actually  in  search  of  him  that  he  prepared 
to  abscond,  aud  he  had  not  got  above  a  mile  from  his  house  when  he  was 
seized. 

Rory  O'Connor,  although  considered  a  great  man  in  the  country,  was 
no  favorite ;  not  one  of  the  men  who  accompanied  him,  was  aware  of 
what  his  purjjose  really  was ;  they  joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  sister, 
but  considered  his  object  was  only  to  bring  her  back  to  her  home  The 
open-hearted  Delany  was  universally  liked,  and  amidst  the  regret  caused 
by  his  melancholy  and  untimely  death,  few  expressions  of  regard  were 
sent  after  the  author  of  it  as  he  passed  by  the  house  of  the  murdered  man's 
father  to  the  county  goal. 

Before  his  judges  Rory  displayed  the  same  surly  pride  that  had  always 
characterised  him  :  betraying  no  sign  of  feeling,  and  shewing  neither  re- 
gret for  the  past  nor  apprehension  of  the  future.  But  on  hearing  the  first 
witness  called,  all  this  apparent  insensibility  vanished  :  he  clenched  his 
hands  so  tightly  that  the  nails  seemed  to  enter  the  palms;  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  witness  box,  and  even  his  limbs  shorten  with  rage  he 
could  neither  vent  nor  control. 

All  eyes  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  were  rivetted  on  the  witness 
with  intense  interest — A  sister  coming  forward  to  condemn  a  brother,  as 
the  murderer  of  her  husband, — it  was  a  soul-thrilling  spectacle. 

Eveleen  had  been  partially  aroused  from  the  almost  paralyzed  state  she 
had  remained  in  during  the  time ;  it  had  been  but  a  short  one,  that  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Delany  and  the  trial  of  his  murderer,  but  she  had 
evidently  not  recovered  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  frightful  calamity 
which  her  own  errors  and  the  evil  dispositions  of  others  had  brought  upon 
her.  Her  eyes  wandered  from  the  bench  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and 
then  around  the  court,  with  an  expression  which  louchinjjly  manifested 
her  inability  to  comprehend  fully  the  nature  of  the  scene  she  beheld :  her 
face  was  deadly  pale,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  spot  of  the  deepest 
hectic,  that  burned  upon  each  cheek. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  presiding  judge, 
stating  his  intention  in  consequence  of  the  illness  and  distress  of  mind 
under  which  the  witness  was  evidently  labouring,  of  putting  to  her  only 
such  direct  and  touching  questions  as  were  necessary  to  elicit  the  informa- 
tion required.     Then  turning  to  hor,  he  said, 
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*'  You  were  at  on  the  evening  of  the  murder ;  who  fired  the 

shot  that  killed  James  Delany  P  '* 

Eveleen  turned  her  full  opened  eyes  on  the  speaker ;  they  then  slovrly 
moved  with  the  same  douhting,  enquiring  gaze,  round  the  comrt»  while 
she  repeated  with  deep  intonation  of  voice,  and  in  a  very  hewildered  man- 
ner«  the  only  words  that  rested  on  her  attention — "  Who  killed  James 
Delany  ?  " 

These  she  twice  repeated,  and  they  seemed  to  unclose  the  avenues  to 
memory  and  reason,  and  give  her  back  a  hurried  view  of  all  that  her  pre- 
vious insensibility  had  rendered  indistinct.  A  convulsive  tremor  nm 
through  her  frame,  she  again  repeated  the  question,  her  eyes  turned  as 
if  instinctively  upon  her  brother,  their  glazed  and  lifeless  appearance 
vanished,  a  sudden  and  fearful  light  shone  over  their  darkness,  a  scream 
burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  reiterated  the  question — **  Who  i^"  rang  through 
the  court,  and  tingled  in  th^  ears  both  of  the  prisoner  and  his  judges, 
while  the  wretched  and  unavailing  witness  sunk  down  in  a  fit,  and  mw 
carried  back  to  the  house  from  whence  she  had  been  brought,  and  her 
place  was  supplied  by  others  who  could  give  the  evidence  that  had  been 
vainly  sought  from  her. 

Eveleen  was  long  unconscious  of  her  misery :  the  fever  of  her  mind 
produced  also  bodily  indisposition,  during  which  her  ravings  were  truly 
painful  to  hear. 

Whoever  has  lost  his  mental  faculties,  deranged  by  fever,  recollects  the 
peculiar  sensations  experienced  in  the  first  moments  of  returning  consci- 
ousness, before  a  sense  of  pain  or  sickness  came  on  to  confine  his  feel- 
ings to  existing  sufiering,  and  memory  feebly  wandered  back  seeking  a 
clue  to  guide  to  all  that  appeared  mysterious  in  his  present  state. 

The  stillness  of  the  hour  when  Eveleen  began  to  recover  from  a  state 
of  delirium  was  friendly  to  such  a  frame.  Not  a  sound  was,  stirring  in 
or  around  the  farm  house,  except  that 

<*  The  last  lone  songster  of  the  fading  year," 

the  robin,  was  perched  on  the  top  of  the  tall,  stifi*  cypress  close  to  the 
vritidow,  and  its  song  seemed  in  unison  with  the  soft  pale  twilight  and  the 
melancholy  stillness  that  pervaded  the  dwelling  of  sorrow. 

The  first  object  her  hectic  and  painful  glance  distinguished  was  the 
figure  of  her  father,  seated  on  the  chest  from  which  she  used  once  to  array 
herself  in  ail  the  village  finery  which,  as  well  as  her  beauty,  had  dis- 
tinguished her  from  her  companions. 

Brian  O'Connor  had  been  a  fresh  good-humoured  looking  man,  whose 
countenance,  as  people  said,  "  betokened  ill  to  nobody.*'  Indeed  scarcely 
any  thing  had  been  known  to  occasion  Brian  much  trouble  in  life,  except 
when  the  schoolmaster's  antagonist,  known  by  the  name  of  Wandering 
Steney,  who  travelled  firom  place  to  place  making  what  use  he  could  of 
his  learning,  would  dispute  the  point  considered  by  every  one  else  to  be 
indisputable, — namely,  the  accuracy  of  his  line  of  descent  fixmi  King 
Roderick, —  nor  had  a  care  been  seen  to  linger  on  his  brow  except  when 
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lAor  a  twentieth  spell-oat  peniMl  of  an  unintelligible  public  speech,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  discern  whether  or  not  the  crown  of  Ireland  was  to 
leTert  to  the  line  of  her  ancient  kings,  and  the  castle  of  Dublin  to  become 
the  palace  of  a  native  monarch.  But  now — Brian  was  changed,  sadly 
dumged,  poor  man : — his  face  was  marked  with  lines  of  woe,  or  sorrow^ 
or  both ;  his  hair,  even  in  so  short  a  time,  had  become  very  grey ;  his 
coat  hung  loose  from  his  shrunken  shoulders,  his  eye  was  dull,  his  hands 
buried  in  his  open  waistcoat,  and  his  head  bowed  down  upon  his  breast. 

Eveleen  looked  at  him  and  turned  away  her  weak  eyes,  and  looked 
again,  endeavouring  to  recall  the  ideas  that  floated  across  her  scarcely 
settled  brain ;  this  she  did  in  silence,  till  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
enquiringly  at  her  more  composed  countenance,  and  there  she  met  his 
lode,  and  answered  it  by  articulating  her  first  rational  word—  "  Father." 
At  another  time  it  would  have  thrilled  his  heart  with  joy,  for  he  was  an 
aflbetionate  old  man  ;  and  it  is  sweet  when  the  voice  which  was  as  music 
to  our  hearts  has  been  uttering  only  the  unintelligible  breathings  of 
delirium,  to  hear  again  the  Jirst  soft  sound  of  affection,  or  even  the  first 
simple  question  that  indicates  returning  consciousness. 

But  O'Connor  s  face  as  he  approached  his  suffering  child  evinced  no 
joy,  beamed  no  love,  its  expression  chilled  her  inmost  soul ;  and  if  pity 
and  natural  fondness  were  struggling  in  his  heart  as  he  looked  at  that 
excited  and  haggard  face,  that  pain-marked  brow,  the  wandering  beseech- 
ing eye  that  seemed  to  implore  relief,  comfort,  sympathy,  firom  all  it 
turned  upon, — there  was  also  lodged  therein  a  load  of  grief,  deep,  deep 
corroding  grief,  and  bitter,  burning,  overwhelming  shame,  which  she, 
the  idol  of  that  heart,  had  caused ;  and  was  that  grief  lighter,  that  shame 
more  easily  borne  because  they  were  brought  upon  him  by  one  who  was 
his  pride  and  joy  ?  Oh  no !  no  hand  can  wound  so  deeply  as  that  of  one 
we  have  loved ;  no  reproach  can  fester  in  the  heart  like  that  which  one 
who  has  been  "  our  own  familiar  friend  "  brings  upon  us. 

O'Connor  gazed  long  at  his  daughter  as  if  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  her 
mental  restoration  :  she  was  just  able  to  make  out  his  meaning,  and  in  a 
languid  tone  asked,  "  Is  that  you,  father  ?" 

"  Oh  !  then,  you  miserable  creature,"  cried  O'Connor  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  country,  and  wringing  his  hands  in  agony  of  mind,  "  are  you 
coming  to  your  senses  just  when  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  lose  them 
altogeUier :  and  better  for  me  and  them  that  are  gone  if  you  never  had 
them— do  you  come  to  yourself  the  very  day  you  have  brought  your  poor 
brother  to  the  gallows  ?  Oh !  would'nt  it  be  well  for  him  and  that  Delany 
too  if  you  had  never  been  bom  ?" 

Eveleen  sat  up  in  bed  with  suddenly  acquired  strength,  and  looked 
fixedly,  but  not  in  so  languid  an  expression,  in  her  father's  face.  The 
poor  man,  overcome  by  his  affliction,  was  incapable  of  noticing  the  effect 
of  his  words.  Covering  his  face  with  his  extended  hands,  and  weeping, 
he  vented  his  anguish  in  broken  exclamations — "  O  !  Rory,  Rory,  did  I 
B  3 
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OTer  think  I  should  see  you  die  such  a  death — ^and  on  account  of  yodr 
own  sister — your  own  mother  s  child  to  hring  you  to  the  gallows  I — Oh ! 
Jem  Delany,  Jem  Delany — what  have  you  hrought  on  us  all  !*' 

Eveleen  was  now  no  longer  weak,  she  was  sitting  erect  drawing  her 
pale  fingers  slowly  over  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes  moved  quick  and 
staringly  through  the  room.  Her  aspect  at  last  alarmed  0*Connor ;  he 
spoke  mure  gently  and  kindly,  he  spoke  soothingly, — he  got  no  answer ; — 
he  spoke  again,  affectionately,  fondly,  entreatingly, — hut  still  he  got  no 
answer ; — he  spake  imploringly,  he  spoke  in  agony, — it  was  in  vain  ; — 
Eveleen 's  eyes,  and  it  was  at  them  only,  while  their  appearance  distracted 
and  wrung  his  hearty  that  he  could  gaze,  still  moved  ahout  in  a  sort  of  rest- 
less heart-rending  enquiry,  or  settled  in  unmeaning  abstraction.  Worids 
would  O'Connor  have  given  to  have  heard  again  that  one  word — Father — 
but  he  heard  it  no  more  :  never  again  was  it  known  to  pass  poor  Eveleen  s 
lips.  Reason  had  only  been  on  its  threshold,  and  his  frightful  words 
banished  it  for  ever.  Long  did  he  watch  and  wait  for  the  termination  of 
what  he  thought,  or  wished  to  think,  was  a  renewal  of  her  fever,  but  the 
fever  that  was  now  on  her  brain  settled  there  for  life. 

From  that  day  Eveleen  was  calm,  pensive,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  ;  she 
seldom  or  never  spoke,  the  names  of  father,  brother,  and  especially  hus- 
band, were  not  articulated ;  she  looked  like  a  being  wholly  unconnected 
with  life  and  its  enjoyments  or  pursuits ;  she  assiduously,  silently,  and  at 
times  even  anxiously  attended  un  her  father,  and  wore  constantly  such  a 
luok  of  melancholy  meaning  that  you  could  almost  interpret  it  without 
language. 

The  poor  unhappy  Brian  looked  on  all  his  sudden  trials  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  sins,  though  in  the  day  of  prosperity  he  thought  he  had  but 
few  to  answer  for.  He  fancied  every  one  shrunk  from  him,  as  from  some 
evil  thing ;  yet  he  thought  he  would  rather  be  among  strangers ;  he  no 
longer  cared  for  anything,  his  farm  was  wholly  neglected,  and  finally 
given  up  ;  his  place  went  to  ruin,  and  at  last  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
superstition,  and  thinking  to  atone  for  his  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  his 
children,  he  took  a  vow  of  voluntary  poverty,  and  selling  off  what 
yet  remainexl  of  his  little  property  ;  he  employed  the  money  in  various 
acts  and  donations  which  he  hoped  would  procure  them  the  repose  in 
another  world  which  they  had  lost  in  this  ;  and  left  his  once  comfortable 
and  happy  home  with  the  intention  of  having  "  no  certain  dwelling  place  '* 
until  he  found  one  in  "  the  house  appointed  for  all  living."  He  wandered 
about  with  his  sorrow-stricken  child  "  seeking  the  world  s  cold  charity  *' 
until  he  died  away  by  the  road  side,  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  worn  and 
weary,  and  left  poor  Eveleen  without  a  home,  a  protector  or  guide,  unless, 
as  the  people  at  the  iun  said,  "  God  took  care  of  her,  when  he  took  away 
tlie  creatui-e's  reasim." 
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Author  nf"  the  Triwt^  of  Drake," 
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One  little  month  hath  glided  by 

With  Tiewless  speed  to  join  the  past, 
Yielding  to  Memory's  latent  stores 

Its  sum  of  joy,  with  grief  o'ercast. 
Since  first  thy  radiant  form  I  met — 

First  drank  the  lustre  of  thine  eyes. 
And  thy  fair  spirit  o'er  my  heart 

First  poured  its  gentle  sjrmpathies. 

Not  in  the  hour  of  sunny  pride, 

When  Pleasure's  spell  all  br^htly  shone. 
And  o'er  Time's  gaily-fleeting  wings 

A  mantle  of  Relight  was  thrown, 
Did  thy  soft  bosom  yield  its  balm 

To  gild  with  brighter  ray  the  hour: 
Ah,  no ! — 'mid  clouds  of  deepening  gloom, 

My  soul  confessed  its  genial  power ! 

As  o'er  the  dark,  uncertain  main 

Some  beacon's  welcome  light  extends, 
Cheering  the  toil-worn  seaman's  breast, 

When  towards  his  long-lost  home  he  bends. 
So  did  the  magic  of  thine  eye 

O'er  my  lorn  heart  its  radiance  fling. 
Chasing,  beneath  its  beamy  glance. 

Each  thought  that  breathed  of  suffering. 

And  though,  by  Fate's  unblest  decree. 

Far  from  thy  side  my  steps  must  rove. 
Yet  o'er  my  blighted  destiny 

Shall  steal  the  (Vagrance  of  thy  love ! 
Thus,  'mid  the  desert's  wild  expanse. 

Uninjured  by  the  tempest's  scath. 
Some  lonely  flower's  rich  loreliness 

Charms  the  worn  pilgrim's  rugged  path. 

Whate'er  of  bliss  my  soul  attains — 

Whate'er  of  woe  'tis  doomed  to  share, 
Still  shall  thine  image  grace  each  thought — 

Thy  name  be  blended  with  each  prayer ! 
Yei, — as  the  needle  to  the  Pole, 

Through  storm  and  calm,  doth  faithful  prove. 
So,  through  each  hour  of  light  and  gloomi 

My  hopes  shall  centre  in  thy  love. 
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Farewell ! — I  would  those  tears  restrain, 
Though  dear  their  parting  tribute  be ; — 

Oh,  fairer  than  the  gems  of  Ind, 
Those  diamonds  of  the  heart  to  me ! — 

— ^The  lay  must  cease !— yet  ah,  ne'er  deem- 
Though  mute  the  lyre's  Ibnd  echoes  be, 

That  time  can  fail  to  nurse  the  theme 
Which  tells  my  heart  of  love  and  thee. 


II. 

Not  when  Life's  ocean  gleams  with  smiles^ 

And  gentle  breezes  fim  the  sail. 
Whilst  festive  mirth  each  hour  beguiles, 

And  dreams  of  bliss  alone  prevail, 
Is  Friendship's  worth  securely  tried— 

Its  hallowed  feelings  all  made  known : 
Ah,  no !— the  vows  by  Flattery  plied 

Oft  wear  the  sweetest,  fondest  tone. 

But  when  the  world's  dark  waves  run  high. 

And  adverse  rocks  our  bark  confound, 
While  sternly  frowns  the  o'erdouded  sl^. 

Whose  lightnings  soon  shall  sweep  around : 
When  hope's  soft- whispered  accents  fail 

To  lull  despair's  invading  sighs; 
Then,  louder  than  the  threatening  gale. 

Doth  Friendship's  cheering  voice  arise ! 

Tet  though  dark  clouds  the  sky  deform. 

And  stoops  our  helm  beneath  the  wave, 
There  is  a  Power  above  the  storm 

The  trusting  bark  will  timely  save. 
Then  grieve  not,  though  each  human  breast 

Desert  thee  'neath  affliction's  rod ; 
Thou  hast  a  haven  of  sweet  rest, — 

A  yHeiMi— 41  FATHER,  in  thy  God. 

III. 

To  him,  who  long  in  distant  climes 

Hath  roved,  by  dangerous  toils  oppressed. 
Sweet  is  the  hour  whose  destined  beam 

Guides  to  a  home  of  peaceful  rest : 
Cheered  by  affection's  grateAil  smiles — 

By  friendship's  soothing  cares  sustained. 
His  spirit  owns  a  loftier  joy 

Than  even  hope's  soft  visions  feigned ! 
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Forgotten  it  each  tnxions  fear — 

Each  peril  of  life's  opening  doom ; 
Or,  bat  remembered  to  enhance 

The  luatre  which  dispelled  their  gloem : 
So,  when  the  tempest's  rage  hath  fled. 

And  clouds  dispersing  quit  the  skies, 
The  exiled  sun's  reylTJng  beams 

Call  forth  the  rainbow's  brilliant  dyes. 

The  paths  he  trod,  in  eariy  yonth. 

Now  glow  with  hues  more  purely  bright : 
And  e'en  the  skies,  that  spread  abo?e, 

Shine  with  a  clearer,  softer  light : 
Thus  doth  the  mind,  in  joy  or  woe. 

The  colour  of  its  thoughts  rereal; 
And  robe  in  sunshine,  or  in  shade, 

The  scenes  which  u'er  our  senses  steaL 

Yet  let  religion's  hallowed  spell 

Illume  our  souls  with  guiding  ray, 
The  clouds  which  darken  o'er  life's  path 

Shall  flee — like  night  before  the  day ; — 
And|  as  the  mom-star  wakes  the  dawn. 

Soft  heralding  the  glorious  sun ; 
So  shall  faith's  cheering  light  but  yield 

To  brighter  beams,  when  time  is  done  ! 

Then,  though  in  grief  thy  lot  be  cast, — 

Thy  term  of  exile  long  and  lone, — 
Though  dangers  hourly  round  thee  press, 

And  hopes  of  human  aid  are  flown,«~ 
Lift  up  thy  heart  in  ferrent  trust, 

Nor  fortune's  gathering  ills  deplore ; 
So  shall  that  God,  who  shields  the  just. 

Thy  sorrows  heal — thy  peace  restore. 

And  when  the  world's  dark  woes  are  past— 
The  bonds  of  exile  loosed  for  aye, 

Thy  soul  its  promised  meed  shall  gain— 
A  home  of  rest  beyond  the  sky. 

— Brief  is  the  bliss  of  mortal  birth- 
Endless  eternity's  decree : 

Lord !  what  are  all  the  joys  of  earth, 
To  one  thort  tiwmmt  spent  with  This  ! 
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MilkJhered  wretehl 
That  bMuv't  a  cheek  tor  blows,a  head  tar  wrongt ; 
Who  halt  not  in  thy  hrows  an  eye  dieoeming 
Thine  h<»Kmr  from  thy  ralferiDg. 


How  quick  time  flies !  It  is  now  some  six  and  thirty  yean  ago  that 
I  was  walking  from  the  metropolis  down  to  my  ship  then  fitting  out  at 
that  place,  which  has  been  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  dirtiest  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions — 1  mean  Deptford,  when,  on  passing  through  Kent- 
street  leading  from  the  borough,  then  an  extremely  crowded  thoroughfare, 
and  the  most  disgusting  and  disgraceful  entrance  to  the  finest  city  in  the 
world,  I  was  accosted  by  a  poor  emaciated  being  who  implored  me  "  for 
the  love  of  God  to  have  pity,  and  render  some  assistance."  The  person 
thus  addressing  me  appeared  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age 
— dressed  poorly,  but  very  clean,  having  a  sailor  s  jacket  and  waistcoat^ 
with  a  tarpaulen  hat  and  club  tail  above,  but  below,  a  woman  s  petticoat, 
of  coarse  warm  materials,  and  shoes  with  buckles  on  them ;  rather  surprised 
at  the  apparel,  and  not  knowing  to  which  sex  the  individual  belonged,  I 
possibly  should  have  passed  on  without  replying  to  or  further  noticing  the 
supplicant,  but  the  pallid  hue  of  the  face,  and  the  limping  gait,  together 
with  a  beseeching  look  that  spoke  direct  to  the  heart,  brought  me  up  all 
standing. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  inquired  I,  not  without  some  suspi- 
cion of  deception,  "  You  appear  to  be  ill." 

"  I  am  very  weak,  sir,"  returned  the  supplicant  faintly,  "  J  was  only 
yesterday  discharged  from  Guy's  Hospital,  and  went  to  my  old  lodgings, 
where  1  slept  last  night,  but  having  no  money  was  turned  out  into  the 
street  this  morning,  and  unless  some  kind-hearted  soul  will  help  me,  I 
must  perish." 

"  What  makes  you  wear  such  a  strange  dress  >*"  demanded  J,  surveying 
the  lower  habiliments. 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,*"  replied  the  person,  "  that  the  woman  where  I  lodged 
pledged  my  trowsers  before  I  turned  out  to  pay  herself  an  old  score,  and 
I  borrowed  the  petticoats  from  an  old  friend  who  commiserated  my 
condition.  But  it  is  not  altogether  out  of  place,  for  I  have  worn  female 
attire  occasionally. 
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This  was  certainly  a  strange  admission — and  I  began  to  have  a  stronger 
notion  of  imposition,  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  individual  before  me 
was  of  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  gender — "  And  what  were  you  in 
the  hospital  for  ?*'  inquired  I,  desirous  of  gaining  further  information. 

"  For  a  grape  shot  in  my  leg  which  I  got  on  the  first  of  June/'  returned 
the  poor  creature  with  a  languid  smile,  "  it  shewed  itself  amongst  the 
tendons,  and  after  several  years  of  suffering,  it  is  only  lately  worked  out, 
but  the  place  has  never  healed." 

"  What  ship  were  you  in  on  the  first  of  June  ?"  asked  I,  now  of  course 
satisfied  as  to  the  sex  of  the  soliciting  party. 

"  In  the  Brunswick,  with  Captain  Harvey,"  returned  the  other ;  "  I 
was  his  chief  cabin-boy.  But  I  have  had  several  other  wounds  which 
trouble  me  much  at  times." 

"Have  you  no  provision — no  pension?"  inquired  I,  "surely  the 
country  would  never  let  you  want." 

"  His  Majesty,  God  bless  him,  allows  me  £20  a  year,"  replied  my  com- 
panion, "and  I  receive  it  quarterly — but  it  is  not  yet  due,  and  the  Almoner 
will  not  pay  one  sixpence  except  on  the  day  and  hour  appointed, — and 
before  the  time  comes  I  may  perish  from  want." 

"  But  have  you  no  pension  for  your  wounds  and  services  ?"  demanded 
I,  "  or  did  you  grease  your  heels  and  forfeit  all  ?" 

"  I  had  no  legal  claim  they  told  me,"  answered  the  other,  *'  and  I  was 
a  long  time  before  I  got  either  my  pay  or  my  prize  money." 

"  Indeed!  how  was  that?"  questioned  I.  "But  I  see  you  require 
nourishment,  and  curiosity  must  not  be  gratified  at  the  enxpense  of 
humanity — there,  take  this  and  get  food  and  lodgings ;  and  if  you  have 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  come  down  to  me  on  board  the  ■ 
frigate,  lying  off  the  king's  yard,  Deptford,  and  I  will  see  amongst  the 
officers  if  something  more  can  b^  done  for  you. — There  can  be  no  fear 
of  your  being  detained  or  pressed — ^your  looks  will  be  a  safe  protection. 
"  I  do  not  fear  it  now,  sir,"  returned  the  grateful  individual  'eyeing  the 
gift — no  matter  what  it  was — with  pleasure,  "  and  yet  I  bear  a  memorial  of 
the  Tower  Hill  gang  here  thai  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave,"  the  tarpaulen 
hat  was  removed,  and  a  tremendous  cicatrice  appeared, — "  it  was  done  by 
a  cutlass." 

"  Well  then,  if  you  like  to  come,  ask  for  Mr. but  stop  I  will 

give  you  my  card  and  then  you  will  remember  the  name,"  said  I. 

With  many  expressions  of  thanks  the  card  was  secured  in  the  jacket 
pocket,  and  we  parted.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  the  pale  face  and  not 
unhandsome  features  of  the  poor  sufferer  greatly  interested  me;  and  as  I 
continued  my  walk  I  could  not  help  condenming  myself  for  having  been 
so  hasty  in  coming  away  with  so  slender  a  prospect  of  meeting  again  ; 
and  firequently  afterwards  during  the  week  the  feelings  of  regret  recurred^ 
as  no  one  of  that  description  had  inquired  after  me.  At  last  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  had  been  duped,  and  thonglit  no  more  of  the  matter. 
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Two  years  parted  awaj,  and  ciroumstancee  not  neoeaany  to  uwikm, 
again  carried  me  to  the  metropoUs ;  and  one  daj,  when  cominf  from  the 
Admiralty  in  James's  Park  through  the  Horae  Goaids,  I  was  accosted 
hy  a  clean  decent  looking  female — who,  however,  when  she  moved,  seemed 
to  be  very  awkward  and  uncomfortable  in  her  clothes^  "  God  Almighty 
aend  his  blessing  upon  you,  sir/'  said  she-—''  you  once  did  me  an  act  of 
kindness  that  saved  my  life." 

"  Indeed  !*'  responded  I,  "  then  I  have  no  recollection  of  it-^-orof  ever 
having  seen  you  before." 

"  But  you  have  seen  me  before,  sir,"  returned  she,  "  though  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  should  not  remember  me  in  this  change  of  dress — I 
am  Jack  Taylor." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  I,  "then  \vhat  makes  you  bend  a  soit  of 
women's  gear  P — Jack!  Taylor !   I  never  heard  the  name  before." 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  returned  she,  "  for  it  is  like  I  did  not  niention  it 
But  this,  sir,  I  believe  is  your  card,"  it  was  so,  "  and  you  gave  it,  about 
two  years  ago,  with  your  bounty,  to  a  poor  distressed  creature  who  had 
just  come  out  of  Guy's  dospitd — " 

"  With  a  grape  shot  in  the  leg  received  on  the  first  of  June  in  the 
Branswick,  interrupted  I,  indignantly  calling  the  occurrence  to  mind. 
"  That  fellow  was  an  impostor." 

The  female  looked  earnestly  in  my  face  and  smiled,  "  There  was  no 
imposition,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  was  the  individual  whom  you  so  kindly 
relieved." 

"  You — ^you,"  muttered  I,  "  and  now  in  women's  clothes— -why,  you 
rascal,  it  confirms  my  suspicion — ^you  can  be  after  no  good,  I  will  give 
yon  into  the  hands  of  the  police." 

"  They  know  n^  too  well  to  meddle  with  me,  sir,"  answered  she,  "but 
you  may  learn  from  any  of  them  that  I  am  a  woman." 

*'  No  doubt  of  it,"  responded  I  angrily,  "  if  you  are  a  female  yon  most 
have  been  dead  to  shame  long  before  by  your  rigging  yourself  out  in  the 
gear  of  a  man." 

'*  Do  not  think  too  hardly  of  me,  sir,"  remonstrated  she ;  "  I  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude — and  if  my  sad  history  can  remove  the  unfavourable 
impressions  which  you  appear  to  have,  I  shall  feel  still  more  gratefoL" 

Now,  unfortunately,  I  could  never  resist  the  prospect  of  listening  to  a 
"  tough  yam  " — it  was  the  best  and  most  influential  bait  that  could  be 
ofiered — ^besides,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  woman  was  good  looking,  and 
now  did  not  appear  so  old  as  when  I  last  parted  with  her  in  Kent-street; 
for  though  I  soon  recognized  the  features,  yet  they  were  plumper  and 
more  cheerful  than  before.  "If  what  you  told  me  be  indeed  tnie," 
argued  I, "  your  history  must  be  worth  hearing. — A  strange  transforma- 
tion, from  cabin-boy  to  Captain  Harvey  to  a  woman  in  petticoata  Where 
do  yon  live  ?" 

It  is  useless  making  a  long  story  in  this  matter — she  lodged  in  very 
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decent  apartments  near  the  Archiepiscopal   Palace>  at  Lambeth;  and 
thither  I  accompanied  her  to  listen  to  her  eventful  tale. 

The  room  she  occupied  looked  out  upon  the  Thames— every  part  of  it 
was  particularly  clean,   and  not  without  an  air  of  comfort — in  fact,  it 
strongly  resembled  in  its  furniture  and  general  appearance  the  cabin  of  a 
ship ;  and  numerous  articles  in  miniature,  connected  with  nautical  matters, 
were  conspicuous — there  was  a  vessel  partly  rigged — a  ship's  buoy  slang 
(rather  a  complicated  piece  of  work) — a  thum  mat  made  of  worsteds,  with 
the  union  Jack  in  the  middle,  and  another  with  the  American   flag.     A 
few  prints  of  naval  battles,  roughly  framed,  hung  upon  the  Walls ;  and  one 
was  the  sinking  of  the  Veugeur  on  the  first  of  June  from  the  tremendous 
fire  of  the  Brunswick  ;  there  was  also  an  etching  of  the  monument  erected 
in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  Captains  Harvey  and  Hutt  who 
fell  in  the  glorious  victory ;  the  floor  was  as  white  as  the  quarter  deck  of 
a  man-of-war ;  a  deal  table,  equally  clean,  occupied  the  centre;  and  round 
the  walls  were  five  or  six  chairs  without  backs ;   sea  shells  were  ranged 
upon  the  mantel-piece  ;  and  before  the  grate  was  a  beautiful  root  of  coral. 
Here  then  I  seated  myself;  and  after  some  preliminary  conversation,  she 
began  her  story ^-of  which  I  took  notes,  and  made  memorandums  as  she 
proceeded.     We  once  moi*e  parted.     1  saw  her  several  times  afterwards, 
and  questioned  her  upon  various  points,  as  I  fully  intended — I  was  fond 
of  scribbling  even  then — to  publish  the  whole,  but  somehow  or  other 
various  impediments  came  in  my  way — my  notes  and  memorandums  got 
lost  or  mislaid,  and  my  memory  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  whole 
burthen.     A  few  weeks  since,  when  at  a  relation  s  in  London,  I  was 
introduced  to  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  a  sea  chest  that  had 
been  standing  at  least  five  and  twenty  years  without  ever  having  been 
opened.    I  enjoyed  a  grand  overhaul,  and  in  the  half  of  a  cut  down  fisher- 
man's boot,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  when  washing  decks,  I  dis- 
covered, all  mouldy  and  the  writing  scarcely  legible,  the  documents  that 
I  had  so  long  missed.     The  perusal  brought  the  whole  affair  fresh  to  my 
memory — I  passed  half  a  night  in  looking  them  over — I  walked  over  to 
Lambeth  to  refresh  my  vision — there  stood,  or  rather  tottered,  the  very 
building  in  which  I  had  heard  the  tale  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
lay  before  my  readers  under  the  title  of 

JACK    TAYLOR. 

Who  is  there  that  ever  visited  London  and  is  yet  unacquainted  with 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — where  there  are  no  fields  at  all ;  but  houses,  and 
chambers,  and  myriads  of  lawyers  ?  There  is  however  a  garden  in  the 
centre,  where  the  stunted  trees  are  nearly  smoke-dried,  and  the  flowers 
come  forth  like  patients  from  a  hospital — sickly  and  weak.  And  yet  it 
is  pleasant  to  feast  the  eyes  on  green  leaves,  though  they  may  be  scarcely 
within  hail  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  children  playing 
on  the  grass,  or  enjoying  themselves  on  the  walks, 
c  2 
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It  was  in  one  of  the  Iturge  bouses  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  that  a 
'  woman,  of  lady-like  and  fascinating  manners^  resided ;  she  was  the  modier 
of  sixteen  children,  all  illegitimate,  and  the  paternity  of  her  offipriug 
was  attributed  to  a  nobleman — high  at  court,  and  a  Colonel  of  Militia.  In 
February,  1778,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  (Mary  Anne)  was  bom,  and 
put  to  nurse  in  a  village  near  Shrewsbury,  where  she  continued  for  fiye 
years ;  but  when  only  two  years  old  her  mother  died  in  child-birth  of 
twins.  The  next  nine  years  were  passed  at  boarding  school,  under  the 
protection  of  an  elder  and  only  surviving  sister,  who,  however,  died  when 
Mary  Anne  was  little  more  than  fourteen,  and  a  person  of  Newport, 
named  Grainger,  assumed  the  authority  of  guardian,  and  removed  her 
from  the  school.  With  him  she  remained  only  a  short  time,  when  a 
lieutenant  of  an  infantry  regiment,  named  Taylor,  was  iutrodnced  at  the 
house.  He  was  a  man  of  handsome  exterior,  and  possessed  a  smooth 
tongue,  and  as  Mary  Anne  was  then  young  and  pretty,  she  attracted  his 
attention,  and  the  poor  girl  felt  pleased  by  the  preference  which  he  mani- 
fested for  her.  But  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  strictest  decorum. 
Taylor  never  uttered  a  word  that  could  oflend  delicacy — his  manner 
were  constantly  kind,  and  his  language  instructive.  Mary  Anne  had 
been  well  educated,  and  religious  and  moral  principles  were  strongly  in- 
culcated on  her  mind.  She  would  have  shnmk  with  horror  from  any 
thing  of  an  immoral  tendency,  and  her  heart  was  pure  and  innocent. 

"  Well,  Grainger,  what  do  you  say  to  my  proposal,**  inquired  Taylor 
of  the  soi'disant,  as  they  sat  together  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  "  are  yon 
ready  to  close  with  my  offers  ?** 

"  They  are  tempting,  certainly,*'  returned  the  other,  "  but  they  will 
not  answer  my  necessities — in  short,  Mr.  Taylor,  I  must  have  more  or 


none.*' 


tt 


You  are  very  unconscionable,**  said  Taylor  coolly,  for  he  had  a  point 
to  gain.  "  Here  are  your  notes — debts  of  honour  due  to  me  for  dB340— 
You  cannot  pay  me  one  sixpence,  and  if  I  expose  the  fact  you  will  be 
excluded  from  the  firm — and  must  become  a  bankrupt.  I  will  not  only 
cancel  you?  obligations,  but  also  present  you  with  another  hundred 
]^K>unds,  provided  you  will  make  all  snug,  and  consign  the  girl  to  roe. — 
Rest  assured  I  shall  take  care  of  her — *' 

•*  Yes,  as  the  wolf  would  take  care  of  the  lamb,**  returned  Grainger 
sneeringly,  **  but  that  is  none  of  my  business — come,  come  Taylor,  say 
two  hundred,  and  the  thing  shall  be  done  in  the  most  handsome  and 
honourable  way." 

*'  I  might  iptort  upon  you  now — with  your  handsome  and  honourable,*' 
said  Taylor,  *'  but  that  it  would  be  puerile.  I  cannot  and  will  not  give 
more  than  I  have  named — JE450  for  a  girl — the  sum  is  enormous. 
Besides,  if  I  should  press  for  payment  of  debt  your  circumstances  would 
become  known,  others  would  come  heavily  upon  you,  and  you  would  be 
ruined — the  girl  would  then,  in  all  probability,  fall  to  me — ** 

•*  Not  if  I  know  anything  of  her  disposition/'  responded  Grainjc^r  in 
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the  tone  and  manner  of  a  man  who  fancies  he  possesses  an  advantage. 
'*  Mary  Anne  is  not  the  girl  to  shrink  from  a  protector  hecause  he  may 
he  in  difficulty.** 

"But  I  can  expose  this  affair,  and  then  let  her  judge  of  what  sort  of  a 
protector  she  has,"  answered  Taylor,  "  an  exposure  might — ** 

"  Blast  all  your  designs  at  least,"  interrupted  Grainger  hastily.  "  The 
mind  of  that  girl  would  revolt  from  such  intentions,  and  she  would  he  for 
ever  loot  to  you.  As  it  is  I  am  ready  to  give  very  plausible  excuses  to 
Mrs.  Grainger  for  resigning  her  into  your  hands  to  take  her  to  London. 
— When  you  are  there,  you  can  do  as  you  please,  and  depend  upon  it 
you  will  find  her  a  pleasant  companion  in  a  campaign.  Once  mastered, 
she  will  adhere  to  you  for  ever." 

"  Suppose  Mrs.  Grainger  was  to  know  of  this — don't  you  think  she 
would  apprise  Mary  Anne  of  the  circumstance  and  send  her  away  ?" 
observed  Taylor,  endeavouring  to  gain  a  point. 

She  might,  where  you  could  never  find  her,"  answered  the  other. 

My  detennination  is  fixed — Pshaw,  how  many  men  have  risked  life 
itself  for  a  female  they  were  attached  to  or  desired — and  here  you  begrudge 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  are  your  notes  for  £360,"  lurged  Taylor 
with  eagerness. 

"  Which  at  present  are  not  worth  one  farthing,"  resumed  Grainger. 
"  This  haggling  and  peddling  is  worse  than  useless — you  are  flush  in 
cash  and  want  the  girl.  I  care  nothing  for  the  girl — though  she  is  really 
a  good  girl ;  but  I  covet  the  money.  There  may  be  others  more  generous 
than  you,  and  perhaps  who  will  befriend  her  better." 

"  Taunts  like  those  are  not  to  be  borne.  Sir,"  uttered  Taylor,  angrily, 
"  and  I  insist  upon  your  not  repeating  them." 

"  Keep  cool,  keep  cool,  most  valiant  soldier,"  said  Grainger,  laughing. 
"  Tut  man  we  know  each  otlier,  and  the  whole  may  be  arranged  amicably 
if  you  are  so  minded ;  but  as  I  see  you  are  growing  wann,  which  will 
only  tend  to  embarrass  us  still  more,  we  had  better  separate  till  you  have 
deliberated:"  he  then  rose  up  (it  was  at  Taylors  quarters)  and  quitted 
the  room,  nor  did  the  lieutenant  oflTer  to  prevent  him,  as  he  felt  his  hasty 
temper  was  but  ill  calculated  to  deal  with  a  man  who  had  perfect  self- 
command. 

Anotlicr  conference  was  held,— Taylor  s  licentious  desires  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  parsimony, — the  two  hundred  pounds  were  paid,  and  Grainger, 
pretending  to  receive  letters  from  the  metropolis  requiring  Mary  Anne*s 
presence  there  to  obtain  a  legacy  lefl  by  her  noble  father,  as  well  as  to 
visit  a  relative  of  his  lordship's,  the  poor  unsuspecting  girl  (in  fact  not  a 
soul  entertained  suspicion,  for  Taylor's  conduct  openly  was  of  an  exem- 
plary nature)  took  her  departure  from  Newport  with  the  lieutenant,  who 
was  conveniently  going  to  London  at  the  time,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  her. 

Joyous  was  her  spirit,  and  delighted  was  her  heart,  as  on  a  lovely  day 
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in  spring  they  travelled  over  the  country^  looking  beautiful  in  its  green 
freshness.  It  was  the  beginning  of  May^  and  the  foliage  was  spreading 
itself  abroad  to  clothe  the  trees — the  grass  was  brightly  verdant  as  its 
young  shoots  rose  above  the  earth — all  nature  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  that 
the  victory  had  been  won  over  winter — Taylor,  though  a  libertine  in 
principle,  was  a  well  informed  man,  and  he  made  the  way  more  pleasant 
by  his  cheerful  conversation,  occasionally  weaving  in  with  the  utmost  art 
and  yet  with  great  caution,  a  mixture  of  sophisms  which  were  calculated 
to  undermine  the  bulwarks  of  virtue.  Still  be  was  extremely  guarded  in 
his  conduct,  and  behaved  most  respectfully  on  all  occasions. 
They  reached  London. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  pleasant,  pleasant  springtime, 

The  summer's  gorgeous  dyes, 
The  bright,  the  solemn  autumn, 

Hare  faded  from  all  eyes : 
I  look  upon  thy  features. 

The  furrowed  and  the  sere. 
Where  lingers  now  no  beauty — 

Away  with  thee,  old  year ! 

How  wearily  thou  movest — 

i  would  thy  days  were  9'er, 
For  I  have  looked  on  some  I  loved, 

To  look  on  them  no  more. 
Time's  snows  are  on  thy  temples, 

The  desolate,  the  drear : 
And  a  shadow  on  the  future 

Is  cast  from  thee,  old  year  ! 

Too  radiant  was  thy  coming, — 

Thy  promise  all  too  fair ; 
But  waned  away  from  day  to  day 

To  leave  us  nought  but  care. 
Where  are  the  bright,  the  buoyant. 

The  beautiful,  the  dear  ? 
Like  violets  of  the  springtime, 

The  prompt  to  disappear. 

The  dust  of  death  has  fallen 

On  locks  of  brightest  gold: 
And  hearts  of  sunny  temper 

Have  changed  to  mortal  cold. 
The  bloom,  the  bliss  is  over — 

The  smile,  the  sigh,  the  tear, — 
The  lover  is  no  lover, — 

Away  with  thee,  old  year ! 
JDtc.  25,  1838.  RicuARD  Howitt. 
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1/  Sketches.  Bj  Thomas  Miller,  author  of ''  A  Day  in  the  Woods," 
Beaaties  of  the  Country,"  '^  Rojston  Gower,"  &c.  London,  Van 
oont    Small  8yo.  pp.  358. 

I  wori(  forms  a  fit  companion  for  William  Howitt's  Bo/s  Country 

c,  reviewed  in  our  last  number.  The  subjects  are  almost  the  same, 
ihat  we  haye  not  in  the  Rural  Sketches  the  same  thread  of  narra- 
which  runs  through  Howitt's  book,  but  they  are  more  disjointed. 
I  authors  are  equally  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  woods  and  fields ; 
heir  minds  widely  differ,  and  the  points  of  difference  between  them 
lot  less  pleasing  to  us  than  the  points  of  agreement.  Howitt  is 
)  the  obserrer  and  painter  of  nature  as  she  is :  MiUer  views  hills 
valleys  and  streams  through  a  gorgeous  mist'  of  poetical  and  chival- 

associations.  Howitt's  tales  are  less  stirring ;  their  incidents  are 
ter,  and  flow  on  more  peacefully  :  Miller,  often  exaggerating  cha- 
ir and  midtiplying  striking  points  to  a  faidt,  goes  deeper  into  the 
ry  of  life,  and  is  the  greater  master  of  human  passion.  There  is  in 
lis  writings  a  large  portion  of  the  wild  and  romantic^  properly  so 

d.  His  diction  is  exuberantly  poetical,  and  even  its  arrangement 
bmical.     Our  readers  ^will  hardly  credit  us  when  we  assure  them 

the  following  passage  stands  as  prose  in  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods," 

17,  18  :)— 

Nations  and  kings,  and  priests  and  emperors, 
And  all  that  were  voang,  and  fair,  and  beautiful, 
Have  knelt  upon  the  polished  marble's  face. 
In  pillared  domes,  high -arched,  and  chaanted  loud 

Sweet  hymns  to  thee,  O  Sun ! 

•  •  *  • 

Is  the  bright  moon  thy  bride,  that  thou  dost  chase 
Along  the  starry  plain  in  glowing  love  ? 
And  are  the  stars  her  spies,  who  fly  at  thy  approach  ? 
Oft  hast  thou  seen  her  fair  pale  lovely  form 
Melting  into  the  thin  light  of  the  west, 
When  thou  wert  on  the  eastern  hills. 
Looking  from  thy  high  watch-tower  on  the  world. 
Thou  art  the  life  and  light  of  this  our  earth ; 
Withdraw  thy  beams,  and  all  will  he  one  night 
Of  dark  eternal  gloom ;  withdraw  thy  warmth, 
And  nature's  self  will  die,  and  death  alone 
Stand  in  her  dull  cold  space. 

in  easily  be  seen  that  such  a  style  needed  much  pruning  and  alter- 
before  it  could  be  accoimted  good  English  prose.  We  are  happy  to 
hat  this  work  is  in  progress.  His  ^^  Rtiral  Sketches"  contain  many 
iges  of  chaste  and  genuine  beauty,  both  of  matter  and  diction, 
nrill  justify  our  assertion  by  some  few  extracts.  The  following  is 
the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Old  Woodman  : " 
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Abraham's  mind  seemi  to  hare  taken  its  tinge  from  the  scenes  amid  which  he 
has  dwelt ;  sometimes  it  resembles  one  of  his  own  glades,  open,  and  bright,  and 
sunny ;  then  again  it  jwrtakes  of  the  darkness  of  the  deepest  scenery  Uiat  sar> 
rounds  him,  is  still,  and  solemn,  and  unearthly,  mingling  with  superstition  and 
thoughts  of  death.  But  over  all  there  hangs  a  resignation  mighty,  and  deep, 
and  beautiful,  as  the  shadows  sleeping  npon  Uie  forest  grass.  A  stranger  would 
say  he  was  stem,  that  his  aspect  was  forbidding,  that  there  was  something 
awful  in  the  deep  tones  of  his  ?oice;  complain  that  he  spoke  not,  only  to  an- 
swer their  question,  and  e?en  then  in  a  brief  abrupt  tone.  But  let  them  meet 
him  often,  and  remember  that  for  years  he  has  haa  no  eompaaioni  bat  those 
hoary  trees  and  his  own  thoughts;  let  them  catch  the  sober  hues  of  his  miad 
send  their  thoughts  into  those  deep  channels  in  which  his  own  flow,  and  they 
will  9Q9U  iad  that  the  Old  Woodman  has 

'*  Thoughts  Um  deep  for  tears : " 
that  he  is  sensible  of  the  beauty  reigning  around  him,  and  only  looks  npon  him, 
self  as  one  of  his  own  trees,  which  must  fhll  wheaerer  the  grim  woodUMua 
Death,  comes  with  his  upliAed  axe.  His  thoughts  are  mostly  of  another  life  ; 
he  has  outlived  all  that  drew  bis  affections  eaith-ward,  and  will  hold  but  little 
con?erse  on  matters  that  are  not  as  serious  as  his  own  nature. 

Our  second  extract  is  the  begnming  of  a  storj  of  melancholj  interest : 

To-night  at  *'  dark  hour,*' — it  is  a  country  phrase ;  in  London,  I  have  heard 
them  say  **  between  lights,** — I  sat  with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  sometraMt 
watcUing  the  fliukering  nr^-light  as  it  cast  a  smile  upon  the  hearth,  or  tnming 
my  gaze  occasionally  on  the  heavens  to  see  the  **  daylight  die,"  or  marking  the 
deepening  shadows,  too  indolent  or  too  thoughtful  to  Ugfat  my  candle.  T6  am 
twilight  ia  a  solemn  honrr-I  feel  sad  withoat  knowing  why,  thoashtfiil  and 
serious,  yet  unable  to  assign  the  reason.  Neither  dawn,  nor  darkness,  nor 
moonlight  can  produce  this  feeling,  or  throw  such  a  ^  sober  lirery  **  orer  the 
mind.  There  is  a  something  about  tfcds  hour  tiiat  to  me  appears  allied  to  Uw 
close  of  life,  the  sunset  of  all  oar  hopes  and  sorrows :  the  deepening  grey  seems 
a  fitting  light  to  gather  o?er  the  "  silent  city  of  the  dead,*'  a  meet  hour  to  sit  be- 
side the  graTe  of  one  we  have  loved,  and  weep  our  fill.  But  other  thoughts 
arose  in  my  mind ;  my  fancy  had  travelled  to  the  home  of  my  childhood,  to  the 
green  hills  by  which  I  was  born ;  the  images  of  those  I  had  loved  glided  to  and 
fro  along  the  walls,  as  the  fire  shot  out  its  tongue  of  flame,  or  sank  into  its  sober 
gilding.  In  just  such  a  light  as  that  we  were  wont  to  congregate  around  eaefa 
other's  hearths  and  tell  strange  tales,  such  as  best  suited  that  dreamy  and  un- 
clouded state  of  life.  Even  now  every  face  of  that  group  is  before  me,  every 
name  is  fresh  in  my  memory:  how  different  with  the  real  actors  themselves — 
that  cluster  of  mingled  heads  which  the  glowing  fire-light  gilded !  Where  are 
thev? 

Oh  memory !  I  know  not  whether  to  call  thee  a  painful  or  a  pleasant  com- 
panion ;  thou  bringest  as  many  heart-aches  as  smiles,  and  seemest  readier  to 
offer  what  we  would  ever  forget,  than  that  which  we  would  cling  to  with  such 
fond  remembrance !  What  a  number  of  homes,  what  a  rariety  of  scenes,  what 
changes,  faces,  voices,  sounds,  and  sights  glide  before  the  **  mind's  eye,*'  or  ring 
npon  the  ear  of  our  memory,  while  we  sit  chasing  thought  after  thought,  and 
conversing  to  ourselves  with  life  and  death!  Every  remembrance  brings  with  it 
a  story;  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  individual,  and  run  over  the  changes 
which  they  have  undergone,  without  nnding  some  striking  point  or  other  in  their 
history.  Their  lives,  their  deaths,  their  marriages,  their  misfortunes,  specula- 
tions, adventures,  all  present  something 

"  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

Although  these  are  idle  speculations,  I  cannot  remember  any  one  whom  I 
have  known  from  boyhood,  and  become  acquainted  with  his  progress  through 
life  np  to  the  present  time,  without  finding  something  that  dwelt  npon  the  mind, 
and  fliaded  another  page  to  that  so  little-read  history, "  The  Life  of  Man." 

We  would  quote,  were  it  not  too  long,  the  whole  of  the  story  en- 
titled Mary  Gray ;  as  an  example  of  deeply  pathetic  narration,  (though 
in  some  parts  n^er  ojex  wrought,)  and  at  the  same  time  rustic  humour 
boldly  but  happily  blended  with  it.     Would  that  we  could  think  that 
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Mr.  Miller  had  caught  this  boldness  from  the  greatest  of  all  Poets, 
whom  he  dwells  upon  with  such  delight.  Shakspeare  alone  of  men  has 
understood  that  the  glittering  of  humour  sets  off  the  gloom  of  sadness  : 
that  antagonist  feelings  often  enter  the  soul  together. 

Mr.  Miller  shows  much  talent  for  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
(^nvejing  it  to  his  readers.  Witness  the  story  of  Jack  Gnft>,  p.  105, 
tiie  description  of  the  Country  Justice,  p.  171,  and  the  chapter  entitled 
The  Old  Bull's  Head,  p.  295. 

Two  chapters  in  the  book  consist  of  extracts  from  our  old  rural  poets, 
"With  remarks  interspersed.  Mr.  Miller  will  fbigive  us  if  we  mingle  with 
our  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  increased  puUicitj  given  to  these 
exquisite  morsels,  some  regret  that  he  should  have  spoken  so  slightingly 
of  the  tastes  and  studies  of  the  present  age.  Eyery  man  owes  an  end- 
less debt  of  gratitude  to  the  age  in  which  he  liyes.  In  it  and  by  it  he 
has  grown  and  been  fed,  and  of  it  he  is.  Therefore  it  is  seldom  a  good 
symptom  to  find  an  author  indulging  in  morbid  complaint  against  his 
own  day.  Ask  thou  not,  Why  were  the  former  days  better  than  these? 
for  thou  enquirest  not  wisely  in  this  matter,  is  the  pregnant  adyiee  of 
the  wisest  of  men.  Perhaps  when  Mr.  Miller,  (which  we  sincerely  hope 
will  be  the  case)  has  fiilly  taken  that  place  in  society  to  which  his 
talents  entitle  him,  and  which  they  ought  to  earn  for  him,  he  will  see 
reason  to  be  better  pleased  with  the  prevalent  tastes  of  the  present  time* 
Whatever  may  be  our  faults  (and  they  are  many)  disparagement  of  our 
own  early  literature  is  certainly  not  one  of  them.  The  pleasing  poet 
from  whom  he  quotes  so  largely,  and  over  whose  obscurity  he  laments  so 
sorely,  (William  Browne)  has  been  republished,  with  high  and  due  praise^ 
in  that  useful  compendium,  8outhe/s  British  Poets.  In  the  same  event 
he  will  perhaps  see,  that  the  halls  of  the  rich  and  great  are  not  always 
such  nurseries  for  deception  and  foes  of  innocence,  as  he  seems  now  to 
believe  the&  to  be  (see  pp.  229,  230 ;)  and  that  modem  love  is  no  less 
true  to  nature  (see  p.  233)  than  that  of  fitbled  nymphs  and  swains  in 
Arcady,  Grecian  or  British. 

We  are  also,  we  must  say,  heartily  weary  of  the  outcry  against 
classical  literature  and  rules,  which  Mr.  Miller  has  revived  in  his 
remarks  on  Poetry  (p.  191  seq.)  Let  him  remember  that  that  literature 
is  the  record  of  the  boldest  step  in  advance  ever  made  by  the  human 
mind  in  all  its  varied  powers ; — that  those  rules  were  eminently  adapted 
to  their  legitimate  objects,  with  reference  to  which  they  are  studied. 
Let  him  reflect  that  our  own  great  Poets,  and  above  all  Milton,  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  this  very  passage,  were  formed  upon  the  ancient  models 
and  legends ;  that  Chaucer  sung  of  ^  duk  Theseus,'  of  '  Cleopatras,'  of 

Dido,  wherein  he  b^;ins — 

Glor^  and  honour,  Virgile  Mantuan, 
Be  to  thy  name,  and  I  shall  as  I  can 
Follow  thy  laoteme  as  thou  goest  befome, 

and  of  Medea,  and  Ijucrece  of  Rome ;   and  that  many  *  native  wood 
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notes  wild'  of  his  and  our  beloved  Shakspcare  were  prompted  bj  the 
echoes  of  ancient  song. 

We  venture  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Miller  the  deep  study  of  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth.  It  is  by  acquaintance  with  the  poetical  doctrines  of 
that  mighty  master,  and  their  exemplification  in  his  works,  that  he  will 
learn  to  correct  the  many  faults  of  his  imagination  and  fancy,  and  to 
turn  to  their  best  account  the  varied  stores  which  he  possesses.  There 
he  vnll  see  how  deep  and  how  simple  a  thing  is  true  beauty :  he  will 
trace  the  channels  in  which  human  feelings  flow ;  and  will  be  enabled 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  he  possesses,  of  having  lived  in 
that  rank  of  life,  where  those  feelings  flow  most  readily  and  most  fully. 


The  Mothers  Practical  Guid^  in  the  Early  Training  of  her  Chil- 
dren; containing  directions  for  their  Physical,  Intellectual,  and 
Moral  Education,  By  Mrs.  J.  Bake  well.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     Small  8vo.  pp.  236. 

This  little  book  contains  much  valuable  matter  on  the  exceedingly  im- 
portant subject  of  which  it  treats.  Young  mothers  especially  will  do 
well  to  study  it.  We  all  acknowledge,  and  society  knows  to  its  cost, 
that  there  is  no  such  great  evil  as  irrational  education,  whether  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  or  moral.  When  children  are  fed  and  dressed  merely 
as  Mrs.  this  or  that  may  have  recommended,  without  any  reference  to 
the  eternal  laws  and  demands  of  Nature, — confined  in  their  growth, — 
stinted  in  their  exercise, — treated  as  hotbed  plants  whom  the  air  will 
nip, — taught  to  desire  this  or  that  unwholesome  food  in  foolish  and 
cruel  kindness,  what  can  we  expect  but  delicate  frames,  miserable  Uves, 
and  too  often  wasting  diseases  and  premature  deaths  ?  Again,  when  the 
opening  and  searching  minds  of  children  are  checked  in  nature's  great 
work  of  enquiry  into  *  the  furniture  of  their  new  world,  *-^are  forced 
into  forbidding  and  slavish  labour  before  their  strength  is  ripened, — 
what  wonder  if  their  intellectual  growth  be  stimted,  their  mental  capa- 
cities made  dormant,  their  tastes  and  feelings  rendered  incapable  of  ac- 
tion ?  And  still  further,  when  children  grow  up  under  a  moral  sptem 
teeming  with  deceit  and  falsehood, — when  threats  are  unfulfilled,  pro- 
mises disregarded,  principles  uiiimplanted, — temptations  removed  out  of 
the  way  to  save  trouble, — punishments  proportioned  to  the  feehngs  of 
the  inflicter,  not  to  the  guilt  of  the  child, — rewards  proposed  for  neces- 
sary duties,  while  disinterested  acts  of  affection  pass  unnoticed,  how  can 
it  be  but  that  moral  depravity  and  false  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  will 
enter  and  possess  the  young  mind  ? 

Against  these  faults,  the  most  usual  ones  in  infant  domestic  education, 
Mrs.  BakewelFs  w^ork,  if  attended  to,  will  prove  a  safe  and  sure  adviser. 

The  religious  portion  of  it  we  can  safely  recommend,  as  springing  from 
the  experience  of  a  pious  and  sensible  mother. 
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The  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,  Collected  and  Edited,  \vith  Miscel- 
laneous Notes.  By  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq.  London,  Colbum,  8vo. 
pp.  340. 

This  book  is  hardly  what  it  professes  to  be.  We  open  it  expecting 
many  a  rich  old  lay,  fresh  from  the  heart  of  that  warm  nation ;  and  find 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  songs  are  taken  from  publications,  periodicals, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  last  few  years.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  exceed- 
ing good,  and  a  few  of  our  old  favourites  are  foimd  in  it,  with  long 
'yams'  concerning  their  birth  and. merits. 

One  of  the  modem  strains,  by  the  well  known  Father  Prout  (Rev. 
Francis  Mahony)  we  extract  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers.  It  is 
in  praise  of  the  town  of  Passage,  situated  between  Cork  and  its 
Cove. 


The  town  of  Passage 

Is  both  large  and  spacious, 

And  situated 

Upon  the  say ; 
*Tis  note  and  dacent. 
And  quite  adjacent, 
To  come  from  Cork 

On  a  summer's  day. 
There  you  may  slip  in, 
And  take  a  dipping, 
Forenent  the  shipping. 

That  at  anchor  ride ; 
Or  in  a  wherry, 
Cross  o'er  the  ferry, 
To  "  Carrigaloe, 

On  the  other  side.'* 

Mud  cabins  swarm  in 
This  plape  so  charming. 
With  sailors' garments 

Hung  out  to  dry; 
And  each  abode  is 
Snug  and  commodious. 
With  pigs  melodious, . 

In  their  straw-built  sty. 
'Tis  there  the  turf  is 
And  lots  of  Murphies, 
Dead  sprats  and  herrings, 

And  oyster-shells ; 
Nor  any  lack,  oh ! 
Of  good  tobacco, 
Though  what  is  smuggled 

By  far  excels. 

D  3 


There  are  ships  from  Cadiz, 
And  from  Barbadoes, 
But  the  leading  trade  is. 

In  whisky  punch ; 
And  you  may  go  in 
Where  one  Molly  Bowen 
Keeps  tinate  hotel 

For  a  quiet  lunch. 
But  land  or  deck  on. 
You  may  safely  reckon, 
Whatsoever  country 

You  come  hither  from, 
On  an  invitation 
To  a  jollification 
With  a  parish  priest, 

That's  called  **  Father  Tom." 

Of  ships  there's  one  fixt 
For  lodging  convicts, 
A  floating  <*  stone  jug" 

Of  amazing  bulk; 
The  hake  and  salmon 
Playing  at  bagammon. 
Swim  for  divarsion 

All  round  this  hulk; 
There  "  Saxon**  jailors 
Keep  brave  repailers. 
Who  soon  with  sailors 
Must  anchor  weigh. 
From  th'  em'rald  island, 
Ne'er  to  sec  dry  land, 
Until  they  spy  land 

In  sweet  Bot'ny  Bay. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

PHOTOGENIC  DRAWING. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hersthell,  F.R.S. 

The  author  states  that  his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  iubject  of  M.  Da- 
goerre's  concealed  photographic  pmcesses  by  a  note  from  Captain  B«aafort, 
dated  the  22nd  of  January  last,  at  which  time  he  was  ignorant  that  it  had  been 
considered  by  Mr.  Talbot,  or  by  any  one  in  this  country.  As  an  enigma  to  be 
solved,  a  rariety  of  processes  at  once  presented  themselves,  of  whidi  the  meet 
promising  are  the  following: — 1st,  the  so-called  de-ox.idizing  power  of  the  che- 
mical rays  in  their  action  on  recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  ^  2ndly,  the 
instant  and  copious  precipitation  ot  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  pla- 
tina  and  lime-water  by  solar  light,  forming  an  insoluble  compound,  which  might 
afterwards  be  blackened  by  a  variety  of  agents ;  3rdly,  the  reduction  of  gold  in 
contact  with  de-oxidizing  agents ;  and,  Ithly,  the  decomposition  of  an  argen- 
tine compound,  soluble  in  water,  exposed  to  light  in  an  atmosphere  of  peroxide 
of  chlorine,  either  pure  or  diluted. 

Confining  his  attentitm,  in  the  present  notice,  to  the  employment  of  chloride 
of  silver,  the  author  inquires  into  the  methods  by  which  the  blackened  traces 
can  be  preserved,  which  may  be  effected,  he  observes,  by  the  application  of  any 
liquid  capable  of  dissolvinff  and  washing  off  the  unchanged  chloride,  bat  of 
leaving  the  reduced,  or  oxide  of  silver,  untouched.  These  conditions  are  best 
fulfilled  by  the  liquid  hyposulphites.  Pure  water  will  fix  the  photograph,  by 
washing  out  the  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  tint  of  the  picture  resulting  is  brick- 
red  ;  but  the  black  colour  may  be  restored  by  washing  it  over  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  ammonia. 

The  author  found  that  paper  impregnated  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  was 
only  slightly  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  light :  hut  an  accidental  observation 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  other  salts  of  silver,  in  which  the  acid  being  more 
volatile,  adheres  to  the  base  by  a  weak  affinity,  and  which  impart  mnch  greater 
sensibility  to  the  paper  to  which  they  are  applied ;  such  as  the  carbonate,  the 
nitrate,  and  the  acetate.  The  nitrate  requires  to  be  perfectly  neutral ;  for  the 
least  excess  of  acid  lowers  in  a  remarkable  degree  its  susceptibility. 

in  the  application  of  photographic  processes  to  the  copying  of  engravings  or 
drawings,  many  precautions,  and  minute  attention  to  a  number  of  apparently 
trivial,  but  reafly  important  circumstances,  are  required  to  ensure  success.  In 
the  first  transfers,  both  lii^ht  and  shadow,  as  well  as  right  and  left,  are  the  re- 
verse of  the  original :  and  to  operate  a  second  transfer,  or  by  a  double  inversion 
to  reproduce  the  original  effect,  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty;  and 
in  which  the  author  has  only  recently  ascertained  the  cause  of  former  failures, 
and  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 

It  was  during  the  prosecution  of  these  experiments  that  the  author  was  led  to 
notice  some  remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  action  of  the  chemical  rays.  He 
ascertained  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  tlfe  chemical  action  of  light 
IS  by  no  means  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  violet  rays  transmitted,  or  even 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  tint  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum :  and  his 
experiments  lead  to  the  conclusitm  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  media  have  been 
ascertained  to  have  relations  t»i  generis  to  the  calorific  rays,  not  regulated  by 
their  relations  to  the  rays  of  illumination  and  of  colour,  they  have  also  specific 
relations  to  the  chemical  spectrum,  different  from  those  they  bear  to  the  other 
kinds  of  spectra.  For  the  succssful  prosecution  of  this  curious  investigation, 
the  first  step  must  consist  in  the  minute  examination  of  the  chemical  actions  of 
all  the  parts  of  a  pure  spectrum,  not  formed  by  material  prisms,  and  he  points 
out,  for  that  purpose,  one  formed  in  Fraunhofer's  method,  by  the  interference  of 
the  rays  of  light  themselves  in  passing  through  gratings,  and  fixci  by  the  he- 
liostat. 

He  notices  a  curious  phenomenon  respecting  the  action  of  light  on  nitrated 
paper;  namely,  its  great  increase  of  intensity,  under  a  certain  kind  of  glass 
8tron;<ly  pressed  in  contact  with  it;  an  eff.tt  which  cannot  be  explained  either 
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by  the  reflection  of  light,  or  the  presence  of  moisture;  but  which  may  possibly 
be  dependent  on  the  eTolution  of  heat 

Twenty-three  specimens  of  phuiographs,  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  accom- 
pany this  paper:  one,  a  sketch  of  his  telescope  at  Blough,  fixed  from  its  image 
u  a  lens ;  and  the  rest,  copies  of  engrarings  and  drawings,  some  reverse,  or  first 
transfers ;  and  others  second  transfers  or  re-reversed  pictures. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  three  following  instances  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  the  particles  of 
matter  are  taken  from  Moseley's  llliistrations  of  Science. 

Musk. — It  is  said  that  a  grain  of  musk  is  capable  of  perfuming  for  several 
years  a  chamber  twelve  feet  square,  without  sustaining  any  sensible  diminution 
of  its  volume  or  its  weight.  But  snch  a  chamber  contains  2,985,984  cubic  inches, 
and  each  cubic  inch  contains  1,000  cubic  tenths  of  iuches,  making,  in  all,  nearly 
three  billions  of  cubic  tenths  of  an  inch.  Now  it  is  probable,  indeed  almost  cer- 
tain,  that  each  such  cubic  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  air  of  the  room  contains  one 
or  more  of  the  particles  of  the  musk,  and  that  tliis  air  bos  been  changed  many 
thousands  of  times.  Imagination  recoils  before  a  computation  of  the  number 
of  the  particles  thus  diffused  and  expended.  Yet  have  they  altogether  no  op- 
preciabte  weight  or  magnitude. 

Metallic  SoLuriONS.^Let  one  grain  of  copper  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 
A  liqnid  will  be  obtained  of  a  blue  colour;  and  if  this  solution  be  mingled  with 
three  pints  of  water,  the  whole  will  be  sensibly  coloured.  Now  three  pints  con- 
tains 104  cubical  inches,  and  each  linear  inch  contains  at  least  one  hundred 
equal  parts  distinguishable  by  the  eye ;  each  cubical  inch  contains,  then,  at 
least  one  million  of  such  parts,  and  the  104  cubical  inches  of  this  solution  104 
millions  of  such  parts;  also  c:ic]i  nf  these  minuta  parts  of  the  solution  is  co. 
loured,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  distinq^uishable  from  the  rest;  each  such  part 
contains,  then,  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  copper — the  colouring  substance.  Now 
from  each  particle  of  this  nitrate  the  copi>er  may  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
a  metallic  powder— every  particle  of  which  is,  therefore,  less  than  the  104  mil- 
lionth of  a  grain  in  weight. 

The  Attenuation  of  Gold  Leaf — An  ounce  of  gold  is  equal  in  bulk  to  a 
cube,  each  of  whose  edges  is  five-twelAbs  of  an  inch,  or  nearly  half  an  inch,  in 
lenffth,  so  that  placed  u]K)u  a  table  it  would  cover  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  square 
inch  of  its  surface,  standing  nearly  half  an  inch  in  height.  This  cube  of  gold 
the  goldbeater  extends  until  it  covers  140  square  feet;  and  it  may  readily  be 
calculated,  that  to  be  thus  extended  from  a  surface  of  d-I2ths  of  an  inrh  square 
to  one  of  146  square  feet,  its  thickness  must  have  been  reduced  from  half  an  inch 
to  the  290,636tn  part  of  an  inch.  Fifteen  hundred  such  leaves  of  gold  placed 
upon  one  another,  would  not  equal  the  thickness  of  the  paper  on  which  this  is 
printed. 


Jupiter's  Satellites. — An  irregularity  in  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter  has 
for  some  time  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Boguslawski,  the  director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Breslau.  He  observed  it  on  the  14th  of  April,  1838,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  he  made  further  observations,  when  he  found,  that  its  lustre,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  second,  appears  to  be  much 
weaker  when  it  quits  the  disc  of  the  planet  after  its  passage  across,  especially 
when  its  shadow  is  seen  upon  Jupiter.  By  means  of  the  heliometc;r  he  kept  the 
second  satellite  always  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  at  the  same  distanee  from  the 
disc,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  light  of  the  planet  were  the  cause  of  this  dimi- 
notion.  For  several  hours  after  leaving  the  disc  at  12^  54'  26''.2,  sidereal  time, 
the  first  satellite  was  evidently  paler  than  the  second;  it  then  slowly  began  to 
resume  its  light,  but  which  at  \6K  \^  had  not  yet  attained  that  of  the  second. 
The  next  day  it  had  quite  resumed  its  lustre,  and  again  surpassed  that  of  the 
second. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. — [Extract  of  a  letter  from  Malta  ]— After  the 
mainmast  of  H.  M.  S.  Rodney  was  struck  by  lightning,  during  her  late  pa-isage 
from  Athens  to  this  place,  the  broken  hoops  surrounding  it  were  all  found  to  be 
magnetized,  in  the  same  uniformity  of  direction  as  if  they  had  been  operated  on 
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in  one  direction  also  by  the  galranic  helix.  Thos,  in  a  hoop  broken  in  two 
athwart-Hhips  (speaking  with  reference  to  the  ship's  head),  the  larboard  end  of 
the  foremost  portion  was  a  south  and  its  starboard  end  a  north  pole ;  the  end  of 
the  aftermost  portion  in  contact  with  the  south  pole  of  the  foremost  portion 
being,  consequently,  a  north  pole,  and  the  other  end  thereof  a  south ;  and  so 
uniformly  with  all  the  other  hoops,  at  whatever  part  they  were  broken,  similar 
poles  in  each  hoop  always  pointing  in  similar  directions  in  the  circumference  of 
the  respective  circles. 

LiTHOoRAPHY. — Fifty  years  ago,  there  lived  at  Munich  a  poor  fellow,  by  name 
Aloys  Senefelder,  who  was  in  so  little  repute  as  an  author  and  artist,  that 
printers  and  engravers  refused  to  publish  his  works  at  their  own  charges,  and  so 
set  him  upon  some  plan  to  do  without  their  aid.  In  the  first  place,  Aloys 
invented  a  certain  kind  of  ink  which  would  resist  the  action  of  the  acid  that  is 
usually  employed  by  engravers,  and  with  this  he  made  his  experiments  upon 
copper-plates  as  long  as  he  could  afford  to  purchase  them.  He  found  that  to 
write  upon  the  plates  backwards,  after  the  manner  of  engravers,  required  much 
skill  and  many  trials,  and  he  thought  that  were  he  to  practise  upon  any  other 
polished  surface — a  smooth  stone,  for  instance,  the  least  costly  article  imaginable 
^he  might  spdre  the  expences  of  the  copper  until  he  had  sufficient  skill  to  use 
it.  One  day,  it  is  said,  that  AIo\s  was  called  upon  to  write — rather  a  humble 
comnosition  for  an  author  and  an  artist — a  washing  bill.  He  had  no  paper  at 
hand,  and  so  he  wrote  out  the  bill  with  some  of  his  newly-invented  ink,  upon 
one  of  his  Kilheim  stones.  Some  time  afterwards  he  thought  he  would  try  and 
take  an  impretsion  of  his  washing  bill — he  did,  and  succeeded.  Senefelder 
invented  litnography. 
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NoTTiNoiiAH  AKD  Derbt  RAILWAY. — This  Railway  wiU  be  opcucd  onTues 
day,  the  4th  of  June,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods. 

Railroads  have  already  so  much  affected  turnpike  trusts,  that  some  instances 
are  known  in  which  mortgagees  are  in  the  receipt  of  only  £40.  a  year,  where 
they  used  to  receive  £200.  and  in  many  cases  nothing  will  be  paid. 

The  total  amount  of  money  in  the  savings-banks  of  Great  Britain  now  reaches 
the  Slim  of  £22.699,792.  3s.  7d. 

Profits  of  Scottish  Banking. — We  understand  the  Bank  of  Scotland  has 
at  present  declared  a  bonus  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  besides  paying  the 
yearly  dividend  of  6  per  cent. 

Traffic  of  the  Metropolis. — A  statement  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Marylebone  vestry  in  connexion  with  the  experimental  paving  in  Oxford -street, 
which  will  ffive  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  immense  traffic  in  the  streets  of 
Tendon.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  statement  alluded  to: — On  Wednesday, 
the  16th  January,  from  6  in  the  morning  until  12  at  night,  passed  by  the  Pan- 
theon, 347  gentlemen's  two-wheel  carriages,  935  four-wheel,  b90  omnibuses, 
621  two-wheel  and  752  fonr-wheel  nackney  carriages,  91  stage-coaches,  372 
wagons  and  drays,  1,507  light  carts  and  sundries;  total  5^15.  By  Stafford- 
place,  on  Fridayj.the  I8th  of  January,  the  total  is  4,753,  out  of  which  1,213 
were  omnibuses.  On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  ihe  same  month,  by  Newman-street, 
the  tf)tal  was  6,992;  and  on  Saturday,  by  Stafford-place,  the  total  is  stated  to 
be  5,943.  On  the  26th  January,  by  Stafford-place,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
at  night  and  six  in  the  morning,  gentlemen's  two- wheel  carriages  0,  four-wheel 
4,  omnibuses  I,  two-wheel  hackney  carriages  82,  four-wlieel  139,  stage- 
coaches 2,  wagons  and  drays  38,  light  carts  and  sundries  58 ;  total  324.  The 
greatest  number  of  gentlemen's  four-wheel  carriages  and  hackney  four-wheel 
ditto  appear  to  have  passed  on  the  Tuesday,  the  number  of  the  former  on  that 
day  being  4,211,  and  of  the  latter  1,288. 

A  Keligiovs  Education. — Judge  Erskine,  at  Shrewsbury  observed,  in  his 
address  to  the  Grand  Jury,  descanting  upon  the  clianutcr  of  the  calendar  as  to 
crime — "  It  is  by  a  rvlitjious  education  of  the  lower  orders  that  we  are  to  look  lo 
the  diiiiiniition  of  crime;  for  education  without  religion  puts  a  dangerous  wea- 
pon into  their  hands." 
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Cranmer's  Birlt.. — A  copy  of  Cnuimer's  Bible,  edition  15S9,  in  folio,  want- 
ing the  title-page  and  two  other  leares,  was  lately  sold  at  Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby's 
rooms  for  5(V.  Mr.  Thorpe  was  the  purchaser.  The  Tolume  concluded  with 
the  following  colophon : — "  The  ende  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  whole 
fiybie,  ffynished  in  Apryll,  anno  mdxxxix." 

Munificent  Bequests.— The  late  Mr.  George  Hammond,  of  Hackney,  has 
left  by  will,  £38,000.  to  various  religious  institutions  in  the  metropolis,  and 
directed  that  the  residue  of  his  princely  fortune,  after  providing  fur  certain  small 
legacies  to  kinsmen  and  domestics,  shall  be  divided  between  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  Widows*  Society,  the  Associate 
Fund,  and  the  London  Missionary.  The  balance  will  be  about  £40,000.  more 
for  those  institutions. 

The  Waterloo  Cabbagi:: — A  colossal  cabbage  tree  was  blown  down  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cowes,  a  few  days  since,  being  seventeen  feet  in  height, 
with  twenty  heads  of  cabbage,  averaging  fifteen  lbs.  each.  It  is  said  to  have 
reached  this  gigantic  size  in  consequence  of  being  kept  watered  with  a  solation 
of  soda. 

Fii>ELiTT  Rewarded. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Veascy,  of  St.  Peter's  college,  whose 
decease  has  been  recorded,  has  left  to  his  late  servant,  Mr.  Daniel  Barber,  now 
porter  of  the  college,  a  legacy  of  £1000.  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  hii  long 
continued  and  faithful  services  to  his  master  during  his  declining  years.  Tha 
rev.  gentleman  also  left  £100.  to  his  gyp.  Mr.  Philip  Buck. 

The  Earl  of  Stirling's  Trial.— The  trial  of  this  individual,  charged  with 
having  forged  certain  documents,  with  the  fraudulent  design  of  procuring  him- 
self to  be  recognised  as  Earl  of  Stirling  in  Scotland,  and  obtaining  certain  great 
estates  or  territories,  in  Nortli  America  and  Scotland,  with  the  pretended  right 
of  conferring  honors,  &c.  has  terminated.  The  verdict  found  was,  that  some  of 
the  documents  were  forged,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  the  prisoner  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  forgery.    A  verdict  of  acquittal  was  then  recorded. 

The  rule  obtained  against  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  for  a  criminal  information 
for  a  libel  on  the  guardians  of  the  Warminster  nnion,  has  been  made  absolute. 

Horrors  of  War. — Two  hundred  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  have 
been  found  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  where  they  perished  with  cold  and  hunger, 
after  being  driven  from  house  and  home  by  the  recent  troubles. 
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UNrrED  States. — New  York  papers  to  the  26ih  of  April,  three  days  later  than 
those  brought  by  the  Great  ^\eHtern  have  heen  received.  Business  generally 
is  represented  as  having  become  more  active  as  well  as  profitable ;  and  money, 
which  had  been  scarce,  has  become  more  plentiful. 

We  understand  that  numerous  remittances  to  a  large  amount,  were  received 
in  Sheffield  by  the  Great  Western  a  few  day*  ago. 

Bi'ENos  Ayrks.— It  is  understood  in  the  city,  that  the  French  Government 
have  agreed  to  withdraw  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  submit  the  dif- 
ferences with  that  state  to  the  decision  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  orders  to  that 
effect  have  been  sent  out  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  King  of  the  French  has  at  length  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  conservatives.  The  election  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
(^hambercame  on  on  Tuesday,  Mav  I4th,  when  M.  Sauzet  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  office  by  a  majority  of  seven  over  M.  Thiers. 

On  Sunday,  the  1 1th  May,  very  alarming  riots  broke  out  in  Paris.  Great 
confusion  took  place,  barricades  were  thrown  up,  and  the  revolt  was  not  quelled 
without  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

Spain.— Spain  conliniics  to  he  a  land  of  bloodshed.  Madrid  papers  of  the 
21st  ult.  give  accounts  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  four  battalions  of  Carlist 
troops  sent  to  the  province  of  (i uadalaxaru  by  Cabrera.  They  obtained  posses- 
sion of  A  leolea  on  the  Isth,  the  garristm  of  ninety  men  surrendered  after  a 
brave  dercnce.  They  then  marched  to  Cifuentes  and  pillaged  it,  and  did  the 
same  by  Trilh»,  whence,  it  was  suppi>sed,  they  had  gone  to  Budia. 
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Letters  from  Bsronne  of  the  15th  Mar  oonlirm  the  account  of  the  tahiM  of 
Guardamino,  on  toe  12th,  by  General  Espartero.  One  report  stated  t^t  tMt 
fort  had  been  carried  by  storm,  whilst  another  asserted  that  the  garrison,  eon- 
sitting  of  300  men,  had  capitulated  and  been  made  prisonen  of  war.  On  Iha 
nth,  the  Christino  General  had  completely  invested  the  fort,  and  opened  a  mine 
nndemeath,  the  explosion  of  which,  he  hoped,  would  make  him  master  of  the 
place. 

Cape  of  Goon  Hope. — Papers  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  9th  of 
March  have  been  received.  It  has  been  officially  notified,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  colonists,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fafourable  state  of  the  refenne, 
the  taxes  on  serrants,  on  sUick  and  produce,  and  on  income,  would  be  diacon- 
tinned,  and  some  other  taxes  modified  and  reduced  in  amount. 


Upon  the  division  of  the  Jamaica  Bill  on  Monday,  May  6,  ministers  were  re- 
duced to  a  migoritv  of  five,  by  the  desertion  of  ten  radical  members  who  voted 
with  the  tones  On  Tuesday,  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  Commons,  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  administration 
on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility,  with  so  small  a  minority,  of  carrying  the 
measure  necessary  for  the  government  of  Jamaica,  and  also  of  the  signs  of  lost 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Queen,  as  advised,  sent  for  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  who  recommended  her  Majesty  to  consult  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
On  Wednesday,  Sir  Robert  Peel  received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  form  an 
administration,  and  within  eight  and  forty  hours  he  resigned,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  reinstated. 

It  appears  that  the  letter  of  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  the 
counties,  on  the  subject  of  the  ChartiHts'  arming,  has  caused  a  vigilant  surveil- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  local  magistracy  all  over  the  country 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Mr.  Serjeant  Curry,  Mr.  James  Boyle,  and  the  Rev.  M. 
M*Williams,  forming  a  deputation  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  had  an  interview 
yesterday  with  Ijord  Howick  at  the  Horse  Guards,  with  the  view  of  placing  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  British  army  on  an  equality  as  to  religious  discipline  with 
their  Episcopalian  and  Catholic  fpllow-soldiers. 
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On  the  20th  ult.,  at  Caius  Lodge,  Cambridge,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Davy,  for  36  years  Master  of  Caius  College. 

On  the  13th  ult,  at  Rome,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evcniug.  Cardinal  Fesch. 

On  April  23rd,  at  his  house  in  Belgrave-square,  in  his  82nd  year,  the  Carl  of 
Essex.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur  Algarvon  Capel,  eldest  son  of 
his  late  brother,  the  Hon.  John  Thomas  Capel. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  melancholy  intelligence,  which  we 
have  just  received,  of  the  death  of  the  Right  Reverend  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Cambridge  university,  and  formerly  fellow  of  St  John's  College.  After  along 
illness,  his  Lordship  departed  this  life,  at  the  Palace,  Peterborough,  a  few  days 
ago,  io  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  that  eminent  divine,  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Weymouth.  The  late  Bishop,  George  Henry 
Law,  was  bom  in  1752,  and  was  consequently  in  his  87lh  year.  His  late  Ijord- 
•hip,  in  1781,  was  second  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Chester  in  1812;  in  IS'^l  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He 
was  brother  of  the  late,  and  uncle  to  the  present,  Lord  Ellen  bo  rough  and  tha 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Law,  M.  P. 

Lately,  Lady  Mary  Stopford,  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
after  a  short  illness.  She  was  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Courtown,  and  in  her  38th 
year. 

A  few  days  ago,  at  Geneva,  at  the  age  of  88,  the  di«tinguished  Professor,  Peter 
Prevost  Besides  a  very  large  number  of  academical  memoirs,  and  of  articles 
in  reviews  and  newspapers,  literature  and  science  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  trans> 
hUion  of  Euripides,  uublished  in  1775;  a  Theory  of  Radiating  Caloric,  and 
correct  translations  or  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart*  and  Malthus. 
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At  Paris,  on  the  3rd  ult.,  Paer,  the  Composer  to  the  king  of  France. 

On  May  9th,  at  Cambridi^e,  the  very  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  master  of  St.  John's 
College;  a  mournful  train  of  nearly  40!o  persons  attended  his  funeral.  He  was 
author  of  a  work  on  algebra  which  is  still  in  repute. 

We  are  sorry  to  notice  in  the  London  Journals  that  Haynes  Bayley,  the  poet, 
died  at  Cheltenham  last  week,  alter  baring  suffered  much  from  the  rafages  of 
disease.  But  we  still  more  regret  to  learn  that  the  pangs  of  an  incurable  dis- 
temper were  not  alleviated  by  the  comforts  which  easy  circumstances  supply, 
and  that  the  author  of**  Oh  no  we  never  mention  her,"  **  The  Soldier's  Tear," 
and  hundreds  of  other  lyrics,  which  have  been  familiar  everywhere,  from  the 
boudoir  of  the  titled  lady  to  the  spence  of  the  cottager,  should  have  been  for  some 
time  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  at  last  have  wanted  those  attentions  and 
comforts  which  alleviate  the  anguish  of  disease  and  soothe  the  passage  to  the 
tomb.  It  is  one  more  sad  instance  added  to  the  many  which  toe  history  of 
genius  presents, — for  not  unfrequently  has  it  occurred,  that  he  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  elevated  enjoyment  of  his  country,  has 
himself  been  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT, 
From  April  20M  to  May  21«^  1839. 


During  the  first  fifteen  days  the  weather  w.ia  beautifully  fine,  the  wind  pr^railiog  with 
little  exception,  from  the  West  ami  South-west.  On  the  34th.  there  was  a  verr  copiotts  fiill 
of  rain,  after  which  the  tetnpcraturo  increased  every  day  till  May  1st,  when  the  thennone- 
ter  stood  at  05^,  and  on  the  four  following  days,  it  ranged  from  61^  to  63*'.  Vegetation 
made  immense  progreHS,  and  the  promise  was  held  out  of  an  early  and  productive  summer, 
if  experience  had  not  so  often  proved  that  such  promises  are  deceitful.  On  (Jhe  6th  of  May 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  North-east,  and  produced  as  usual,  that  kind  of  inclemency  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  the  reason,  especially  as  the  sun  was  hidden  by  the  almost  constant  clondi- 
ness  of  the  sky.  On  the  8th  at  night,  it  came  on  to  blow  almost  a  sale,  which  continued 
without  abatement  till  the  following  day.  creating  a  sensation  of  cold  more  like  February 
than  May.  The  11th  held  out  the  hope  of  a  change,  as  the  wind  fell  calm  and  pointed 
towards  the  South,  but  the  12t))  found  it  again  in  the  old  quarter;  and  though  it  was 
Westerly  on  thp  13th,  the  temperature  was  unaltered  for  the  butter.  Jiut  the  mtist  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  to  be  recorded  is  a  heavy  faU  ofsnoiv  on  the  I4th  of  May— 9k  circum- 
stance of  which  it  is  hard  to  say,  when  it  had  its  equal.  The  wind  blew  in  changeable 
gusts  from  the  Northerly  points,  and  storms  of  snow  and  hail  rapidly  followed  each 
other,  which  at  lenffth  issued  in  a  fall  of  several  hours  duration,  the  ground  being  covered 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  at  leoMt,  and  in  some  places  much  more.  This  fall  of  snow  was 
followed  by  a  slight  frust,  so  that  the  ground  retained  its  covering  till  the  morning  of  the 
next  day :  but  by  far  the  sharpeKt  frust  wus  in  the  night  of  the  15th,  in  which  the  minimum 
of  the  thermometer  was  25*^.  the  lowest  station  in  May  since  1831,  when  it  stood  at  24*^  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  The  18th  oxiiibited  a  great  change  in  the  temperature,  which 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  period,  and  on  the  20th  the  thermometer  rose  to  65**,  the  place 
where  it  stood  on  the  1st  of  the  mouth- 

Groat  dryness  has  prevailetl  since  the  heavy  rain  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  though  slight 
shuwers  hare  .v^vcrol  times  doAcended,  a  copious  fall  has  mostly  been  f<>rbiddeu  by  the 
barometer. 
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NOTTINGUIM. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  second  half-yearly  yolume  of  ^  Dearden^s  MisceUany '  is 
now  before  the  public.  The  principles  stated  in  the  preface  to 
Vol.  I.  have  not  been  departed  from;  and  the  united  testimonies 
of  all  those  whose  judgment  the  Proprietor  values,  lead  him 
to  believe,  that  by  adhering  to  those  principles,  the  Miscellany 
will  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  permanent  place  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  country. 

It  is  intended,  with  the  next  year,  to  introduce  some  altera- 
tions into  the  Miscellany,  not  however  of  sufficient  importance 
to  authorize  the  announcement  of  a  new  series. 

The  extracts  from  Scientific  Journals  will  in  future  be  omitted, 
to  aUow  more  room  for  the  poetical  and  critical  department 
The  Editorial  portion  of  the  work,  viz.  the  Reviews  of  Books, 
and  the  Notes  of  the  Month,  wiU  be  enlarged :  and  in  the  latter 
article  any  striking  advances  in  science,  or  events  in  literature 
will  be  noticed  and  commented  on.  The  meteorological  notices 
will  be  continued  as  before. 

The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  articles  for 
the  Miscellany,  to  insert  such  as  may  be  of  general  iniereiiy 
without  lowering  its  standard  to  the  mere  popular  appetite  ftr 
desultory  amusement. 

The  Proprietor  takes  this  opportunity  of  repeating  his  best 
thanks  to  his  literary  friends. 


Nottingham,  Dec.  1,  1839. 
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SKETCHES    OF    A    SEA    LIFE. 

TARr  I. 
THE    BRIGANTINE, 

The  period  at  which  the  opening  scene  of  our  tale  commences  was  about 
the  middle  oi' August 

The  sun  was  slowly  descending  towards  the  western  horizon,  and  the 
revelling  watei-s  of  the  broad  Atlantic  blushed  most  brilliantly  beneath  his 
reddening  glare.  The  boisterous  clamor  of  iEohis's  rude  voice  for  awhile 
had  ceased,  and  all  was  hushed,  save  the  gentle  sighing  of  evening's  softest 
zephyr  which  fanned  the  ocean  s  slightly  agitated  surface  with  its  cooling 
and  welcome  breath.  About  the  centre  of  this  maiine  tableau  two  small 
white  specks  were  visible. — 

The  only  objects  to  be  seen  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  dark  blue  waves, 
and  still  more  extensive  regions  of  firmament  above,  were  the  two  small 
specks  just  alluded  to.  One,  on  a  nearer  view,  was  observed  to  be  a  most 
beautiful  little  vessel,  gracefully  haling  to  the  breeze,  and  stealing  almost 
imperceptibly  on  her  course.  The  other  was  one  of  the  largest  kind  of 
that  immense  species  of  sea  fowl,  called  the  Albatross.  The  sancy  look- 
ing craft  proved  very  deceptive  with  respect  to  her  size,  for  at  first  sight 
she  was  taken  for  a  light  coasting  cruiser,  but  on  a  closer  survey  was 
found  to  be  the  Fanny  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  fine  Bermuda-built  Brigantine 
of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  buithen.  The  while  this  |>crfect 
specimen  of  naval  architecture  spread  her  large  white  studding  sails  to  the 
wind,  so  apparently  endowed  with  life  were  her  gambols,  that  in  the 
distance  a  landsman  might  easily  have  mistaken  her  for  a  mate  of 
the  wild  ocean  bird  that  majestically  soared  along  with  her  in  its 
flight. 
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The  Brigantine  appeared  to  be  in  mouniing,  either  for  her  captain, 
whom  it  was  supposed  she  might  have  lost  on  the  voyage,  or  otherwise 
for  some  one  of  her  owners.  Her  masts,  spars,  booms,  blocks,  and  dead 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  her  bulwarks,  nay  every  part  about  her,  save 
the  figure  head,  which  represented  the  fine  formed  bust  of  a  mature  young 
female,  and  which  was  all  gilt,  were  painted  black.  Her  long  low  hull 
was  of  such  unexceptionable  symmetiy  in  all  its  projiortions,  that  she  truly 
seemed  to  combine  invincible  strength  with  a  swiftness  perfectly  incredible. 
The  planks  of  which  her  deck  was  composed  from  stem  to  stem  were  of 
that  hard  cedar  wood  peculiar  to  the  islands  amongst  which  she  was  built, 
and  the  belaying  pins  and  stanchions  abaft  the  main-mast,  of  solid  brass 
beautifully  bright  and  untarnished.  Her  wheel  was  formed  of  knotted 
oak,  and  her  capstan  head  of  mahogany^  the  highly  polished  crown  of 
^hich  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship^  being 
divided  into  twelve  elegantly  carved  panels,  diverging  in  radii  from  the 
centre,  and  alternately  composed  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  satin  wood,  with 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  richly  inlaid  in  mother-of-pearl  represented  upon 
each.  In  the  centre  was  a  small  plate  of  pure  silver,  with  the  name  of 
the  vessel  and  the  date  of  her  build  engraven  thereon. 

The  Brigantine's  masts  and  sweetly  tapered  spars, — her  yards,  booms, 
and  crosstrees, — her  standing,  as  well  as  running  rigging, — the  regularity 
of  her  large  but  exceedingly  well  formed  sails, — the  cleanly  and  unin^ 
cumbered  state  of  her  decks, — the  tautness  of  each  rope,  and  the  careful 
precision  with  which  their  falls  were  stowed  away  in  neat  Flemish  coils, 
— the  discipline  of  her  crew, — the  order  and  strict  attention  to  the  duty 
of  the  ship  which  seemed  fore  and  aft  to  prevail, — all  bespoke  that  not 
only  everything  belonging  to  this  compact  and  smart  little  craft  was  in 
unison  with  the  beautiful  model  of  her  hull,  but  also  that  she  was  under 
the  command  of  one  who  took  a  pride  in  the  super-excellence  of  her 
surpassing  qualities. 

Below  too,  the  greatest  care  and  elegance  of  taste  had  been  studied  to 
blend  ornament  with  utility.  No  expense  had  been  spared  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  in  the  costly  and  extravagant  manner  in  which  her  cabin 
was  fitted  up. — What,  our  readers  will  ask,  could  have  been  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  noble  and  apparently  immaculate  specimen  of  man's  ingenuity  ? 
There  she  was  seen  upon  the  bright  water,  creeping  along  more  like  a 
sea-snake  that  bad  risen  up  from  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean, 
than  a  fragile  craft  which  the  raging  elements  in  their  anger  could  so 
easily  annihilate. — And  what,  our  readers  will  also  ask,  could  Lave 
been  the  characters  of  her  daunlless-looking  crew  ? 

The  Brigantine  mounted  eight  brass  cannonades,  each  of  about  six 
pound  calibre.  Upon  the  aftermost  of  these,  with  one  hand  holding  on 
by  the  weather  main-topraast-backstay,  stood  a  man  who  appeared  to  be 
in  the  middle  age  of  life — his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  leach  of  the  fore-top- 
sail, and  the  frequent  order  which  he  gave  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  of — 
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**  Sted-dy,  no  higher,  boy  " — pronounced  him  to  be  the  officer  of  the 
watch  steering  the  vessel — vthich  was  sailing  close  hauled  upon  the 
starboard  tack.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening — and  there  being  no  appear- 
ance of  any  sudden  change  in  the  wind,  the  hands  had  been  turned  up  to 
skylark. 

THE    CREW. 

The  crew  of  the  Brigantine  were  a  hardy-looking  set  of  men.  The 
swarthy  complexion  of  their  sun-burnt  and  weather-beaten  countenances 
told  that  they  had  long  broiled  under  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  con- 
sequently had  become  thoroughly  inured  to  the  climate.  They  were  a 
medley  of  all  nations — from  the  wily  and  uncivilized  African,  to  the 
enterprising  and  more  intelligent  £uro)}ean.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
close  by  the  caboose,  some  standing,  some  kneeling,  and  others  sitting 
upon  the  deck,  were  a  group,  with  very  interested  looks,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result  of  a  game  at  dice  between  two  of  their  senior  ship- 
mates ;  while  two  others,  a  little  separate  from  these,  were  engaged  in 
deep  silence  over  a  pack  of  cards  which  they  were  playing  ui>on  a  reversed 
bucket  placed  between  them,  in  lieu  of  a  better  table.  Upon  the  bow- 
sprit were  seen  three  or  four  fishermen  with  their  lines  and  hooks 
endeavouring  to  ensnare  the  unsuspicious  bonetas  that  were  frisking  in 
the  spray  beneath  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  weather  waist,  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  booms 
which  were  lashed  amidships  between  the  main  and  foremast,  stood  a 
regular  raan-of-war-built  tar :  his  arms  were  folded  upon  his  chest,  and  a 
short  pipe  was  stuck  in  the  comer  of  his  good  humored  mouth,  from 
which  long  whifis  of  tobacco  smoke  occasionally  escaped,  and  were  borne 
away  upon  the  wind  in  graceful  and  curling  clouds  to  leeward  of  the  vessel. 
The  boatswain,  for  such  was  he  whom  we  have  just  described,  was  super- 
intending the  occupation  of  two  sailmakers  who  were  seated  upon  their 
hams  like  tailors,  stitching  on  the  leach-rope  of  a  new  stoim  stay-sail.  On 
the  lee  side  of  the  booms,  abreast  of  these,  were  four  junior  sailors, 
shuffling  a  reel  to  the  tune  of  a  one-eyed  musician,  who  was  scraping  upon 
an  old  violin  with  but  two  playable  strings  remaining. 

Abafl  all  were  four  more  actors  upon  the  stage  of  real  life,  the  anomaly 
of  whose  appearance  enveloped  them  in  as  thick  a  veil  of  mystery  as  was 
the  occupation  of  the  beautiful  and  ensignless  little  crafl  to  which  they 
belonged. 

The  four  actors  just  alluded  to,  were  a  fine  athletic  young  man,  a  little 
gipsy-eyed  girl,  a  negro  woman,  and  a  handsome  Newfoundland  dog. 
llie  latter  was  one  of  the  largest  kind  of  that  powerful  and  sagacious 
breed.  Confidingly,  and  with  a  most  friendly  wag  of  his  immense  bushy 
tail,  he  approached  the  child,  and  appeared  anxious  to  win  her  favour  by 
thrusting  his  cold  wet  nose  into  her  bosom ;  his  tongue  hung  loosely 
from  his  mouth  as  though  much  heated  with  previous  ])lay.     The  girl 
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seemed  to  be  just  entered  upon  the  most  volatile  and  romping  period  of 
childhood,  namely,  four  years  old.  She  could  not  be  called  beautiful  or 
fair, — ^yet  there  was  a  something  so  winning  in  the  sweet  expression  of 
her  happy  shining  countenance, — a  something  so  searching  and  intellect- 
ual in  the  roguish  cast  of  her  dark  mellow  eye, — a  something  so  innocent 
in  the  goodnatured  smile  on  her  lip — that  she  certainly  might  be  pro- 
nounced an  interesting,  a  most  truly  interesting  child.  The  thick  lips 
and  flat  nose  of  the  negress  told  her  to  be  one  of  Africa's  dark  daughters, 
perhaps  a  slave.  However,  be  that  as  it  may — to  judge  of  her  by  the 
anxious  and  fond  solicitude  she  evinced  for  the  child's  safety — the  while 
that  dear  little  creature  and  the  dog  were  rolling  upon  the  deck  together 
— she  might  have  been  attached  to  the  object  of  her  care  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  rather  than  by  the  mere  duties  of  an  attendant. 

"  Picaninny,  picaninny — buccra  picaninny,** — shouted  the  negress,  as 
the  dog  and  child  were  scampering  for  a  twentieth  time  towards  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship.     "  Come  bidder — come  bidder." 

"  Come,  deary," — added  she,  as  the  little  girl  and  her  playmate 
returned  aft.  "  Come,  deary,  peepyby — peepyby — ab  time,  buccra 
picaninny,  all  same  boo — catchee,  peepyby." 

•'  Not  just  yet,  Rebecca  dear," — answered  the  other  as  she  approached 
her  nuvso  and  took  her  hand  with  a  most  beseeching  look.  "  A  leetle 
more  play  before  I  go  to  peepyby,  Rebecca — kind  Rebecca — hark  how 
poor  Dolphin  is  whining  because  I  have  left  him — see  how  he  begs  of 
you  with  his  tail  not  to  take  me  away  yet.  Oh  yes,  I  must  stay  a  leetle 
longer  on  deck  to  night,  Rebecca  dear — only  a  very  little  longer  you 
know,  and  then  I  will  go  to  my  cot  like  a  good  girl." 

"  Hoo  sabba  picaninny  lub — how  many  time  Rebecca  ab  talkee— dat 
lillee  gal  all  same  hoo — sud  go  to  peepyby  all  same  him  sun— and  rise 
all  same  him  sun  loo — den  will  catchee  beely  good  healt — lib  long  time 
— be  old  ooman  all  same  Rebecca  and  ab  too  rauchee  handsome  facee." 

"  Well,  Rebecca,  I  must  go  and  kiss  him  first  you  know,  and  if  he  says 
I  may  stay  a  little  longer  with  poor  Dolphin — you  can  go  below  and  I 
will  come  presently." 

"  Beely  well  deary — go  and  kiss  him  Skipper,  and  bid  him  good  night 
— me  will  wait  here,  till  him  say  hoo  no  must  go  yet." 

Off  bounded  the  child  and  sprung  upon  the  knee  of  the  athletic  young 
man  who  was  seated  upon  the  taflTrail. — With  the  most  expert  cunning 
she  fondled  about  his  neck  until  he  acceded  to  her  request  and  ordered 
her  black  attendant  to  go  below  till  he  sent  for  her. — There  was  the 
graceful  child  scrambling  about  his  person  with  all  the  frivolity  and  happy 
indifference  of  her  age — heedless  of  every  indecorous  attitude,  and  with  a 
voice  full  of  laughter  thrilling  melody — there  she  was  striving  with  all 
her  puerile  might  to  put  away  the  muscular  arms  of  her  companion  that 
she  might  obtain  hold  of  a  splendid  gilt  tassel  attached  to  the  rich  velvet 
cap  which  was  carelessly  stuck  on  the  side  of  his  head. — The  much 
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coveted  treasure,  after  a  most  violent  struggle,  was  at  last  obtained — then 
away  scampered  the  lilile  gipsy  to  her  favourite — to  the  shaggy  partici- 
pator in  all  her  romps. — The  dog  pounced  upon  the  new  plaything  and 
darted  off  with  it  right  to  the  head  of  the  vessel — then  returned  again  and 
challenged  the  child  by  his  frolicksome  and  capering  attitudes  to  follow 
him — she  seized  hold  of  that  part  of  the  cap  which  hung  from  his  mouth, 
then  a  regular  tugg  was  there  for  the  mastery — then  a  mock  growl  and  a 
laugh, — then  another  pull — at  last  down  went  the  child,  who  still  tena- 
ciously keeping  hold  of  the  cap,  was  dragged  along  the  deck  by  her 
powerful  bushy  rival,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  sailors  and  the  growling 
of  the  delighted  animal  in  his  pretended  anger. 

"  Down,  Dolphin,  down,  sir,  I  say,"  shouted  the  young  man  from  abaft 
in  a  voice  of  such  command,  that  convinced  his  hearears  he  was  not  one 
to  be  trifled  with  either  by  man  or  animal. — ^Then  in  a  much  milder  tone 
he  added,  "  Brunetta,  dear,  bring  hither  my  cap,  there's  a  good  child." 

The  dog  instantly  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  last  speaker,  the  cap  was 
restored  to  its  original  owner,  and  the  two  playmates  were  once  more 
carelessly  rolling  in  silence  together  upon  the  deck  abaft  all,  between  the 
wheel  and  the  taffrail. 

He  with  the  velvet  cap,  advanced  a  few  steps  forwards  and  examined 
the  vessel's  course  by  the  compass,  then  casting  his  eye  aloft  with  a  scru- 
tinizing glance  at  the  sails,  seemed  for  a  while  to  ruminate  within  himself. 

"  Call  the  watch,  Cummings." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  boatswain* 

The  voice  which  gave  the  order  seemed  to  act  with  a  magic  power  upon 
the  men. — The  fiddler  in  a  moment  ceased  to  scrape  upon  his  two-stringed 
instrument — the  reeler^  knocked  offdancing — the  caulkers  *  were  awoke, 
and  the  whole  of  the  group  by  the  caboose,  as  well  as  the  fishermen  and 
cardplayers,  sprung  upon  their  feet  with  extraordinary  alacrity  at  the 
sound  thereof. 

THE    SKIPPER. 

The  commander  of  the  Brigantine  appeared  to  be  about  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age.  truly  graceful  in  form  and  exceedingly  handsome,  indeed  he 
might  have  been  designated  a  real  sailor  Adonis. — Both  he  and  the  child, 
as  well  as  the  vessel,  wore  emblems  of  mourning, — the  dress  of  the  latter 
being  all  black,  while  the  former  had  a  piece  of  black  crape  stitched  round 
the  lower  part  of  his  cap. — The  jet  black  hair  curling  naturally  upon  his 
sunburnt  and  open  brow,  was  but  partially  hid  by  the  becoming  little 
headpiece,  whose  tassel  hanging  gracefully  on  one  side,  occasionally 
lodged  upon  the  brawny  shoulder  of  the  wearer.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  uas  benign  in  the  extreme,  yet  at  times  a  devil-may-care 
flash  escaped  from  his  large  bold  eye,  that  bespoke  a  spirit  within  not 

*  A  term  applied  to  sailors  sleeping  npon  deck  on  their  watch. 
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easily  to  be  controlled,  and  stamped  him  as  one  who  was  not  only  bora  to 
command,  but  also  to  be  most  promptly  obeyed.  He  wore  a  bluejacket 
of  canton  crape  of  the  very  finest  quality,  lined  throughout  with  delicate 
buff  silk^  and  most  elegantly  braided.  A  black  silk  handkerchief  was 
tied  loosely  about  his  neck  with  the  true  nautical  knot,  and  hisbhirt  collar 
being  quite  open,  exposed  muscles  whose  symmetry  the  sculptor  might 
have  envied  for  a  model.  The  small  curling  whiskers  which  adorned  his 
otherwise  feminine  smooth  cheeks,  met  in  flourishing  luxuriance  beneath 
his  chin.  Round  his  waist  he  wore  the  folds  of  an  ample  silk  sash, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  infantry  oflScers  of  our  army, — this  being 
very  tight,  answered  the  double  purpose  of  strengthening  his  wind,  as  well 
as  a  sort  of  brace  to  his  trowsers,  which  were  made  of  white  duck  of  supe- 
rior texture,  fitting  so  close  to  the  body  that  the  muscular  proportions  of 
his  fine  formed  limbs  were  quite  visible  to  the  eye,  and  spreading  out  at 
the  foot  to  such  an  extravagant  width,  that  the  neat  silver  buckles  which 
fastened  his  light  thin  shoes  were  completely  hid  as  he  stood. 

Such  was  the  costume  and  external  appearance  of  the  handsome  young 
Skipper,  but  as  he  will  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  some 
of  the  after  scenes  of  our  tale,  we  deem  it  requisite,  ere  we  proceed,  to  give 
our  readers  a  little  idea  of  his  inwaixl  man,  that  they  may  not  be  deceived 
by  the  particularly  benign  expression  of  his  countenance,  so  as  to  form 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  amiability  of  his  disposition.  They  may  judge 
of  his  heart  s  nature  by  the  slight  sketch  we  will  now  give  of  his  demea- 
nor towards  those  beings,  whom,  although  of  his  own  species,  in  consequence 
of  their  station  in  life  being  inferior  to  his,  he  seemed  to  think  himself 
justified  in  treating  as  so  many  soulless  creatures. 

There  he  stood,  with  one  leg  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  a  hand 
upon  each  hip,  his  jacket  thrown  carelessly  back,  so  as  to  allow  his  broad 
and  well  built  chest  to  expand,  and  his  eye  gazing  along  the  deck  of  the 
Brigantine. — There  he  stood  in  all  the  majesty  of  manhood,  possessed  of 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  with  the  bloom  of  health  and  beauty  on  hb 
cheek, ^-dauntless  in  look — ^ambitiuus  and  enteiprising  in  spirit — with 
placidity  on  his  brow,  and  the  smile  of  good  nature  playing  about  his 
mouth. — There  he  stood,  feared  by  all  who  were  around  him,  yet  beloved 
only  by  one^  and  that  one  a  mere  child  in  her  infancy.  At  times  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  wander  afar  to  other  lands,  and  then  a  gloom  was 
observed  to  steal  upon  his  features,  as  the  recollection  of  some  dear  and 
absent  object  glided  across  his  imagination.  He  gazed  with  an  admiring 
look  at  the  prancing  little  vessel  which  so  swiftly  bore  him  on, — then 
again  he  smiled — sweet  anticipation  and  hope  of  joyous  bliss  to  come 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  dwell  within  his  more  sunny  mind,  while  pride, 
deep  felt  pride,  was  lurking  there  within, — and  who,  we  ask,  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  would  not  feel  proud  ? — 

Who  that  has  stemm'd  bold  ocean's  rolling  tide, — 
Felt  his  light  bark  dance  o'er  her  bosom  wide,—- 
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Who,  that  has  watch'd  the  dim-seen  shores  grow  less 

Till  distance  sinks  them  into  nothingness, — 

Who,  that  has  heard  the  welcome  soand — **  All's  Well!*' 

Which  fore  and  aft  the  watchful  look-outs  tell: 

Or  list'ned  to  the  merry  topman's  song, 

While  sleeping  sails  propel  his  crai\  along : 

Or  mark'd  the  lone  gull  soaring  in  her  flight, 

To  join  the  dense  flock  at  a  greater  height : 

Or  watch'd  the  crowd  in  circling  eddies  play 

Round  a  dead  comrade  shot  upon  her  way — 

And  there  lies  floating  on  the  vessel's  lee 

Food  for  some  greedy  monster  of  the  sea, — 

Who,  that  has  trod  the  deck  with  lordly  air, — 

Monarch  of  all  —where  groups  who  know  no  care 

Abide  his  T»ill,  and  dauntlcssly  obey 

His  mandate,  in  the  storm  or  more  dread  fray, — 

Or  fear  the  frown — or  gladden  at  the  voice 

Whose  look  can  quell^-or  sound  can  make  rejoice: 

Who  has  not  felt  that  secret  glowing  pride 

Which  power  alone  can  give,  and  courage  hold, — 

While  with  the  sway,  which  no  one  dare  deride, 

Bold  hearts  are  made  more  reckless — cowards  bold  ? 

Within  the  last  half  hour  the  wiud  having  freshened  a  little  had  become 
very  variable,  so  much  so  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  man 
at  the  wheel  kept  her  full. — At  length  a  sudden  pufT  brought  the  craft 
right  up  the  wind  s  eye,  with  her  head  sails  shaking  loosely  from  the 
yards.  This  circumstance  awoke  the  young  Skipper  from  his  reverie. — 
His  voice  was  again  heard. — 

"  Luff  boy,  luff — where  are  you  steering  the  craft  to—  sted — dy ! " 

"  Sted^-dee,"  answered  the  helmsman. 
Forrard  there — haul  flat  aft  the  jib  sheet." 

Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  a  black  fellow  who  had  unbelayed  the  rope 
in  obedience  to  the  Skipper  s  order,  at  the  same  time  passing  the  fall  aft 
to  his  shipmates  who  stood  in  a  line  along  the  deck  ready  to  receive 
the  same. — *'  Now,  my  souls,  tail  on  here — bouse  altogether,  my  souls, 
with  a  will — now  lads  give  him  a  good  un,  with  a  will  boys,  with  a 
will." 

The  sailors  bent  their  backs,  and  strained  themselves  apparently  with 
all  their  might,  without  gaining  an  inch  upon  the  sheet. 

"  Come  Snowball,"  said  one  of  the  aftermost,  "  give  us  a  song,  let's 
have  one  of  your  best  ge-e-ho  s,  we  shall  be  all  hard  up  if  you  dont,  we 
may  bouse  our  livers  out  and  be  no  forwarder  if  we  have  not  a  song  to 
pull  time  with." 

In  answer  to  this  appeal  the  brawny  African  first  seeing  that  all  was 
clear  at  the  sheave  hole,  took  hold  of  the  sheet  nearest  thereto,  then  open- 
ing his  wide  and  muscular  chest,  that  his  lungs  might  have  play,  at  the 
same  time  swinging  his  body  with  a  sort  of  fore  and  aft  motion  to  the 
tune,  the  others  following  the  example — pealed  forth  in  a  clear  strong  and 
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very  musical  voice —"Haii — ile,  one— two — three, — bouse  him  taut. — 
That's  him  my  souls,  again  so — Hau — ile,  one — two— three, — aft  with 
him  ! — Well  behaved  boys,  once  more,  then  belay — now  lads  altogether, 
quick  this  time — Haul — ho,— one  two  three,  chock-a-block ! " 

Scarcely  had  the  last  syllable  escaped  the  lips  of  the  black,  when  the 
sheet  carrying  away  close  to  the  clue  of  the  sail  the  whole  line  of  men 
were  thrown  upon  their  backs,  rolling  one  over  the  other  upon  deck,  like 
so  many  bricks  set  upon  end,  the  foremost  being  pushed  down. — There 
they  lay  with  their  variously  attired  limbs  sjirawling  in  all  directions,  and 
forming  a  most  ludicrous  scene.  In  consequence  of  this  accident,  the 
sail  got  adrift,  and  went  flying  away  to  leeward.  The  Skippers  voice 
once  more  was  heard  in  a  tone  of  savage  anger,  as  he  sprung  into  the 
midst  of  the  men.  With  the  most  brutish  kicks  and  violent  blows, 
accompanied  with  fiendish  and  dreadful  oaths,  he  soon  cleared  for  himself 
a  passage  through  them  to  the  head  of  the  vessel. 

"  What  are  you  about  here,  you  set  of  lubberly  rascals — how  has  this 
happened,  you  black-faced  son  of  a  nigger  ?  " 

"The  sheet  was  stranded  near  to  the  clue  of  the  sail,  sir,  and  has  car- 
ried away  " 

•'  I  wish  it  had  carried  you  to  where  your  brother  is :  take  hold  of  the 
downhaul,  fellow,  lay  out  there  on  the  boom  two  of  you  and  bend  on  the 
sheet  a-fresh.  Bear  a  hand,  you  set  of  lazy  scoundrels,  or  1  will  break 
every  bone  in  your  skins." 

As  the  Skipper  uttered  these  words,  he  let  go  the  jib  haliards,  then, 
passing  aft,  addressed  himself  to  the  middle-aged  man  whom  we  have 
before  mentioned,  standing  upon  the  aftermost  weather  cannonade: — 

"Jump  forward  there,  Mr.  James,  see  that  those  lubberly  rascals  bend 
that  jib-sheet  clear  of  all,  and  let  me  know,  sir,  when  it  is  ready  for 
hoisting  again.** 

Mr.  James,  the  mate  of  the  Fanny,  between  whom  and  the  last  speaker 
a  certain  coolness  existed  in  consequence  of  frequent  disputes  between 
them  on  former  occasions,  but  more  particularly  on  account  of  one  which 
transpired  that  morning  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations  on  board  the  Brigantine — at  first  treated  the  order  of  his  superior 
with  silent  contempt.  However  wrong  this  conduct  from  a  subaltern  to 
his  commander  might  be,  it  cannot  altogether  be  wondered  at  when  wc 
consider  the  difiference  of  years  betwt^en  the  two.  Besides  this  Mr.  James 
was  an  experienced  seaman,  and  knew  his  duty  too  well  not  to  be  aware 
that  it  was  of  much  more  importance  for  him  to  remain  where  he  was 
since  the  wind  had  become  so  variable — than  to  leave  his  post  to  one  infe- 
rior to  himself  in  nautical  knowledge,  merely  to  superintend  a  trifling 
duty,  which  the  youngest  hand  in  the  ship  could  have  done  propeily. 
The  Skipper  well  knew  the  superiority  of  his  mate,  and  therefore  often 
attempted  to  disguise  his  own  deficiency  by  an  over  ostentatious  display 
of  his  authority  as  captain.     It  was  this  which  ruffled  the  mate's  equani- 
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mous  temper  at  times,  and  made  him  neglectful  of  that  prompt  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  commander,  which  he  for  examp1e*s  sake  ought  to 
have  manifested.  Another  evil  attendant  upon  this  rivalship  between 
power  and  knowledge,  was  this — it  destroyed  all  unity  and  confidence 
between  the  commander  and  the  commanded,  for  of  course  if  he  was  at 
variance  with  his  right  hand,  as  the  chief  mate  of  every  vessel  most 
certainly  is  to  his  captain,  so  also  would  he  be  at  variance  with  those  who 
were  the  tools  with  which  his  right  hand  worked. — Again  he  ordered  the 
mate  forward. 

"  I,  sir  ? — "  answered  the  latter  with  a  look  of  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  scornful  derision. 

"  Yes,  you  sir,"  returned  the  younger,  his  face  turning  ashy  pale  with 
the  angry  passion  that  began  to  boil  within  his  bosom,  and  which  he 
could  scarcely  control — *'  Yes,  you,  sir,  who  are  you  that  you  should 
wonder  so  much  at  the  order  P** 

"  I  am  the  mate  of  this  craft.  Captain  Peroni,  and  at  the  present  time 
taking  my  watch  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck,  therefore  I  expect  to  be 
treated  as  such  even  by  yourself,  although  you  are  my  commander. — Mr. 
Cummings  is  forward  there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  see  to  the  sheet 
being  bent  properly.  I  am  engaged  in  a  more  responsible  manner  and 
know  the  nature  of  my  charge  too  well,  to  leave  it  in  the  care  of  inex- 
perienced hands  at  the  present  time." 

"  All  ready  with  the  jib,  sir,"  sung  out  the  African  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  vessel. 

"  Hoist-a " 

"Avast  there,  and  be  quiet  will  you,"  shouted  the  passionate  young 
man,  interrupting  the  mate  just  as  he  was  giving  the  order  to  hoist-away. 

'*  I  insist,  Mr.  James,  upon  your  going  forward,  and  seeing  whether  that 
sheet  is  bent  clear  of  all  before  the  sail  is  hoisted. 

"  No  higher  boy — very  well  thus — " 

"  Sted— dee,  sir ! "  answered  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  the  order  of  the 
mate. 

Thunder  and  fury,  sir,  am  I  not  captain  of  my  own  ship  ?  " 
No  one  can  doubt  that,  Captain  Peroni,  we  are  too  often  reminded  of 
it  to  forget  that,  unfortunately  for  the  craft,  such  is  the  case." 

"  Then  why  are  my  orders  not  obeyed,  sir  ?  go  forward  there  instantly, 
Mr.  James,  or  I  will  cross  you  oflf  the  Fanny  s  books  for  a  mutinous 
rascal." 

'*  Restrain  such  anger,  Captain  Peroni,  and  I  will  obey  your  order — 
but  mind,  sir,  I  only  do  so  in  this  instance  that  you  may  not  farther 
expose  yourself  to  your  men,  and  not  through  fear  of  any  threat  which  it 
is  in  your  power  to  put  into  force." 

With  these  words  tlie  mate  walked  slowly  towards  the  head  of  the  ship, 
and  there  gave  his  orders  for  setting  the  jib — this  done,  he  again  returned 
F  3 
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and  took  his  station  once  more  upon  the  gun.     The  Skipper  went  aft 
and  stood  hy  the  taffrail. 

There  he  stood,  deeply  muaing  o'er  the  stem, — 

His  eye  the  hrine  did  pierce,  as  if  to  learn 

Id  the  ship's  wake  his  future  destiny: 

Then  to  times  past  his  absent  thoughts  would  flee. — 

On  flew  the  craft,  none  fleeter  or  more  trim. 

With  crew  that  own'd  no  other  chief  but  him. — 

At  length  he  started  from  his  reverie, 

And  hove  the  log,  her  rate  of  speed  to  see, — 

**  More  sail,"  he  cried,— -tlie  sky  sails  then  were  set, — 

"  The  little  bark  will  bear  more  canvas  yet."— 

He  carried  on  so  great  a  press  of  sail 

The  spars  began  to  creek,  to  bend,  and  wail, — 

By  the  ship's  stem  eadh  foaming  wave  was  cleft, 

While  far  astern  the  snow  white  spray  she  left  : 

The  bird  above  was  all  they  had  to  view, 

Save  one  wide  sea  and  sky  of  aznre  blue.' 

Still  swiftly  on  did  that  smart  ressel  fly, 

Like  the  wild  sea-fowl  soaring  on  her  way. 
All  perils  she  did  saucily  defy, 

And  gambol'd  sprightly,  proud  of  her  array ! 

Again  the  young  Skipper  hove  the  log,  but  scarcely  was  the  line 
reeled  on  board  when  he  was  accosted  by  the  little  Brunetta,  who  stood 
close  by  his  side  in  the  act  of  wiping  her  tear-bedewed  eyes  upon  the 
corner  of  her  handkerchief. 

"Oh  papaT'  exclaimed  the  interesting  child,  with  a  smile  beaming 

upon  her  face,  like  a  bright  sunny  ray  through  the  midst  of  a  cloudy 

mom,  plainly  denoting  how  very  soon  children  forget  their  griefs  when 

the  prospect  of  a  new  amusement  is  before  them. — "  Oh,  papa,  do  swim 

that  pretty  little  ship  again,  I  do  so  love  to  see  it  skip  over  those  big  ugly 

waves,  and  let  me  wind  it  up  the  next  time,  dear  papa,  will  you  ?   to 

amuse  your  own  little  girl  whom  you  love  so  dearly. — Besides  I  am  tired 

of  Dolphin,  he  is  so  very  rough  in  his  play,  and  I  should  like  to  fish  as 

you  have  been  doing  just  now,  with  that  nice  line  and  wooden  float, — you 

can  hold  the  large  bobbin  you  know  while  I  wind  up  the  line — then  the 

big  Mr.  Jack  Shark  which  we  shall  catch  will  not  be  able  to  drag  a  little 

girl  like  me  overboard.     May  I  not  fish,  papa  ?  my  dear,  dear  papa.** 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  the  winning  supplicant  gazed  into  the 

Skipper's  face  with  such  an  arch  look  that  none  could  have  regarded  it 

coldly. 

"  My  sweetest  little  angel,"  said  the  latter,  throwing  the  log  line  upon 
the  deck,  and  taking  the  child  in  his  arms,  kissing  her  with  the  most 
passionate  and  paternal  fondness, — *'  Your  papa  was  not  trying  to  catch 
fish,  precious  darling." 

•*  Then  what  were  you  doing,  papa,  with  that  large  bobbin  and  line  ? — 
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Oh  !  I  see  now  it  is  not  made  for  fishing,  there  is  no  hook  to  it. — ^What 
were  you  doing  with  it  in  the  water,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  was  heaving  the  log,  my  dear,  which  you  do  not  understand." 

"  Heaving  the  log,  and  pray  what  do  you  heave  the  log  for,  papa  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  method.  Miss  Inquisitive,  hy  which  we  tell  how  many  knots 
the  ship  makes  in  the  course  of  an  hour." 

"  Knots !  a  ship  make  knots !  Oh,  I  cannot  helieve  that,  how  very 
dicculous  you  talk,  papa, — who  ever  heard  of  a  ship  making  knots ; — hut 
tell  me,  dearest  papa,  if  these  knots  are  any  thing  like  the  ho-suns 
granny's  knots,  which  Mr.  Cummings  calls  luhhers*  canks.'* 

*'  No,  my  love,  they  are  quite  a  different  thing  altogether,  the  knots 
you  allude  to  are  made  with  rope,  those  I  spoke  of  mean  '  miles.*  But 
tell  me,  dearest,  what  you  have  heen  weeping  about,  those  pretty  shining 
sparklers  I  see  are  quite  swollen  and  inflamed. — Has  Dolphin  hurt  thee, 
my  angel  ?'* 

"No,  papa,  not  Dolphin,  he  loves  me  too  well  to  hurt  me,  poor 
fellow,  see  how  he  wags  his  tail  when  J  speak  his  name,  poor  Dolphin,  I 
love  Dolphin  very — very  much,  papa." 

And  do  you  not  love  some  one  else,  Brunetta,  dear  ?  " 
Oh  yes,  I  love  Rebecca,  although  she  be  a  black  nigger,  as  you 
sometimes  call  her,  and  1  love — I  love — indeed  I  love  all  who  are  kind  to 
me  and  good  natured  with  others, — but  I  cannot  love  naughty  people.'* 

"  Then  have  I  been  naughty  or  unkind,  my  darling — not  to  thee  I 
do  think  ?" 

''  No,  not  to  me,  papa,  for  you  are  always  kind  to  me ;  but  you  have 
been  very  unkind  a  little  while  ago  to  one  of  my  greatest  favourites,  and 
I  am  offended  with  you  for  being  so  illnatured." 

The  child  after  repeating  the  last  sentence  turned  her  face  away  from 
that  of  her  companion,  and  tried  to  look  very  seriously  angry,  occasionally 
she  cast  a  stolen  and  wicked  side  glance  over  her  shoulder  to  see  how  he 
was  affected  thereby. — *'  Are  you  not  very  sorry  that  you  have  offended 
your  own  dear  little  girl,  papa,  because  remember  I  have  quite  done  with 
you  if  you  are  not  ?  *' 

"  Very  sorry  indeed,  my  dear  Brunetta,  but  tell  me  who  is  this  friend 
of  yours,  to  whom  I  have  been  so  naughty." 

"Why  you  have  been  scolding  Mr.  James  there,  and  saying  very 
naughty  words,  and  I  will  not  love  you  any  longer  for  doing  so. — I  love 
Mr.  James,  and  I  cried  when  I  heard  you  scolding  him,  because  I  could 
not  help  it, — every  body  loves  Mr.  James,  and  old  Rebecca  says  he  is  a 
good  man, — I  think  he  must  be  a  good  man  for  he  is  so  kind,  and  does 
so  try  to  amuse  me  when  you  are  not  upon  deck, — he  laughs,  and  jumps, 
and  plays  so  good  naturedly  with  me  and  Dolphin,  and  says  he  is  so 
delighted  to  see  me  happy,  and  loves — oh  papa,  you  dont  know  how  very 
much  Mr.  James  loves  your  little  Brunetta,  or  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
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jealous, — and  still  I  dont  think  Mr.  James  loves  you  at  all,  papa,  althoagh 
he  often  tells  me  that  he  loves  your  pet  as  large  a  piece  as  firom  one  end 
of  the  main-to-bow-line  to  the  other. — How  could  you  kick  and  beat 
those  poor  sailors  so,  papa,  and  use  such  bad  words — do  not  be  so  cruel 
again,  and  I  will  forgive  you  this  time,  and  besides  forgiving  you  this 
time  I  will  love  you  more  and  more — more  thau  I  do  either  Rebecca 
or  poor  Dolphin,  if  you  will  only  make  friends  with  >good  Mr.  James, 
and  beg  his  pardon  for  being  so  naughty,  so  very  naughty  a  short  while 
ago." 

"  Never,  child  ! "  said  the  haughty  young  man  aloud,  as  he  placed  the 
little  amiable  would-be  peace-maker  upon  her  feet,  then  lowering  his 
voice  as  he  descended  into  the  cabin  below,  "  I  would  see  the  obstinate 
fool  far  enough  first." 

"  Tell  Rebecca  I  will  come  below  presently  like  a  good  girl,  papa," 
shouted  the  child  as  she  again  seated  herself  upon  the  deck  abaft,  with 
the  head  of  Dolphin  reclining  in  her  lap. — Lethargy  began  to  steal  upon 
her  frame,  which  had  become  weary  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
exercise  they  had  taken,  and  she  was  very  soon  after  sound  asleep. 

THE   BOATSWAIN. 

As  soon  as  the  Skipper  disappeared  off  deck,  the  Boatswain  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  placing  the  precious  tube  carefully  in  bis  hat, 
went  aft  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  mate. 

We  have  before  observed  that  Cummings  was  a  regular  man-o-war 
looking  sailor,  and  indeed  he  was. —  There  he  stood  with  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  his  legs  spread  open  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V  reversed,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  his  body  in  the  centre  of  gravity, — hia  little  round  hat 
placed  knowingly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  with  a  swaggering  smirk 
of  self-complacency  depicted  upon  his  harmless  and  jocular  countenance. 
Occasionally  he  rolled  the  quid  of  real  nigger- head  to  the  star-board  side 
of  his  mouth,  then  stepping  with  a  regular  swinging  movement  to  leeward^ 
discharged  the  copious  juice  of  the  weed  therefrom,  at  which  time  the 
immense  thick  cue  horizontally  poking  out  from  beneath  the  brinks  of  his 
hat  behind  was  plain  to  be  seen.  His  jacket  had  certainly  known  better 
days,  for  it  was  sadly  on  the  decline,  with  but  a  few  stray  buttons  remain- 
ing thereon.  There  was  a  particular  neatness  about  the  tie  of  his  black 
silk  neckkerchief,  and  his  trowsers,  which  were  made  of  sail  cloth,  were 
surprisingly  clean  for  a  boatswain,  indeed  it  must  have  been  their 
first  appearance  since  they  were  last  scrubbed, — their  fit  as  well  as  the 
make  of  his  shoes  was  also  very  ship-shape  and  quite  in  character. 
Cummings  was  a  short  thick  man,  exceedingly  jolly  in  form,  not  much 
unlike  a  fillet  of  veal  upon  castors.  Giving  his  trowsers  a  hitch  up  by 
the  waistband,  accompanied  by  a  fling  out  of  the  left  leg,  this  thorough- 
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bred  son  of  Neptune  brought  all  bis  speechifying  talents  to  bear  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning  a  bit  of  a  yam  with  his  superior  officer. 

The  beautiful  little  Brigantine  continued  dancing  on  her  course  in  all 
the  pride  of  perfection »  a  trim  and  sea- worthy  vessel.  The  wind  had  consi- 
derably increased,  and  now  came  upon  the  craft  in  a  steady  easterly  stream. 
"Ill  tell  you  what  I'm  arter  thinking,  Mr.  James/*  commenced  the 
boatswain,  after  giving  his  trowsers  another  extraordinary  hug,  and  the 
quid  in  his  mouth  a  turn,  ''  I  dont  believe  that  Skipper  of  ours  takes  the 
lads  to  be  rale  mortal  individuals  like  himself." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  more  on  board  the  Fanny  of 
the  same  nature  as  his,  Cummings,"  answered  the  mate. 

'*  Why,  sir,  I'm  bless 'd  if  he  arnt  kick'd  poor  Tom  Sanders  such  a 
wipe  across  his  mug  that  he  has  hactually  knock 'd  adrift  three  of  his 
front  nippers,  and  the  poor  fellow  has  been  bleeding  ever  since. — Is 
not  that  werry  baibarous  usage,  sir,  from  one  individual  to  another  P — 
Those  men,  Mr.  James,  are  nother  niggers  nor  slaves  to  be  used  in  that 
way,  and  I'm  blest  if  ev'ry  one  on  *em  dont  know  their  duty  aboard  this 
ere  craft  a  good  deal  better  nor  wot  he  knows  his'n.'* 

*'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Cummings— it  is  very  barbarous  usage,  and 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  willing  lads  who  serve  you  and  myself 
so  cheerfully  should  be  subject  to  such  brutal  treatment — but  we  cannot 
help  ourselves — he  is  our  skipper,  and  there  is  no  redress  to  be  had  here. 
The  men  must  bear  the  evil  patiently  awhile,  because  if  they  show  the 
least  signs  of  rebellion,  the  same  would  no  doubt  be  reported  to  certain 
authorities  with  considerable  embellishments,  very  much  to  the  poor 
fellows'  disadvantage.  It  is  very  likely  they  would  lose  their  wages  for 
the  trip  altogether.  In  my  opinion,  between  ourselves,  Cummings,  this 
is  what  the  captain  is  endeavouring  to  accomplish,  for  I  understand  he  is 
principal  owner  of  the  Fanny,  therefore  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  him 
if  he  could  get  the  passage  worked  without  paying  his  men  the  wages 
due  to  them." 

''  I  hope,  sir,  he  has  not  so  much  dishonest  wice  in  him  as  all  that 
comes  to,  nother." 

'*  Well,  I  hope  not  also^  old  boy,  but  it  certainly  looks  very  suspicious. 
Depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  connive  at  any  such  unjust  and  nefarious 
plan ; — if  an  honest  man's  word  is  to  be  taken,  I  will  see  that  the  crew 
are  righted  when  we  arrive  in  harbour.  It  is  more  in  consideration  of 
their  interest  than  my  own  that  I  keep  my  temper,  and  put  up  with  the 
insults  which  he  is  constantly  heaping  upon  me.  Were  he  my  equal  in 
years  and  experience,  it  might  be  better  tolerated — but  to  be  taunted  and 
treated  worse  than  a  dog  by  one  so  much  my  junior,  and  so  unqualified 
for  his  post,  is  almost  more  than  my  patience  can  bear." 
Then  why  do  you  bear  it,  sir  ?'* 

Because,  in  some  cases,  I  think  it  is  policy  to  hold  the  candle  to 
the — you  know  who,  Cummings." 


it 
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"Well,  sir,  IVe  no  doubt  you  act  for  the  best, — youVe  had  more  book 
larning  nor  me,  and  therefore  can  diskiver  which  is  likely  to  be  the  safest 
course  to  steer.  But  I  must  say  this,  Mr.  James,  I  do  wish  you  were 
our  skipper  in  place  of  the  smart  built  young  fellow  that's  just  gone 
below — shiver  my  timbers  if  I  don't,  and  that's  as  true  as  my  name's 
Joe  Cummings,  bo-sun  of  this  ere  saucy  little  Brigautine,  the  Fanny." 

'•  Thank  you,  old  fellow,  for  your  good  wishes.  Now,  Cummings, 
just  step  over  to  lee-ard,  and  see  how  the  sun  sets." 

"Well,  I'm  blest  if  that  wornt  wot  I  come  to  talk  to  you  about,  sir, 
for,  do  ye  see,  it  looked  very  comical  a  bit  ago." 

"  It  strikes  me,  from  certain  signs,  and  a  few  observations  that  I  have 
made,  that  we  shall  have  some  roguish  wind  to  night.  You,  as  well  as  I, 
have  sailed  many  years  in  these  latitudes,  and  are  consequently  well 
accustomed  to  them,  therefore  just  step  over  to  lee-ard  there,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it." 

The  boatswain  again  hitched  up  his  trowers,  turned  his  quid  over,  and 
then,  at  the  mate's  request,  literally  rolled  his  fat  body  to  the  lee  side  of 
the  vessel.  After  gazing  at  the  setting  sun  for  a  short  while,  he  went  to 
the  head  and  took  a  survey  to  windward,  then  returned  aft,  and  once 
more  addressed  the  mate. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  arter  thinking,  Mr.  James — " 

*'  What,  Cummings,  what  i*" 

"  That  we  shall  have  a  calm  before  long,  and  after  that — you  know 
what  follows  in  these  parts  as  well  as  I  do.  Had  we  not  better  have 
those  royals  and  t'gallan-sels  off  on  her,^ — I'm  right  down  sartin  sure,  sir, 
that  sweetly  tapered  spar  at  the  fore  will  not  stand  the  tail  end  o'  this 
breeze  which  I  can  see  yonder  will  soon  be  with  us ;  the  sun  too  looks 
nukimmun  red  and  fiery,  as  though  he  meant  to  say  there  was  something 
brewing  that  it  would  not  do  to  play  with.  There  will  be  an  extra  hand 
or  two  at  the  bellows  there  aloft  to  night,  Mr.  James,  you  may  depend 
upon  it— if  there  is  not,  sir,  say  that  Joe  Cummings,  bosun  of  this  ere 
saucy  little  Brigantine,  is  no  conjuror,  and  knows  naught  about  it,  that's 
all." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  old  boy,  for  that  was  exactly  my  opinion 
of  appearances  before  I  asked  you  for  yours — nevertheless  two  heads  are 
better  than  one  in  these  matters." 

"  Most  certainly,  sir,  and  in  most  matters  too  where  ships  and  women 
are  consamed." 

"We'll  hand  the  fore  and  main  royals,  haul  in  the  stun'sels,  and  get 
the  flying  jib  stowed  away.  Go  fon-ard,  Cummings,  and  see  to  this 
being  done  immediately — ^bear-a-hand,  old  boy,  bear-a-hand." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  boatswain,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  as  he 
sprung  from  the  side  of  the  mate  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  to  see  these 
orders  executed. 

It  was  well  that  Mr.  James  had  taken  such  prudent  precaution  in 
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having  the  lesser  sails  furled.  The  tail  end  of  the  hreeze,  as  the  boat- 
swain had  prognosticated,  was  very  strong,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  would  have  carried  away  the  spars  and  smaller  booms  if  the  canvas 
bad  been  allowed  to  remain  upon  them.  Suddenly  it  ceased  to  be  a 
breeze,  and  a  dead  calm  was  upon  the  ocean. 

THE    CALM. 

A  DEAD  calm  was  upon  the  ocean. — A  dismal  and  ominous  croaking 
was  heard  to  proceed  from  aloft :  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Brigantine's 
consort  vainly  striving  to  settle  her  weary  limbs  upon  the  vane  at  the 
main-royal-mast  head ;  where  she  at  length  gained  a  footing.  A  hollow 
rumbling  sound,  like  the  rushing  of  a  great  wind,  was  heard  beneath : 
the  sea,  which  was  fast  rising  into  mountain  waves  without  the  slightest 
wind  to  cause  the  same,  emitted  a  strong  smell.  In  a  very  short  while  a 
vast  and  heavy  swell  had  come  thereon,  and  the  fiery  setting  sun  was 
surrounded  with  a  great  bur. 

The  cracking  sails  of  the  Brigantine  flapped  loosely  against  their  masts, 
and  the  last  propelling  power  of  that  impetus  which  had  so  late  given  the 
craft  her  way  through  the  brine  having  ceased  to  exist,  she  was  no  longer 
answerable  to  her  helm — but  there  she  lay  rolling  and  labouring  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  as  clumsy  and  laggard  in  her  motions  as  she  was  before 
all  sprightliness  and  full  of  graceful  activity. 

"  ril  tell  you  what  I  am  arter  thinking,  sir,"  commenced  old  Cum- 
mings  again,  addressing  the  officer  of  the  watch,  "  that  I've  weathered 
many  a  severe  sneezer  in  these  ere  tropical  latitudes  with  much  less 
warning  aforehand  nor  wot  this  swell  and  that  dense  black  cloud  there, 
away  to  westward  of  the  craft,  now  give  us." 

"  I  don't  like  the  appearance  of  the  weather  at  all,  Cummings,*' 
answered  the  mate ;  "  neither  do  I  know  from  what  quarter  to  expect  the 
wind ;  I  don't  like  the  dark  and  menacing  look  of  yon  nor-west  sky ; 
neither  do  I  know  how  to  int6rpret  the  dismal  croaking  of  the  bird  aloft 
there." 

"I'll  tell  you  wot  IVe  hard  it  said,  sir,  that  them  ere  sort  o'  birds 
generally  give  that  kind  of  ominous  notice  on  the  approach  of  a  hurricane, 
and  settle  awhile,  as  she  has  done,  for  the  purpose  of  resting  their  wings 
before  taking  leave  of  a  doomed  vessel.  I'm  not  skipper  of  this  ere 
craft,  Mr.  James,  if  I  was,  I'd  soon  have  a  good  deal  more  o'  this  flapping 
canvas  stripped  off  on  her  now  there  is  no  wind — it  only  makes  the  pretty 
creature  strain  herself  the  more  as  she  rolls  upon  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and 
is  of  no  manner  of  use,  as  I  can  diskiver." 

"  You  are  quite  right  there,  Cummings— on  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
of  fatal  consequence  to  all  on  board  should  we  be  suddenly  taken  aback 
by  a  nor-wester,  so  unprepared  for  its  fury  as  we  are  at  present  Ah ! 
that  vane  seems  steady  now — wet  your  finger  ends,  old  boy,  and  feel  if 
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there  is  a  breath  out  there ;  the  jib  seems  to  draw  a  little,  it  may,  perhaps, 
turn  up  a  fine  evening  breeze  after  all  our  evil  prognostications." 

The  boatswain  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  then,  shaking  his  head  with  a 
most  discouraging  look,  turned  again  towards  the  mate,  and  pointed  to  the 
nor-west  sky.  In  that  direction,  at  a  great  distance  off,  the  raging  of  the 
storm  was  very  discernible.  The  close  reefed  topsails  of  a  three  masted 
and,  apparently,  large  ship,  hull  down,  were  just  visible  above  the  verge 
of  the  eastern  horizon. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  James, — you  are  at  this  time  officer  of  the 
watch,  and  therefore  have  the  whole  charge  of  this  vessel  upon  you — now, 
sir,  do  not  think  that  I  wish  to  dictate  to  you,  or  palaver  you  over  to  my 
way  of  thinking  about  the  matter,  when  I  say  that  if  I  was  in  your  situa- 
tion just  now,  I  would  most  sartainly  have  those  t'gallan-sels  handed,  the 
topsuls  close  reefed,  and  the  main  course  brailed  up,  until  we  see  wot  is 
the  upshot  of  yon  dense  black  cloud.  It  appears  to  advance  slowly  now, 
but  it  may  come  on  us  by  the  run  before  long,  with  greater  force  than  we 
can  bargain  for." 

*'  But,  Cuinmings,  the  skipper  has  frequently  given  orders  for  me  not 
to  shorten  sail  without  first  consulting  him — which  command  I  have 
already  disobeyed  by  what  I  have  now  done  in  that  respect." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  arter  thinking,  Mr.  James,  that  smart  built 
young  skipper  of  ours  in  the  cabin  below  there,  is  werry  like  a  young 
bear  with  all  his  troubles  to  come — and  no  more  fit  to  command  a  beauti- 
ful little  creature  like  this  ere  craft,  the  Fanny,  than  I,  Joe  Cummings, 
hcT  bosun,  am  fit  to  be  a  king  among  the  savages  on  them  ere  Winkama- 
lee  islands." 

"He  may  in  time  make  a  sailor,  and  a  good  one  too,  Cummings,  for 
he  wants  neither  courage  nor  decision  of  character ;  but,  at  present,  he  is 
sadly  too  impetuous  and  inexperienced  to  have  a  command.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  I,  in  my  present  capacity,  as  chief  mate  of  this  craft* 
with  the  perfect  knowledge  I  have  acquired  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  post 
by  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  at  sea — it  cannot  be  expected, 
I  say,  that  I  should  consult  one  so  much  younger  and  so  ignorant  as  he  is 
in  nautical  learning  as  to  how  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  act  under  present 
circumstances — my  spirit  will  not  allow  me  to  do  it,  and  I  cannot.  Yet 
he  is  my  captain,"  added  the  mate,  as  if  hesitating  what  steps  to  take. 

"  111  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  James,  those  two  sweetly  tapered  spars  at 
the  fore  and  main  must  go,  I'm  right  down  sartain  sure  that  nothing  can 
save  'em — unless,  sir,  you  take  my  advice,  and  order  ihe  canvas  to  be 
stripped  off  on  'em." 

"  I  see  they  have  already  taken  the  precaution  you  recommend  on 
board  the  ship  away  there  to  the  eastward  of  us." 

"  A  smart  skipper,  her  captain,  I'll  be  bound  for  him,"  answered  the 
boatswain,  as  he  brought  the  telescope  which  Mr.  James  had  just  put  into 
his  hand  to  bear  upon  the  stranger ;  "  he  knows  wot's  wot,  and  has  taken 
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care  to  have  his  ship  all  snug  before  the  squall  catches  her.     I  see  she  is 
a  much  larger  craft  nor  wot  we  are." 

"  Here,  you  boy,  jump  down  into  the  cabin,  inform  the  captain  that 
a  strange  sail  has  hove  in  sight  to  the  eastward,  and  that  she  appears  to 
be  a  large  ship  hull  down." 

Aye,  aye,  sir,**  answered  the  lad,  as  he  dived  below. 
Those  sweetly  tapered  spars,  Onmrnings,  which  you  so  much  and 
justly  admire,  must  and  shall  be  saved  if  possible — I  will  once  more  ven- 
ture upon  my  own  responsibility  to  accomplish  it  " 

"  I'll  go  forrard,  sir,  and  send  some  hands  up  aloft  to  furl  the  fore  and 
main  t'gallan-suls.'* 

"  And  also  to  reef  the  top-sels,"  sung  out  the  mate  to  the  last  speaker, 
as  he  was  giving  directions  to  the  men. 

Aye,  aye,  sir — all  ready  with  the  lop-sel  and  t'gallant  haliards,  sir.' 
Let  go — and  haul  down." 
"  Ho,  ho— avast  there  I  say — hold  on,  every  thing  forward,"  shouted 
Captain  Peroni,  who  at  that  moment  made  his  appearance  upon  deck, 
and  countermanded  the  last  order  given  by  the  mate.  "  Keep  all  taut 
fore  and  aft,"  added  he,  in  such  a  deep-toned  and  powerful  voice  that  it 
was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  Brigantine.  The  young  skipper  and  his 
mate  were  again  confronted,  when  a  controversy  took  place  between  those 
rivals  who  were  so  jealous  of  each  other  on  account  of  the  opinion  which 
each  entertained  of  the  other  s  ability  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  they 
possessed  of  their  profession. 

From  what  has  already  been  written,  our  readers  will  have  observed 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cordiality  between  Mr.  James  and  the  boat- 
swain of  the  Fanny.    They  had  been  shipmates  together  for  a  considerable 
time  on  board  of  another  vessel,  which  came  into  harbour  only  a  few  days 
before  the  Fanny  sailed.    Their  ship  having  to  undergo  certain  repairs, 
they  both  engaged  with  Captain  Peroni  for  the  trip  which  they  were 
informed  would  only  be  about  a  six  months*  voyage.    Although  there  was 
a  mystery  about  the  Brigan tine's  character  which  Mr.  James  could  not 
fathom — on  account  of  her  captain  always  avoiding  any  conversation  upon 
the  subject — still  there  was  a  something  about  the  craft  which  very  much 
took  the  fancy  both  of  Cummings  and  himself;  and  as  the  skipper  seemed 
to  be  such  a  liberal  and  open-hearted  young  man  by  the  offers  of  pay 
which  he  promised  them,  provided  the  voyage  was  a  prosperous  one,  they 
were  induced,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  to  accept  his  proposals,  and 
engage  themselves  for  the  trip  she  was  about  to  make.     They  were 
deceived,  however,  in  the  man,  for  before  they  had  been  at  sea  many  days, 
he  not  only  proved  himself  a  Tartar,  but  also  made  it  appear  evident,  by 
his  general  demeanor  towards  those  under  his  command,  that  he  was  quite 
unqualified  to  have  authority  over  them.     Mr.  James  and  his  shipmate 
soon  began  to  regret  having  shipped  themselves  on  board  the  craft  at  all, 
o  3 
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particularly  wheu  they  found  tliat  her  captain  was  no  seaman,  although  a 
fidrish  navigator. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  almost  every  sea  was  so  infested  hy  the 
enemy's  privateeis  cruizing  about  in  search  of  captures,  that  it  did  not  at 
all  surprise  Mr.  James  to  find  the  Fanny  so  well  manned  and  equipped 
for  defence  against  these  marauders ;  but  it  did  surprise  him  much  to 
find  so  young  a  child  taking  the  voyage  in  such  perilous  times.  From  a 
few  slight  hints  which  had  occasionally  dropped  from  Captain  Peroni,  the 
mate  supposed  the  Brigantine  to  be  in  mourning  for  her  late  commander : 
but  as  an  entire  fresh  crew  had  been  shipped  for  the  present  voyage,  there 
was  no  one  on  board  to  corroborate  this  supposition.  The  little  girl  seemed 
to  be  quite  used  to  a  sea  life,  and  apparently  much  attached  to  her  pro- 
tector,— but  whether  that  person  was  her  parent  or  not,  all  on  board  very 
much  doubted,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the 
two  either  in  features  or  disposition ;  yet  she  showed  no  recollection  of 
kindness  from  any  other  parties  than  the  skipper,  the  negpress,  and  the 
Newfoundland  dog ;  neither  did  she  seem  to  feel  affection  for  any  other 
being  until  Mr.  James  came  on  board,  to  whom  she  became  very  soon 
strongly  attached,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  the  first  cause  of  disagreement 
between  him  and  his  captain. 

The  breach  which  was  thus  commenced  between  Captain  Peroni  and 
his  mate  daily  grew  wider,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  disputes  between 
the  two  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  duty  of  the  ship ;  therefore 
Mr.  James  gave  up  all  attempt  to  gain  any  further  intelligence  firom  him 
respecting  the  Brigantine's  occupation  before  he  joined  her.  And  thus 
matters  stood  when  we  first  introduced  the  parties  to  our  readers.  We 
fear  their  patience  has  been  put  to  the  test,  but  we  trust  to  compensate 
for  having  tried  it  so  much  by  the  interesting  matter  we  have  to  relate  in 
the  succeeding  chapters  of  our  tale. 

{To  be  can  tinned,) 
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COOKE'S  FOLLY. 

A    LEGEND    OF    THE    AVON. 

BY  T.  FBATHER8T0NE. 

On  the  tammit  of  St  Vincent  ■  rocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  stands  a  small 
circular  building  of  the  tower  form,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  built  about  a 
oentnrjr  and  half  ago,  bj  one  Maurice  Cooke,  for  the  protection  of  his  son,  whose  death 
was  predicted  bj  a  rustic  astrologer  to  take  place  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
absurd  precaution  probably  hastened  the  erent  A  venomous  reptile,  which  it  is  sup- . 
posed  lay  hid  in  a  faggot,  came  forth  in  the  night  and  inflicted  a  fifttal  wound.  Hence 
the  edifice  derives  its  present  appellation. 

The  midnight  moon  on  Aron  shines. 

And  Clifton's  woods,  and  spires  of  flint,* 
Are  mantled  with  a  lustrous  yeil 

Of  ebon  and  of  azure  tint; 
The  heavenly  constellations  bum 

Soft  through  the  air  of  midnight  calm. 
And  erery  where  the  sense  inhales 

The  odours  fresh  of  dewy  balm. 

■ 

Within  a  room  whose  matted  floor, 

And  lofty  walls  with  arras  hung. 
And  shadowing  silks,  and  earrings  deep. 

Absorb  the  rays  by  torchlight  flung, — 
A  youthful  mother  bends  beside 

The  couch  whereon  her  cherub  lies 
In  softest  sleep,  yet  tear-drops  glide 

In  silence  irom  her  radiant  eyes. 

The  painted  lattice,  opened  wide, 

Admits  the  incense-breath  of  June ; 
And  mingles  with  the  tapers  dim 

The  lustre  of  the  circled  moon. 
To  hea?en  the  lonely  mourner  turns 

Her  tearful  orbs — the  planets  there, 
Though  beaming  in  their  summer  pride, 

Are  far  less  heavenly  and  less  fair. 

Her  tresses  seem  of  living  gold, 

(Such  locks  as  meet  the  bright  moonshine) ; 
Her  face  is  beauteous  to  behold. 

Her  throat,  and  column*d  neck,  divine. 
In  purple  dalmatique,  enwove 

With  flashing  gems  and  jewels  fine, 
She  sits  in  dim  and  stately  pride. 

The  dame  of  high  and  ancient  line. 

*  We  fear  Mr.  Feathentone's  geokgy  is  st  fiuUt  in  more  than  one  ]riaee  in  this  poem.— Flint  rocks 
at  Cli/lon,  or  a  granite  tower  at  Cooke's  Folly,  would  indeed  be '  nuto'  for  the  British  Associataou.  Ed. 
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Her  beauteous  inftuit,  seraph-eyed, 

In  rosy  sleep  beside  her  lay  ; 
His  gentle  breathing  low,  and  sweet 

As  flowers  that  bloom  in  early  May ; 
*'  Alas !"  the  weeping  mother  cried, 

*<  And  must  those  budding  charms  decay, 
And  fester  in  the  ghastly  tomb. 

Ere  youth's  light  hopes  have  waned  away  > 

^  Can  yon  bright  heaTen  unfold  its  page. 

And  character  to  mortal  eyes 
Its  stem  decrees  ? — Can  churls  presage 

What  shall  in  after-time  arise  ? 
Can  destiny  be  thus  revealed  ? 

Or  is  it  all  a  vain  surmise  ? — 
The  firaudful  scheme  of  coz'ning  knaves. 

To  raise  oar  fears  with  fraud  and  lies  ? 

<<  Thy  brow  is  bold,  thine  eyes  are  bright 

As  the  young  eagle's  when  he  springs 
To  greet  the  sun ;  thy  form  is  light. 

Yet  nervous  as  his  buoyant  wings : 
The  hue  of  health  is  on  diy  cheek 

As  pure  and  wild  as  the  mountain  gale. 
And  thy  young  breath  flows  from  thy  ruby  lips 

As  freJi  as  the  balm  which  its  flowers  exhale. 

**  Oh  ever  sleep !  twere  better  far 

To  lose  thee  tranquil,  blest  as  now. 
Than  meet  the  hour,  if  it  must  come. 

When  Death's  cold  hand  shall  pale  thy  brow. 
And  o'er  the  velvet  of  thy  cheek 

The  festering  dews  of  anguish  dash. 
And  quench  the  violent  light  which  gleams 

Beneath  thy  soft  eyes'  arrrowy  lash. 

"  Slumber  sweet  as  moonlight  calm 

Doth  wreath  thy  brow,  my  fairy  boy  ; 
Seraph  visions  haunt  thy  dreams 

Unclouded  with  the  world's  alloy. 
Oh  ever  peaceful,  fair  as  now, 

Young  star  of  youth  and  beauty,  shine ; 
Nor  wake  to  scenes  of  care  and  wo. 

Whose  heritage,  alas !  is  mine." 


Time  has  rolled  its  ceaseless  course 

O'er  twenty  springs; — the  setting  sun 
Shoots  dimly  through  disparted  clouds 

Of  wintry  aspect,  chill  and  dun  ; 
Clifton's  heights  are  bleak  and  drear, 

The  Avon  hath  a  hollow  tone, 
And  throagh  the  leafless  woods  of  Leigh 

The  north-wind  flits  with  gibbering  moan. 
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Fit  scene  and  season  for  yon  tower — 

A  pile  of  granite,  gaant  and  rude, 
The  only  habitation  nigh 

To  lord  it  o'er  the  solitade. 
Within  are  wretchedness  and  gloom ; 

A  sire's  lament,  a  mother's  wail, 
O'er  hopes  and  fond  affections  crushed, 

Conmiingle  with  the  wintiy  gale. 

The  charl's  prediction  is  fulfilled. 
Death  triumphs  o'er  the  hapless  heir ; 

Th(^gh  walled  in  stone  and  triple  barred. 
The  foe  found  easy  entrance  there. 

Vain  dreamers !  would  ye  war  with  fate- 
Its  deep  and  hidden  mysteries  learn — 

Go  muse  upon  that  crumbling  pile, 
Its  record,  and  its  moral  stem. 


PLEASURE. 

BT  THOMAS  RAGG. 


Oh  why  so  loTely  seem 
The  scenes  and  pleasures  of  our  bygone  years. 

Like  stars  that  on  the  past's  dark  midnight  gleam. 
Or  smiles  that  sparkle  through  fond  memory's  tears  ? 

Ah  why  so  bright  appear 
Anticipation's  raptures,  when  the  eye 

RoTcs  o'er  the  thing  to  be,  and  the  quick  ear 
Catches  the  strains  of  hope's  sweet  minstrelsy  ? 

While  joys  at  present  known 
Are  deemed  so  worthless,  and  we  turn  away, 

As  sated,  from  the  banquet  hearen  sends  down 
To  feast  our  senses  on  each  passing  day, 

Teams  the  fall'n  spirit  still 
For  Tanished  Eden,  that  upon  the  lost 

Heart-sick  she  turns,  as  though  nought  here  could  fill 
Her  powers  capacious,  much  as  earth  could  boast. 

Or  does  she  fondly  bend 
E'en  when  unconscious,  her  quick  piercing  eye 

To  worlds  to  come,  where  raptures  ne'er  shall  end. 
And  poison  ne'er  shall  touch  the  cup  of  joy  ? 

Oh  why  so  loTely  seem 
The  scenes  and  pleasures  of  our  bygone  years  ? 
Or  why  so  bright  hope's  oft  delusive  dream  ? 
When  all  that's  present  tasteless  still  appears. 
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GRE  Y-DOUBLET. 

BT  T.  FSATHEB8T0NB. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Thb  little  town  of  Market  Bosworth,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  possesses, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  that  chartning  air  of  quiet  and  seclusion  which,  in 
the  present  age  of  modernization  and  thirst  after  improvefiient,  has  become 
of  rare  occurrence  throughout  our  once  picturesque  England.  Go  wh^re 
we  will;  penetrate  into  whatever  iaixy  nook  we  may;  the  dick  of  the 
mallet  and  chisel  sounds  upon  our  ear,  and  fills  us  with  the  unwelcome 
assurance  that  man's  inventive  and  restless  art  is  ahout  to  convert  the 
lovely  sylvan  scene,  with  its  shadowing  boughs,  its  whimpling  rill,  and 
foot-cloth  of  starred  verdure,  into  a  dull  dusty  level  for  the  transit  of  the 
monster  of  steam.  The  town,  however,  ahove  mentioned,  and  the  conntiy 
around,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  some  two  or  three  miles,  seem  insulated 
as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  the  busy  world.  Most  of  the  houses  appear 
of  ancient  date,  and  look  charmingly  picturesque  in  the  manifold  hues 
which  successive  years  have  wrought  upon  them.  Gaiety  seldom  pervades 
its  quiet ;  everything  seems  of  a  grave  and  peaceful  character ;  which  to 
the  student  and  to  the  antiquary  is  perfectly  enchanting.  Close  to  the 
town,  is  an  extensive  park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  most  delightful  for 
its  monastic  solitude.  Besides  all  these  claims  to  admiration,  the  town  of 
Bosworth  stands  prominent  in  history  on  acc4>unt  of  its  contiguity  to  the 
scene  of  the  memorable  contest  between  Richard  III.  and  the  Earl  of 
Richmond. 

A  broad  and  flaming  noon  in  the  month  of  July,  A.D.  1645,  found  a 
group  of  persons  seated  in  the  shadow  of  a  cluster  of  tall  elms,  through 
the  twinkling  leaves  of  which,  for  there  was  a  pleasant  west  wind  stirring^ 
the  red  brickwork  of  a  substantial  square-built  mansion  was  perceptible, 
flaked  here  and  there  by  the  gleams  of  sunshine  that  found  their  way 
through  the  broad  foliage.  The  steep  tiled  roof  was  surmounted  with  a 
newly  gilt  vane  at  each  gable,  which  blazed  with  efiulgence  as  often  as 
the  sun  emerged  from  the  masses  of  purple  cloud  that  floated  in  the  sky 
and  veiled  the  earth  at  intervals  in  their  cool  and  refreshing  shade.  Over 
the  house-top,  Bosworth  church  spire  towered  high  above  the  green  elms 
and  the  vari-colored  foliage  with  which  it  was  surroimded ;  while  the 
ample  lawn  in  front,  beautifully  carpeted  with  close  soft  verdure,  and 
sloping  gently  to  the  sandy  marge  of  a  bright  stream  of  water,  which 
partly  encircled  the  mansion,  and  afforded  something  in  the  shape  of 
defence,  as  well  as  ornament,  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  park  and  the 
coontiy  beyond. 

The  little  party  who  occupied  this  pleasure  ground,  consisted  of  two 
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fair  young  girls,  and  a  woman  considerably  their  senior.  Of  the  former, 
the  youngest  appeared  to  be  in  her  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year,  and 
the  other  some  four  or  ^ve  summers  in  advance.  Each  of  these  wa8 
attired  in  light  summer  clothing,  fashioned  in  the  most  approved  manner 
of  the  period.  The  younger,  a  proud,  Hebe-like  beauty,  with  laughing 
blue  eyes,  suuny  complexion,  pouting  lips,  and  a  profusion  of  brown 
ringletted  hair,  reclined  indolently  on  the  green  sward,  close  to  the  stone 
brink  of  a  fish  pond,  and  fed  the  swarm  of  gold  and  silver  fish  which 
sported  among  the  lotus  leaves  upon  its  surface,  while  she  listened  in  a 
pleased  and  dreamy  mood  to  the  delightful  fancies  which  her  sister  read 
aloud  from  Shakspeare  s  '*  Midsummer  Night  s  Dream,"  a  copy  of  which 
she  had  procured  by  stealth ;  and  as  stolen  pleasui^s  are  ever  the  sweetest, 
the  works  of  the  divine  bard,  which  were  strictly  prohibited  in  the  starched 
and  puritanical  family  whereof  she  was  a  member,  afibrded  additional 
curiosity  a^d  delight  from  that  circumstance.  The  elder  female,  who  was 
attired  in  a  quaint  robe  of  state-coloured  silk,  and  wore  upon  her  head  a 
coif,  and  around  her  throat  a  plaited  ruff,  each  of  immaculate  whiteness 
and  devoid  of  ornament,  sat  comfortably  dozing  in  a  large  garden  chair^ 
a  little  distance  behind  those  we  have  sdready  described.  Her  face  was 
full  of  seams  and  wrinkles,  and  gave  every  token  of  a  dispo£don  both 
fanatical  and  waspish.  Ever  and  anon  the  eyes  of  the  fair  reader  were 
turned  towards  her  with  some  degree  of  apprehension  lest  she  should 
awake,  while  the  music  of  her  voice  became  modulated  to  a  lower  cadence, 
until  the  exquisite  poetry  overcame  her  discretion,  and  led  her  again  into 
the  same  error. 

*  Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 

Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind  ; 

And  therefore  is  wing'd  cupid  painted  blind : 

Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste; 

Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 

And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child, 

Because  in  choice  he  is  so  olt  beguiled. 

As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 

So  the  boy  love  is  peijured  every  where.' 

"  Heigho,*'  sighed  the  younger  damsel  as  her  sister  concluded  this 
admirable  dissertation. 

Oh,  Venus !  what  a  cruel  sob.    Is  aught  the  matter,  pretty  Barbara  ?'* 
Nothing.    An  idle  fancy,  but  'tis  gone." 

"  Surely  thou  hast  never  known  what  'tis  to  love,*'  pursued  the  elder 
sister. 

"  I  would  I  never  may,"  replied  Barbara,  "  or  that  I  may  have  the 
privilege  at  least  of  choosing  with  mine  eyes  open.'* 

"  How  mean  ye  ?" 

"  Why  your  poets  say  love  is  blind,  which  may  account  for  your 
choice.    I  marvel  thou  could'st  ever  affect  such  a  grim-visaged  Coxydon." 
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**  Nay,  that's  unkind.  Walter  Lovely  though  he  hath  not  the  features 
of  an  Adonis,  is  nevertheless  well-looking  and  manly,  and  gained  each 
scar  upon  his  face  in  honourable  warfare." 

"  Oh  ^e,  sister/'  responded  mistress  Barbara,  ''  call  you  it  honourable 
warfare  to  league  with  the  rebels  against  our  anointed  Sovereign  ?  Tis 
flat  treachery  and  rebellion ;  but  ever  since  thy  espousals  with  Walter 
Lovel  thou  art  become  as  arrant  a  puritan  as  ever  tracked  the  heels  of  that 
arch  fiend  and  traitor  Oliver  Cromwell." 

"  Hush,  for  the  love  of  heaven,"  interposed  the  other  hastily,  and 
darting  a  rapid  glance  at  the  sleeper — "  thou  little  reckest,  scapegrace,  of 
the  danger  Uiou  encounterest  in  prating  thus." 

*'  Danger !"  echoed  her  companion,  "  why  surely  red-nosed-Noll,  as 
they  call  him,  is  not  so  weak  as  to  regard  a  woman's  tongue.  An  I 
thought  that  were  any  terror  to  him,  mine  should  rest  not  day  nor 
night" 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  answered  sister  Agatha,  "  that  he  would  hesitate  to 
incarcerate  women  as  well  as  men,  if  they  were  heard  to  be  over  loud  in 
raillery.  He  is  not  famous,  I  believe,  for  gallantry,  therefore  would  I 
caution  thee,  my  pretty  maiden,  to  avoid  an  indiscretion  that  perchance 
may  cost  thee  dear." 

"  Why  who  should  listen  our  discourse  ?" 

"  Stone  walls,  'tis  said,  have  ears ;  and  there's  dame  Dorothea  may  be 
but  feigning  sleep,  who  can  tell  ?  A  puritan  is  ever  watchful,  and  should 
she  hear  aught,  depend  upon  it  her  overflowing  zeal  in  the  cause  would 
lead  her  to  denounce  all  malcontents  in  spite  of  kith  or  kin,  and  with  no 
lack  of  exaggeration." 

**  Malcontent  is  a  term  unfitted  for  a  true  subject ;  methinks  they 
merit  it  best  who  persecute  their  sovereign,  and  seek  to  endanger  the 
national  weal. 

"  Well,  well,  thou  peevish  disputant,"  rejoined  the  elder  sister,  "e'en 
have  it  as  you  like.  But  come  let  us  abandon  this  theme,  and  return 
once  more  to  Master  Shakspeare's  eloquent  poetry,  which  I  can  under- 
stand and  admire  in  despite  of  my  puritanism." 

Mistress  Agatha  accordingly  resumed  her  task,  and  Barbara  lent  an 
attentive  ear  as  before,  and  dame  Dorothy  dozed  on  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  without  moving  a  muscle ;  and  thus  almost  another  half  hour  had 
been  consumed  ;  a  murmuring  stillness,  and  a  dreamy  languor,  so  com- 
mon to  mid-day  in  the  hot  summer  months,  seeming  to  pervade  all  things 
around ;  when  a  little  bop-o-my-thumb  sort  of  personage,  habited  in  a 
doublet  of  coarse  grey  freize  and  crimson  hose,  came  all  on  a  sudden, 
with  a  skip  and  a  bound,  in  front  of  the  two  ladies,  which  feat  was  per- 
formed as  light  and  noiselessly  as  if  he  had  been  an  absolute  fairy. 

Barbara  started  with  affright,  and  an  exclamation  of  surprise  was  upon 
her  lips,  which  her  sister  hastened  to  prevent,  and  calmed  her,  observing, 
•*  'Tis  Grey  Doublet,  Walter  Level's  page — Urchin,  and  Goblin,  as  they 
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sometimes  call  bim ;  he  coraes  on  some  enrand.    Be  still  and  fear  no- 
thing from  him ;  he  is  ugly  and  eccentric,  but  not  malicious.^ 

The  epithets  applied  to  the  page  of  "  urchin  *'  and  "  goblin  *'  were 
exceeding  well  merited.  A  more  extraordinary  being  to  belong  to  the 
human  species  could  hardly  be  conceived.  He  was  scarcely  more  than 
^ve  spans  in  height,  yet  of  strong  sinewy  growth,  and  his  anns  were  of  a 
length  so  disproportioned  to  his  body,  that  the  tips  of  his  fingers  touched 
the  ground  as  he  stood  upright.  His  head  was  large  and  ovei^own, 
with  a  quantity  of  lank  red  hair.  His  face  was  sandy,  and  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  anmeaning  blue  eyes,  a  hooked  nose,  and  a  mouth  of  singularly 
capacious  dimensions.  A  sugar-loaf  beaver^  decorated  with  a  cock's 
feather,  was  grasped  in  his  left  hand,  out  of  an  habitual  sense  of  deference 
and  respect  to  his  superiors.  The  age  of  this  strange  being  was  hard  to 
determine.  His  visage  would  have  led  one  to  suppose  him  s<*me  sixty 
years  old  at  least,  while  the  elasticity  and  vigour  of  his  frame  contradicted 
any  such  amount. 

"  Grey-Doublet,"  said  Mistress  Agatha,  calling  him  by  his  common 
and  most  courteous  appellation,  "whence  come  you,  and  with  what 
tidings  ?" 

The  page  drew  a  packet  from  his  belt  and  gave  it  into  her  hands. 

"The  parliament  forces  have  vanquished  the  king  at  Naseby,"  she 
exclaimed,  after  a  few  moments  occupied  in  its  perusal ;  "  General  Fairfax 
is  in  possession  of  Leicester,  and  has  appointed  Walter  Level  to  the  com. 
mand  of  the  garrison. — Why,  goblin,  how  now  ?" 

She  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  the  attention  of  herself  and  her 
sister  was  drawn  to  a  thicket  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  park,  behind 
which,  the  glitter  of  swords  was  distinctly  visible,  and  the  noise  of  a  sharp 
encounter  grew  louder  every  moment  upon  their  ears.  Presently  the 
outlines  of  men  and  horses  could  be  traced  amid  the  leaves,  and  they  were 
able  to  discern  the  violent  thrusts  and  blows  which  were  dealt  on  either 
side.  The  interest  which  the  page  took  in  the  affray  was  expressed  by 
divers  odd  gestulations,  leaps,  and  twirls,  and  clapping  of  his  hands,  with 
the  frequent  ejaculations  of"  Oh,  brave !  Ho !  ho !  ho !" 

The  sisters  strained  their  eyes  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  obtain  some 
explanation  of  the  contest,  when  all  at  once  a  powerful  grey  steed  bounded 
like  a  roebuck  into  the  park,  and  after  two  or  three  violent  plunges,  rolled 
over  with  his  rider  upon  the  greensward.  In  the  same  moment,  a  host 
of  carabines  were  thrust  into  the  thicket,  and  a  shower  of  bullets  mined 
about  the  fugitive  as  he  struggled  to  disengage  himself  from  his  perilous 
situation,  a  couple  of  which  whizzed  immediately  above  the  heads  of 
Agatha  and  Barbara,  and  pierced  deep  into  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  elms 
near  to  which  Mistress  Dorothy  Lovcl  was  quietly  dozing.  The  sharp 
reverberation  quickly  dispelled  her  slumbers,  and  she  started  up  shivering 
in  every  limb,  as  if  from  the  pfTecls  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  in  the  next 
moment  swooned  away  and  lay  perfectly  inanimate  u])on  the  grass.  'V\\v 
H  3 
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page  in  the  meanwhile,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  fogitire  was  beset, 
sprung  down  the  lawn,  waded  across  the  stream,  and  heedless  of  the  inm 
storm  which  was  furiously  raging,  hounded  and  pirouetted  towards  him, 
and  dragged  him  from  under  his  dead  steed,  upon  which  he  afterwards 
leaped,  twirled  about,  clapped  his  hands,  shouted  "  brave !  brave!**  and 
executed  all  manner  of  fantastic  evolutions,  to  the  no  small  dismay  of 
the  opposing  party,  who  seemed  to  regard  him  with  doubt  and  appre- 
hension, and,  abandoning  the  fury  of  their  pursuit,  approached  with 
caution  and  fear.  The  sisters,  clasped  in  each  others  arms,  a  position 
into  which  they  had  naturally  (alien  at  the  commencement  of  the  alarm/ 
were  still  in  the  same  situation,  when  a  tall  handsome  personage,  of  a  dark, 
though  youthful  aspect,  and  habited  in  the  garb  of  a  cavalier  of  distinction, 
appeared  before  them,  and  in  hurried  accents  besought  them  to  give  him 
shelter  from  his  pursuers. 

Agatha  looked  distrustful,  and  hesitated,  but  the  more  spirited  Barbara, 
seeing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  a  score  of  men  in  armour  were 
pushing  through  the  thicket  and  hastening  towards  them,  immediately 
started  to  her  feet,  and  glancing  cautiously  around,  bade  the  fugitive 
accompany  her,  and  they  each  became  presently  lost  amid  the  shrubberies 
which  suirounded  the  mansion.  Almost  instantly  the  eccentric  page 
glided  into  the  open  space  upon  the  lawn,  where  Mistress  Agatha  still 
remained  crouched  upon  the  grass,  in  a  mixture  of  wonderment  and  alarm, 
with  the  puritanical  old  dame,  apparently  quite  lifeless,  stretched  out 
behind  her.  Grey-Doublet  was  followed  by  a  tall,  square-built,  hard- 
featured  man,  wearing  on  his  head  a  cap  of  bright  steel,  and  a  sort  of  jack, 
or  action  of  the  same  metal  over  his  buff  leather  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  high 
boots,  armed  with  long  military  spurs,  protected  his  legs  and  thighs ;  a 
straight  heavy  sword  hung  at  his  girdle,  in  which  was  also  stuck  a  brace 
of  |>etronels  and  a  short  dagger,  the  blade  whereof  bore  visible  proof  of 
having  done  ghastly  work  in  its  time ;  a  match-box,  bandoleer,  and  sun- 
dry implements  for  divers  uses  were  attached  to  a  belt  which  was  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  and  upon  his  left  arm  rested  a  bright  double-barreled 
musket,  the  butt  end  of  which  he  suffered  to  fall  heavily  upon  the  ground, 
as  he  confronted  dame  Agatha  with  a  stem  and  inquisitive  glance.  The 
page  seemed  to  comprehend  in  a  moment  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
immediately  set  up  his  customary  shout  of  "  Oh,  brave !  brave  !**  then 
skipping  to  the  bead  of  the  inanimate  old  woman,  he  reared  her  upon  her 
feet,  and  raising  her  dexterously  in  his  anns,  thrust  her  into  the  very  jaws 
of  the  stem  ])arliamentarian,  which  daring  and  extraordinary  feat  awaking 
the  old  lady  out  of  her  swoon,  caused  her,  in  the  tumult  of  her  emotions, 
to  lay  on  upon  the  astonished  soldier  with  the  fury  of  an  angry  Hecate, 
and  it  was  not  before  he  had  summoned  some  of  his  men  to  his  assistance 
that  he  could  rid  himself  from  her  invincible  fangs. 

"  Tic  II |>  that  accursed  whelp  I''  was  the  first  exclamation  of  the 
eimitjed  officer;  but  Grey-Doiihlet  had  disappeared  among  the  trees,  his 
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well  known  shout  and  monosyllabic  laugh  ringing  now  on  one  side  of  the 
mansion  and  now  on  another,  where  any  attempt  to  pursue  him,  however^ 
would  have  been  utterly  vain. 

The  aged  dame  had  now  perfectly  recovered  her  sensibility,  and  became 
also  aware  of  the  great  impropriety  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  in  com- 
mencing such  a  foul  and  furious  attack  upon  an  officer  high  iii  power,  and 
belonging  to  the  party  whose  cause  she  zealously  espoused.  It  was 
wholly  to  be  attributed  however  to  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
been  so  unceremoniously  aroused,  and  the  situation  iu  which  she  found 
herself  placed,  and  the  occurrence  having  been  duly  acknowledged,  and 
regretted,  the  captaiu^s  wmth  was  appeased.  Nothing  further  was  there- 
fore said  on  the  subject,  save  that  by  common  consent  a  severe  flagellation 
was  ordained  for  the  erratic  page,  to  be  inflicted  on  the  first  opportmiity. 

"  What  have  we  here,^  said  the  soldier,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  book 
froifi  which  Mistress  Agatha  had  been  reading,  and  which  had  esca|)ed 
her  observation  in  the  tumult. 

"  A  play  as  I  live,  minted  by  that  child  of  the  devil,  William  Shak- 
spcare !  See  you,  madam,  what  ungodly  works  find  their  way  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  elect !     Who  shall  touch  pitch  and  be  undcfiled  ?^^ 

"  Whence  came  this  i^^  asked  the  old  dame,  wrathfully,  of  the  trembling 
culprit,  and  putting  on  the  ugliest  scowl  that  her  pinched  and  withered 
visage  could  assume.    ''  How  came  it  hitlier  P^^ 

"^Tis  mine,  madam,'^  boldly  replied  Agatha,  summoning  for  the 
occasion  all  the  dignity  and  fortitude  that  she  possessed,  **  I  suppose  I  am 
permitted  to  be  mistress  in  mine  own  household.^^ 

"  Know,  thou  vile  hussy ;  thou  child  of  an  evil  and  wicked  race ;  that 
this  household  owns  no  other  mistress  than  myself,  and  while  thou  abidest 
herein,  I  will  have  it  polluted  with  no  such  sinfulness  and  abomination. 
1  ever  told  my  son  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  such  an  ungodly  alliance."^ 

"  Corporal  Slug,^  exclaimed  the  leader,  cutting  short  the  old  lady's 
objurgation,  stand  forth  and  preach  the  word  unto  this  frail  tenement. 
I  perceive  iu  her  signs  of  contrition,  and  the  enemy  doth  need  but  existing 
out  to  establish  her  a  pure  and  righteous  vessel.  Soldiei-s,  in  the  moan- 
while  guard  well  the  mansion.  You,  Heart-of-grace  Hicks,  and  Fcar- 
the-Lord  Loggatt,  enter  with  me.  The  foe  doth  lurk  in  holes  and 
corners,  but  they  shall  be  routed  out,  and  their  abiding  place  shall  be 
made  known.**' 

Thus  saying,  the  captain,  accompanied  by  Mistress  Dorothea,  and  fol- 
lowed by  those  he  had  ordered  to  attend  him,  entered  the  dwelling ;  while 
Corporal  Slug,  in  obedience  to  his  superior'^s  command,  presented  his  tall 
gaunt  form  before  Agatha,  and  elongating  his  naturally  lank,  sallow,  and 
most  lugubrious  visage,  drew  from  his  belt  a  small  book  of  prayer,  covered 
with  black  cloth,  and  guarded  with  steel  clasps,  which  he  leisurely 
unfastened;  and  after  a  brief  pause,  during  which  his  eyes  were  cast 
devoutly  upward  until  nothing  was  left  visible  but  the  dull  white,  he  com- 
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menced  pouring  forth  the  contents  in  a  slow  nasal  whine,  while  se? eral  of 
the  soldiers  stood  attentively  hv,  with  rigid  aspects,  and  their  heads 
uncovered,  in  deference  to  the  preacher  and  to  *'  the  word." 

The  zealons  round -head,  after  having  proceeded  soma  length,  paused 
to  mark  the  effect  which  his  homily  was  producing  upon  the  object  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  when  to  his  excessive  wonderment  he  found  that 
she  had  quitted  the  lawn.  He  thereupon  elevated  his  eyebrows,  utterad 
a  deep  sigh,  and  closed  the  book,  which  he  carefully  clasped,  and  again 
deposited  in  his  belt. 

Captain  Crofion,  so  the  parliamentarian  officer  was  called,  presently 
returned,  attended  by  Mistress  Dorothy  and  the  two  men  whom  he  had 
taken  with  him  in  search  of  the  fugitive. 

"  I  have  sought  in  every  comer  of  the  mansion,"  said  he, "  and  cm  no 
where  find  him.  Still  I  suspect  he  is  hidden  somewhere  beieabout* 
Corporal  Slug,  select  two  men  from  the  troop,  and  keep  close  watch 
around  until  further  orders." 

"  Yea,  Captain,^^  answered  the  subaltern,  **  peradventure  he  b  concealed 
by  this  woman  of  Moab,  whom  I  perceive  to  be  of  a  wicked  and  an 
unclean  spirit,  for  verily  I  did  uplifl  my  voice  in  a  loud  and  goodly  stiain, 
yea  even  until  the  far  oflf  hills  did  reply,  and  lo !  the  vessel  had  departed.^ 

"  Tis  even  too  true.  Captain,"  rejoined  Dame  Dorothea,  "  but  1  trust 
that  the  presence  of  this  upright  and  God-fearing  man  will  work  a 
reformation  in  my  household ;  for  even  my  son  hath  lost  much  of  the 
spirit  of  sanctity  since  his  marriage  into  this  house  of  Baal." 

Corporal  Slug's  visage  at  this  particular  moment  assumed  an  expression 
of  infinite  drollery.  The  gratification  which  he  felt  at  the  compliment 
paid  to  his  devotion  manifested  itself  in  a  smile  so  unutterably  dismal,  that 
it  at  first  filled  the  beholder  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  weep.  It  con- 
tracted every  muscle  of  his  face ;  lifted  his  square  cheek  bones ;  stretched 
the  cartilages  of  his  nose  ;  and  depressed  his  lower  jaw.  But  the  melan- 
choly illumination  remained  not  above  two  or  three  moments,  when  it 
died  away  into  the  extreme  tip  of  the  olfactory  organ,  whence  it  seemed 
to  have  arisen. 

Elevating  himself  on  his  toes,  and  throwing  forth  his  arms,  after  the 
manner  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  period,  he  exclaimed  aloud :  ^'  I  will 
gird  on  the  armour  of  righteousness,  and  will  smite  the  evil  one  with  a 
sharp-smiting  sword,  yea  even  in  the  solitary  valley,  and  in  the  secret 
places.  The  tongue  of  wrath  shall  be  unloosened  that  shall  purify  and 
make  cleau  the  places  of  the  elect.  Verily,  the  wicked  spirit  doth  rage 
abroad,  but  he  shall  be  conquered  and  overcome." 

Mistress  Dorothea,  with  her  eyes  closed,  aud  her  hands  crossed  upon 
her  bosom,  marked  each  sentence  of  the  foregoing  boiubast  with  a  reverent 
inclination  oi  her  head,  and  responded  at  its  conclusion  with  au  em- 
phatic *'  Amen  !"  Captain  Crofton  displayed  symptoms  of  impatience, 
turuing   upon   his  h-^cl.  said,  "  Form  the  men  ;  the  day  wears   and  I 
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and  depart.    Be  vigilant^  Corporal  Slug,  «3  thou  lookest  for  promo* 


tiOD." 


The  parliamentanan  8  glance  forhade  reply,  whereupon  the  subaltern 
departed  at  once  to  execute  his  order.  Presently  every  foot  was  in  the 
stimq),  and,  the  leader  giving  the  word  of  command,  they  rode  oflfat  a 
sharp  trot  towards  Leicester,  leaving  the  Corporal  and  his  chosen  com- 
panions to  mount  guard  around  the  old  building. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?  Where  have  you  concealed  him  ? 
I  dare  not  be  a  party  in  this  business ;  some  mischance  will  arise." 

Thus  spake  Mistress  Agatha  Lovely  so  soon  as  she  had  entered  the 
apartment  of  her  sister,  and  the  flutter  of  her  spirits  would  allow  bar 
utterance. 

''  Hush  !"  replied  Barbara,  *'  no  harm  will  come  of  it.  Where  ia  the 
dame  r 

"  Below,  with  Corporal  Slug,  who  is  holding  forth  to  the  people  of  the 
household." 

A  doleful  wail  was  at  this  moment  borne  upon  their  ean  from  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  dwelling,  announcing  that  prayer  was  being  succeeded 
by  a  hymn,  which  was  joined  in  with  greater  vigour  than  harmony  by  the 
assembled  voices. 

"  Tis  a  good  opp«rtnnity,  while  they  are  thus  employed,  to  let  the 
fugitive  escape,'*  said  Barbara ;  "  1  will  summon  him  this  instant — " 

'*  Hold — stay,"  cried  Agatha,  rising  and  preventing  her,  "  let  me  first 
retire." 

"  P»ha '.  this  is  mere  childishness." 

'•  Barbara,  I  dare  not.     Should  Walter  Lovel — " 

The  tapestry  with  which  the  apartment  was  hung,  was  here  drawn  aside, 
and  the  cavalier  stepped  forth.  His  left  arm  was  bound  up,  and  suspended 
in  a  scarf  from  his  neck  ;  and  a  fillet  was  drawn  over  a  deep  cut  on  his 
forehead,  thereby  discovering  that  Mistress  Barbara  had  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  injuries  which  he  had  received  in  the  recent  conflict 

"  My  kind  preservers,'*  he  began  in  a  hurried  whisper,  "  let  nae  no 
longer  remain  to  implicate  you  in  my  disasters.  I  hear  the  family  are 
drawn  together,  and  perchance  may  favour  my  escape.  This  window  will 
aflford  the  means  of  flight — " 

"  Oh,  heaven  !  descend  not  there,"  cried  Barbara,  running  to  interrupt 
his  purpose,  "  you  peril  life  and  limb.** 

"  Sweet  maiden,"  answered  the  cavalier,  "  but  that  it  were  worst  ingrati- 
tude for  thy  kindness,  I  should  say  that  life  were  now  of  little  worth,  since 
every  hope  is  blighted,  my  kindred  destroyed,  and  the  dwelling  of  my 
fathers  ransacked  and  demolished  for  their  faithful  adherence  to  a  wronged 
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and  persecuted  king.    The  insatiate  bloodhounds  have  left  me  little  worth 
the  living  for." 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  thee  say  it/*  rejoined  the  kind-hearted  maiden,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  which  she  neither  strove  nor  cared  to  conceal,  "  but 
the  prospect  '*'*  she  continued,  "  will  brighten,  and  the  sunshine  of  the 
future  will  soften  the  gloom  and  asperities  of  the  past " 

*'  Thy  gentle  converse  would  the  soonest  restore  tranquillity,"  returned 
the  fugitive,  taking  her  yielding  hand  and  pressing  it  fervently  to  his 
lips. 

'*  For  the  love  of  heaven,  Barbara,"  interrupted  her  sister, ''  detain  him 
no  longer.  Each  moment  is  fraught  with  danger  to  him  and  to  ourselves. 
I  beseech  you,  sir,  depart." 

"  Her  warning  is  well  timed,"  he  answered,  to  the  yearning  look  of  his 
beautiful  protectress ;  *'  I  will  leave  this  instant.  Nay,  think  not  we 
separate  for  ever.    Ere  long  I  will  return  to  thee  again." 

Hope  and  fear  contended  strongly  in  the  bosom  of  fair  Barbara.  It 
was  the  sweetest,  and  withal  the  bitterest  moment  that  she  had  experienced 
in  the  whole  course  of  her  existence.  Her  affections,  which  ever  until  now 
had  been  free  and  unclaimed,  were  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  last  few 
hours,  caught  up  and  gathered  into  the  web  of  the  most  enthralling  passion 
that  ever  visits  the  human  heart  Love,  though  but  of  a  few  short  hours 
growth,  reigned  triumphant  in  the  maiden  s  breast  Can  it  be  wondered 
then,  that  its  object  was  held  by  her  in  such  blissful  dalliance,  albeit  that 
every  moment  was  fraught  with  imminent  peril  P     # 

The  waning  light  of  the  soft  summer's  eve  was  veiling  the  room  in  par- 
tial darkness,  and  rendered  the  features  of  those  within  almost  impercepti- 
ble to  each  other.  Again  Agatha  urged  the  cavalier  to  depart,  and  again 
he  summoned  a  resolution  to  obey.  "  The  descent  is  not  difficult,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  window,  "  I  can  leap  to  the  ground  and  scale  yonder 
low  wall  with  ease ;  therefore,  farewell,  lady ;  and  farewell  for  a  short  time 
to  thee,  my  first  and  dearest  love !  " 

"  Hist ! — Come  back ! — quick  !  quick  ! "  cried  Agatha,  in  extreme 
terror,  as  the  cavalier  was  about  to  drop  from  the  window-sill  on  the  ledge 
beneath,  while  Barbara  held  aside  the  clustering  vine-branches  to  give  him 
space.    "  I  hear  feet  on  the  stairs,"  she  continued,  "  Oh,  quick  !  quick  ! " 

To  leap  back  into  the  room,  and  hurry  into  his  concealment,  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  yet  the  tapestry  had  hardly  covered  his  flight, 
when  the  door  opened  wide,  and  Corporal  Slug,  attended  by  his  garrison, 
stalked  solemnly  into  the  room." 

"  Verily,"  said  he,  ''  the  voice  of  one  talking  aloud  did  assail  mine 
ears.  In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  I  charge  ye  give  the  man  of 
Belial  into  mypower." 

Fortunately,  the  increasing  dusk  rendered  the  trembling  form  and  pale 
face  of  Agatha  unperceived.     Barbara  speedily  recovered  her  customary- 
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intrepidity,  and  replied,  *'  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  any  here  but 
ourselves,  and  overstep  the  bounds  of  duty  in  thus  presuming  to  intrude 
on  our  privacy." 

**  The  voice  I  heard,"  returned  the  puritan,  maintaining  an  erect  posi- 
tion in  advance  of  his  two  companions,  who  preserved  the  like  rigidity, 
"  was  no  woman's  voice,  but  the  voice  of  one  who  has  been  a  dweller 
among  the  unrighteous,  wherefore  I  chaise  thee,  damsel,  to  yield  him  up 
forthwith." 

'*  I  tell  thee  there  is  none  such  here,  therefore  quit  the  room  this 
instant." 

"  Verily,  verily,"  answered  the  inflexible  Corporal,  "  I  do  suspect  thee 
to  be  a  damsel  full  of  ungodliness  and  deceit." 

Leave  the  room,  sirrah,"  replied  Barbara,  rising  in  wrath. 
I  will  not  leave  the  room  ;  but  I  will  search  into  every  comer  thereof 
for  the  man  of  iniquity,  upon  whose  head  the  vial  of  wrath  shall  be  poured 
out.  Forth-and-smite  Drumrigg,  guard  the  window ;  and,  Stephen  Frog- 
leaf,  prick  round  the  arras.  I  will  descend  and  procure  lights  whereby 
we  may  discover  the  den  of  the  sconier." 

The  two  soldiers  moved  from  each  other  in  the  exact  manner  of  a  pair 
of  automatons  at  the  touch  of  the  spring,  one  to  stand  sentry  at  the  win« 
dow,  and  the  other  to  scrutinize  the  tapestry,  while  their-superior  departed 
on  his  errand.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  accompanied  by  Mistress 
Dorothea  Level,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  suspicions,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  domestics,  each  with  curiosity  and  exultation  legibly 
stamped  on  their  solemn  and  angular  visages. 

The  tapers  were  now  brought  to  aid  in  the  search  for  the  fugitive. 
Stephen  Frogleaf  was  diligently  thrusting  the  point  of  his  sword  into  the 
hangings,  as  he  was  bade,  without  the  slightest  heed  of  their  costliness,  or 
care  for  reproof;  but  as  yet  he  had  encountered  nothing  save  the  bare 
walls.  Corporal  Slug  took  a  more  minute  survey,  and  lifting  the  cloth  on 
one  side  of  the  room,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  seam  of  a  concealed  door*  A 
satisfactory  gnmt  announced  the  circumstance  to  the  rest.  Agatha  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  with  terror.  But  her  sister,  at  the  moment 
the  puritan  was  about  to  follow  up  his  discovery  with  a  further  examina- 
tion, glided  before  the  arras  and  confronted  him  with  a  bold  and  deter- 
^mined  air. 

"  You  enter  not  here,"  said  she ;  then  turning  to  Dorothea,  continued, 
"  Madam,  this  place  has  been  appropriated  to  my  use,  and  if  the  laws  of 
honour  and  hospitality  will  not  induce  you  to  respect  it,  I  will  myself 
defend  it  from  these  men." 

"  Verily,"  exclaimed  the  roundhead,  "  it  is  the  enemy  that  doth  speak 
within  her.  Heed  not  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  We  have  fallen  upon 
the  track  of  the  sinner.  He  is  caught  in  the  snare  which  his  own  iniquity 
hath  laid.  Forth-and-smite  Drumrigg,  advance  and  remove  that  woman." 
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''  At  your  peril  be  it/'  replied  Barbara,  producing  a  pistol  from  bebind 
ber>  and  firmly  presenting  it.  *'  I  swear  to  fire  upon  the  first  who  attempts, 
to  lay  bands  upon  nie.** 

As  she  spake,  a  large  fold  of  the  tapestry  was  dragged  from  the  cornice 
aud  in  a  circular  opening  of  the  hollow  wall,  close  against  the  secret  door, 
which  it  laid  bare,  was  seen  the  elf-like  form  of  Grey-Doublet,  the  page. 
Fear  seized  in  a  moment  on  nearly  all  who  were  present.  The  soldiers 
stood  aghast,  chained  to  the  spot,  each  with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
extraordinary  apparition  as  immoveably  as  if  they  had  been  arrested  by 
the  gaze  of  the  Medusa. 

The  page,  from  the  time  of  his  first  introduction  into  the  household, 
had  been  looked  upon  by  almost  every  member  thereof,  as  a  being  in  some 
measure  allied  to  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  now,  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  all  combining  to  favour  the  impression,  no  further  doubt 
seemed  to  be  entertained  upon  the  subject.  The  efiect*Of  the  extraordinary 
visitation  therefore  was  manifested  upon  the  domestics,  and  those  under 
the  command  of  Corporal  Slug,  in  a  speedy  and  precipitate  nish  finom  the 
apartment.  The  latter  personage  was  clogged  with  the  weight  of  the  elder 
dame,  who  from  fright  or  aficctation  had  swooned  in  his  arms ;  he  was  not 
long,  however,  in  also  making  good  his  retreat.  Thus  the  room  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  was  entirely  abandoned  to  the  sisters  and  the  eccentric  page, 
whose  powerful  agency,  so  far  as  his  wayward  and  uncertain  disposition 
might  Ite  relied  upon,  was  anon  secured  by  them  in  furthering  the  escape 
of  the  persecuted  royalist. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  chimes  of  Bosworlh  church  announce<l  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
night.  The  little  town  having  been  '  frighted  from  its  propriety '  by  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  day,  had  now  quietly  settled  into  its  customary 
calm.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  had  retired  to  their  pillows  to 
behold  again  in  sleep  the  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed  in  reality.  A 
breathless  quiet  reigned  around,  which  was  broken  only  at  distant  intervals 
by  the  hooting  of  the  owl  in  the  leafy  turrets  of  the  pines.  The  broad  full 
moon  was  sailing  over  the  house-top,  and  her  sleepy  lustre  fell  soft  and 
siilvery  upon  the  lawn,  and  around  other  portions  of  the  old  building. 
The  window  of  Barbara  s  a])artment  looked  ujjon  a  stone  terrace  which 
was  at  present  veiled  in  shadow ;  and  thence  upon  a  pleasure  garden, 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  planted  with  the  most  scarce  and  beautiful  flowers, 
over  which  the  planet  ])Ourcd  her  efiulgencc ;  and  beyond  this  again,  the 
town  of  Markel-Bosworth  presented  a  duster  of  quaint  gables  and 
odd  forms,  sketched  out  and  tinted  by  that  most  enchanting  limner — 
moonlight. 

Corporal  Slug,  albeit  that  his  su])erstitious  fears  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  seanrh  for  the  present,  was  too  well  aware  of  the  consequences 
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to  himself  if  he  suffered  the  Cavalier  to  escape.  He  therefore  resolved  on 
keeping  watch  during  the  night  on  the  outside  of  the  mansion,  until  the 
light  of  morning  should  come  to  re-assure  them.  Feeling,  however,  that 
his  party  might  he  weak  in  the  event  of  the  fugitive  attempting  to  get 
away,  he  pressed  some  half-score  of  the  domestics  into  the  service,  and 
thus,  when  after  Bosworth  chimes  had  proclaimed  the  eleventh  hour« 
Mistress  Barbara  looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment,  her  eye  fell 
upon  a  party  of  armed  men,  who  were  recounting  to  each  other  divers 
mysteries  as  they  sat  upon  the  broad  easy  steps  of  the  terrace,  some 
distinctly  outlined  by  the  moon,  and  the  rest  nearly  hid  in  the  shadow. 
They  had  thus  assembled  together  from  a  general  feeling  of  alarm ;  and 
they  had  chosen  the  present  spot,  deeming  it  most  likely  that  there  the 
royalist^  if  he  was  so  minded,  would  endeavour  to  effect  his  escape. 

In  the  room  above  was  the  Cavalier  and  the  two  sisters.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  There  was  no  other  practicable  mode  of  exit  than  by  the  win- 
dow^ and  to  attempt  that  under  present  circumstances  would  be  sheer 
madness.  The  night  was  fast  wearing  away,  and  the  morning  would  of 
necessity  bring  with  it  discovery  and  exposure.  The  chimes  rang  out 
another  hour.  The  agitation  of  Agatha  grew  excessive,  mid  Barbara  began 
to  entertain  sad  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  her  lover,  when  Grey- 
Doublet  suddenly  put  his  head  in  at  the  window  and  waved  his  arm  for 
flight.  The  sisters  both  looked  out  and  found  to  their  infinite  relief  that 
the  guard  had  disappeared. 

An  hasty  adieu,  and  the  royalist  descended  after  the  page,  by  dint  of 
cUnging  to  the  stems  of  the  vines  and  stepping  upon  the  frequent  promi- 
nencies of  the  building,  which,  to  one  having  the  use  of  both  his  bunds,  was 
no  difficult  matter. 

The  sisters  watched  them  in  safety  to  the  ground,  when,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  they  had  no  sooner  placed  their  feet  upon  the  steps  of  the 
terrace  than  Corporal  Sing  turned  an  angle  of  the  wall  and  brought  his 
gaunt  form  full  before  them.  The  puritan  stood  for  a  moment  aghast, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  rally  and  summon  assistance,  the  rash  and 
incautious  page  sprung  towards  him,  and  plucking  one  of  his  own  pistols 
from  his  belt,  shot  him  through  the  head. 

The  Corporal  rolled  over  upon  the  terrace  steps,  quite  dead.  The 
explosion  brought  the  guard  in  a  tumult  to  the  s])ot ;  and  the  capture  of 
the  royalist  was  the  result  of  Grey-Doublet's  indiscretion. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

r 
Tbe  earliest  dawn  of  the  following  morning   brought   the  husband   o 

Agatha  Lovel  to  the  home  of  his  father. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  ninth   hour  that  certain  of  our  d'ramatis 

persona  were  assembled   in  a  large  apartment  on   the  west  side  of  the 

mansion,  presenting  one  of  those  scenes,  which,  belonging;  to  the  time 
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whereof  we  write,  is  so  full  fraught  with  interest  and  pictorial  beauty* 
even  from  its  principal  to  its  most  minute  details.  The  reader  wUl 
pardon  us  for  attempting  a  sketch  for  his  imagination  to  fill  up. 

The  apartment  was  square  and  lofty ;  the  walls  whereof,  on  three  sides, 
were  divided  equally  into  panels  extending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  in 
each  of  which  were  painted  landscapes  after  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
Flembh  school,  so  airy  and  natural  in  effect,  and  aided  by  contrast,  that 
the  beholder  was  at  first  cheated  into  the  belief  that  he  was  looking  at 
reality.  The  interstices  were  painted  of  a  rich  deep  green,  relieved  with 
golden  arabesque.  The  fourth  side  of  the  apartment  was  occupied  entirely 
with  a  deep  bay  window,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was  filled  with  divers 
heraldic  embellishments ;  while  the  lower  compartments  flamed  with  the 
full  length  effigies  of  pious  churchmen  in  stole  and  rochet,  and  redoubted 
heroes  in  coats  of  proof,  each  being  placed  under  his  respective  cogni- 
zance. The  middle  casement  was  thrown  open,  and  the  sweet  still  breeze 
of  morning  filled  the  apartment  with  freshness  and  fragrance,  while  the 
slanting  sunbeams  found  their  way  through  the  delicate  tendrils  and  pink 
clusters  of  a  magnificent  woodbine  tree  in  chequered  brilliance  on  the 
well  polished  oak  floor.  The  ceiling  presented  groups  descriptive  of  the 
seasons  in  admirable  relievo.  The  middle  of  the  room  was  carpeted  with 
a  thick  soft  rug,  whereon  stood  a  low  table,  covered  to  the  floor  with  a 
cloth  of  orange  damask  richly  embroidered  and  wrought  with  the  arms  of 
Level.  It  supported,  besides  writing  materials,  and  sundry  scrolls,  a 
superbly  chased  silver  goblet  and  a  drinking  cup  of  pure  porcelain,  from 
which  a  tall  military  looking  personage,  who  sat  in  a  low  easy  chair  at  its 
side,  had  just  partaken  his  frugal  morning  meal.  This  individual  was 
Walter  Lovel.  He  was  yet  clad  in  his  riding  gear,  as  he  had  dismounted 
from  his  steed  some  two  hours  previously,  and  had  been  too  much  taken 
up  with  passing  events  to  attend  to  the  decorum  which  well-bred  society 
enjoined,  and  to  which  he  ordinarily  attended  with  scrupulous  exactness. 
His  mien  was  exceeding  bold  and  fearless.  His  forehead  was  bald  nearly 
to  the  crown  of  his  head,  but  the  dark  hair  which  clothed  the  other  part 
instead  of  being  clipped  close,  as  was  customary  with  most  of  the  faction 
whose  cause  he  espoused,  was  kept  in  careful  trim  and  suflered  to  fall  in 
bright  locks  upon  his  shoulders.  The  marks  of  two  or  three  severe 
wounds  were  visible  on  bis  brow,  which  was  intersected  besides  with 
several  deep  furrows  that  told  his  life  was  verging  towards  the  decline. 
His  sword,  hat,  and  gloves,  were  thrown  upon  one  of  the  cushioned 
benches  in  the  recess  of  the  window ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  introduction 
to  the  reader  he  was  intently  perusing  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  those  who  were  high  in  power,  and  whose  express  courier,  well 
armed,  booted,  and  spurred,  stood  erect  and  unbending  at  a  respectful 
distance,  quietly  awaiting  the  message  with  which  he  should  return. 
Dorothea  Lovel,  arrayed  in  the  plenitude  of  puritanism,  and  exhibiting  a 
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more  than  coinroon  degree  of  sourness  and  severity  in  her  pinched  visage, 
sat  on  one  side  of  tlie  window,  and  yet  further  retired,  and  partially 
shaded  by  the  heavy  damask  curtains,  sat  the  half-trembling,  half-resolute 
wife  of  the  parliament  officer,  and  her  sister  Barbara,  who  seemed  still  more 
agitated  and  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  her  lover. 

Walter  Lovel,  having  perused  the  state  document,  hastily  arose,  inscrib- 
ed certain  papers  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  binding  them  together, 
gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the  messenger,  who  deposited  them  safely  in 
his  belt,  and  without  speaking  or  being  spoken  to,  wheeled  about  and 
marched  stiffly  and  statelily  forth  of  the  apartment.  In  less  than  a  minute 
he  was  in  his  saddle  and  galloping  through  the  green  lanes  at  the  top  of 
his  speed. 

The  parliamentarian  glanced  at  his  wife  and  Barbara. 

"  I  fear  me,"  said  he,  "  this  man  must  be  sun*endered  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

"  Assuredly,  my  son,"  replied  his  mother,  "  Is  he  not  one  of  the 
ungodly  P  Is  not  his  right  hand  imbrued  and  yet  warm  with  the  blood 
of  a  lamb  of  the  righteous  ?     Assui*edly  must  he  be  surrendered." 

Grey-Doublet*s  participation  in  the  attempted  escape  of  the  prisoner 
was  known  only  to  the  sisters  and  the  Cavalier ;  for  no  sooner  had  he 
fired  upon  the  roundhead,  and  beheld  the  guard  approach  in  a  body, 
than,  without  an  attempt  at  rescue,  which  would  have  been  to  little 
purpose,  he  threw  the  weapon  upon  the  ground  and  dived  among  the 
shadows  of  the  garden. 

"  His  capture  is  of  much  importance  to  the  state,"  continued  Walter, 
without  heeding  the  interruption  of  Dorothea. 

"  His  days  are  numbered  !"  again  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  he  shall  die 
the  death  of  a  murtherer  and  a  traitor !" 

"  Oh,  no !  no  I"  cried  Barbara,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  emotion, 
and  rushing  to  the  feet  of  the  parliamentarian,  whose  hand  she  clasped 
and  watered  with  her  tears,  "  Let  him  not  die, — give  him  the  means  of 
escape — now — this  moment, — one  word  of  yours  will  place  him  far  away 
in  safety. — Agatha,  for  the  love  of  heaven  intercede  with  me. — He  shall 
not  die,  if  earthly  power  can  save  him !" 

"  Save  him,  forsooth,"  replied  Dorothea,  "  and  wherefore  ?  Marry  he 
shall  hang,  and  that  as  high  as  Haman  if  1  have  aught  to  say  in  the 
matter." 

*'  Peace,  mother,"  answered  Lovel,  *'  and  thou,  maiden,  be  quieted.  I 
dare  not  suffer  him  to  escape,  I  dare  not  do  otherwise  than  surrender  him, 
for  it  will  presently  be  known  that  he  is  taken  and  held  here  in  custody. 
But  I  promise  thee  to  use  my  influence  in  his  behalf,  therefore  take 
comfort." 

"  I  shame  to  hear  thee  say  it,"  angrily  returned  his  mother,  while  her 
features  grew  dark  with  malignity.     "  Walter   Lovel,"  she  contiinied. 
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"  tbou  art  scarcely  lukewann  in  the  cause.  Do  aught  to  aid  thb 
raurtherer  to  escape  the  hands  of  justice,  and  I  will  denounce  thee  to  the 
protector  as  a  reuegade  and  a  worse  traitor,  even  though  thou  art  mine 
own  sou." 

•'  He  is  no  murtherer,"  loudly  responded  Barbara,  "  I  will  acquit  him 
thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  bitterest  accuser." 

"  Walter,  husband,"  exclaimed  Agatha,  approaching  him,  and  laying 
her  hand  softly  upon  his  shoulder,  "  use  thy  best  endeavours  in  behalf  of 
this  persecuted  gentleman.  He  is  no  murtherer.  Corporal  Slug  who 
lies  dead  below " 

A  heavy  footfall  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  vestibule  shortened  her 
speech,  and  as  a  tall  gaunt  figure  wearing  the  form  and  likeness  of  the 
defimct  Corporal,  but  altogether  attenuated  and  paler  than  a  winding 
sheet,  made  its  appearance  in  the  door-way,  they  every  one  recoiled  and 
contemplated  the  strange  apparition  with  manifest  terror 

•'  Verily,"  it  said,  "  thou  art  mistaken  ;  he  is  alive  and  above.  Nay,  be 
not  alarmed,  I  come  in  the  flesh  to  preach  and  to  purify.  I  am  weakened 
in  body  and  not  in  grace ;  therein  am  I  confirmed  and  will  preach  what 
I  have  witnessed  unto  all  men ;  wherefore  let  me  have  speech  of  that  child 
of  the  unrighteous  who  is  destined  to  undergo  the  doom  of  the  wicked, 
that  I  may  make  him  of  a  clean  and  pure  spirit." 

It  was  indeed  true  that  Corporal  Slug  stood  visibly  and  bodily  before 
them.  The  bullet  had  missed  the  vital  part,  and  the  hemorrhage  having 
gradually  subsided  from  a  bandage  that  had  been  folded  tightly  over  the 
wound,  life  slowly  returned,  and  they  enabled  the  puritan  to  quit  the  pallet 
upon  which  he  had  been  stretched,  to  all  expectation  a  corse. 

Dorothea  having  recovered  from  the  surprise  into  which  she  was  natur- 
ally thrown  by  such  an  unexpected  apparition,  arose  and  bade  the  Corporal 
follow  her  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  prisoner  was  lodged,  observing 
that  she  would  on  no  account  oppose  any  hindrance  to  the  salvation  of  a 
sinner ;  and  therein  took  a  large  share  of  merit  to  herself  for  what  she 
looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  act  of  lenity  and  condescension. 

The  surprise  incidental  to  this  singular  event  threw  Walter  Lovel  into 
a  fresh  train  of  thought  and  purpose,  and  it  may  not  be  deemed  strange 
if  for  a  moment  or  two  he  meditated  favouring  the  escape  of  the  Cavalier. 
We  shall  leave  matters  in  this  position,  and  follow  the  movements  of  the 
wayward  page. 

Having  to  his  infinite  mortification,  not  only  failed  in  his  object,  but 
caused  through  his  inconsiderate  rashness,  the  capture  and  detention  of  the 
royalist,  Grey-Doublet  hovered  about  the  mansion  the  whole  of  that  night, 
endeavouring  all  ways  to  efiect  his  liberty ;  but  the  prisoner  was  too  closely 
guarded  to  admit  of  any  attempt  at  rescue.  With  the  first  gleam  of 
morning,  therefore,  he  ensconced  himself  from  observation,  taking  care  to 
select  such  a  post  as  would  best  enable  him  to  serve  his  purpose,  for  the 
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page  having  pledged  himself  to  the  liheration  of  the  cavalier^  no  other 
thought  until  that  was  effected  was  suffered  to  employ  his  mind.  He  saw 
the  approach  of  Walter  Lovel,  and  heard  and  saw  sufficient  which  took 
place  thereu|)on,  to  induce  him  to  Bx  at  once  his  plans  of  action. 

The  state  messenger,  whom  we  have  slightly  spoken  of  in  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter,  laden  with  the  despatches  of  the  parliament  officer, 
was  speeding,  as  swiftly  as  the  inequalities  of  the  road  would  permit,  through 
a  deep  green  lane  close  upon  the  scattered  village  of  Desford,  when  all  at 
once  a  dwarfish  figure  leaped  from  the  thicket  into  the  middle  of  the  path, 
full  in  front  of  the  rider,  whose  steed  was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  appari- 
tion, that  it  reared  almost  perpendicular,  and  fell  hack  upon  its  haunches, 
throwing  him  out  of  the  saddle  into  a  miry  ditch  which  lined  the  road, 
and  rolling  over  itself  upon  the  stoney  course. 

Grey-Douhlet,  for  it  was  no  other  than  the  rash  and  deformed  page, 
immediately  sprung  upon  tlie  courier,  who  was  struggling  to  regain  his 
feet,  and  venting  curses  upon  the  cause  of  his  overthrow,  whom  he  threat- 
ened to  hastinado  to  death  for  making  him  so  much  mischief;  hut  the 
dwarf,  pinning  him  hy  the  throat  with  the  iron  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
plucked  forth  a  dagger  with  his  right,  and  struck  him  with  such  force  upon 
the  chest  that  the  point  of  the  long  trenchant  hlade  came  out  heneath  his 
shoulder.  The  unhappy  wretch  fell  back  and  died  without  a  gasp,  where- 
upon Grey-Doublet  transferred  the  documents  which  were  secured  in  his 
belt  to  his  own,  and  hastening  after  the  steed  which  had  broke  into  an 
adjoining  enclosure,  to  feast  upon  the  fresh  herbage  and  recover  its  frights 
threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  and,  avoiding  the  interjacent  villages,  rode 
with  all  speed  towards  Leicester.  He  dismounted  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  turned  the  animal  into  a  bye  lane,  there  to  await  whoever  might 
feel  disposed  to  take  it  into  service,  while  he  himself,  passing  along 
Braunston  gate,  with  the  newly  fortified  castle  and  outworks,  rising  from 
the  margin  of  the  Soar,  in  view  upon  his  right  hand,  crossed  the  west 
bridge,  and  dived  almost  immediately  into  the  most  squalid,  and,  at  that 
period,  most  densely  populated  region.  The  purpose  of  his  visit  to  this 
petty  caur  det  miracles  will  be  discovered  in  the  sequel  of  our  story.  We 
return  to  the  hall  at  Bosworth. 

Walter  Lovel  had  come  to  the  determination  of  surrendering  the  pri- 
soner, but  to  use  his  utmost  influence  in  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  against  him. 
to  banishment  from  the  country.  Both  his  safety  and  reputation  would 
be  involved  if  he  permitted  him  to  escape,  for  those  in  authority  would 
shortly  learn  from  his  despatches  that  the  capture  of  the  royalist,  who  had 
so  long  and  pertinaciously  evaded  them,  was  at  length  effected,  and  would 
probably  send  forthwith  a  guard  to  conduct  him  to  one  of  the  government 
head-quarters.  With  this  promise  on  the  part  of  the  parliamentarian, 
the  sisters  were  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  and  cherish  the  faint  gleam  of 
hope*  that  remained. 
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It  was  deep  midnight.  The  sky  was  thick  with  clouds,  and  a  low  moist 
wind  stirred  the  trees  into  a  sound  that  was  just  sufficient  to  break  the 
stillness  of  the  hour.  Occasionally  a  portion  of  the  moon's  disc  shone 
brightly  forth,  but  directly  paled  again  and  disappeared.  A  g^uard  (minus 
the  Corporal)  had  been  set  around  the  mansion,  more^it  was  deemed  by 
way  of  show  than  necessity,  and  so  thought  those  who  composed  it,  for 
not  long  afler  the  household  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the  last  taper  was 
extinguished,  they  drew  together  under  a  canop}'  of  trees  which  efTectually 
excluded  the  damp  night  air,  and  found  in  a  series  of  wild  and  incongru- 
ous legends  the  best  and  speediest  promoters  of  sleep. 

Matters  having  assumed  this  position,  the  silent  approach  of  some  half 
score  persons,  led  by  one  whose  dwarfish  stature  marked  him  for  the 
page,  passed  of  course  unnoticed  by  those  without.  Nor  was  sign  dis- 
played in  any  part  of  the  mansion  to  show  that  their  proceedings  were 
watched  by  any  of  the  indwellers.  They  were  as  yet  perfectly  secure 
under  covert  of  the  night.  Grey-Doublet  reconnoitered  several  paces  in 
advance  of  the  rest,  and  every  now  and  then  stood  still  and  waved  them 
on.  In  this  manner  they  came  presently  under  the  walls  of  the  building, 
and,  moving  along  one  by  one,  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  a  low  dark 
entry. 

Though  the  night  was  cloudy,  it  was  not  so  dark  but  that  objects  were 
dimly  discernible,  and  at  intervals  the  labouring  moon  threw  off  her 
oppressive  burden,  and  robed  the  earth  in  partial  brilliance.  It  was  in 
one  of  those  moments  that  Agatha  Lovel  awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep, 
threw  her  arms  suddenly  around  her  husband's  neck,  and  uttered  a  loud 
scream. 

"  Agatha  !  How  now  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  starting  up  instantly. 

"  See,"  she  replied,  and  pointed  into  the  darkness  which  had  again 
taken  possession  of  the  apartment. 

•*  I  see  nothing.     All  is  quiet.     You  dream,  love." 

*'  No,  no.  Hush  ! — As  I  live  a  man  stood  yonder.  I  saw  him  dis- 
tinctly in  the  moonlight      I  could  not  be  deceived.*' 

"  'Trust  me,  'twas  illusion.     Compose  yourself,  come." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  a  loud  and  confused  noise  broke 
forth  all  at  once,  in  another  part  of  the  mansion.  Walter  Lovel  was  out 
of  bed  and  attired  in  an  instant,  and  arming  himself  with  sword  and  pistol, 
which  he  kept  ever  ready  to  lay  his  hands  upon,  broke  from  the  murmured 
solicitations  of  his  wife,  and  repaired,  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  to  the  scene 
of  alarm.  He  was  enabled  presently  to  discern  a  cluster  of  men,  who 
seemed  bent  upon  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  apartments  appropriated 
to  Barbara,  while  they  were  as  resolutely  opposed  by  one  or  two  others  who 
had  possession  of  the  door.  Above  the  scuffle  which  ensued  the  voice  of 
the  affirighted  inmate  came  loud  upon  the  ear.  The  parliamentarian,  cool 
and  considerate  of  purpose,  yet  inwardly  execrating  the  culpable  neglect 
of  those  whom  he  had  placed  to  guard  the  building,  adopted  the  best 
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means  finr  the  security  of  those  whom  it  contained  as  dreumstanees 
aUowed.  Accordingly  he  ]»roceeded  to  the  chamber  of  Corporal  Slug, 
whom  the  noise  had  awoke,  and  who  was  readily  pressed  into  his  service. 
Having  also  procured  the  assistance  of  a  torch^^  he  hastily  returned  to  the 
spot  where  the  belligerents  were  assembled,  and  caused,  by  the  unlodLed« 
for  presence  of  himself  and  companion,  a  temporary  cessation  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

Grey-Doubiet  s  sole  object  was  the  liberation  of  the  cavalier,  to  con- 
trive which,  he  unhesitatingly  resorted  to  such  means  as  he  thought 
would  most  readily  enable  him  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  accordingly 
secured  the  active  agency  of  a  pack  of  knaves  whom  Fortune  had  too  long 
permitted  to  escape  the  hempen  ruff.  A  trifling  boon  easily  tempted 
them  on  such  an  expedition,  and  the  rash  and  unthinking  page  deemed 
not  for  a  moment  that  any  difficulty  could  possibly  occur  after  the  means 
of  escape  was  placed  successfully  in  the  power  of  the  royalist.  He  soon 
however  discovered  his  mistake. 

The  thievish  propensities  of  his  adherents  were  aroused  at  the  prospect 
of  a  magnificient  booty,  and  no  sooner  had  they  fulfilled  the  letter  of  their 
agreement  with  the  page,  than  they  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to 
obey  their  own  interests,  and  accordingly  dispersed  about  the  mansion  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  such  matters  as  might  come  in  their  way.  The 
roycdist,  whose  affections  were  chained  to  the  spot,  apprehensive  that  harm 
might  befall  his  beautiful  mistress,  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  such  lawless 
ruffians,  pertinaciously  refused  to  quit  the  mansion,  and  providing  himself 
with  a  sword  defended  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  villains  for  some  time  at  bay.  Resistance,  however,  served  only  to 
whet  their  appetite  to  an  inordinate  degree,  for  they  believed  that  the 
principal  wealUi  was  contained  therein,  and  one  of  the  foremost  presented 
a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  cavalier,  which  Grey-Doublet  wrested  from  his 
grip  in  a  moment,  and  striking  him  upon  the  forehead  with  the  butt  end, 
the  face  of  the  miscreant  was  in  an  instant  deluged  with  blood.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  Walter 
Lovel  and  Corporal  Slug. 

The  latter  no  sooner  beheld  the  elvish  wight  who  had  so  nearly 
occasioned  his  dissolution,  than  every  other  feeling  with  which  he  might 
have  been  animated  at  the  moment  was  buried  in  the  raging  thirst  for 
revenge.  The  prudence  of  defending  the  weaker  side  never  presented 
itself,  or  if  it  did,  it  vanished  in  a  moment.  The  Corporal  levelled  his 
pistol,  and  so  uneiring  was  his  aim,  that  Grey-Doublet  must  fiave  received 
the  bullet  in  the  very  centre  of  his  heart  He  sprung  up  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ground  and  dropped  stone  dead,  overturning  two  or  three 
of  those  who  stood  by,  and  splashing  them  with  his  blood. 

The  robbers,  such  as  remained,  had  recourse  to  immediate  flight,  but 
all,  except  one  or  two,  were  secured  by  the  guard  without. 
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Our  story  is  at  an  end.  Whether  the  caralier  was  at  all  surrenderad 
to  his  enemies  after  this  event,  history  saith  not.  All  that  we  are  able  to 
record  is,  that  when  merry  England  revelled  in  the  general  gladness,  con- 
sequent upon  the  return  of  her  exiled  king,  the  marriage  of  Rajrmond  de 
Brent  with  Barbara  Clifibrd  was  duly  solemnized  at  Market-BiMworth,  in 
the  presence  of  Walter  and  Agatha  Lovel,  and  a  gay  and  courtly  throng  of 
kindred  and  acquaintances. 


HOW  FARE   THE   DEAD? 

BY  THE   REV.   H.  ALFORD. 

How  fare  the  Dead  ? 
The  Dead  alone  are  great ! 
While  Heavenlj  plants  abide  on  earth. 
The  soil  is  one  of  dewless  dearth ; 
Bat  when  they  die,  a  mourning  shower 
Comes  down  and  makes  their  memories  flower 
With  odours  sweet  tho'  late. 

How  fare  the  Dead  ? 
The  Dead  alone  are  fair ! 
While  they  are  with  us,  strange  lines  play 
Before  our  eyes,  and  chase  away 
God's  light :  but  let  them  pale  and  die, 
And  swell  the  stores  of  memory — 
There  is  no  envy  there. 

How  fare  the  Dead  ? 
The  Dead  alone  are  dear ! 
While  they  are  here,  long  shadows  IVdl 
From  our  own  forms,  and  darken  all : 
But  when  they  leave  us,  all  the  shade 
Is  round  our  own  sad  footsteps  made, 
And  they  are  bright  and  clear. 

How  fare  the  Dead  ? 
The  Dead  alone  are  blest ! 
While  they  are  here,  clouds  mar  the  day, 
And  bitter  snow-falls  nip  their  May ; 
But  when  their  tempest-time  is  done, 
The  light  and  heat  of  Heaven's  own  Sun 
Broods  on  their  land  of  rest. 
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JACK   TAYLOR. 

"  An  inhuman  wretebi 
Unoapftble  of  pity,  roid  and  empty 
From  any  dram  or  mercy." — Shakspkare. 

A  WONDERFUL  placc  is  the  metropolis  of  England — here  extremes  are 
constantly  meeting — utter  destitution  and  unhoimded  wealth — starvation, 
with  his  gaunt  looks  and  hungry  raven ings,  and  over-gorged  plenty  in 
his  sleek  and  oily  fatness — the  most  abandoned  and  depraved  mingling 
with  honour  and  integrity — the  knave  and  the  honest  man — the  wit  and 
the  fool — the  plunderer  and  his  victim — virtue  and  vice— oh,  London  is 
the  spot  where  the  leprosy  of  guilt  leaves  but  few  intervals  of  fair  and 
healthy  surface — where  religion  is  made  the  stalking  horse  to  hypocrisy — 
and  where  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  Who  that 
see  the  splendid  carriages  with  their  well  dressed  inmates  rolling  along 
the  streets  would  suppose  that  misery  was  close  at  hand — or  hearing  the 
bells  of  the  numerous  churches  tolling  to  public  worship  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  would  credit  that  the  mass  of  human  depravity  far  exceeds  the 
collected  amount  of  morality  and  piety  united. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  May  when  Lieutenant 
Taylor  and  Mary  Ann  Talbot  arrived  in  the  metropolis ;  the  day  had 
closed  in,  and  it  was  deemed  too  late  to  seek  for  the  relative  under  whose 
roof  the  young  female  expected  to  find  protection  and  a  home.  Alas  !  she 
never  found  them,  for  constantly  did  Taylor  frame  excuses  to  keep  her 
with  him — the  progress  of  seduction  was  slow,  but  sure ;  the  poor  girl 
became  a  victim,  and  with  the  ardency  of  her  nature,  yielded  herself  a 
devoted  slave  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  her  betrayer,  for  she  loved  him 
with  a  strength  of  attachment  that  deatli  alone  could  extinguish. 

At  first  Taylor  treated  her  with  great  kindness  and  attention,  but  as  the 
novelty  wore  ofiThe  grew  distant  and  reserved,  and  not  un frequently  harsh 
and  severe — his  regard  was  based  on  mere  sensual  enjoyment,  which  he 
sought  to  gratify  with  fresh  objects,  and  poor  Mary  Anne  would  probably 
have  been  cast  abandoned  on  the  world's  wide  stage,  but  that  she  had 
rendered  herself  necessary  to  his  comforts  by  her  assiduity  in  anticipating 
his  wants,  and  performing  even  menial  offices  in  her  desire  to  please  him. 
Still  she  could  not  close  her  eyes  to  the  fearful  change  in  her  situation, 
and  during  the  long  intervals  of  his  absence  she  would  sit  and  weep  over 
X  3 
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her  forlorn  condition,  recalling  to  remembrance  the  visions  of  past  hours 
of  happiness  and  peace.  She  had  been  virtuously  educated,  and  therefore 
she  felt  her  degradation  more  keenly.  She  would  have  perished  rather 
than  have  acted  treacherously  or  unfaithfully  to  the  man  she  loved,  and, 
consequently,  his  defaulture  caused  her  the  greater  degree  of  pain.  Her 
nature  was  not  calculated  for  the  indulgence  of  jealousy — she  knew  and 
felt  that  she  was  no  longer  loved,  that  others  had  succeeded  her  in  the 
esthnation  of  the  lieutenant,  and  agony,  irrepressible  agony  was  her  soli- 
tary portion.  But  she  uttered  no  upbraidings — she  neither  murmured 
nor  complained  in  his  presence — in  fact,  she  masked  her  face  in  smiles 
whilst  he  was  by,  under  a  hope  that  she  might  lure  him  back  to  her 
affections. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  aflairs  when  Taylor  received  orders  to  join  his 
regiment,  accompanied  by  intelligence  that  it  was  under  route  for  Ports- 
mouth to  embark  for  the  West  Indies.  But  he  had  latterly  become  an 
attendant  at  the  gaming  houses — his  money  was  wholly  expended — there 
were  many  debts  of  honour  and  dishonour,  and  he  was  destitute  of  the 
means  of  paying  them.  To  decamp  secretly  was  impossible,  for  he  feared 
that  application  would  be  made  at  the  war  office^  and  the  thing  once 
known  in  the  army  he  would  no  longer  be  enabled  to  retain  that  position, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  secret  faults,  he  had  so  long  maintained. 

"  Mary  Anne,  we  must  part,"  said  he  on  announcing  to  her  the  com- 
Aiunication  he  had  received.  "My  actions  can  be  no  longer  under  my 
own  control ;  I  am  but  a  subaltern — God  help  me — and  my  resources  are 
entirely  dissipated." 

The  poor  girl,  though  sensible  of  the  frail  tenure  by  which  they  were 
held  together,  had  never  contemplated  separation — she  was  prepared  to 
share  difficulty,  distress,  and  danger,  with  him — nay,  more,  to  encounter 
them  all  for  his  sake;  but  to  part,  to  be  divided  by  many  dreary 
miles  of  ocean  from  the  man  to  whom  she  had  devoted  her  young  heart, 
her  entire  affections  —to  be  left  desolate  without  a  being  in  existence  to 
whom  she  could  cling — and  hurled  into  the  vortex  of  life  whose  whirl- 
pools might  at  once  engulph  her  in  endless  wretchedness  ;  no  friend,  no 
relative  to  extend  the  hand  and  buoy  her  up  from  sinking ;  oh  !  the 
thoughts  were  dreadful  as  they  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  time  s  flight 
through  her  mind  before  she  could  reply,  "  You  cannot  mean  it,  Edward, 
that  you  must  leave  me — oh  no,  no  ! — say  that  you  do  not  mean  that  or 
my  heart  will  break,"  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  bent 
down  in  agony  as  the  tears  came  gushing  through  her  fingers. 

Taylor  could  not  be  unmoved  at  this  unequivocal  manifestation  of  af- 
fection, and  conscience  gave  a  retrospective  glance,  accusing  him  with  the 
baseness  of  his  conduct  to  the  wretched  girl  before  him.  For  a  minute 
or  two  his  better  feelings  prevailed  over  the  vicious  propensities  which 
long  habit  had  engendered,  and  something  like  remorse  stung  him  to  the 
qui(!k.     But  this  did  not  last  long ;  his  evil  genius  again  prevailed  as  a 
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glow  of  demoniac  triumph  lighted  up  his  countenance  at  the  thouglits  of 
rendering  her  suhservient  to  his  future  views :  "  This  can  he  nothing 
more  than  affectation,  Mary  Anne/'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  reproach. 

Why  should  you  feel  regret  at  parting  with  me  ?  " 

Do  not  question  me,  Edward,"  replied  she,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
grief,  and  her  utterance  hroken  hy  convulsive  sohs  which  she  could  not 
repress,  "  I  am  not  ahle  to  answer  you  now  ;  it  came  upon  me  so  sud- 
denly, so  unexpectedly ;  hut,  oh !  indeed  !  indeed  I  am  no  hypocrite — 
do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me,  Edward/* 

''  No  hypocrite  !  "  reiterated  he,  in  seeming  anger,  "  Do  you  imagine, 
then,  I  am  80  easily  deceived  P  What  have  heen  those  smiles  upon  your 
face,  whilst  your  heart  was  aching  from  my  neglect,  and  the  traces  of  tears 
were  on  your  cheeks  ?  " 

"  It  was  to  spare  you  pain,  Edward,**  answered  she,  **  1  could  have 
wished  you  the  same  kind  gentle  instructor  and  friend  you  once  were — 
aye,  th^  same  for  ever — hut  it  was  not  to  he ;  and  I,  whilst  I  saw  you 
happy — oh  no,  I  would  not  hurthen  you  with  my  griefs/' 

"  Happy,"  repeated  Taylor,  with  a  forced  laugh  that  sounded  more 
like  an  ill-suppressed  shriek  of  agony,  "  Happy,  did  you  say?  Well, 
say  it  again ;  hut,  if  that  was  happiness,  God  help  me." 

Mary  Anne  gazed  upon  him  doubiingly.  She  had  seen  him  gay  and 
apparently  contented — she  had  with  her  own  hands  prepared  his  toilette — . 
assisted  him  to  dress — listened  to  his  description  of  the  parties  with  whom 
he  was  ahout  to  associate — had  waiched  the  farewell  look,  which  to  her 
mind  was  animated  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  enjoyment,  and 
thought  him  happy.  Now  she  had  heard  him,  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  be  mistaken,  repudiate  that  happiness,  and  shudder  at  its  recollection. 
The  prayer  which  he  uttered  found  a  ready  response  in  her  bosom — 
**  May  the  Almighty  ever  assist  you,  Edward,"  said  she. 

'*  Peace,  girl,  you  do  but  mock  me,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant ;  for  the 
still  small  voice  of  conscience  was  his  accuser.  He  felt  that  he  merited 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing ;  and  though  he  struggled  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  had  done  no  wrong,  yet  the  sad  sophistry  of  the  libertine  must 
ever  yield  to  the  force  of  truth.  "  You  s|)okc  of  my  happiness,  and  prayed 
Heaven  to  bless  me.*' 

"  I  did  so,  Edward,"  returned  she,  "  and  why  are  you  angry  ?  It  was 
uttered  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  Indeed  I  do  not  mock  you ;  such  a 
thought  never  entered  my  mind.  Oh,  he  to  me  what  you  once  were — 
and  you  said  you  were  happy  then.  Restore  me  to  your  affections — 
redeem  the  promises  you  made  me,  and  I  will  be  your  servant — your 
willing  slave !  ** 

"  This  is  folly,  Mary  Anne,"  exclaimed  Taylor,  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance, "  your  good  sense,  at  least  your  common  sense,  has  long  since 
taught  you,  that  slavery  and  affection  are  incompatible  with  each  other." 

'*  No,  no,  Edward,"  returned  she,  energeliially,  "  say  that  you  will 
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again  seek   happiness  with  me,  that  you  will  restore  me  to  society, 
and — " 

"  Cease  this  rhapsody,"  commanded  he,  with  vehemence,  "  or  I  will 
at  once  leave  you  for  ever.  A  wife — and  one  too  whom  I  have  ceased  to 
love  or  even  to  admire  !  '*  Mary  Anne  gasped  for  hreath,  for  this  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  holdly  made  the  avowal ;  her  senses  were  be- 
wildered ;  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  that  he  caught  her  by 
the  arm,  and  once  more  a  rush  of  gentler  feelings  came  over  his  spirit: 
"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  girl,"  continued  he,  "  do  not  think  so  deeply ;  I 
was  over  hasty  and  harsh.  Come,  come,  arouse  yourself,  and  shake  off 
these  melancholy  moods :  you  have  been  too  much  alone — I  know  it — 

but **  and  he  made  a  sudden  pause. 

Oh,  precious  to  the  ears — delightful  to  the  heart — was  that  outbreak  of 
tenderness ;  it  soothed  the  agitation  of  the  afflicted  girl — ^she  could  gladly 
have  listened  to  it  for  ever.  *'  But  what,  Eklward  ?  "  enquired  she,  taking 
up  the  concluding  word,  "  oh,  finish  the  sentence,  and  let  it  be  a  renewal 
of  existence  to  me ;  say  that  you  will  not  abandon  me — take  me  with 
you  wheresoever  you  go !  who  would  watch  over  you,  or  who  would 
strive  to  please  you  with  the  same  attention  and  fidelity  that  I  would  ? 
Dearest  Edward,"  and  taking  his  hand,  she  looked  beseechingly  in  his 

face,  "  give  me  but  the  right " 

"  Enough,  enough,  Mary  Anne,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  gently  with- 
drawing his  hand.  "  Press  me  no  more  upon  this  subject — my  ik^  you 
cannot  be — it  would  in  fact  defeat  your  own  desires.  As  a  subaltern  I 
am  unable  to  maintain  you  in  the  station  I  would  wish  my  wife  to  move 
in — ^besides,  the  rules  of  the  service  would  not  sanction  my  taking  a 

female  with  me,  whether  as  wife  or  mistress ;  and  yet, "  once  more 

he  paused. 

The  poor  girl  had  hung  almost  breathlessly  on  his  words — they  con- 
veyed the  death  of  hope  to  her  heart,  which  sickened  with  the  conviction 
of  its  truth.  "  Go  on,  Edward,"  exclaimed  she  with  eagerness,  as  sinking 
in  despair  she  caught  at  his  "  and  yet," — to  buoy  her  up.  "  Oh  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do — I  will  work  for  you — toil  for  you — any  thing  but  parting." 
"  Well,  well — dry  your  tears,  Mary  Anne,"  said  he,  in  a  milder  tone, 
*'  I  will  think  of  some  plan — but  for  the  present  let  the  matter  rest. — 
We  must  now  divine  some  scheme  to  relieve  me  from  embarrassments — 
I  must  join  my  regiment  without  delay — you  will  have  to  follow  me. — 
Nay  do  not  doubt  me,  Mary  Anne — "  for  the  unhappy  girl  s  counte- 
nance plainly  indicated  her  want  of  confidence  in  him — ''  It  will  rest 
with  yourself  whether  we  part  or  not." 

"  With  me,  Edward  ? — rest  with  me  ?  "  repeated  she  :  the  joy  caused 
by  such  a  declaration  overcoming  her  fears,  ''  then  it  is  already  decided, 
and  only  death  shall  divide  us." 

*'  But  there  are  certain  conditions  to  be  proposed,"  said  the  lieutenant : 
'*  however,  wc  will  talk  of  this  at  some  future  time.     !  have  wronged  you, 
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Mary  Aime,  deceived  you ;   I  told  yoa  tbat  your  father  wte  dead — he  is 
yet  living,  and  to  him  must  you  apply  to  relieve  us  from  our  difficulties." 

*'  My  father  living,  Edward,"  repeated  she,  somewhat  reproachfully. 
"  And  is  there  one  in  existence  who  might  yet  care  for  me  ?" 

Taylor  felt  the  rebuke,  and  sharply  answered,  "  You  may  avail  your- 
sdf  of  the  information  if  you  please,  to  seek  a  better  protector." 

'*  No,  Edward,  no  !"  responded  she,  with  firmness ;  "  say  that  we  are 
not  to  be  separated,  and  my  purpose  is  fixed  ;  with  you  I  tarry  here,  or 
with  yoa  I  go.    Bat  how  can  I  make  application  to  his  lordship  ?" 

'*  By  representing  yourself  as  my  wife — and  teUing  him  some  fictitious 
tale  of  distress,"  answered  he.  "  Though  in  this  instance  it  would  be  na 
fiction^  for  of  a  truth  am  I  sadly  beset" 

It  would  be  useless  to  narrate  their  further  conversation  on  this  subject. 
The  wily  betrayer  practised  on  her  mind — she  consented  to  perform  hb 

biddings  in  every  particular ;  an  interview  was  obtained  with  Lord 

who  supplied  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  them  to  quit  the  metropolis, 
and  arrangements  were  promptly  made  for  Taylor's  departure. 

"  And  why  may  I  not  go  to  Portsmouth  with  you,  Edward  ?"  inquired 
Mary  Anne.  "  Everything  is  settled  here,  and  I  have  money  to  purchase 
what  few  necessaries  may  be  required  for  the  voyage — " 

*'  But  not  to  pay  for  your  passage,  Mary  Anne,"  interrupted  he ;  "  and 
your  father  will  do  no  more  for  us.  .  My  cash  is  all  exhausted,  and  there 
are  ^  many  things  that,  as  an  officer,  I  cannot  well  do  without — the 
money  you  have  will  about  suffice — " 

''Take  it,  Edward  !— take  it  all!"  exclaimed  the  devoted  girl.  "I 
care  not  for  myself— it  was  only  that  I  might  not  do  discredit  to  you  that 
I  wasted  one  thought  upon  my  own  person.  And  yet,  if  I  cannot  pay 
the  captain  for  my  passage,  how  then  can  I  go  with  you  ?" 

"  There  lies  the  difficulty,  Mary  Anne,"  responded  the  crafty  lieutenant, 
"  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  surmount  it  The  proposition  I  have  to 
make  is  a  humbling  one,  this  I  readily  admit,  and  yet,  if  your  attachment 
is  of  that  durability  which  you  state  it  to  be,  I  think  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  embrace  it — " 

"  Name  the  conditions,  Edward,"  uttered  she  with  eagerness — "  Yet 
stop  one  moment,  and,  oh !  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  you — I  am  not-*I 
cannot  be  insensible  to  my  degraded  condition  as  an  outcast  from  the 
virtuous  portion  of  my  sex !  yet,  Edward,  I  will  not  fall  lower  in  my 
own  estimation — "  he  was  about  to  stop  her — *'  nay,  hear  me  out,"  im- 
plored she — "  I  have  but  little  to  say — but  here,  in  the  presence  of  my 
Maker,"  and  she  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  "  1  solemnly  swear 
that  no  inducement  shall  cause  me  to  sink  deeper  into  disgrace. — But 
you  were  not  going  to  suggest  anything  dishonourable,  Edward  P" 

Taylor,  hardened  as  he  was,  felt  stung  by  the  implication ;  he  could 
not  blind  his  understanding  to  the  fact  that  hia  companion  was  perfectly 
conversant  with  his  disposition  and  character,  and  yet  he  wished  to  stand 
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well  in  her  estimation,  however  undeserved  on  his  part.  He  had  no  real 
intention  to  leave  Mary  Anne  behind  him,  she  had  rendered  herself  too 
essential  to  his  personal  convenience  not  to  prove  extremely  serviceable  to 
him;  but  he  was  also  aware  that  80  powerful  was  her  affection  that  she 
would  not  hesitate  complying  with  his  proposals,  though  he  wished  to 
make  it  appear  as  a  matter  of  favour  to  herself  rather  than  proceeding 
from  his  own  selfish  motives.  "  You  perhaps  have  had  cause  to  suspect 
me,"  said  he,  with  firmness — *'  but  this  is  no  time  for  crimination.  The 
object  I  have  pondered  in  my  mind  was  solely  connected  with  yoor  pro9-> 
pects  of  happiness — not  mine.  You  have  declared  that  it  would  be  death 
to  you  to  part  from  me — " 

"  And  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth,  Edward !"  asserted  she^  with 
more  vehemence  than  usual. 

*'  Well,  it  may  be  so,"  responded  he — "  but  the  test  is  to  come."  He 
stopped  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  proceeded.  "  I  have  ahready  told 
you  that  the  niles  of  the  service  will  not  sanction  your  accompanying  me 
as  a  female — that  is,  in  female  attire,  and  known  to  be  such  :^You  have 
set  your  mind  upon  being  my  companion,  and,  therefore,  the  only  method 
that  I  can  think  of  to  accomplish  it,  is  for  you  to  change  your  dress  for 
a  jacket  and  trousers,  and,  as  my  servant,  you  can  not  only  journey  with 
me  to  Portsmouth  but  also^" 

"  Go  with  you  to  the  West  Indies,  Edward !"  said  Mary  Anne,  catch- 
ing with  quickness  at  the  conclusion  he  was  about  to  come  to.  "  1kere*s 
something  repugnant  to  delicacy  in  the  proposal — it  will  expose  me — *' 

*'  To  nothing  injurious,"  remarked  Taylor  warmly,  "  for  shall  I  not 
be  there  to  protect  you  ?  However,  choose  for  yourself — there  is  no 
other  alternative.  I  had  hoped  to  gratify  you,  as  some  recompence  for 
your  attention  to  me  in  times  past,  by  sanctioning  your  wish  so  fervidly 
expressed.  But  it  adds  another  to  the  many  instances  of  the  little 
dependence  there  is  to  be  placed  in  the  avowals  of  women — " 

"  Nay,  nay — do  not  slander  the  sex,  Edward !"  remonstrated  she ;  "at 
least  you  shall  find  in  me  no  cause  for  it.  I  did  but  express  my  repug- 
nance— not  to  my  going  with  you,  for  God  knows  my  heart,  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  be  ever  near  you — but  to  the  change  of  dress.  But  I 
will  conquer  even  that — and  the  dread  of  separation  will  render  me  too 
cautious  to  risk  detection." 

"  You  are  certainly  a  noble  minded  girl,  and  deserve  a  better  fate," 
involuntarily  exclaimed  Taylor,  as  admiration  of  the  devotedness  of  one 
so  young  came  over  him.  "  Perhaps,  when  in  another  country,  away 
from  meretricious  beauty  and  temptation,  my  heart  may  once  more  warm 
with  affection  toward  you.  I  should  be  a  brute  not  to  feel  grateful  for 
the  sacrifices  you  have  made  and  are  about  to  make,  and  gratitude,  Mary 
Anne,  the  poets  say,  is  nearly  allied  to  love." 

The  poor  girl  sighed  as  remembrances  of  the  past,  when  she  was  happy 
in  his  professed  regard,  came  crowding  u])on  her  thoughts ;  but  the  pros-> 
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pect  of  regaining  his  esteem  quickly  banished  unavailing  regret,  and  she 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  her  part  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  end. 

It  was  the  second  day  sub^uent  to  the  foregoing  conversation,  and 
amongst  the  travellers  on  the  outside  of  a  Portsmouth  coach  was  an  officer 
of  the  army,  in  an  undress  uniform,  attended  by  a  dapper  little  fellow  in 
livery ;  his  hat  fiercely  tipped  over  his  right  eye,  and  sporting  a  large 
military  cockade.  There  was  a  glow  of  pleasure  on  the  countenance  of 
the  latter,  as  the  rapid  progress  of  the  vehicle  and  the  constant  change  of 
scenery  seemed  to  afibrd  him  gratification.  But  the  nice  observer,  had 
he  scanned  closely,  would  have  perceived  that  tears  were  occasionally 
gathering  and  ready  to  burst  forth,  and  a  sigh — a  deep  drawn  sigh — 
would  escape  in  defiance  of  every  attempt  at  mirth.  A  more  interesting 
looking  lad  could  not  well  be  seen,  and  every  order  of  the  officer  was 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  little  awkward- 
ness, John  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit.  It  was  evident  that  the 
youth  had  been  unaccustomed  to  the  society  of  the  rough  and  unpolished : 
he  shrunk  from  the  rude  jokes  of  the  honest  tars,  his  fellow  passengers, 
who  saw  in  the  fair  young  groom  a  fit  subject  on  whom  to  exercise  their 
nautical  jests. 

"Yo  hoy,  young  fly-by-night,*'  exclaimed  a  naval  lieutenant,  who 
had  for  the  first  time  mounted  his  white  lapelles,  "  and  where  are  you 
bounif  to  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  Portsmouth,  sir,"  answered  John,  with  careless  ease. 

"  Well,  his  honour  knows  that,  my  boy,"  chimed  in  a  veteran  seaman, 
"  1  take  it  this  here's  the  Portsmouth  craft,  and  being  aboard  of  it,  and 
under  way  with  our  nose  downards,  why  it  stands  in  reason  that,  in  due 
course,  if  we  follows  the  figure  head,  as  we  shall  bring  up  at  Portsmouth 
— wind  and  weather  permitting." 

"  Your  conclusions  are  not  altogether  correct,  my  firiend,"  observed  a 
methodical  looking  elderly  man,  in  very  plain  attire,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tradesman  ;  "  although  not  very  conversant  with  your  sea 
terms,  the  coach,  it  is  true,  may  reach  Portsmouth,  but  this  young  man 
and  his  master  might  have  remained  in  some  intennediate  place." 

"  Might,"  repeated  the  tar,  "  but  they  amt  going  to  bring  up  in  the 
indy-middyate  place,  whatsomever  latitude  it  may  be  in,  ould  genelman. 
Didn't  the  youngster  say  he  was  bound  to  Portsmouth  P  and  according  to 
my  notion  o'  things  we're  on  the  right  tack — " 

"  And  clean  full,"  said  the  lieutenant,  catching  at  the  seaman's  expres- 
sion, "  Tattling  along  at  eight  knots  an  hour,  and  that's  not  bad  going  in 
such  a  hooker  as  this." 

The  army  officer  sat  on  the  box  by  the  side  of  the  coachman,  and  his 
servant  sat  immediately  behind,  on  the  front  of  the  coach,  where  the  other 
three  had  also  taken  their  seats,  so  that  the  conversation  was  kept  up 
without  difficulty,  both  the  lieutenant  and  the  seaman  interlarding  their 
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expressions  with  numerous  oaths — the  latter  ahnost  unremittingly  follow- 
ing his  oath  with  "  axing  yer  pardon.*' 

"  It's  not  quite  so  fast  as  the  ould  hautum  cock.  Muster  Jennings/'  re- 
marked the  seaman,  as  he  addressed  the  lieutenant ;  and  then  turning  to 
the  youth,  he  continued — "  Aye,  my  hoy,  that  was  the  clipper  for  a  short 
nm ;  many's  the  times  I've  had  the  weather  wheel,  and  she  going  fifteen 
knots  upon  a  taut  how-line ;  and,  as  for  sailing  free,  only  give  her  half  a 
&thom  of  the  lee  sheets,  and  all  hands  were  obligated  to  shove  their  heads 
down  the  hatchway  to  draw  breath." 

''That's  really  wonderful,*'  exclaimed  the  matter^of-iact  tradesman, 
"  and  pray  did  ever  any  of  you  experience  the  ill  effects  arising  from  such 
quick  sailing  ?  it  must  have  made  you  very  short-winded." 

"  Short-winded,  eh  ?  "  responded  the  seaman,  "  now  that  comes  o'  your 
long-shore  know  nothingness.  What !  short-winded,  when  we  could  n't 
carry  another  yard  o'  cloth  abroad  than  just  a  treble  reefed  main  topsel 
and  a  fore-course  !  No,  no,  ould  genelman,  it  blow'd  enough  to  blow  the 
devil's  horns  off;  one  of  the  jollies  did  but  face  it  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  it  blowed  all  his  hair  off  of  his  head — pigtail  and  all.  Another  had 
the  buttons  of  his  jacket  blowed  right  through  him,  and  the  officer  of 
marines  ownly  opened  his  mouth  to  order  'em  below,  when  slap  went  all 
his  teeth  down  his  throat.     So  much  for  being  short-winded !  " 

''  A  gale  of  wind  must  be  a  terrific  spectacle,  if  the  effects  of  what  you 
have  been  describing  was  a  mere  breeze,"  said  the  young  groom,  appa- 
rently much  affected  with  astonishment,  and  no  small  portion  of  feax ; 
whilst  the  naval  officer  smiled,  and  the  tradesman  looked  rather  incredu- 
lous, but  said  nothing. 

*'  Why,  Lord  love  your  heart,  aye,  it's  no  plaything,  take  ould  Jem 
Manning's  words  for  it,"  responded  the  veteran,  "  mayhap  if  you're  going 
in  any  of  them  there  transports  with  your  master,  you'll  not  be  many  dog- 
watches afore  you  diskivers  it  But  there  don't  gi)  for  to  be  frightened, 
for  notwithstanding  you've  hoisted  an  English  dog- vane  in  your  hat,  I'm 
bless'd  but  you  shows  the  lillies  of  France  in  your  face." 

*'  You  are  rather  too  hard  upon  the  youth,  my  friend,"  said  the  trades- 
man complacently^  "  life  has  its  roughs  and  its  smooths." 

"  Has  it,  ould  genelman,"  uttered  the  tar,  with  an  arch  look  of  hu- 
mour, '•  then  I'm  blowed,  if  that  ere's  the  case,  I  shall  have  a  jolly  merry- 
making at  last,  seeing  as  I've  had  nothing  but  roughs  as  yet,  and  so  in 
konsekence  the  smooths  are  all  to  come.  But  never  mind  young  shiver- 
the-mizen,"  addressing  the  groom,  "you  may  see  that,  except  being 
aomeut  the  worse  for  rubs  and  chafes  by  the  way,  ould  Jem  has  weathered 
it  out  pretty  tolerably  well,  arter  all ;  and  what  part  of  the  world  is  your 
redgment  bound  to  r  " 

"  We  are  going  to  the  West  Indies,"  responded  the  youth,  on  whom 
the  tar's  exaggerations  had  made  a  deep  impression. 

"A  jolly  tuck  out  for  the  land*  crabs,  yer  honor,"  said  old  Manning, 
addressing  the  naval  officer,  with  a  broad  grin ;  "  cocoa-nuts  will  be  cheap 
at  the  Pallisades." 

"  Come,  come,  my  man,"  exclaimed  the  tradesman,  "  remember  the 
tale  of  the  boys  and  the  frogs — what  is  fun  to  you  may  be  death  to  others. 
This  lad  should  be  encouraged,  not  terrified ;  but  I  hope  he  has  more 
sense  and  courage  than  to  heed  it." 

•*  Well,  well,  I  meant  no  harm,"  responded  the  tar,  "There's  my  of- 
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ficer  there  as  knows  ould  Jem  wouldn't  kick  the  starn  of  a  cockroach  to 
hurt  him,  much  more  a  poor  boy,  who's  like  a  young  bear  just  caught, 
got  all  his  sorrows  to  come." 

"  But  I  think  you  are  rather  mischievous  in  your  jokes,  my  friend, 
thouj;h  possibly  not  intentionally  so,"  observed  the  tradesman. 

"  I  take  it  all  in  good  part,  sir,"  said  the  youth,  smiling,  "  I  dare  say 
he  had  no  intention  of  alarming  me." 

"  Your  nerves  must  be  very  weak,  in  fact  more  like  a  great  girls,  to 
mind  what  old  Jem  says,"  exclaimed  the  naval  officer,  whilst  a  crimson 
flush  spread  over  the  face  of  the  groom  ;  nor  was  the  embarrassment  di- 
minished when  the  lieutenant,  on  noticing  it,  added,  "  So  ho — you  can 
show  British  colours  at  last — ^you  would  n't  do  for  a  ship  of  war,  my  lad, 
maless  to  be  stowed  away  amongst  the  doctors  in  the  sick  bay." 

"  Wherever  I  am,  or  may  be,  sir,  I  hope  I  shall  do  my  duty  as  be- 
comes me,"  rejoined  the  youth  with  spirit ;  '•  I  shall  serve  my  master 
faithfully,  and  where  he  leads  I  shall  never  be  afraid  to  follow." 

"  Now,  I'm  really  puzzled  to  tell,  whether  that  is  meant  in  compli- 
ment or  in  ridicule,"  said  the  naval  officer,  laughing. 

"  You  probably  would  wish  for  satisfactory  evidence,"  uttered  the  army 
officer  from  the  coach  box,  "  if  such  is  your  desire,  ^ou  will  not  find  me 
backward  in  affording  it,  when  and  where  you  please." 

"  You  are  rather  smart  upon  me,  sir,"  returned  the  navy  blade,  **  I 
did  but  joke  with  your  servant." 

"  Had  you  known  your  proper  station,  sir,  you  would  have  preser\'ed 
yonr  superior  distance,"  answered  the  other  :  **  but,  perhaps,  your  com- 
mission is  so  very  green  that  you  cannot  reconcile  your  mind  to  the  wea- 
ther side  yet ;  and,  therefore,  consort  with  inferiors,  rather  than  with  those 
of  your  own  rank." 

"  This  is  impertinence  that  you  shall  answer  for,"  said  the  blue-coated 
gentleman,  with  an  oath ;  "  I  never  put  up  with  the  language  of  a  black- 
guard." 

"  I  do,"  returned  he  of  the  scarlet  jacket,  looking  the  navy  blade  full 
in  the  face,  "  it  is  only  from  those  whose  appearance  denotes  that  they 
associate  with  gentlemen  that  I  demand  explanation  or  satisfaction  You 
will  find  in  what  character  I  estimate  you,  by  my  conduct  hereafter." 

"  Really  this  is  highly  amusing,"  remarked  the  tradesman,  ironically, 
"  and  I  dare  say  you  think  it  extremely  brave  and  characteristic  to 
threaten  the  cutting  of  each  other's  throats— or  stabbing— or  pistol  bul- 
lets— or  something  of  a  murderous  nature.  Now,  gentlemen,  could  yon 
see  yourselves  with  my  eyes,  you  would  very  soon  form  a  totally  different 
opinion.  Your  uniforms  proclaim  you  to  be  in  the  sendee  of  your  coim- 
try,  and  if  you  must  shed  blood,  let  it  be  the  blood  of  England's  enemies, 
and  not  that  of  fellow  subjects,  engaged  in  the  same  cause.  As  for  you, 
my  fiiend,"  turning  to  the  seaman,  •'  for  I  must  give  you  all  a  lesson^ 
I  say,  as  for  you,  why,  as  well  as  your  officer,  you  have  scarcely  uttered 
ten  words  without  accompanying  them  with  an  oath,  though  I  must  con- 
fess you  seem  more  sensible  of  its  impropriety  than  your  superior,  by 
asking  pardon  every  time  you  swear.  Do  not  feel  hurt  at  what  I  say — 
why  not,  my  man,  get  rid  of  the  practice  altogether  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  ould  genelman,"  replied  the  seaman, 
somewhat  abashed,  "  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  was  angry  with  them  as 
adrised  me  for  my  good.     And  as  for  getting  rid  of  the  practice  altogether, 
JL  3 
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why  then  I'm  hlessed,  but  it  puts  my  larning  clean  out  of  countenance 
to  tell  you." 

"It  has  often  surprised  me/*  remonstrated  the  tradesman  persuasively, 
"  that  men  who  are  so  constantly  witnessing  the  wondrous  power  of  the 
Creator  on  the  mighty  waters  should  not  feel  more  reverence  for  his  holy 
name.     Can  you  account  for  this,  my  friend  P" 

The  turn  thus  given  to  the  conversation,  stifled  at  once  any  further 
attempts  at  altercation  between  the  two  services  which  at  that  moment 
were  anything  but  united ;  still  angry  and  contemptuous  glances  passed, 
till  eagerness  to  hear  Jem  Manning's  answer  subdued  all  feelings  of 
hostility.  The  tar  turned  his  quid,  looked  first  at  the  coachman's  broad 
brimmed  hat,  next  at  the  horses,  and  then  wide  away  at  a  distant  parish 
church.  This  might  be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  thoughts,  which, 
by  the  prospective  round  he  took,  seemed  to  be  much  scattered.  At 
length  he  took  a  severe  bite  at  his  pigtail,  and  ejecting  the  juice  from  his 
mouth  with  the  violence  of  a  cataract,  he  replied — 

"  That  'ere  as  you've  jist  axed  me  about,  is  someut  beyond  my  calkela- 
tion,  ould  genelman.  I  must  own  they  pay  out  a  good  deal  of  slack  in 
the  swearing  line,  in  our  sarvice ;  but  then  it  seems  to  come  natral  to 
*em  like.  As  for  the  great  name,  it  isn't  often  they  profane  it  by  taking 
it  upon  their  onhowly  tongues,  though  they  do  pretty  often  rap  out  an 
oath  or  two,  by  the  way  of  what  the  lamed  calls  a  figure  o'  speech.  But 
it's  all  habit,  though  mayhap  a  bad  un  ;  yet  they  gets  used  to  it  by  prac- 
tice, the  same  as  handling  tlie  running  gear,  and  laming  where  every 
rope  leads.  There's  my  last  skipper,  now,  a  genelman  bom,  and  the  son 
of  a  Lord  Chance-seller,  which  I  take  to  be  someut  in  the  lottery  line, 
though  they  tells  me  it  s  next  rating  to  an  Archbishop — well,  ould  genel- 
man, he  swears  as  much  in  five  minutes  as  ud  last  the  whole  of  the  main- 
top-men for  a  middle  watch  in  squally  weather." 

"  Which  proves,"  remarked  the  tradesman,  *'  that  swearing  is  not  the 
ofTspring  of  ignorance,  or  proceeds  from  a  want  of  education.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  its  origin  in  habit,  but  surely  it  may  be  corrected  by 
constantly  remembering  that  every  oath,  aye,  and  every  idle  word,  is 
recorded  against  the  utterer.*^ 

"  Why  you  dont  never  mean  that  ere,  ould  genelman^-do  you  ?" 
inquired  the  seaman,  somewhat  startled  at  the  announcement,  "What,  all 
logged  down  again  us  ?  Well,  then  I'm  blowed — " 

"  It  is  most  tme,  my  friend,"  replied  the  tradesman  solemnly;  "and 
I  trust  the  conviction  of  it  will  deter  you  from  swearing  again — " 

"  If  it  shant  then,  I'm — there,  I  was  going  at  it  again  ;  but  I'm  blessed 
if  I  dont  take  a  severe  turn  with  that  ere  as  youVe  just  said ;  and,  mayhap, 
I  may  rub  ofif  the  chalks  in  time,"  retumed  the  seaman. 

The  subject  thus  commenced  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  till  anger 
passed  away  from  the  minds  of  the  two  officers,  and  the  conversation 
became  general ;  so  that  by  the  time  they  reached  Godalming,  good 
humor  was  perfectly  restored. 

{To  be  resumed.) 
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In  the  Pictorial  History  of  England  a  comparison  is  instituted,  to  which 
1  have  previously  alluded,  between  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  ancient  Erin,  and  those  of  Iram,  which  was  the  early  name  of  Persia. 
In  that  comparison,  the  round  towers  were  particularly  mentioned  as  not 
to  be  met  with  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in  any  other  place  except 
Ireland  and  the  East.*  The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the 
Logan  or  Rocking  Stones,  the  enormous  Cromlechs,  the  Amphitheatres 
of  oaks,  and  the  rude  circles  of  stones  so  much  in  use  among  the  Druids 
of  Great  Britain.  Between  Britain  and  the  East  they  were  not  to  be 
found,  excepting  where  Druidism  had  extended  from  the  British  Isles, 
and  in  some  degree  supplanted  the  more  rude,  but  less  superstitious, 
observances  of  the  race  of  Japhet. 

The  evidence,  however,  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  architectural 
remains,  strong  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  is  not,  in  my  view,  half  so 
conclusive  as  may  be  obtained  by  comparison  between  the  religious 
observances  and  the  names  of  the  gods  of  different  nations. 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  since  I  commenced  this  series  of  papers, 
that  I  take  things  rather  too  much  for  granted,  and  suppose  an  idimtiiy  of 
origin  on  account  of  circumstances,  which  might  easily  be  accounted  for 
in  other  ways.  That  I  am  liable  to  err,  and  that,  after  years  of  patient 
investigation  into  a  subject  which  has  been  but  more  interesting  to  me 
because  it  has  baffled  many  others  before,  I  may  have  come  to  wrong 
conclusions — is  true.  To  admit  thus  much,  is  no  more  than  admitting 
that  I  am  a  man  ;  but  I  must  certainly  deprecate  any  judgment  either 
from  public  or  private  critics  till  they  see  both  what  my  conclusions  are, 
and  the  evidence  upon  which  I  found  them. 

The  remark,  however,  that  other  things  beside  identity  of  origin  may 
account  for  the  close  resemblance  between  British  and  Eastern  manners, 
is  not  new.  This  has  been  asserted  by  wiser  men  than  any  who  have 
honoured  my  papers  with  such  animadversions.  Yet  that  the  assertion 
was  judicious,  I  must  be  allowed  to  question.  I  will  cite  one  instance  in 
Dr.  Borlase,  whose  fairness  in  stating  all  questions  that  came  before  him, 
entitles  him  to  especial  regard.  After  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  rites  of  the  Britons  and  some  of  the  eastern  nations,  especially  those 
of  Persia,  "  Whence,"  says  he,  "  this  surprising  confonnily  in  their 
priests,  doctrines,  worship,  and  temples,  between  two  such  distant  nations 
as  the  Britons  and  Persians  proceeds,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  never 
appears  to  have  been  the  least  migration,  or  any  accidental  or  meditated 
intercourse  betwixt  them,  after  the  one  people  was  settled  in   Pei'sia  and 

•  The  author  appears  to  hare  overlooked  the  round  moniinienty  in  Prronshir* 
and  Cornwall. 
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die  Other  in  Britain.^  How  then  does  he  attempt  to  account  lor  it? 
"  The  Phoenicians  were  very  conrersant  with  the  Persians  for  the  sake  of 
eastern  trade ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  Phoenicians,  and 
after  them  the  Greeks,  6nding  the  Druids  deroted  heyond  all  others  lo 
superstition,  should  make  their  court  to  that  powerful  order,  hy  bringing 
them  continued  notices  of  oriental  superstitions,  in  order  to  promote  and 
engross  the  lucrative  trade  which  they  carried  on  in  Britain  for  so  many 
ages.  And  the  same  channel  that  imported  the  Persian,  might  also 
introduce  some  Jewish  and  Egyptian  rites.  The  Phoenicians  traded 
with  Egypt,  and  had  Judea  at  their  own  doors ;  and  from  the  Phoenicians 
the  Druids  might  learn  some  few  E^jk'ptian  and  Jewish  rites,  and  inter- 
weave them  among  their  own.*" 

But  I  will  now  come  more  particularly  to  the  subject,  and  institute 
the  promised  comparison,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  whether  Dr.  Borlase> 
supposition  was  grounded  on  strict  probability. 

Placing  in  abeyance  the  question  whether  or  not  the  earlier  Dmids, 
(as  is  generally  supposed  by  those  who  have  deeply  studied  the  subject,) 
were  much  nearer  to  primitive  truth  than  their  successors,  on  whose 
systep  was  engrafted  many  Phoenician  superstitions.  I  wiU  take  the 
names  of  the  principal  gods  who  were  the  objects  of  their  worship  in  the 
days  of  Caesar. 

The  god  whom  the  Romans  compared  to  Jvpiter  was  worshipped  by 
the  name  of  Taram,  or  Tar  amis,  and  of  Thor — both  of  which  names 
signify  the  Thunderer  in  Phoenician.  The  god  whom  the  Romans  com- 
pared to  Mercury  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  TeniaUs,  Taantos, 
or  Tkoth — the  Phoenician  name  for  the  son  of  Misor.  The  god  whom 
the  Romans  compared  to  Mars,  was  worshipped  under  the  name  o(Hizzus, 
or  Hesus,  and  also  by  the  name  of  Cham,  Camu,  or  Camo — called  by 
the  Romans  Camulus.  He  was  also  called  Hues,  which  is  another  name 
for  Bacchus,  or  Bar-chus,  i,e,  the  son  of  Ceres,  The  Greeks  adopted  the 
Hues  in  the  rites  or  orgies  of  Bacchus.  It  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
signifies ^r^  ;  and  as  such,  Bacchus  was  worshipped  !  The  god  whom  the 
Romans  compared  to  Apollo  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Bel-ain  ; 
or  as  the  Romans  callea  him,  Belinus.  He  was  also  called  Bel-atre- 
cadrus,  from  the  Phoenician  Bel -dtur -cares,  signifying  Sol  Assyriae 
Deus,  The  goddess  whom  tlie  Romans  compared  to  Diana,  was  Belisama  : 
it  is  a  Phoenician  word  signifying  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  goddess 
whom  the  Romans  compared  to  Minerva  was  Onca  Onva  or  Onvana, 
the  Phoenician  name  for  that  goddess.  The  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
compared  lo  Venus,  was  worehipped  by  the  name  o(  Andrasie  the  Astarte 
of  the  Phoenicians.  These  were  the  principal  deities  of  the  Druids.  They 
had  other  gods  beside  these,  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention. 
In  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  indeed  they  might  appear  to  worship  every  ob- 
ject around  them.  For  synonymous  with  the  Genii  and  Perii  of  the  East 
they  had  their  spriggian  or  spirits  lo  whom  woods,  rocks,  fountains, 
mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers,  were  sacred  ;  and  to  these  they  paid  a  sort 
of  inferior  adoration. 

Such  resemblances  as  these  are  too  close  to  be  the  result  of  accident ; 
and  though,  as  Dr.  Borlase  suggests,  it  is  quite  ])ossible  that  these  gods 
might  be  introduced  into  the  British  isles  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  fre- 
quented the  Danmonian  coast  so  much,  on  account  of  its  valuable  tin 
mines ;  yet  I  think  it  muh  n)or*»  pmhablc  that  the  ru'liments  at  least  of 
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those  superstitions  were  brought  to  the  isle  by  the  progenitors  of  that 
people,  who  lived  there  iu  the  days  of  Cesar. 

But  there  is  another  thing  connected  with  Druidic  superstitions,  which 
points  us  to  the  East  still  more  forcibly.  In  ancient  times  every  priest- 
hood among  the  ancient  nations  had  several  species  of  sacred  characters, 
which  they  used  in  their  hiero-grammatic  writings,  to  render  their  religion 
more  mysterious ;  always  preserving  its  written  doctrines  and  precepts  in 
such  language  as  none  but  their  own  order  could  understand.  These 
sacred  characters  have  been  often  noticed  by  antiquarians  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Ogham,  which  in  ancient  Punic  signifies  wisdom.  The 
Ogham  characters  were  used  by  the  priests  of  India  and  Persia,  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Phoenicians,  and  the  Druids  of  the  British  isles.  Sir  William 
Jones  informs  us  that  the  writings  at  Persepolis  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Ogham ;  thai  the  miknown  inscription  iu  the  palace  of  Jemschid  are 
in  the  same  characters,  and  are  probably  sacerdotal  and  secret ;  and  that 
the  word  Ogham  is  originally  Sanscrit,  and  signifies  "  mysterious  know- 
ledge." Colonel  Valiancy  has  found  many  similar  inscriptions  in  Ireland, 
though  as  yet  none  that  I  can  learn  have  been  met  with  among  the  wrecks 
of  former  ages  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  most  extraordinary  circnm- 
stance  is,  that  the  word  Ogham  still  continues  among  the  people  of 
Persia,  Indostan,  and  Ireland,  with  the  same  sacred  meaning  attached 
to  it. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  the  British  worship  of  inferior  spirits,  which 
now,  in  common  parlance,  are  in  these  occidental  climes  called  fairies. 
It  has  been  the  popular  belief  that  genii,  enchanters,  dwarfs,  fairies,  &c. 
were  introduced  into  the  West  by  ^e  crusaders,  on  returning  from  the 
East.  That  they  were  of  eastern  origin  may  be  admitted ;  and  is,  per- 
haps, admitted  on  all  hands.  But  it  has  been  fully  proved,  by  Mn 
Wharton  (see  his  observations  on  Spencers  Fairj'  Queen)  that  they  were 
established  in  some  parts  of  Europe  in  very  early  ages.  Mr.  Wharton 
supposes  that  they  were  confined  to  some  portions  only ;  and,  from  his 
observations,  we  may  gather  that  he  considered  them  as  almost  confined 
to  the  British  Isles  (the  ultima  Thule),  At  those  remote  ages,  they  were 
certainly  unknown  to  the  Gauls  or  Germans.  Such  superstitions,  handed 
down  by  constant  tradition,  are  more  prevalent  even  at  the  present  day, 
iu  Scotland,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part» 
of  Europe  ;  and  a  writer  of  some  eminence  asserts  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
they  were  "  familiar  to  the  valleys  of  Scotland  and  Danmonium,  when 
Gaul  and  Germany  were  unpeopled,  with  either  real  or  imaginary  beings." 
The  adoration  of  rivers,  fountains,  &c.  was  also  common  to  Britain  and 
the  East.  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  this  superstition 
grafted  on  their  mythology  also ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  evidence  to 
be  drawn  from  it  may  be  considered  less  weighty.  India,  Arabia,  and 
the  remoter  East  alone  seem  ever  to  have  paid  such  divine  honours  to 
rivers  and  fountains,  as  our  Druids  did  to  them  and  the  ocean.  In  each 
of  these  extreme  coimtrics,  the  superstition  is  not  yet  eradicated.  The 
Indiana  still  worship  their  Ganges  and  Indus.  The  sad  accounts  of  our 
missiouarics  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  They  have  seen  children  thrown 
into  their  waters  : — they  have  seen  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of  the  aged 
and  infi nn  left  to  die  upon  their  banks,  or  thrust  into  the  stream  as  a 
means  of  everlasting  salvation.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  re- 
mains of  the  superstition  is  not  yet  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the  vul- 
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gar  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  A  custom  still 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  latter  counties,  but  prevailed  more  generally 
in  the  18th  century,  of  resorting  at  stated  periods  to  various  brooks  and 
wells,  where  they  perform  certain  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  consecrated 
waters.  The  Highlander,  too,  still  talks  with  respect  of  the  genius  of  the 
sea,  refuses  to  bathe  in  a  fountain,  lest  the  spirit  thereof  should  be  offended ; 
and  mostly  prefixes  the  name  of  excellent  to  the  waters  of  his  rivers. 
The  superstitions  of  the  present  Danmonians  are  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Roman  Catholic  observances ;  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  darker 
ages,  dedicated  springs,  wells,  and  fountains  to  various  saints  :  there  are, 
indeed,  remnants  of  such  superstitions  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  I  will 
instance  only  three  distant  from  each  other,  and  all  distant  from  Danmo- 
nium.  They  are — St.  Ann  s  Well,  near  Nottingham  ;  Our  Lady's  Well, 
in  Birmingham ;  and  Holy  Well,  or,  St.  Winfred's  Well,  at  Holywell, 
Flintshire.  It  is,  however,  almost  universally  admitted,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  gathered  most  of  their  corruptions  from  the  early  Pagans.  Such 
rites  were,  doubtless,  first  adopted  with  good  intentions,  to  allure  the  Pa- 
gans to  the  faith ;  but,  like  other  cases  when  evil  has  been  done  that  good 
might  come,  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  means,  has  proved  to  be  evlL  Be 
this  as  it  may,  that  such  rites  and  worships  were  practised  by  the  Dniids, 
we  have  the  universal  testimony  of  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  Highlander,  the  superstitious  veneration  is  still 
more  Dniidic  than  Roman  Catholic.  The  worship  of  fountains  and 
rivers  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Arabians,  who,  in  common  with 
ourselves,  have  still  their  sinking  well  and  white  fountain.  There  is  no 
wonder  at  such  superstitions  obtaining  there,  in  those  dark  ages,  when 
the  primitive  traditions  of  a  Deity  were  forgotten.  The  "  wells  of  springing 
water  "  were  so  dear  to  them  in  the  thirsty  desart,  that  adoration  might 
easily  arise  from  reverence.  The  river  worship  of  the  Indians  seems  not 
so  easy  to  account  for,  though  rivers  and  fountains  of  water  must  have 
been  very  grateful  and  refreshing  to  them  in  their  torrid  clime.  But  the 
fact  of  the  Britons  thus  worshipping  rivers  and  brooks  is  still  more  unac- 
countable, unless  we  suppose  that  part  of  their  idolatry,  as  well  as  the 
others  we  have  adverted  to,  to  have  come  originally  from  the  East. 

I  next  come  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Druids,  and  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  mind  among  these,  is  that  most  awful  one  of  human 
sacrifices.  Dreadful  and  appalling  cruelty  was  as  much  their  characteris- 
tic as  mystic  wisdom  ;  and  so  refined  were  they  in  those  arts  of  blood 
that  to  the  superficial  mind  they  generally  appear  too  ignorant  and 
Brutish  to  have  been  possessed  of  those  higher  qualities  of  greatness  which 
history  accords  to  them.  This,  in  my  view,  marks  them  as  undoubtedly 
Hammonians;  and  most  probably  of  Cuthic  race.  To  the  skill  and 
mental  greatness  of  the  Hammonians  their  architectural  works  remaining 
at  the  present  day  bear  witness.  Their  Herculean  roads, — their  monu- 
ments, obelisks,  and  temples,  all  over  Asia, — thepyramids  of  Egypt, — 
the  treasury  of  Orchomenus, — the  isle  and  cave  of  Elephanto, — the  pagoda 
of  Elora, — the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycene, — Balbec, — Heliopolis  (whose 
temple  contained  stones,  weighing  1135  tons), — and  may  we  not  add 
Stonehenge  P  These  are  lasting  monuments  of  mental  greatness,  such  as 
no  other  people  have  left  behind  them.  But  against  these  same  people 
we  have  (he  testimony  of  history,  that  tbey  were  savage  and  cruel  in  the 
last  degi'ee.     According  to  Strabo,  they  delighted  in  human  sacrifices 
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and  human  carnage,  feeding  on  their  own  species.  According  to  Meia, 
they  put  their  friends  to  deaSi,  and  fed  on  their  entrails,  before  they  were 
emaciated  by  age  or  disease  :  and  TertuUian  also  mentions  their  killing 
men,  and  afterwards  feeding  on  their  flesh.  Such  cruelties,  joined  with 
such  greatness  of  mind,  I  cannot  read  of  as  possessed  by  any  other  tribe ; 
and,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  other  reasons,  I  suppose  that  men,  who 
could  dive  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  yet  invent  the  dreadful  holocaust, 
must  have  sprung  from  that  apostate  race. 

That  human  sacrifices  originated  in  corruptions  of  early  traditionary 
truth,  is  very  probable ;  and  apologists  (or  Dniidic  cruelties  have,  perhaps 
truly,  stated  that  such  sacrifices  originally  pointed  to  the  one  vicarious 
sacrifice  for  human  sins.  Mr.  Bryant  seems  to  consider  that  human 
sacrifices  were  most  practised,  if  they  did  not  originate,  among  the 
Canaanites  and  Phoenicians.  That  they  were  practised  there  to  a  great 
extent,  the  Scriptures  plainly  intimate.  They  were  practised  also  by  the 
Carthaginians,  a  colony  from  Tyre,  whose  Kronus  was  synonymous  with 
the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Melech  of  the  East.  The  Per- 
sians also  sacrificed  human  victims.  But  among  the  ruder  tribes  of 
Gomer  and  Javan  such  sacrifices  were  seldom  if  ever  practised,  till  ages 
subsequent  to  those  when  the  Dnuds  flourished  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  fire-worship  of  the  Persians  is  sufficiently  known.  The  Druids 
also  had  their  fire-worships,  and  sacred  fires.  In  the  old  Irish  glossary, 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  Druids  of  Ireland  used  to  light  two  solemn  fires 
every  year,  through  which  all  four-footed  beasts  were  driven,  as  a  preser- 
vative against  contagious  distempers.  The  Irish  Catholics  of  the  last 
generation,  retained  something  of  this  custom.  On  the  first  of  May,  a 
fire  was  kindled  in  the  milking  yard,  and  like  the  Canaanites  pasting 
through  the  Jire  to  Moloch,  men,  women,  and  children  had  to  pass 
through  or  leap  over  it  The  Irish,  and  the  Danmonians  also,  had  their 
sacred  fires  and  fire  feasts  in  November,  the  month  which  the  Persians 
called  Adwr,  or  fire,  and  in  which,  by  the  injunctions  of  Zoroaster^  the 
Magi  visited  the  temples  of  fire  with  great  solemnity.  But,  besides  the 
festal  fires,  which  were  common  to  both,  and  the  use  of  fires  by  one  as 
an  antidote  to  murrain  in  cattle,  and  by  the  other  as  a  recoverer  of  the 
sick,  there  was  another  point  of  resemblance  in  their  fire-worships,  which 
I  may  notice  before  that  part  of  the  subject  is  dismissed.  In  Britain, 
the  people  were  obliged  to  re-kindle  the  fires  in  their  own  houses  from 
the  holy  fires  of  the  Druids  ;  and  the  same  practice  still  exists  in  Per- 
sia, where,  once  a  year,  all  domestic  fires  are  extinguished,  and  the  peo- 
ple go  to  the  houses  of  the  priests  to  light  their  tapers  in  order  to  re-kindle 
them. 

I  will  next  turn  to  the  subject  of  divinations.  The  Chaldeans  and  the 
Peisian  Magi  were  both  fond  of  divining ;  and  Pomponius  Mela  tells  us 
that  the  Druids  possessed  the  same  art.  In  the  East  and  the  far  West  too, 
some  of  the  sources  of  prediction  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same, 
namely,  the  fall  of  the  sacrificed  victim,  the  convulsion  of  his  limbs,  or 
the  nature  and  position  of  his  entrails ;  and  the  neighing  or  prancing  of 
white  horses,  harnessed  to  a  consecrated  chariot.  Pliny,  ind^,  informs 
us  that  the  Druids  so  far  exceeded  the  Persians  in  magic,  that  he  should 
conceive  the  latter  to  have  learnt  the  art  in  Britain,  which  strong  expres- 
sion certainly  intimates  that  there  was  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
customs  of  the  two  people. 
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There  are  other  things  relating  to  their  religion  and  religious  obsen'ances 
in  which  the  Druids  bore  a  close  resemblance,  to  the  sacerdotal  orders  of 
the  East,  more  particularly  to  the  Persian  Magi. 

But  as  this  paper  is  already  longer  than  I  intended,  I  must  pass  them 
over  in  brief.  The  Primitive  Druids  held  it  as  one  of  their  doctrines 
tliat  the  Deity  was  not  to  be  imaged  by  any  human  figure.  The  early 
Chaldeans,  the  Chinese,  to  the  days  of  Confucius,  and  the  Magi  of  Persia, 
both  before  and  long  after  Zoroaster,  admitted  no  statues  into  their  tem- 
ples. The  Druids  worshipped  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven,  which  they 
symbolised  by  their  circular  temples ;  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  all  its 
host ;  and  the  Persians  held  that  the  whole  round  of  heaven  was  their 
Jupiter.  The  Druids  worshipped  in  the  open  air  or  uncovered  temples; 
the  Persians  did  tlie  same.  The  Druids  venerated  rocks ;  the  Persians 
maintained  that  their  god,  Mithras,  was  born  of  one.  The  Druids  main- 
tained the  transmigration  of  the  soul ;  the  Pythagoreans,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians  did  the  same.  The  Druids  reverenced  the  misseltoe ;  the 
Persians  reverenced  the  bursam.  The  Druids  paid  particular  veneration  to 
the  anguinura,  or  serpent  s  egg ;  the  Persians  worshipped  the  serpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  Mithras.  The  Druids  were  of  the  noblest  order  of  the 
state,  and  ranked  with  the  British  kings  ;  the  Magi  were  of  the  same,  and 
ranked  with  the  kings  of  Persia.  The  Druid  priest  was  clothed  in  white ; 
the  holy  vesture,  called  the  sagus,  was  white ;  the  sacrificial  bull  was 
white ;  the  oracular  horses  were  white.  The  Persian  Magus  was  likewise 
clothed  in  white;  the  horses  of  the  Magi  were  white;  the  kings  robes 
were  white  ;  and  so  were  the  trappings  of  his  horses. 

Other  resemblances  might  be  mentioned,  but  these,  I  think,  are  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose.  That  resemblances  so  numerous  between  oriental 
and  occidental  superstition  should  be  the  result  of  mere  accident,  passes, 
in  my  view,  the  bounds  of  credibility.  That  so  many  practices  and 
ceremonies  should  have  been  introduced  by  one  trading  nation  among 
another  whose  people  were  already  colonised  and  settled,  without  leaving 
among  them  even  the  rudiments  of  their  own  ancient  principles,  would 
argue  a  pliability  on  their  part,  such  as  we  have  no  instance  of  in  record. 
To  me  they  speak  plainly  of  identity  of  origin ;  and  point  us  to  the  East 
as  the  source  of  Druidism.  The  only  difficulty,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
after  all  the  contents  of  my  papers  are  looked  through  in  what  particular 
part  of  the  East  to  seek  for  their  progenitors.  This  subject  I  intend  to 
treat  of  in  another  paper  ;  and  that  will  close  the  series.'*^ 

^  I  am  sorry  that  I  canDot  acknowledge  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  good 
part  of  the  information  this  fourth  paper  contains.  I  derived  it  from  an  old 
book  I  have  in  my  possession,  which  has  lost  its  title  page.  But  from  internal 
evidence,  1  believe  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Polwhele. 
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Desultory  Thotights  and  Reflections,    By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
Small  8vo.  pp.  122.     London  :  Longmans. 

Books  of  fragmentary  detached  aphorisms  and  thoughts  have  always  been 
popular,  and  that  for  very  good  reasons.  The  neatness  and  insulated  beauty  of 
such  sentences  is  very  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and  gives  the  appearance  frequently 
of  depth  of  thought,  thereby  flattering  the  mental  powers  of  the  reaoer.  It 
seems  to  follow  from  this  view,  that  such  books  should  have  two  qualities :  first, 
that  of  great  aptness  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  careful  antithesis  and  balanc- 
ing of  clauses,  and,  secondly,  decided  originality;  for  nothing  is  so  stale  as  a 
stale  sentiment.  We  must  own  that  the  very  elegant  little  book  before  us  does 
not  seem  quite  so  preeminent  in  eithf'r  of  these  as  some  of  the  same  sort  which 
we  have  seen.  We  will  extract  a  few  of  Lady  Blessington's  aphorisms  to  justify 
our  sentence. 

*'  Happiness. — Happiness,  like  youth  and  health,  is  rarely  appreciated  until 
it  is  past.' 

Again: 

"  Happiness  consists  not  in  having  much,  but  in  being  content  with  little 
p.  13. 

"  CocRAOB. — Courage  defends  the  honour  of  man ;  modesty  guards  that  of 
woman.    P.  16. 

'*  PaiNciPLEs. — A  man  without  principles,  is  like  a  ship  without  a  compass 
P.  20. 

**  Faults. — We  are  more  prone  to  murmur  at  the  punishment  of  our  faults 
than  to  lament  them.     P.  34. 

**  Storms.    Storms  in  the  heart  generally  make  a  wreck  of  peace.    P.  69." 

Now  these  are  things  which  every  one  knew  before,  and  many  could  have 
expressed  far  better.    Some  of  the  sayings  are  borrowed ;  for  example^ 

**  We  give  credit  to  ourselves  for  just  as  much  goodness  as  we  ourselves  pos- 
sess,** was  remarked,  and  that  probably  not  for  the  first  time,  in  the  famous 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles ;  and  has  since  become  trite  enough. 

**  Wrfter.  When  Inanis  writes  history,  he  draws  on  his  imagination ;  and 
when  he  gives  us  poetry,  trusts  only  to  his  memory.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  identical  saying  which  Lord  Brougham  quotes 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  shew  how  often  Mr.  Sheridan  could  employ  with 
effect  the  same  stroke  of  wit 

Some  are  repeated :  which  in  so  small  a  book  seems  too  bad :  for  instance, 
in  p.  69,  we  have 

**  Sacrifices. — More  sacrifices  originate  in  ostentation  than  generosity, 
and  in  p.  85, 

"  Ostentation. — Ostentation  produces  more  sacrifices  than  generosity." 

But  we  must  do  justice  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  best  savings  in  the  book : 

"  Admiration. — Those  who  are  formed  to  win  general  admiration,  are  seldom 
calculated  to  bestow  individual  happiness. 

**  Reason. — Reason  dissipates  the  illusions  of  life,  but  does  not  console  us  for 
their  departure. 

**  Wit. — Wit  is  the  lightening  of  the  mind,  reason  the  sunshine,  and  reflection 
the  moon  light 

**  Errors. — They  who  weep  over  errors,  were  not  formed  for  crimes. 

**  Prodigals — Persons  who  never  learn  the  difference  between  a  shilling  and 
a  sixpence,  until  they  want  the  latter.*' 
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The  Triumph  of  Drake  ;  or,  the  Dawn  of  England's  Kaval  Power,  A 
Poem.  By  R.  Grymbald  Bigsby,  D.C.L.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  80.  Lon- 
don :   Hamilton  and  Co.     Nottingham  :  Allen. 

The  very  subject  of  this  poem  confines  the  range  of  the  aathor's  fancy  within 
narrow  limits.  We  might  imagine  sume  splendid  ode  in  language  gorgeous  and 
rare,  such  as  Gray  and  (occasionally)  Southey  have  built  up,  finding  its  way 
into  popular  favour,  and  even  winning  immortality,  on  such  a  subject  as  '  the 
Dawn  of  England's  Naval  Power; '  but  Dr.  Bigsby  has  not  attempted  this — he 
has  simply  given,  in  good  old  ballad  metre,  an  account  of  the  welcome  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  by  his  Sovereign  at  Deptford.  With  such  a  subject,  we  arc 
hardly  justified  in  pronouncing  upon  the  author's  poetical  talents.  What  we 
can  gather,  however,  we  will  set  down.  His  versincation  is  easy  and  flowing, 
with  very  few  deviations  from  strict  melody — his  language  is  well  chosen  and 
pleasing — and  the  impression  left  upon  us,  af^er  closing  his  book,  is,  *  would 
that  he  had  struck  into  deoper  waters,  and  made  nature  and  the  heart  of  man 
his  study  and  theme.*  There  is  (Dr.  Bigsby  will  pardon  us  for  saying  it)  more 
of  the  F.S.A.  in  his  verse,  than  can  ever  agree  with  true  poetry.  State  proces- 
sions and  costumes  cannot  be  described  too  accurately,  when  heraldry  or  anti- 
quarian research  are  the  presiding  pursuits;  but,  for  poetry,  give  us- the  woods 
and  fields— the  waters  and  the  sky — and  the  wonderful  heart  of  man,  woman, 
or  child,  in  its  varying  feelings,  moods,  and  influences:  and,  except  as  mirrors 
of  these  things,  or  things  like  these,  a  fig  for  all  the  satin  doublets  that  were 
ever  sung  or  soiled. 

We  should  much  wish  to  see  Dr.  Bigsby  write  on  kindlier  themes ;  and  some 
sort  of  second  sight  tells  us  that  we  may  some  day  see  that  wish  gratified. 


The  Pilgrim  of  Beauty,  and  other  Poems.     By  Samuel  Mullen.     8vo. 
pp.  132.     London  :  Clark,  Moorgate-street. 

Wk  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  volume.  The  principal  poem,  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  though  not  one  which  will  take  an  enduring  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  is  far  beyond  the  average  of  such  poems.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently taken  his  stanza  fresh  from  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  not  from  Byron. 
Some  of  his  lines  (especially  the  Alexandrines)  are  truly  Spenserian.  His  me- 
taphysics, however,  we  cannot  help  thinking  a  little  muddy,  and  sometimes  not 
expressed  in  the  best  possible  manner :  for  instance,  he  speaks  of 

*  the  unmeasured  circle  of  TO  BE  : ' 

and  '  An  isolated  feeling  of  TO  BE  :  * 

and  when  mingled  with  TO  COME,  

We  select  the  following  as  among  the  best  stanzas  in  the  poem : — 

A  river  through  the  living  landscape  roll'd. 

With  gpitccfui  sweeps  roeanderinff  to  and  fro, 

Whose  sparkling  waters  glow'd  Kke  bumi»h'd  gold. 

And  made  low  mn»ic  witn  their  rippling  flow  ; 

Clear  was  the  wave  ;  the  golden  sands  hclow 

With  precioQS  stones  were  staddod,  sparkling  bright, 

That  coruscations  evermore  did  throw. 

In  flashing  rays  of  many-coloorod  light. 

Which,  mellowed  by  the  wave,  flung  gladness  o'er  the  sight. 

Some  of  the  smaller  pieces  are  decidedly  good.  That  called  the  Dream  is  beau- 
tiful throughout;  we  must,  however,  ad:vise  Mr.  Mullen  to  tune  bis  ear  to  blank 
verse,  by  studying  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  for  all  his  lines  are  bacheiori.  I'here 
is  rather  t(»o  much  of  '  minstrels,'  <  harps,'  and  *•  roundelays  : '  surely  English 
Poetry  has  now  grown  out  of  these  leading  strings,  and  can  shift  for  herself. 

We  venture  to  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  love  quiet  and  pleasing  poetry. 
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Shakspeare  and  His  Friends  ;  or.  The  Golden  Age  of  Merry  England. 
3  vols.     London  :  Colburn. 

The.Youih  of  Shakspeare.     By  the  Author  of  "  Shakspeare  and  His 
Friends/*    3  vols.     London :  Colburn. 

These  are  two  charming  books.  We  opened  them,  expecting  to  be  disap- 
pointed; for  who  can  treat  worthily  of  one  so  vastly  above  the  intellectual  sta- 
ture of  common  men  as  was  their  illustrious  subject  ?  We  have  shut  them  in 
far  other  mood ;  for,  besides  having  lived  and  moved  during  their  perusal,  in 
the  brightest  age  of  England,  we  have  been  delighted  and  instructed  by  many 
beauties  scattered  through  the  narrative,  and  nice  strokes  of  character  hit  off  in 
deep  but  playful  thought,  which  (and  it  is  no  mean  praise)  seem  to  be  worthy 
steps  in  the  track  of  the  great  master  himself. 

To  those  who  wish  to  accompay  him  whose  name  is  the  greatest  literary 
glory  in  England,  from  his  very  birth  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  through  the  joys 
and  adventures  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  modest  excellence  of  his  youth,  to  the 
mature  triumphs  of  his  manly  genius,  these  volumes  will  prove,  or  we  are 
g^reatly  mistaken,  a  source  of  much  pleasant  thought.  Even  though  they  may 
not  in  all  points  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  writer,  yet  the  mood  of  mind  into 
which  they  will  be  cast  by  his  narrative,  will  enable  them  to  follow  out  their 
own  meditations  on  the  subject. 

Few  things  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
a  man  as  Shakspeare  lived.  When  we  reflect  that  his  works  and  thoughts  have 
become  inwoven  into  our  own  language  and  ideas,  that  his  choice  similitudes 
and  far-seeing  *  guesses  at  truth'  have  become  to  us  every-day  and  household 
words,  we  become  anxious  to  look  into  and  know  the  formation  and  growth  of 
such  a  mind ;  the  places  where  he  lived,  the  jtcenes  on  which  bis  eyes  looked 
and  from  which  beauty  flowed  into  his  opening  heart,  become  to  us  points  of 
almost  sacred  remembrance. 

To  us  there  is  hardly  a  dearer  spot  in  fair  England  than  that  chancel  in 
Stratford-upon-Avon  church.  The  churchyard  slopes  to  the  Avon.  Peacefully 
and  tenderly  does  that  famous  stream  glide  by  the  solemn  place.  'I'be  scenery 
around  is  quiet  but  beautiful.  Gentle  swells  and  falls,  and  willow-peopled 
meadows,  are  the  objects  on  which  the  eye  rests,  looking  country-ward ;  and 
town-ward,  many  a  substantial  dwelling,  cocival  with  the  glories  of  the  place. 
Between  these  two  prospects  the  spire  rises,  crowning  a  rich  and  massy  ]>ile  of 
church -architecture.  You  approach  it  by  an  ancient  walk  of  limes,  clipped  and 
curiously  interwoven  over-head.  Inside  you  pass  through  oak-carving,  and  by 
stately  tombs.  You  enter  the  chancel,  lofty  and  light,  with  full-embellished 
windows,  and  fair  proportions.  On  your  left,  somewhat  more  than  halfway 
up,  is  a  stone  half  length  in  an  arched  niche.  You  know  the  figure :  who  does 
not  ?  Beneath  your  feet  is  a  slab,  and  a  small  plate  let  into  it.  You  knew  the 
inscription— but  now  you  see  it.  Under  you  rests  one  who  has  formed  more  of 
your  mind  than  you  wot  of — the  parent  of  many  a  thought  which  you  call  your 
own.  The  lofty  benevolence  of  rrospero, — the  pure  gentleness  oi^  Mirauda, — 
Juliet  and  her  Komeo, — the  dreaming  moodiness  of  ilaralet, — the  lovely  lady 
married  to  the  Moor, — the  aged  exile  King, — with  all  their  companions,  joyous 
or  sad,  it  may  be  you  think  not  of  them,  you  feel  them  not :  but  the  power  of 
them  is  upon  you — truly  if  there  be  a  place  where  memory  strikes  one  dumb, 
the  present  is  over- borne  by  the  past,  the  material  by  the  spiritual,  it  is  that 
chancel  and  that  tomb. 

We  should  mention  that,  in  these  works,  we  are  besides  introduced  to  the 
worthies  of  the  bright  days  in  which  Shakspeare  lived.  Raleigh,  Sidney,  Cssex, 
Burghley,  Bacon,  of  the  Court;  of  Poets — Spenser,  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Beau- 
mont anci  Fletcher,  and  Donne ;  all  figure  in  the  narrative:  and,  *  lust  not  least,' 
there  arc  some  good  touches  of  the  stately  Queen  Be!»s  herself. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

FOSSIL    INFUSORIA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Geological 
Society,  for  1839: 

The  Council  have  adjudged  the  WoUaston  medal  for  the  present  year  to 
Professor  Ehrenberg,  for  his  discoveries  respecting  fossil  Infusoria  and  other 
microscopic  objects  contained  in  the  materials  of  the  earth's  strata.  We  all 
recollect  the  astonishment  with  which,  nearly  three  years  ago,  we  received  the 
assertion,  that  large  masses  Qf  rock,  and  even  whole  strata,  are  composed  of  the 
remains  of  microscopic  animals.  This  assertion,  made  at  that  time  by  Professor 
Ehrenberg,  has  now  not  only  been  fully  confirmed  and  very  greatly  extended  by 
him,  but  it  has  assumed  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  striking 
geological  truths  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  our  time :  for  the  connec- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  the  earth  with  its  condition  at  former  periods  of  its 
history,  a  problem  now  always  present  to  the  mind  of  the  philosophical  geolo- 
gist, receives  new  and  unexpected  illustration  from  these  researches.  Of  aboat 
eighty  species  of  fossil  Infusoria  which  have  been  discovered  in  various  strata, 
almost  the  half  are  species  which  still  exist  in  the  waters :  and  thus  these  forms 
of  life,  so  long  overlooked  as  invisible  specks  of  brute  matter,  have  a  constancy 
and  durability  through  the  revolutions  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  denied  to 
animals  of  a  more  conspicuous  size  and  organization.  Again,  we  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  receive  new  confirmations  of  our  well-established  geological  doctrines, 
that  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  produces  inns  little  surprise ;  but  if  this 
were  not  so,  we  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  one  feature  of  Prof.  Ehren- 
berg's  discoveries ; — that  while  the  microscopic  contents  of  th<:  more  recent 
strata  are  all  freshwater  Infusoria,  those  of  the  chalk  are  bodies  (Peridiniumf 
Xanthidium,  Fucoidet,)  which  must,  or  at  least  can,  live  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Nor  has  Prof  Ehrenberg  been  content  with  examining  the  rocks  in 
which  these  objects  occur  During  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  pursuing  a 
highly  interesting  series  of  researches  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  what 
manner  these  vast  masses  of  minute  animals  can  have  been  accumulated.  And 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  is,  that  these  creatures  exist  at  present  in  such  abun- 
dance, under  favourable  circumstances,  that  the  difficulty  disappears.  In  the 
Public  Garden  at  Berlin  he  found  that  workmen  were  employed  for  several  days 
in  removing  in  wheelbarrows  masses  which  consisted  entirely  of  fossil  Infusoria. 
He  produced  from  the  living  animals,  in  masses  so  large  as  to  be  expressed  in 
pounds,  tripoli  and  polishing  slate  similar  to  the  rocks  from  which  he  had  ori- 
ginally obtained  the  remains  of  such  animals ;  and  he  declares  that  a  small  rise 
in  the  price  of  tripoli  would  make  it  worth  while  to  manufacture  it  from  the 
living  animals  as  an  article  of  commerce.  These  results  are  only  curious ;  but 
his  speculations,  founded  upon  these  and  similar  facts,  with  respect  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  rocks,  for  example,  polishing  slate,  the  silicious  paste  called 
heiselgiihry  and  the  layers  of  flint  in  chalk,  are  replete  with  geological  instruction. 

As  the  discoveries  of  Prof.  Ehrenberg  are  thus  full  of  interest  for  the  geologi- 
cal speculator,  so  have  they  been  the  result,  not  of  any  fortunate  chance,  but  of 
great  attainments,  knowledge,  and  labour.  The  author  of  them  had  made  that 
most  obscure  and  difficult  portion  of  natural  history,  the  infusorial  animals,  his 
study  for  many  vears;  had  travelled  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea  in  order  to  observe  them;  and  had  published  (in  conjunction  with 
Prof.  Miiller)  a  work  far  eclipsing  anything  which  had  previously  appeared 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  thus  prepared,  that  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of  fossil  Infusoria,  (which  was  done  in 
June,  1836,  by  M.  Fischer)  he  was  able  to  produce,  not  loose  analog^ies  and  inse- 
cure conjectures,  but  a  clear  determination  of  many  species,  many  of  them 
already  familiar  to  him,  although  hardly  ever  seen  perhaps  by  any  other  eye. 
The  animals  (for  he  has  proved  them  to  be  animals,  and  not,  as  others  had 
deemed  them,  plants)  consist,  in  the  greater  number  of  examples,  of  a  staff-like 
silicious  case,  with  a  number  of  transverse  markings;  and  these  cases  appear  in 
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many  instances  to  make  up  vast  masses  by  mere  accumulation  without  any 
change.  Whole  rocks  are  composed  of  these  minute  cuirasses  of  crystal  heaped 
togeUier.  Prof.  Ehrenberg  himself  has  examined  the  microscopic  products  of 
fifteen  localities,  and  is  still  employed  in  extending  his  researches;  and  we 
already  see  researches  of  the  same  kind  undertaken  by  others,  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  shew  us  that  this  new  path  of  investigation  will  exercise  a  powerful  influ. 
ence  upon  the  pursuits  of  geologists.  We  are  sure  therefore  that  we  have  acted 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the  honoured  Donor  of  the  medal,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  science,  which  we  all  in  common  seek  to  promote,  in  assign- 
ing the  Wollaston  medal  to  Prof.  Ehrenberg  for  these  discoveries. 


THE    RAPHAEL  TAPESTRIES. 

Action  of  Light  and  Air. — The  restoration  of  colour  effected  in  these  tapes- 
tries, (which  were  exhibited  in  London  last  summer)  by  exposure  to  light  and 
air,  is  described  by  their  proprietor,  Mr.  Trull,  of  Coventry,  to  be  truly  astonish- 
ing. The  greens,  which  had,  during  exclusion  from  these  agents,  become  blue, 
have  now  recovered  their  original  tints  i  the  gold  has  become  more  clear  and 
bright :  the  flesh  which  had  become  almost  white,  has  recovered  its  high  tint 
and  deep  shadow  ;  in  one  subject,  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  large  masses  of  blue 
cloud-like  appearance  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  a  range  of  mountain 
sceneiy  has  come  in  view.  In  this  day,  when  the  action  of  light  is  becoming  so 
important  in  the  arts,  these  particulars  are  highly  interesting. 


INFANT  SCHOOLS   OF   HORTICULTURE   AND   AGRICULTURE    IN   FRANCS. 
(C(^piedfrom  the  Labourer's  Friends'  Magaxineffar  April,  1999.J 

An  estalftishment  has  lately  been  fanned  in  the  department  of  Gard,  for  giving 
practical  lessons  in  horticulture  and  a^culture  to  children.  Full  success  has 
attended  the  attempt,  and  the  example  is  about  to  be  followed  in  other  quarters. 
Two  acres  of  empty  land  were  divided  into  nursery,  corn  land,  flower  gardens, 
and  kitchen  garaens.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  assist  in  con- 
veying instruction  to  the  children,  or  in  smoothing  their  progress.  A  regular 
instructor  is  appointed,  who  gives  lessons  on  gardening,  in  which  he  is  aided  by 
the  cultivators  who  live  near.  The  Mayor  and  the  CuH;  employ  their  influence 
in  putting  aside  such  obstacles  as  prejudice  or  long  established  custom  might 
throw  in  their  way.  The  forest  ranger  is  useful  in  pointing  out  the  exact  state 
of  the  laws  respecting  trees,  and  the  proprietors  of  land  supply  seed,  com  and 
flowers.  Half  of  the  produce  is  given  up  to  the  instructor,  a  portion  of  the 
other  half  is  distributed  as  a  recompence  amongst  the  pupils,  and  the  remainder 
is  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  After  some  time  a  considerable  sum  is 
raised  from  these  sales,  the  money  is  laid  out  in  defraying  the  general  expenses, 
in  purchasing  tools,  in  providing  seed  witliout  being  indebted  fbr  it  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  proprietors,  and  in  increasing  the  emoluments  of  the  instructor. 
The  little  farm  is  thus  found  to  advance  rapidly  to  perfection,  and  in  a  short 
time  is  the  most  productive  spot  of  ground  in  the  country ;  of  course  it  is  under- 
stood  that  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  pupils ;  were  it  otherwise,  the  object  of 
the  institution  would  be  entirelv  lost,  as  practical  instruction  would  no  longer 
be  given.  These  infant  schools  for  horticulture  an^  agriculture  are  on  the 
increase  in  France. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   MINERAL  TAR   OR   PYROLIGNEOUS  LIQUOR,  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION    OF   WALLS   OF   MASONRY,  OR   OF  MUD. 

When  the  walls  are  thoroughly  dry,  towai'ds  the  end  of  summer  (having  pre- 


viously  been  either  newly  built  or  put  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair),  they 
to  be  coated  over,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  with  the  tar.  The  last  coat,  immedi- 
ately  when  put  on,  mav  be  powdered  with  sand ;  and  this,  when  solidified,  may 
be  whitewashed.  In  France,  earthen  walls,  and  the  walls  of  courtyards  and  ter- 
races, are  treated  in  this  manner,  and  so  rendered  of  great  durability. — (AmuUM 
d£9  Ponis  et  Chau$$ees^  as  quoted  in  the  Frank.  Jour,  vol.  xxii.  p.  264-^ Gardener's 
Magazine.) 
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THE   SLAVE   TRADE. 

There  is  hardly  one  achie¥ement  on  which  we  English  so  much  pride  oarselvet 
in  modern  times  as  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Even  those  who  are  too 
sensitive  or  gentle-hearted  to  enter  into  the  triumphs  which  we  have  achieved 
by  arms,— or  whose  taste  is  not  enough  cultivated  to  appreciate  our  superiority 
in  arts, — can  congratulate  each  other  and  themselves  on  being  of  that  nation 
who  first  acknowledged  the  negro  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  Now  if  the  work 
were  fully  done,  or  even  if  any  step  had  been  taken  towards  an  object  fraught 
with  such  blessed  consequences  towards  an  oppressed  portion  of  our  race,  some 
boasting,  or  rather  some  triumphant  thankfulness  might  be  just  and  natural. 
Bat  how  does  every  such  feeling  become  instantly  staunched,  when  we  learn 
the  astounding  facts,  which  are  detailed  to  us  respecting  the  Slave  Trade  by 
Mr.  Buxton,  one  of  its  firmest  opponents !  when  we  find  that  while  we  have 
been  legislating,  the  trade  has  been  advancing ;  that  while  we  have  made  it 
illegtUj  we  have  been  taking  off  from  it  the  restrictions  as  well  as  the  sanction  of 
law ;  that  the  abominable  traffic  is  more  flourishing,  more  sanguinary,  more 
eagerly  pursued,  than  at  any  time  within  record!  And  how  is  our  national 
pnde  further  humbled  when  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  unhappj  slaves 
are  purchased,  not  with  money,  but  with  gowls  manufactured  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  unfit  for  any  other  purpose,  in  Lancashire  and  Glasgow  ! ! 

The  facts  make  it  appear  that  the  present  annual  transportation  of  slaves  from 
Africa  to  the  New  World  is  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  210,000:  and  that 
goods  were  manufactured  in  Lancashire  alone,  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
187,000  of  this  number,  and  intended  for  that  purchase,  during  the  year  1836! 
And,  besides,  from  the  circumstance  above  mentioned,  (the  legal  restrictions 
being  taken  off),  the  crowding  on  the  voyage,  the  cruelty  exercised  in  capture 
and  during  the  changing  hands,  furnish  us  with  accounts  of  distress  and  mortal- 
itv  more  plentiful  and  more  heart-rending  than  at  any  time  when  the  sympathies 
of  all  England  were  aroused. 

The  question  then  is,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Without  doubt,  the  miserable 
inefficiency  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments,  since  the  treaties  re- 
specting the  Slave  Trade  have  been  made,  has  been  at  the  root  of  the  mischief. 
But  while  our  own  commercial  districts  are  ministering  to  foreign  baseness,  are 
we  not  also  deeply  involved  ?  When  the  midnight  African  marauder  is  fattening 
upon  the  fruits  of  English  labour — when  the  British  merchant  has  tempted  the 
illegal  dealer,  and  the  illegal  dealer  has  tempted  the  slave-hunter,  and  the  slave- 
hunter  has  murdered  his  hundreds,  and  overthrown  the  labours  of  missionaries 
and  philanthropists — and  when  the  cry  ascends  to  Heaven  from  lone  ships  on 
the  waters,  of  masses  of  human  beings,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  aged  and 
infant,  the  living  and  the  dying,  chained  naked  and  bleeding  together  in  their 
dark  and  choking  prisons,— AT  WHOSE  DOOR  WILL  THE  VENGEANCE 
LIE? 

This  is  not  a  party  matter — it  is  a  political  one,  inasmuch  as  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  of  Christians  is  jeoparded  by  it.  It  is  a  religious  question, 
inasmuch  as  every  denomination  of  Christians  is  alike  interested  in  it. — Eng- 
land, should  not,  now  that  Mr.  Buxton's  book  is  published,  allow  it  to  rest  one 
year  longer  in  silence. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

Again,  while  the  National  Education  question  is  pending,  we  would  express 
our  opinion,  in  hopes  that  some  may  be  induced  to  take  it  up  and  forward  it. 
that  some  well  organized  system  of  inspection  would  be,  at  the  present  time,  the 
fairest  and  most  feasible  way  of  meeting  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject. 
Government  should  not  so  much  establish,  as  endeavour  to  right  what  is  esta- 
blished. In  the  present  state  of  toleration  and  liberty,  no  general  system  will 
ever  succeed :  but  it  strikes  us  that  much  good  might  be  eflected  by  School 
Commissioners  of  each  denomination,  who  might  inspect,  report,  recommend 
grants  or  their  discontinuance,  as  in  each  case  should  seem  fit.  If  these  were 
to  be  the  agents  of  a  Central  Board,  fairly  chosen,  and  to  be  the  ultimate  re- 
ferees in  each  case,  we  think  the  system  might  be  worked, — and  we  see  not  how 
else. 
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NOTTINGHAM   AND   DERBY   RAILWAY. 

The  Vapour  Kioff  is  extending  bis  dominions.  Already  we  are  tied  to  our 
neighbour  Derby,  by  an  iron  thread,  and  soon  an  electric  spark  may  touch  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  at  the  same  point  of  time.  The  readers  of  Mediterranea 
(by  which  name  you  probably  do  not  know  this  Miscellany,  but  we  do«  being  in 
her  secrets,  and  having  been  present  at  her  christening)  may  now  be  whizzed 
by  our  Castle,  and  the  poetic  (xrove  of  Clifton,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sylvan  Der- 
went,  while  perusing  one  of  Mr.  Featberstone's  tales,  or  a  chapter  on  Poetry. 

So  wrote  we — and  tried.  Oh !  spare  our  limbs — shake  us  not  into  utter  un- 
consciousness— why,  as  to  penuina^  our  book  is  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere, 
in  a  moment ;  and  that  great  oval  space,  made  to  let  in  sun  in  June,  and  snow 
in  December,  is  twisting  and  turning  about  into  ellipses  of  all  eccentricities. 
*  Not  a  very  pleasant  motion,'  we  exclaim  to  our  next  neighbour ; — no  answer, 
except  a  mutual  collision,  any  thing  but  friendly.  He  appears  angry — is  evi- 
dently remonstrating — ^but  not  a  sound  we  can  hear. 

For  'tis  thump,  thamp,  jolt,  jolt. 
Snort,  snort,  away — 

No  readinj^  and  no  speaking  is  there 
On  the  iron  way. 
However,  let  us  hope  matters  will  alter  as  the  rails  wear  level,  and  they  learn 
not  to  deafen  the  passengers  with  that  awful  shrilling  of  steam  in  the  station 
yard.  On  the  Great  Western  (the  finest  railroad  in  the  world)  there  is  none  of 
all  this ;  no  noise  at  starting,  no  jolting  while  on  the  road  :  you  seat  yourself 
and  are  carried  twenty-three  miles  (to  Maidenhead)  in  forty  minutes,  while  yon 
hardly  discover  that  you  are  moving,  and  can  disburden  yourself  of  all  you  have 
to  say  without  any  uncomfortable  exertion. 

TELESCOPIC  OBJECTS. JULY. 

Venus. — This  beautiful  planet  will  shine  brilliantly  in  the  west  after  sunset 
during  the  whole  of  the  month.  On  the  Mth,  at  44  min.  after  1  in  the  after- 
noon, she  will  be  distant  from  the  moon  \(f  south,  and  on  the  28th  will  obtain 
her  greatest  eastern  elongation  near  r  Leonis. 

The  star  y^  Sagittarii  will  be  occulted  by  the  moon  on  the  23rd,  the  immer- 
sion taking  place  at  8  hrs.  21  min.,  and  the  emersion  at  9  hrs.  9  min.  p.  bi. 

Saturn  will  be  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  midnight  sky.  His  ring  attained 
its  maicimum  visible  elfipticity  in  June,  the  minor  axis  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  year  1847,  when  the  planet  will  be  seen 
in  telescopes  of  ordinary  power,  attended  by  his  satellites,  but  without  his  rings. 

GAMBARTS,  OR  BIELA'S  COMET. 

Hithttto  (June  5th)  no  account  has  been  received  from  any  observatorr  of  the  3rd  appearance  of 
this  comet  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  sphere.  Being  considerably  fainter  than  Encke's,  which  return, 
ed  last  year,  and  appearing  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  may  account  for  its  not 
having  been  recognised  in  England.  On  no  one  day  has  it  risen  more  than  62  mmutt- s  before  the 
sun.  This,  addend  to  (he  illuminated  atmosphere  of  the  spring  months,  would  prevent  the  disooyerj 
oi  objects  far  brighter  than  Oambart's  comet.  Probably  the  comet  may  have  been  seen  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro or  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  accounts  have  not  reached  our  inland.  This  was  the  case  in  169S. 
when  M.  Marotti  dJsoovered  Encke's  comet,  in  South  America,  though  it  was  not  seen  in  Enf^Und 
during  that  year.  J.  R  H. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT,  from  Mat  21,  to  Juke  20. 

Altboogfa  the  last  report  eoadaded  with  warm  brillUtit  weather,  the  preMnt  one  brgiaa  whh  exactly  the  revene. 
The  wind  prrrsUed  rrom  the  notlh  and  north-wcit  briagiiic  eztrene  ciddncM  for  the  leaMii.  aiid  on  the  SSud  Mve- 
ral  ttonsa  of  hail  and  driring  rain.  Go  the  SSth  the  wind  slipped  into  the  north-eaat.  and  the  dafly  temperatwre 
was  eoaaequently  mneh  improved,  but  itill  Uie  ni^ti  and  raominn  were  very  rold.  The  baTometer  beii^  ttemij 
and  father  high,  no  rahi  fell,  ao  that  vegetation  was  almo«t  at  a  atand-ttill.  The  wind  shifted  to  the  aonth-wett  oa  the 
7ib,  after  whieh  the  weather  became  altogether  mneh  flner,  bot  ttill  the  rain,  though  sometimes  promised,  descended 
not.  On  the  19th,  the  thermometer  rose  to  73*.  and  in  the  ereninc  the  clunds  became  verv  black,  haying  a  little  the 
appearanos  of  thnnder,  bnt  onlv  a  few  faint  Sauea  of  lichtnbg  followed.  The  wind  suddenly  sprang  np  ttcm  the 
north,  and  lo  great  was  iu  effect  noon  the  atmosphere,  taat  on  the  IStlOhe  thermometer  never  ro«e  aborc  MT,  being 
a  dimlnmion  of  99*  in  one  day.  In  the  evening  it  rained  heavily  for  a  snort  time,  attended  with  distant  thnnaer,  aa 
aecompaaiment  UtUe  ezpecteo,  eonsidering  the  coldneia  of  the  weather,  and  the  unvaried  doodineas  of  the  sky.  Bat 
in  a  nortb-caat  wind,  it  sometimes  will  thndder  under  such  drcnmstances,  and  indeed  the  most  violent  and  lonnest 
thunder  storma  ars  eommonljr  from  that  qnarter.  On  the  14th  it  thundered  acain,  distantly,  an«t  the  rain  deaeended 
very  fredy  for  aeveral  hours,  which  waa  IbUowed  by  another  copious  fall  of  rain  in  the  night  The  15th,  Itith  and  17lli 
were  dry  6xie  daya,  with  an  easterly  wind,  th"  donda  on  the  latter  day  threatening  thonder.  Bnt  the  threat  waa 
not  put  Into  execution  till  the  18th,  when  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  storm  were  exhibited  early  in  the  morning.  At 
the  day  advanced  the  donds  became  more  dense,  and  the  thunder  began  to  be  heard  abont  two  o'Clock  The  atona 
took  a  direction  nearly  aonth  to  north,  and  thoogh  it  did  not  pasa  ouite  centrally  over  Nottingham,  the  lightning  was 
estremdy  vivid,  and  in  aeveral  instancea  folk>wed  in  a  few  seeonda  oy  the  thuBdcr.  The  rain  waa  not  very  h^vy,  bat 
it  lasted  nearly  three  honra.  The  19th  and  90th,  flue  hot  days,  the  thermometer  on  the  90th  at  three  orClock.  atsad. 
ingat  74». 

The  ooptoua  rains  of  last  week,  and  the  warm  weather  whieh  ha«  followed,  have  given  a  wonderful  hnpiilse  to  veg»> 
tation,  aiul  changed  the  lean  of  a  bad  year  iuto  the  Irapes  of  a  good  one.  So  great  an  improvement  within  five  or  six 
day*  kaa  seldom  been  e^ibilcd.     A  day  seems  almost  to  staudfor  a  week. 
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Very  genlle. 

Gentle. 

Gentle. 

Mod.  britk. 

Mod.  brisk. 

Brisk. 

Brisk. 

Mod.  Brisk. 

Moderale. 

Gentle. 
Very  gentle. 
Genlle. 
Strong. 
Mod.  brisk. 

Brisk. 
Very  hrisk. 
Very  brisk. 
Moderate. 

Brisk. 
Mod.  hrisk. 
Moderale. 

Mod.  brisk. 
Moderate. 

Gentle. 

Genlle. 

1 

Sun,  very  cloudy. 

Generally  cloudy,  and  few  breaks  of  sun. 

Sub  and  light  elouds,  a  little  rain  at  4  p.m. 

Generally  overcast,  a  Utile  hail  and  rain  at  10  a.m. 

Sun,  many  large  clouds. 

Sun,  and  light  clouds. 

Sun,  and  ligbt  clouds. 

Sun,  and  light  clouds. 

Sun,  neariy  cloudless. 

Suu,  very  cloudy. 

Overcast  a.u  ,  sun,  and  light  clouds  p.m. 

Sun  and  light  clouds. 

Sun.  many  light  clouds,  rain  at  yj  p.m. 

Rain  all  Jay,  heavy  A.«. 

Rain  lill  9  a.u..  cleared  off  to  sun  and  large  clouds. 

Sun,  very  cloudy,  smart  shower  at  IIJ  ..ii. 

Sun  and  light  clouds. 

Sun  and  showers  a.m.,  overeosl,  small  rain  p.s. 

Generally  cloudy. 

Sun,  large  while  rocky  clouds. 

Sun,  wiih  showers,  very  clundy. 

Sun,  very  cloudy,  overcast  morning  and  evening. 

Sun.  generally  cloudy. 

Overcast,  small  rain  ;  thunder  slurm  at  Slj  P.M. 

Heovv  rains  ihroughout  the  day. 

Overcast,  with  breaks  of  sun. 

Sun,  with  many  ligbt  clouds. 

Sun,  witb  many  large  while  elouds. 

San,  clondy,  thunder  with  heavy  rains  at  3  and  8  f.x. 

San,  with  many  lariie  clouds. 

Sun,  very  many  ligbt  clouds,  ovprcast  at  times. 
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SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

No.  I. 

No  one  who  has  not  visited  Switzerland  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  varied 
and  impressive  scenery  with  which  it  ahounds ;  theix)  are,  however,  few 
spots  more  heauliful,  even  in  that  land  of  fairy  loveliness,  than  the  village 

of  B ,  situated  near  the  Lake  of  Thun,  and  boasting  all  that  an 

artist's  brightest  visions  could  conceive.  The  dii^tant  snow-capped  moun- 
tains present  a  fine  contrast  with  the  highly  cultivated  country  in  which 

the  village  of  B is  situated,  while  the  clear  blue  Lake  seems  alive 

with  the  many  pleasure  boats,  with  their  white  sails.  Though  not  distant 
from  the  much  frequented  public  road,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most 
fashionable  tourists — indeed  it  was  to  an  accident  that  I  owed  my 
acquaintance  with  it. — It  was  on  a  lovely  summer  morning  that  I  left 
Berne,  where  I  had  been  staying  some  days  intending  to  visit  Lake  Thun, 
and  hired  a  char  a  banc  for  the  trip ;  I  had  never  before  entered  one  of 
these  conveyances,  common  as  I  found  them.  I  was  very  much  annoyed 
at  finding  that  all  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  was  lost  to  me  firom  the 
leather  (with  which  half  the  vehicle  was  covered)  cfibctualty  opposing  an 
obstacle  to  my  curiosity. — The  driver  either  could  not  or  would  not 
understand  my  request,  that  the  covering  should  be  unfastened,  which 
I  had  been  told  was  easily  effected  ;  the  reason  of  this  was  soon  apparent, 
as  the  horse  shyed  at  every  thing,  and  the  driver  seenoed  to  be  in  fear  of 
the  consequences,  often  lamenting  that  he  feared  we  should  not  reach  the 
Lake ;  indeed  our  progress  was  often  so  slow  that  it  was  evening  when 

we  arrived  at  the  village  of  B .  This  had  not  been  my  first  intention, 

but  necessity  made  me,  without  knowing  what  accommodations  might  be 
procured,  accede  to  staying  at  least  the  night  there.    On  reaching  one  of 
the  inns  we  learnt  that  there  was  not  anv  prospect  of  much  comfort,  the 
N   3 
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inn,  with  its  large  garden,  was  crowded  with  guests,  it  seemed  a  scene  of 
general  rejoicing, — some  were  dancing,  others  either  promenading  or 
chatting  in  gay  groups.  Apart  from  the  rest  stood  a  young  man  :  on  his 
ann  leant  quite  a  girl,  both  excited  my  attention  as  I  sat  alone  in  the 
small  room,  which  after  some  little  demur  had  been  given  up  to  me, 
while  the  landlord  (the  only  person  who  seemed  able  for  one  moment  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  the  scene  of  festivity)  went  to  ask  if  the  pastor 
could  let  me  have  a  lodging  for  one  night.  I  found  this  was  a  common 
request  when  the  inns  at  any  place  were  unable  to  accommodate  travellers. 
The  answer  was  favourable,  and  Monsieur  Herault  himself  accompanied 
the  landlord,  and  entreated  me  to  favour  him  with  my  company, — after 
all  due  acknowledgments,  my  thoughts  recurred  to  the  festivities  at 
which  I  had  been  gazing  a  moment  before.  I  enquired  the  reason  of 
the  fete  :  my  companion  smiled, — "  You  are  a  stranger,"  he  said,  "and  per- 
haps would  like  to  witness  some  of  the  amusements;  there  are  many 
things  connected  with  this  fete  of  a  painful  nature,  and  those  for  whom 
this  joy  exists  most,  amid  their  happiness  have  many  sad  thoughts;  but 
now  we  will  mix  with  them,  and  if  you  feel  interested  1  will  this  evening 
give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  their  history." 

When  we  entered  the  garden  the  minister  was  greeted  with  every 
token  of  respect,  and  having  offered  me  his  arm,  he  bent  his  steps 
to  where  the  couple  I  have  before  mentioned  still  stood;  and  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  more  closely  observing  those  who  had  at  first 
attracted  my  notice.  Handsome  as  the  features  of  the  young  man 
were,  there  was  such  an  air  of  deep  melancholy  in  bis  large  dork 
eyes,  and  his  whole  appearance  spoke  so  forcibly  of  past  sufferings, 
both  mental  and  bodily,  that  the  emotion  he  excited  was  not  admira- 
tion, but  interest  and  pity.  His  companion  was  extremely  lovely, 
which  is  very  far  from  common  in  Switzerland ;  much  as  Swiss  beauty 
is  talked  of,  it  certainly  is  an  imaginary  attribute,  as  every  one  travelling 
in  Switzerland  must  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  Swiss  women, 
as  they  in  general  are,  and  the  standard  he  had  fancied ;  but  there  was  an 
air  of  extreme  softness  in  the  young  girl,  and  a  delicacy  of  figure  which  I 
bad  seldom  before  seen  in  her  countrywomen  :  they  both  started  at  our 
approach,  and  a  faint  smile  passed  over  the  varilose  worn  countenance  of 
the  young  man.  "Carl !  "  said  my  companion,  in  a  kind  tone,  then  added 
a  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  I  turned  away  to  allow  him  to  speak  to 
them,  and  was  amusing  myself  with  watching  the  gracefulness  of  every 
movement  of  the  dancers,  when  I  was  joined  by  Monsieur  Herault,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  neat  Parsonage,  and  after  supper  he  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  couple  who  had  so  interested  me : — "  Carl  Weimcr 
and  Marie  Charmotte  had  from  infancy  been  playfellows,  though  Carl 
was  some  few  years  the  senior  of  his  little  playmate,  yet  it  was  merely  a 
sufficient  difference  to  make  him  act  the  protector.  Marie  had  always 
been  the  favourite  of  her  young  companion,  she  was  like  him  an  only 
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child^  and  they  lived  so  near  each  other  that  the  children  were  nearly  as 
much  in  the  home  of  the  other  as  in  that  of  their  own.     With  their  years 
their  affections  seemed  hut  to  increase.     Carl  would  hrave  almost  impos- 
sibilities for  one  bright  smile  fix>m  Marie,  then  the  village  belle ;  for  her 
were  his  spoils  in  the  chase  brought,  and  he  would  speak  of  his  dangers^ 
but  to  have  the  delight  of  seeing  the  extreme  interest  she  took  in  his 
exploits.     It  was  soon  known  Uiat  Marie  would  become  the  bride  of 
Carl,  and  both  were  such  general  favourites  that  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  rejoice  in  their  happiness;  but  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  destroyed 
their  prospects.     Monsieur  Grashohz   was  the  owner  of  a  large   por- 
tion of  the  village^  and  among  other  farms  that  of  Weimer  belonged 
to  him.    Educated  in  Paris,  from  his  infancy,  M.  Grasholtz  was  at  three- 
and-twenty  a  sensualist,  with  all  the  foppery  of  a  Parisian  beau.   He  saw 
Marie,  and  thought  he  did  her  much  honour  in  naming  her  the  beauty 
of  the  village.  Whenever  he  met  her  he  took  care  to  evince  his  admiration 
in  a  manner,  from  which  the  pure  mind  of  the  gentle  girl  revolted  with 
disgust ;  on  one  occasion  Marie  had  remained  at  a  friend  s  house  later 
than  she  intended,  and  evening  was  already  closing  around  as  she  bent 
her  steps  homewards,  but  she  was  accustomed  to  rove  on  her  native  hills 
and  felt  no  alarm  ;  she  had  nearly  reached  her  father's  cottage,  when  she 
met  M.  Grasholtz,  she  would  have  passed  him  but  he  put  himself  before 
her,  and  resolutely  opposed  her  intention,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone  of 
familiar  gallantry.     Marie  again  attempted  to  pass,  and  her  persecutor 
again  stopped,  and  was  passing  his  arm  round  her  slight  waist  with  an 
entreaty  that  she  would    not  be  so  alarmed.     Marie,  now   seriously 
frightened,  disengaged  herself  from  his  clasp,  and  screamed  repeatedly, — 
a  moment  after  and  Carl  was  by  her  side,  his  eyes  flashing  fire  at  the 
insult  offered  to  Marie.     Monsieur  Grasholtz  enraged  at  the  interference 
of  Carl,  haughtily  persisted  in  his  attentions  to  the  trembling  girl,  and 
the  next  moment  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  nervous  arm  of  the 
young  mountaineer, — the  oaths  of  vengeance  w^re  not  loud  but  deep  on 
the  part  of  M.  Grasholtz,  and  too  soon  were  the  effects  felt  by  the  family  of 
Carl,  every  species  of  annoyance  in  his  position  of  landlord  was  exhausted, 
and  still  they  seemed  unhurt,  yet  a  bad  harvest  reduced  them  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  rent  of  the  farm  could  not  be  paid.     Weimer,  with  a  pride 
that  nothing  could  quench,  condescended  not  to  complain ;  but  each 
succeeding  day  saw  his  brow  more  clouded  by  deep  and  secret  care. — 
The  preparations  for  Carl's  wedding  went  on,  and  at  length  the  night 
preceding  their  marriage-day  arrived ;   Carl  was  in  high  spirits,  but  his 
father  sat  apart  from  the  scene  of  festivity,  and  at  length  stole  from  the 
circle,  as  if  the  general  joy  but  made  him  feel  his  own  grief  the  more 
acutely;    Carl  looked   after  him  but  made  no  remark,   and  during  a 
momentary  pause  in  the  conversation ;  he  was  absent  some  time,  and 
when  he  returned  no  one  could  have  recognised  in  him  the  happy  lover 
who  had  so  short  a  time  before  been  the  life  of  the  party,  his  face  was 
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fearfully  pale,  and  to  conceal  bis  feelings  be  laugbed  loudly  and  wildly ; 
Marie  gazed  at  him  with  anxious  aOfection. — '  Dearest  Carl/  she  mur- 
mured, '  are  you  ill  P '  he  turned  on  her  a  glance  of  mingled  love  and 
anguish.  '  You  will  hate  me,  my  own  Marie/  he  said  in  a  low  tone, '  they 
will  teach  you  to  shudder  at  my  name/  '  Never !  Carl/  was  the  reply ; 
'  Oh,  do  not  speak  thus,  or  you  will  break  my  heart !' — She  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  Authorities,  and  Carl  was  arrested  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  as  the  intended  murderer  of  Monsieur  Grasholtz.  Carl 
made  no  resistance,  pale  and  motionless  he  stood,  scarcely  seeming  con- 
scious of  his  situation. — '  Is  Monsieur  Grasholtz  then  dead  ?*  at  length 
broke  from  his  pale  lips ;  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he 
ottered  in  a  low  voice, '  Thank  God  !*  and  then  relapsed  into  silence;  as 
they  led  him  away  he  turned  and  gazed  upon  the  spot  where  a  minute 
before  he  had  sat  with  Marie, — she  had  fainted  at  the  charge  against  her 
lover ;  and  with  a  smothered  sigh  Carl  turned  away ;  he  was  met  at  the 
next  step  by  his  father,  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  agony  softened  even 
the  men  who  conducted  the  prisoner.  '  My  noble,  noble  boy,*  he 
exclaimed,  '  I  have  murdered  my  son.'  Carl  gently  and  kindly  hurried 
over  their  parting,  no  word  fell  from  him. — His  trial  confirmed  the  worst 
fears  of  his  friends,  those  who  had  heard  the  report  of  the  fowling  piece, 
and  hurried  to  the  place,  found  that  of  Carl  lying  near  the  spot.  In  vain 
Carl's  former  good  conduct  was  brought  forwards,  he  was  found  guilty  and 
condemned  lo  the  mines.  From  the  period  he  became  aware  of  his  sen- 
tence— his  spirits  sank — be  would  sit  for  hours  lost  in  deep  thought. — 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  jailor,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  female, — the  next  moment  Marie  was  weeping  on 
Carl's  shoulder. — '  Then  you  do  not  deem  me  guilty,'  said  Carl  tenderly. 
'  Never  !  my  beloved  ;  but  let  me  hear,  my  own  love,  from  you  that  you 
are  innocent.'  Carl  paused  a  moment,  then  said,  'God  bless  you,  Marie, 
for  your  confidence  in  me,  a  day  will  come  I  trust  when  I  can  tell  you 
all,  now  you  can  but  have  my  assurance  that  1  am  innocent.'  Marie 
clasped  her  hands,  and  mising  her  beautiful  eyes  to  heaven,  said  solemnly, 
•  Come  when  you  may,  nothing  but  death  ^ill  prevent  my  being  your 
own !' — They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  jailor, — one  long 
parting  embrace  and  Carl  was  again  alone ;  but  no  longer  a  prey  to  the 
dreadful  suspense  which  had  since  his  trial  rendered  life  a  burden  to  him." 

No.  II. 

•*  Years  passed.  Monsieur  Grasholtz  cured  of  his  wound  returned  to  Paris 
to  edify  his  companions  with  his  narrow  escape,  even  making  this  a  sub- 
ject on  which  to  display  his  egotism.  Marie  remained  constant  under 
every  trial ;  her  parents  themselves  assured  of  the  guilt  of  Carl,  attempted 
in  vain  to  persuade  their  daughter  to  cease  to  remember  her  former  lover; 
but  gentle  as  Marie  in  general  was,  on  this  point  she  was  finn  and 
decided;  her  greatest  happiness  was  in  tending  the  father  of  Carl,  who 
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from  the  moment  of  his  son  s  condemnation,  never  looked  up.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  that  young  girl  relinquish  all  pleasiures,  that  she 
might  if  possible,  soothe  the  griefs  of  the  now  desolate  old  man  during  a 
long  and  severe  fever  which  nearly  brought  him  to  the  grave.  She 
would  permit  no  one  else  ever  to  enter  his  room ;  from  the  period  of  his 
recovery  she  seemed  to  become,  if  possible,  more  devoted  in  her  attend- 
ance ;  she  would  sit  for  hours  either  in  silence,  as  if  in  respect  to  his 
feelings,  or  she  would  take  a  book  and  read  to  him  for  hours ;  no  one  but 
Marie  had  power  to  rouse  him  from  his  stupor,  and  at  length  he  could 
not  bear  that  she  should  leave  him ;  he  would  sometimes  mention  the 
name  of  Carl,  and  then  a  shudder  would  pass  over  his  frame ;  then  Marie« 
though  her  faltering  voice  would  deny  her  words,  strove  to  speak  with 
composure ;  she  would  attempt  to  tell  him  of  cases  in  which  good  con- 
duct in  a  prisoner  had  shortened  the  duration  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  so  with  our  Carl  ?  she  would  say ;  how  little  she 
then  thought  her  words  would  be  realized. — At  length  news  reached  the 
village  that  Carl  would  in  a  few  short  weeks  again  return  to  his  friends. 
All  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with  delight,  those  who  supposed  him 
guilty  thought  that  his  punishment  had  been  sufficiently  severe,  and  that 
his  good  conduct  had,  even  in  exile,  justly  effected  a  mitigation  of  his 
punishment,  remembering  that  severe  provocation  had  tempted  him  to 
commit  the  crime,  and  there  were  those  who  could  never  believe  him 
guilty  of  the  deed ;  from  boyhood  he  had  been  distinguished  by  his  mild 
and  noble  disposition.  At  length  Carl  returned  to  his  native  village  with 
a  tarnished  character  and  a  constitution  severely  tried  by  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone ;  how  often  had  he  thought  of  Marie,  of  her  last  visit  to 
him  in  his  prison, — confident  in  her  truth,  all  else  appeared  light  to  what 
it  would  have  been  otherwise ; — but  she  might  be  dead, — this  idea  was 
torture;  but  anxious  as  he  was  to  see  her,  he  felt  that  his  father  had  an 
earlier  claim. — On  entering  his  father's  cottage,  he  found  Marie  sitting  at 
the  old  man*s  feet  reading, — the  meeting  was  too  much  for  the  old  man's 
strength,  and  from  the  time  of  Carl's  return  to  the  period  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  story,  an  interval  of  two  months,  he  had  never  quitted 
his  bed ;  his  friends  had  scarcely  expected  him  to  live  from  day  to  day ; 
one  idea  alone  seemed  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  it  was  the  marriage  of  his 
son  with  Marie ;  Carl  himself  had  objected  to  this ;  he  could  not  bear» 
he  said,  to  offer  his  sweet  Marie  a  hand  supposed  to  be  stained  with 
blood ;  but  after  a  conversation  with  his  father,  he  yielded ;  though  even 
amid  the  general  rejoicing  his  depression  of  spirits  continued  :  they  were 
to  be  married  in  a  few  days,  the  parents  of  Marie  having  given  at  length 
their  consent." 

"  Then  is  Carl  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  ro  him  ?"  I  asked  after  the 
previous  account  had  been  related  to  me  by  M.  Herault  I  could  not 
believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  base  action,  as  wantonly  firing  at 
night  on  a  defenceless  man  ;  I  shall  give  up  the  idea  that  I  am  a  physi- 
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onomist  if  such  is  really  the  case*"  My  companion  smiled  at  my  remark, 
and  we  continued  talking  for  some  time  on  the  subject 

The  next  momiug  at  breakfast  M.  Herault  was  hastily  called  away,  he 
did  not  appear  again  for  several  hours ;  I  was  returning  (rom  a  ramble 
when  he  met  me,  he  passed  his  arm  through  mine ;  "  I  have  been  with 
Weimer,"  he  said,  "  poor  old  man,  he  is  now  no  more."  We  walked  on 
in  silence  for  some  minutes,  at  length  my  companion  said,  "  You  w^ne 
light  in  supposing  Carl  perfectly  innocent,  his  fieoher  was  tlie  guilty  one, 
and  his  son  suffered  in  silence  that  he  might  save  his  father !" 

^  And  Marie,  did  she  know  of  Carl's  innocence  ?"  **  She  did,"  was 
the  reply,  *'  in  the  delirium  caused  by  his  agonised  feelings  on  the  con- 
demnation of  his  son,  she  learnt  all,  but  sacredly  preserved  her  secresy. 
Cari  is  now  proved  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  but  who  could 
sufficiently  admire  his  heroism  and  affection  P  "  "  It  seems  strange  to 
me,"  I  said,  "  that  Carl  should,  without  any  explanation  with  his  father, 
have  allowed  the  chaise  to  rest  upon  him."  "  It  seems,"  was  the 
reply,  "  that  Carl  had  missed  his  father,  and  fearing  from  his  more  than 
customary  abstraction  (knowing  himself  so  deeply  involved)  that  he 
might  meditate  self-destruction,  sought  him ;  he  met  his  father,  who  in  a 
few  words  told  him  all,  and  that  he  had  left  his  fowling  piece  on  the  spot. 
Carl's  resolution  was  at  once  taken,  how  well  he  preserved  it  has  been 
before  shewn.  The  wedding  of  Carl  and  Marie  was  postponed  for 
sometime,  but  when  I  left  the  village  Carl's  noble  conduct  was  universally 
known  and  valued  as  it  merited." 

The  incidents  of  this  tale  are  strictly  true,  it  is  now  but  two  years  since 
the  innocence  of  Cari  was  proved  by  the  dying  confession  of  his  father. 


S^tait?a0« 

Could  I  but  be  a  lovely  flower, 
rd  be  the  rose  that  decks  thy  hair ; 

And  pine  not  for  the  leafy  bower, 
Bat  sweetly  kiss  thy  forehead  fair. 

Or  could  I  be  a  f&iry  bright, 
My  palace  should  be  that  red  rose. 

My  sun  should  be  the  calm  clear  light, 
Which  fVom  each  gentle  blue  eye  flows. 

My  harp  should  be  thy  golden  hair, 
Just  where  it  hangs  upon  thy  cheek ; 

And  I  would  dwell  for  ever  there. 
And  never  more  of  sorrow  speak. 

But  I  would  sing  sweet  songs  of  love, 

Set  to  the  tones  of  thy  clear  voice ; 

And  o'er  the  harp  my  hand  should  rove, 

And  teach  thy  pure  heart  to  rejoice. 

SiONET  Giles. 
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Oncx  mor*  I  tread  the  hallowed  scene 

My  childhood's  earliest  feelings  knew ; 
And  gentle  thoughts  of  what  hath  heen 

Steal  o*er  my  spirit's  gladdened  hne : 
Visions  of  radiant  bliss  long  flown. 

Which  griefs  cold  spell  may  ne'er  destroy,— 
Like  those  soft  dreams  that  fondly  crown 

The  captive's  lonely  rest  with  joy. 

I  trace  each  dear,  familiar  spot 

I  loTcd  in  bygone  years  to  seek, 
Ere  the  stem  woes  that  gloomed  my  lot 

Had  spread  their  shadows  o'er  my  cheek  : 
When  youth's  light,  trusting  heart  foretold 

No  after-hours  of  pain  and  care ; 
But  life's  gay  future  seemed  unrolled 

In  sunnier  tints,  and  hues  more  fair. 

I  view  the  Park's  soft  verdant  space. 

With  its  broad  hills  of  swelling  pride; 
From  whose  glad  brows,  with  loftiest  grace, 

Bursts  on  the  eye  the  prospect  wide 
Of  bowery  woods,  and  sparkling  meads. 

With  many  a  village-spire  between ; 
Whilst,  mid- way,  Trent's  bright  wave  recedes, 

And  distant  Chamwood  crowns  the  scene. 

Next,  stealing  on  the  ravished  sight. 

In  more  than  Tempe's  charms  arrayed, 
The  Meadows'  far-stretched  bounds  invite 

My  grateftil  steps — ^where  oft  I  played 
In  sunny  freedom,  when  a  child, 

With  those  whom  death  hath  long  laid  low ; 
Blent  with  whose  memory,  still  hath  smiled 

That  flowery  region's  perftamed  glow ! 

High  on  a  rock  that  soaring  frowns 

With  giant  scorn  o'er  all  beneath. 
The  Castle's  princely  pile  disowns 

Relation  to  the  scenes  which  wreathe 
Their  smiling  splendours  at  its  feet. 

Lo !  darkly  crowned  with  feudal  gloom, 
It  mourns,  in  loneliness  of  state. 

The  banished  greatness  of  its  doom. 
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Once  more,  with  bounding  step,  I  tread 
The  beathclad  hills  of  old  Sherwood, 
Where  first,  with  school-boy  mirth,  I  read 

The  sportive  feats  of  Robin  Hood. 
How  did  I  long,  with  bended  bow. 

To  range  the  forest's  oaken  shade ; 
Or  bid  rich  monks'  broad-pieces  flow 

To  yield  the  care-worn  timely  aid ! 

To  the  near  West,  the  eye  may  mark 

Proud  Wollaton's  majestic  dome 
And  radiant  towers — its  deer-filled  park, 

With  stately  woods, — pomp's  ancient  home ! 
Coldly  it  seems  to  scorn  the  seat 

Of  anxioas  commerce,  busied  near, 
And,  shrinking  from  approach,  retreat 

Within  its  own  high-fortuned  sphere. 

I  seek  fair  Clifton's  gentle  grove, 

Sacred  to  hapless  White's  fond  muse  ; 
Where  oft,  of  yore,  I  loved  to  rove, 

When  gleamed  the  sunset's  dying  hues 
O'er  Trent's  lone  wave ;  whilst  on  the  ear, 

Soft-streaming  through  those  cloistered  dells, 
Came,  as  from  spirits'  uuseen  sphere. 

The  dream-like  sound  of  distant  bells ! 

And  oft  beneath  thy  kindred  shade, 

Dear  Colwick !  have  I  loved  to  stray, 
When  the  pale  moonbeams  softly  played 

In  chequered  radiance,  and  the  lay 
Of  the  sad  nightingale  awoke 

With  gushing  trills  of  tenderest  power ; 
While  not  a  rival  footstep  broke 

The  hallowed  stillness  of  the  hour ! 

'Mid  scenes  like  these,  my  spirit  sought, 

In  lengthened  trains  of  self-discourse, 
To  rouse  its  inmost  powers  of  thought — 

To  bare  each  feeling's  hidden  source. 
And  oft,  in  my  thus  teeming  breast, 

Arose  the  Poet's  thirst  of  fame. 
Whose  fervid  impulse,  unrepressed. 

Soon  spumed  each  humbler,  meaner  aim. 

Then  rapt  Imagination  drew 

Her  airy  schemes  of  blissful  pride ; 
Clothing  in  charms  of  dazzling  hue 

The  pictured  hopes  her  spell  supplied  : 
While  Reason's  warning,  coldly  given, 

And  urged  with  many  a  threatened  sigh 
For  banished  ease,  and  prospects  riven, 

Opposed  its  darker  augury. 
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Alas!  that  e*er  the  world's  cold  iVown 

Should  destine  for  its  earlj  prey 
lliose  cherished  hopes  which  still  have  thrown 

O'er  youth's  glad  morn  its  sunniest  ray ; — 
Which — like  the  faith  by  flatterers  vowed, 

Ere  gathering  ills  obscure  our  fate — 
Will  Tanish  'neath  each  threatening  cloud, 

And  leave  the  bosom  desolate ! 

Oh,  yes !  my  heart  may  truly  tell 

How,  one  by  one,  those  dreams  have  flown, 
Which  woke  at  Fancy's  magic  spell, 

And  formed  aa  Eden  qf  their  own ! 
The  flowers  that  young  affection  loved 

To  twine  around  each  idol  fair. 
Too  soon  the  prey  of  sorrow  proved, 

And  closed  their  blossoms  in  despair. 

For  Death,  the  arch-despoiler,  came, — 

Ah,  need  I  vainly  speak  the  rest  ? 
Since  ever  hath  it  been  his  aim 

To  challenge  those  we  love  the  best 
Each  dearest  friend — each  cherished  flower, 

Is  still  the  earliest  doomed  to  die ; 
As  but  to  clothe  with  darker  power 

The  chastening  voice  of  memory ! 

I  gaze  upon  yon  old  church -tower,* 

Its  shining  clock — its  gilded  vane. 
Where  first  I  learned  to  note  the  hour, 

And  trace  the  light  winds'  varied  reign : 
How  crowded  seems  that  churchyard  now. 

Though  brief  the  space  since  last  I  strayed 
Amidst  its  tombs,  with  pensive  brow. 

And  marked  where  those  I  loved  were  laid ! 

Where  are  the  hearts,  I  fondly  ask, 

Whose  tender  joys  would  still  entwine 
Their  radiance  with  my  own — or  task 

Their  gentlest  tears  to  flow  with  mine  ? 
Alas !  grim  Death  alone  may  speak — 

''  Ne'er  to  thine  arms  shall  they  return : 
Would'st  thou  their  mortal  ashes  seek. 

Go — view  each  pale  funereal  urn !" 

Vain  act,  to  sorrow  for  the  dead 

Whom  we  so  soon  shall  meet  again ! 
Oh,  rather  should  our  thoughts  be  led 

To  realms  remote  from  grief  and  pain. 
Where— by  His  blessed  will  on  high. 

Which  governs  all  below — above, — 
Our  souls  shall  greet,  with  kindred  joy. 

United  in  a  Saviour's  love ! 

lb  6.  BIG  SB  Y,  D.C.L.  F.R.8.  and  S.  A.  Author  of*'  The  Triumph  of  DnOw." 

•  St.  Prter*». 
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PART  I. 
(CcntiHfied/r&m  page  413.^ 

THE   MATE. 

Mr.  James,  the  mate  of  the  Brigantine,  although^  as  we  have  before 
observed,  about  the  middle  age  of  life,  appeared  upon  a  more  scrutinous 
survey,  to  be  a  much  older  man.  Doubtless  he  had  gone  through  his 
share  of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  ever  attendant  upon  us  during  our 
mortal  pilgrimage.  His  face,  besides  being  deeply  indented  with  the 
small  pox,  was  furrowed  with  wrinkles  which  an  age  of  hard  servitude 
alone  could  have  given ;  and  his  hair,  which  was  very  thin  and  silky,  was 
not  grey,  but  perfectly  white  as  the  driven  snow.  He  had  on  his  head 
an  exceedingly  wide  brimmed  Manilla  hat ;  while  in  other  respects,  his 
dress  very  much  resembled  that  which  is  generally  worn  by  the  West 
Indian  planters,  consisting  of  white  jean  jacket  and  waistcoat,  a  blu^ 
small  chequered  shirt,  black  silk  handkerchief,  and  light  blue  camblet 
trousers — made  much  after  the  same  style  as  the  white  ones  which  were 
worn  by  the  being  who  confronted  him — a  pair  of  light  long-quartered 
shoes  completing  his  costume. 

There  stood  the  two  rivals,  as  different  in  the  extenial  appearance  of 
their  persons  as  they  were  in  the  disposition  of  their  hearts.  The  one  was 
all  arrogance,  and  filled  up  with  self-conceit :  while  the  other  was  a  com- 
position of  mildness  and  hjimility .  The  expression  of  their  countenances 
was  equally  deceptive ;  for  the  one  was  all  beauty  and  good  nature,  while 
the  other  was  particularly  plain  and  forbidding  in  its  aspect.  They  were 
both  of  about  the  same  height,  but  the  form  of  the  younger  was  grace  it- 
self, and  full  of  symmetry  in  its  proportions ;  while  that  of  the  mate  was 
awkward,  rather  lean,  and  of  exceeding  great  strength,  at  least  the  sinews 
and  apparently  large  bones  of  the  individual,  bespoke  him  possessed  of 
gymnastic  power.  For  a  second,  the  two  stedfnstly  gazed  in  each  other's 
^ce ;  the  one  with  a  look  of  smothered  passion,  the  other  with  a  calm  and 
provoking  stare  of  indifference.  The  lip  of  the  former  was  seen  to  quiver 
with  contending  emotions,  as  he  addressed  his  subaltern : — 

"  Mr.  James !  whatever  can  you  be  thinking  of,  in  giving  orders  to 
shorten  sail  ? — Why,  sir,  there  is  not  a  yard  of  canvas,  fore  and  aft  the 
Brigantine,  that  has  drawn  a  breath  of  air  this  last  half  hour.*' 
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"  We  know  not,  sir,"  answered  the  mate,  respectfully,  "  but  that  every 
stitch  may  draw  too  much,  ere  that  same  space  of  time  be  again  expired. 
But  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  countermand  my  orders.  Captain  Peroni, 
you  had  better  take  charge  of  the  deck  yourself." 

*'  Have  you  forgot  the  orders  I  gave  this  very  morning,  about  shorten- 
ing sail  ?  *' 

'^  I  have  not,  sir ;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion,  there  is 
something  brewing  in  the  nor-west  sky  yonder,  that  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for,  without  any  further  parley.  But  act  as  you  think  proper.  Cap- 
tain Peroni,  I  care  not,  for  myself,  how  it  is,  it  is  the  weal  of  others  that 
1  have  at  heart.  I  have  attempted  to  do  my  duty,  sir,  and  you  have  op- 
posed me,  therefore  I  give  up  my  charge,  that  you  may  do  as  you  like, 
without  any  one  to  interfere  with  or  dictate  to  you." 

"  I  know,  Mr.  James,  without  you  telling  me,  that  I  can  act  as  I  think 
proper  on  board  this  craft.  I  am  Captain  of  the  Fanny,  sir,  and  will  be 
obeyed  as  such." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that.  Captain  Peroni,  which  you  so  fre- 
quently remind  me  of,  both  by  your  words  and  actions ;  although  I  must 
say,  that,  at  times,  both  are  very  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  of  your 
©ffice." 

"  No  one  shall  shorten  sail,  sir,  without  first  consulting  me.  Yon  have 
disobeyed  my  positive  orders  upon  that  head,  Mr.  James." 

"  1  have,  sir ;  but  as  you  were  not  upon  deck,  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  obey  that  command  in  this  instance,  for  I  am  of  opinion.  Captain 
Peroni,  that  — 


ini,  mai " 


When  your  opinion  is  wanted  by  me,  Mr.  James,  I  will  ask  you  for 
it ;  until  then,  I  wish  you  to  keep  it  to  yourself." 

"  I  tell  you  what.  Captain  Peroni,"  resumed  the  mate,  quite  heedless 
of  the  last  injunction  of  the  haughty  young  skipper,  who  had  turned  his 
back  on  him,  "  if  you  will  not  listen  to  rational  advice  willingly,  you 
must  submit  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  man,  older  and  more  experienced 
than  yourself,  forced  upon  you  rudely.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  your 
presence,  sir,  that  unless  you  strike  those  t*gallan  masts,  and  close  reef 
the  top-sels,  you  will  be  guilty  of  a  sad  dereliction  of  duty  in  your  present 
capacity,  as  officer,  in  charge  of  the  deck.  Moreover  than  that,  sir,  you 
will  be  running  a  great  risk,  of  not  only  losing  your  vessel,  but  also  of 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  many  valuable  seamen.  Do  you  not  see,  sir,  that 
the  captain  who  commands  yon  ship  there  astern  of  us,  has  already  taken 
the  precaution  I  recommend,  and  she  is  a  much  larger  craft  than  the  one 
you  command  ?  " 

"  What  is  that  to  me,  Mr.  James,  I  will  not  imitate  any  man  in  the 
management  of  my  vessel,  unless  I  see  absolute  necessity  for  so  doing." 

'*  You  will,  perhaps,  see  the  necessity  of  it  when  it  is  too  late,  sir :  if  you 
will  only  listen  to  me  a  few  minutes,  I  will  soon  convince  you  how " 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  you  have  to  say  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  James, 
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therefore  keep  your  advice  and  opinions  to  yourself,  for  I  wish  to  hear  no 
more  of  them." 

Having  said  these  words,  the  obstinate  young  man  abruptly  turned 
away  from  his  second,  and  walked  towards  the  head  of  the  vessel.  The 
Brigantine  was  pitching  most  violently ;  and  the  heavy  blows  which  she 
occasionally  received,  from  the  waves  breaking  their  force  against  her 
sides,  and  partly  on  her  deck,  made  her  tremble  in  every  plank.  Such 
was  the  fearful  magnitude  to  which  the  sea,  in  a  short  while,  had  increased. 
The  bird  overhead  gave  another  most  dismal  and  ominous  croak  of  alarm, 
then  again  flapped  its  immense  long  pinions  and  was  still,  seeming  for 
awhile  in  a  deep  slumber. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  not  l»e  aware  what  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  sailor.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not,  we  will 
just  mention  a  few  of  his  most  predominant  qualities. 

The  real  son  of  Neptune — be  his  station  in  life  high  or  low,  either 
upon  the  quarter  deck  or  forecastle — is  a  sort  of  amphibious  animal,  much 
more  at  home  upon  the  ocean  than  on  terra-firma  He  is  ever  open- 
hearted  ;  kind  to  a  brother  in  distress,  generous  in  the  extreme,  and  as 
brave  as  a  lion ;  possessing  all  the  noble  qualities  of  the  latter  animal, 
but  void  of  his  brutish  ones.  He  is  always  a  greater  enemy  to  himself 
than  to  those  who  may  happen  to  be  his  associates ;  and,  consequently, 
oftentimes  the  victim  of  imposition.  His  purse  is  not  his  own :  it  is  any 
body  8,  who  likes  to  partake  of  its  contents.  His  arm  is  ever  ready  to 
assist  the  aged  and  infinn  ;  to  heap  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try ;  or,  to  clasp,  with  a  sincere  and  tender  fondness,  the  girl  whom  he 
loves.  Easily  conquered  by  the  fair,  but  dauntless  and  untameable  when 
contending  with  his  own  sex.  Ever  most  gallant  and  courageous  in  de- 
fence of  the  former,  but  a  bitter  enemy  to  their  vile  seducers.  Ever  ready, 
with  open  hand,  to  assist  a  friend,  or  boldly  to  face  a  foe,  provided  the 
latter  be  in  moital  garb :  but,  a  mere  child  in  valour,  nay,  even  a  rank 
coward,  where  anything  relating  to  supernatural  is  supposed  to  exist. 
Jack  is  good  natured  and  easy  of  belief :  he  goes  down  to  the  sea,  and 
there  becomes  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  the  deep ;  he  communes 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  reflects  upon  that  omnipotent  Being,  who  first 
caused  their  creation.  Pie  hears,  with  humbled  spirit,  the  sound  of  His 
almighty  voice  ;  and  bends,  with  reverential  knee,  to  the  vivid  flash  of 
His  all  searching  fire,  owning,  in  silent  but  sacred  aspirations,  the  frailty 
of  his  nature,  and  the  impotence  of  vain  mortality.  He  is  really  religious 
at  heart ;  indeed,  very  much  more  so  than  many  of  his  brethren  on  shore, 
who  make  a  greater  profession  than  he  does.  Add  to  these  qualities  a 
natural  propensity  for  eagerly  swallowing  tlie  marvellous ;  a  mind  flooded 
with  superstition,  and  a  body  ever  subservient  thereto — then  you  will  have 
the  true  character  of  a  sailor.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  beings 
of  this  class  are  alike — there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule ;  but  although 
those  exceptions  may  differ  in  the  moie  noble  traits  of  character,  they  all. 
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we  believe,  are  subject  more  or  less  to  tbe  latter  predominant  failing — 
they  all  are  superstitious,  and,  in  some  instances,  ridiculously  so,  as  the 
following  sketch  will  illustrate. 

Again  the  albatross,  perched  upon  the  vane,  at  the  main-royal-mast 
head,  awoke  from  its  partial  slumber,  and  flapped  its  long  stretched  out 
wings,  as  if  to  prove  their  efficiency,  ere  again  trusting  itself  to  their 
strength  ;  and  then,  as  it  were,  satisfied  with  the  trial,  once  more  appeared 
tranquil,  and  at  rest.  The  young  skipper  returned  aft,  and  took  his  sta- 
tion by  the  helmsman.    Mr.  James,  the  mate,  ventured  to  address  him : — 

"  Do  you  see  that  bird.  Captain  Peroni,  at  the  main-royal-mast  head  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Mr.  James — what  of  it  ?  '*  asked  the  skipper  coolly. 

"  That  bird  is  the  large  albatross ;  or  frigate  bird,  as  sailors  sometimes 
call  iu" 

"  I  know  that,  Mr.  James,  and  no  thanks  to  your  erudition  for  my 
knowledge." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  has  accompanied  us  for  the  last  three  days,  during  which 
time,  I  have  most  attentively  observed  its  career.  Never,  until  this  even- 
ing, sir,  has  it  attempted  to  settle  on  the  Brigantine ;  at  length  it  has  done 
60,  and  its  late  ominous  croaking  seems  to  me  given  as  a  warning  to  pre- 
pare for  what  will  speedily  overtake  us.  Look,  Captain,  around  you,  do 
you  not  perceive  how  fearfully  the  swell  has  increased  since  we  lost  the 
breeze,  and  what  an  immense  surge  we  have  now  to  contend  with ;  it  is 
even  beating  and  lashing  against  the  vessel's  sides  like  the  tail  of  a  fero- 
cious tiger  in  its  anger — and  still  you  heed  it  not.  Look  out  yonder, 
sir,  at  the  black  and  menacing  aspect  of  the  nor-west  sky :  see  there  the 
dense  black  mist  which  is  big  with  the  coming  hurricane,  how  much 
nearer  it  has  approached  us.  Mark,  sir,  the  creature  aloft  there,  which, 
although  by  nature  so  swift  and  powerful  in  all  ordinary  winds,  yet  so 
altogether  helpless  in  the  storm,  is  already  preparing  to  take  its  flight. 
In  a  few  more  seconds  she  will  soar  away  into  the  regions  of  air,  far,  far 
above  the  fury  of  the  coming  tempest,  that  she  may  there  remain  in  se- 
curity until  its  violence  is  over.  Captain  Peroni !  '*  continued  the  mate, 
lowering  the  tone  of  his  voice  to  a  solemn  and  persuasive  sound,  "  for 
your  own  sake — for  the  Reservation  of  their  lives,  who  obey  you  as  the 
commander  of  this  beautiful  vessel — for  the  sake  of  the  Brigantine  her- 
self— and  lastly  for  the  sake  of  that  innocent  and  darling  child,  whom  we 
have  with  us — do  take  the  precaution  I  recommend  :  for  God's  sake  I 
most  earnestly  beseech  of  you  to  allow  me  to  prepare  your  bark  for  that 
which  she  will  soon  have  most  fearfully  to  contend  with." 

"  Mr.  James,"  answered  the  obstinate  and  self-conceited  young  skip- 
per, to  his  more  prudent  adviser,  ^'  when  I  want  your  experience  in  the 
management  of  my  ship,  I  will,  as  I  have  before  said,  ask  you  for  it ; 
till  then,  keep  it  to  yourself: "  then,  addressing  the  man  who  was  steer- 
ing, as  he  took  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  into  his  own  hand — "  Here,  fel- 
low, jump  down  into  the  cabin,  and  bring  me  up  my  rifle." 
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''  Well,  Captain  Peroni,  I  have  only  one  more  obserration  to  make,** 
again  resumed  the  mate,  *'  remember,  sir,  the  consequences  of  yoor  ob- 
stinacy— and,  I  may  add,  inexperience — will  be  upon  your  own  head  :  I 
will  not,  in  any  way,  be  answerable  for  what  may  happen  this  night.  I 
now  resign  into  your  hands  the  situation  I  have  held  as  mate  of  this  Tes- 
sel.  You  may  appoint  another  man  to  the  vacancy  as  soon  as  you  please ; 
and  henceforth  I  will  thank  yon  to  consider  me  only  as  your  passenger, 
not  forgetting,  sir,  that  while  I  remain  on  board  the  Fanny,  I  shall  ex- 
pect that  civility  from  you,  which  is  due  to  one,  no  longer  a  member  of 
your  crew.*' 

After  saying  this,  Mr.  James  seated  himself  upon  the  nearest  cannon- 
ade, with  a  determination  not  to  interfere  any  more  with  the  duty  of  the 
ship,  unless  he  saw  that  his  services  and  skill  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  Brigantine,  and  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  his 
shipmates.  There  he  sat,  with  all  the  sullenness  of  a  man  whose  pride 
had  been  insulted,  depicted  upon  his  brow.  This,  too,  while  in  the  strict 
performance  of  his  duty,  which  he  so  well  knew  ?  —Mr.  James  was  cut  to 
the  very  soul. 

The  atmosphere  had  become  most  oppressively  sultry,  and  the  under 
growling  of  the  already  agitated  main,  was  very  distinct  and  alarming. 
Still  the  haughty  young  skipper  heeded  it  not ;  indeed,  however  neces- 
sary even  he  himself  might  now  think  it  was,  to  reduce  the  useless  canvas 
which  flapped  most  forebodingly  against  the  masts,  it  seemed  as  though 
his  obstinate  disposition  would  not  allow  him  to  do  it ;  and  why  ?  merely 
because  one,  who  was  his  inferior  in  command,  had  but  a  minute  before 
so  strongly  recommended  it  to  be  done.  The  albatross,  at  the  mast  head, 
again  stretched  out  her  wings,  and  swung  them  to  and  fro :  another  dis- 
mal and  warning  croak  was  heard  as  a  sort  of  farewell  summons,  that 
those  below  her  might  prepare  for  what  was  coming.  Again  she  flapped 
her  immense  long  pinions,  as  she  let  go  her  hold  of  the  vane,  and  slowly 
ascended,  in  almost  a  perpendicular  direction,  through  the  thick  close  at- 
mosphere, towards  the  regions  of  the  sky  above. 

At  this  moment,  the  helmsman  again  returaed  upon  deck,  and  pre- 
sented the  rifle  to  its  owner,  who  instantly,  fijnng  the  piece  firmly  to  his 
shoulder,  took  an  aim  at  the  bird,  that  was  soaring  in  the  heavens,  with 
most  fatal  precision. 

Old  Cummins,  the  boatswain,  had  imperceptibly  stolen  up  to  the  side  of 
his  commander,  and,  after  the  usual  hitch  up  of  his  waistband,  and  turn 
over  of  the  quid  in  his  mouth,  ventured  to  whisper  in  his  ear : — "  Sure-ly 
yer  honor  aint  agoing  to  have  a  slap  at  that  ere  harmless  and  friendly 
cratur  aloft  there,  are  you  ?  If  you  kill  that  ere  bird.  Captain,  harm  will 
as  sure  come  of  it  to  this  craft,  and  all  aboard  her,  as  sure,  aye,  as  sure 
as  my  name's  Joe  Cummins." 

Scarcely  had  the  last  sentence  been  uttered  by  the  seaman,  when  the 
shaq)  crack  of  the  rifle  was  heard  to  reverberate  along  the  deck  of  the 
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Brigantine  :  the  smoke  was  yet  clinging  to  the  mouth  of  the  fatal  instru- 
ment of  destruction>  when  the  alhatross  was  observed  to  topple  over  in 
the  air ;  having  lost  the  use  of  its  limbs,  it  descended  with  rapid  velocity 
upon  the  deck,  at  the  foot  of  the  skilful  marksman.  A  profound  silence 
was  kept  by  the  whole  of  the  crew,  during  the  performance  of  this  rash-— 
and,  in  their  then  critical  situation,  extremely  thoughtless — act  of  their 
presumptuous  and  obstinate  young  Captain. 

"  The  vessel's  doom*d  ! — the  vessel's  doom'd  !  "  whispered  the  men, 
one  to  another :  while  collecting  in  groups,  with  most  doleful  and  super- 
stitious fear  depicted  on  their  countenances,  they  talked  over  the  likeli- 
hood of  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  murderous  proceeding. 

"Ill  tell  you  what  I'm  arter  thinking.  Captain, — axing  yer  honor's 
pardon — that  you  will  prove  that  ere  to  be  a  werry  unlucky  shot ;  depend 
upon  it,  harm  will  come  to  us  now,  as  sure  as  I'm  your  bo-sun.  It's  my 
opinion,  sir, — axing  your  pardon  for  making  so  bold — ^but  I " 

Here,  old  Cummins *s  speech  was  cut  short,  for  the  skipper  had  taken 
hold  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  bird's  wings,  while  the  former  was  address^ 
ing  him ;  then  swinging  it  round  his  head,  with  that  perfect  ease  which 
his  muscular  strength  gave  him,  he  dashed  its  bloody  body,  through  which 
the  rifle  ball  had  perforated,  against  the  little  fat  fellow's  face.  With  such 
violence  was  the  blow  given,  that  it  completely  spun  the  boatswain  round 
on  his  legs,  and  nearly  capsized  him. 

**  Take  that,  fellow,  for  your  assurance  in  daring  to  give  me  an  opinion 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  what  I  am  pleased  to  do  on  board  this 
vessel ;  I  will  let  you  know,  fellow,  that  I  am  Captain  here :  "  then  re- 
peating the  blow,  added — "  and  take  that !  lubber-headed  fool,  for  your 
insolence;  I'll  teach  you,  sirrah,  that  none  under  my  command  shall 
dictate  to  me,  let  their  situation  on  board  be  what  it  may."  As  the  skip- 
per pronounced  the  last  sentence,  his  eye  was  cast  with  a  malicious  glance 
upon  the  fonn  of  his  sullen  mate.  Then,  again,  he  turned  his  invective 
against  the  unfortunate  boatswain,  whom  he  kicked  with  such  brutish 
force,  on  a  certain  part  behind,  that  the  blow  sent  the  poor  fellow  reeling 
right  against  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel :  "  And  take  that !  fellow,"  said 
he,  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  dead  albatross,  with  an  unerring  aim, 
at  old  Cummins's  head,  "  as  a  denotation  of  the  contempt  that  [  have 
for  all  your  foolish  fear  and  superstitious  humbug.'* 

Having  spoke  thus,  the  skipper  walked  leisurely  over  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  deck,  and  calmly  looked  out  upon  the  sea,  as  though  he  were 
in  deep  thought. 

THE  OALE  AND  HURRICANE. 

Retribution,  direful  retribution  was  at  hand,  for  that  wanton  and  un- 
necessary shedding  of  innocent  blood — for  that  presumptuous  and  wicked 
act.     Instead  of  thus  cruelly  slaying  one  of  God's  creatures,  how  much 
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more  acceptable  would  the  slayer  have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  all- 
wise  Ruler  of  the  elements,  had  he  silently  turned  his  thoughts  to 
Him,  and  sought  his  succour  agaiust  the  peril  contained  in  that  fearful 
blast,  which,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  swept  o'er  the  deep  blue  ocean 
towards  his  unprepared  bark.  Ah  !  thou  inoffensive  and  murdered  bird  ! 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  is  thine — see  the  tempest  in  all  its  terrible  anger 
bursts  upon  the  beautiful  little  Brigantine — see  that  huge,  powerful,  and 
all-levelling  wave  now  washes  o'er  her  deck  from  stem  to  stem,  and  heaves 
everything  of  a  moveable  nature  along  with  it,  far,  far  away  to  leeward  of 
the  vessel.  For  a  second  or  two,  the  dead  body  of  the  albatross  was  seen 
floating  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  billow ;  then  sinking  down  into  the 
deep  abyss  beneath,  was  lost  to  sight  for  ever. 

At  this  moment,  the  large  Newfoundland  dog.  Dolphin,  sprung  over- 
board, at  a  single  bound,  into  the  boiling  spray,  but  for  what  purpose,  all 
on  deck  were  too  much  engaged  to  observe,  save  one,  and  that  one  was 
Mr.  James,  the  mate.  He  was  the  only  being,  except  Him  who  seeth 
all  things,  that  knew  the  cause  thereof.  In  vain  that  ill-used  but  kind- 
hearted  man  shouted,  and  encouraged  the  noble  animal  by  every  gesticu- 
lation of  body  he  could  think  of;  in  vain  he  made  several  well-meant, 
but,  alas !  fruitless  attempts  to  heave  the  end  of  a  rope  to  him  ;  again  he 
ttied — again  he  shouted,  and  quickly  another  coil  was  cast,  but  all  his 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  for  the  dog  was  far  beyond  his 
reach  astern.  At  length,  becoming  quite  exhausted  with  fatigue,-  he 
shrieked  one  more  feeble  shout  of  encouragement  to  the  animal,  as  he  to- 
tally receded  from  his  sight,  then  lifting  up  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
supplication  and  despair,  muttered  to  himself — *'  This !  this  is  indeed  a 
severe,  although  just  retribution  for  his  obstinate  and  wicked  presumption : 
this  must  be  deeply  felt  by  him — this  must,  indeed,  fell  his  proud  and 
haughty  spirit.     Yet,  O  God  !  thy  will  be  done  I  " 

The  clouds,  as  it  were,  suddenly  bilged,  and  hurled  down  a  deluge 
npon  the  decks  of  the  doomed  vessel.  The  gloom  of  approaching  night 
was  rendered  more  horribly  dense  and  black  by  the  impenetrable  mist 
brought  upon  the  wings  of  that  furious  gale,  which  wreaked  itself  with 
fearful  violence  upon  the  quarter  of  the  Bngantinc.  Snap  went  the  main 
t'gallant-mast  and  spritsail  yard ;  while  the  beautifully  tapered  spar  at  the 
fore,  bent  like  a  reed  before  the  wind.  Confusion  began  to  reign  on  board : 
the  masts,  yards,  sails,  shrouds,  and  running  rigging  of  that  smart  little 
sea-boat  were  soon  in  as  complete  derangement  as  they  were  one  hour  be- 
fore all  tidiness,  and  in  such  excellent  ship-shape  order.  Again  the  hea- 
vens opened,  and  torrents  of  rain  descended  therefrom.  Another  gust  of 
wind,  more  fearful  than  the  former  one,  tore  the  jibsail  from  its  leach 
ropes.  The  whistling  of  the  gale  through  the  rigging,  and  the  splashing 
of  the  waves  as  they  curled  over,  and  roared  with  aggravated  rage  at  the 
violence  of  their  invisible  brother  element,  were  almost  deafening.  Stilh 
above  the  loudest  of  the  din  and  clamour  that  prevailed  on  deck,  as  the 
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watch  braced  the  yards  to  the  wind— one  voice  was  distinctly  heard. 
There  stood  the  young  skipper,  with  a  speaking-tnimpet  in  his  hand, 
proudly  cheering  on  his  men,  and  giving  forth  his  orders  with  all  coolness 
and  intrepidity.  He  had,  indeed,  a  master  spirit  within  him,  which 
seemed  to  increase  in  vigour  as  fresh  difficulties  rose  up  to  appal  him. 
There  he  was — undaunted  by  danger,  and  still  presumptuously  confiding 
in  his  own  vain  strength,  even  while  himself,  and  all  others  around  him, 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  peril. 

"  Let  go  the  haliards  fore  and  aft,"  shouted  he, — "  Call  the  hands  out, 
you  lubber-headed  bo-sun." 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  old  Cummins  applied  the  silver  call, 
which  was  slung  about  his  neck,  to  his  mouth.  Its  shrill  pipe  was  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  vessel ;  after  which,  the  usual  hail  of — *'  All  hands 
hoy"  was  sung  out  by  the  boatswain,  with  a  gruff  and  powerful  voice. 

What  an  animated  picture  was  there  !  In  a  few  seconds,  the  Brigan- 
tine  was  teeming  with  life  in  every  part.  How  handsomely  did  she  be- 
have, as  though  conscious  of  what  was  required  of  her.  How  perfectly 
did  she  answer  to  her  helm — yet,  how  truly  pitiful  were  the  laboured  at- 
tempts that  she  made  to  escape  each  overwhelming  wave.  How  great  was 
the  contrast — when  her  fragile  frame  contended  with  His  almighty  power  I 
The  gale  continued  in  its  wild  career ;  steadier,  but  with  increased  force. 
The  weather  foresheet,  at  this  moment,  was  carried  away,  and  nearlj' 
caused  the  ship  to  be  taken  aback.  The  sail  began  to  shake,  and  to  whirl 
the  clue  about  in  a  dangerous  manner,  as  the  Brigantine's  head  flew  up  in 
the  wind  s  eye.     Again  the  skipper's  voice  was  heard  : — 

"  Starboard." 

"  Starboard  it  is,  sir." 

"  Meet  her,  boy,  meet  her.     Sted-dy." 

•'  Meet  her,  it  is,  sir.     Sted-dee,"  answered  the  attentive  seaman. 

"  Ease  off  that  boom  sheet  there,  abaft,  and  brail  up  the  mainsail.  Up 
aloft  there,  two  of  you,  and  cut  away  the  wreck  of  that  main  t  gallant 
mast.     Fore  top,  there  ! — what  is  foul  of  that  top  sail  yard  ?  " 

"  The  t 'gallant  sheets  are  jammed  in  the  sheave  holds,  sir,"  answered 
a  voice  from  aloft,  scarcely  intelligible. 

"  Look  alive,  then,  you  sir,  and  get  the  yard  clear  of  all.  Quick  aloft 
there,  my  boys,  and  tuck-up  the  canvass.  There's  brave  souls,  bouse 
again  so — altogether,  boys,  altogether — with  a  will — that's  your  brave 
souls.     Cummins !  " 

*'  Sir,"  answered  the  boatswain,  touching  his  hat  to  his  commander. 

"  Bear-a-hand  with  that  new  storm  stay-sel,  and  get  it  bent  ready  for 
setting." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Although  these  various  orders  were  given  out  with  decision  and  firmness 
— although  the  young  skipper  walked  collectedly  from  one  end  of  the  deck 
to  the  other,  that  he  might  himself  see  them  obeyed  promptly — although 
p  3 
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be  endeavoured  to  stimalate  the  men  by  bis  own  bold  demeuKmr  and 
apparent  total  absence  of  all  fear — still  the  wholp  of  the  crew  went  about 
their  duty  in  a  sullen  and  misgiving  mood.  Superstition  had  gained  an 
ascendency  in  their  minds,  and,  like  sailors  iu  general,  the  idea  was  not 
to  be  divested  therefrom.  They  knew  that  their  captain  had  the  blood  of 
an  inoffensive  and  friendly  monitor  upon  his  hands — they  knew,  too,  that 
tbeir  favourite  shipmate,  the  Newfoundland  dog,  had  left  the  vessel  in  a 
very  mysterious  manner,  for  no  other  purpose,  as  they  supposed,  than 
to  attempt  the  preservation  of  his  life  by  trusting  to  his  own  natural 
powers  of  swimming,  rather  than  remain  any  longer  on  board  a  vessel 
where  innocent  blood  had  been  shed.  Although  the  Brigantine,  which 
had  been  made  as  snug  as  circumstances  would  admit,  still  continued  to 
bear  them  with  safety  over  the  bosom  of  the  troubled  water,  they  could 
not  get  the  foolish  notion  out  of  their  heads,  that  she  was  a  doomed  ves- 
sel, and  they  firmly  believed  she  would  be  lost  accordingly. 

The  Fanny  continued  surging  the  brine,  with  her  lee  gunwales  almost 
onder  water.  There  she  was,  bounding  over  each  mountain  wave,  or 
diving  like  a  duck  through  their  foam.  Awhile  she  was  hid  from  sig^t 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  then,  gracefully  rising  again,  she  proudly  shook 
the  spray  from  her  head  and  neck ;  then  she  was  seen  clipping  along  on 
her  track  with  a  speed  equalled  alone  by  the  wild,  though  considerably 
abated  gale  that  drove  her  on. 

The  gale  was  considerably  abated  :  nevertheless,  the  cautious  and  move 
prudent  mariner  who  commanded  the  large  three-masted  ship,  astern  of 
our  Brigantine,  still  scudded  almost  under  bare  poles ;  while  the  venture- 
some skipper  of  the  Fanny  began  to  set  more  canvass  upon  his  already 
overstrained  vessel.  Suddenly  the  wind  again  died  away,  and  became, 
for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  a  perfect  calm.  This  was  the  forerunner 
of  a  worse  storm  approaching.  It  burst  upon  the  craft  again  from  a 
different  quarter,  with  tenfold  violence,  when  that  much  to  be  dreaded 
hurricane,  which  the  mate  and  boatswain  had  prognosticated,  commenced 
its  direful  play  upon  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ocean. 

Away  went  the  fore  top-sail  sheets ;  while  the  sail,  as  it  wildly  flew  up 
in  the  wind  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  yard,  split  and  cracked  wiib 
the  report  of  a  cannon.  The  helmsman  had  been  washed  from  his  post ; 
and  the  craft  having  got  adrift  from  her  shackles,  plunged  like  the  wild 
horse  of  the  desert,  with  his  mane  flying  loosely  in  the  air,  as  he  scam- 
pers over  the  trackless  waste  iu  his  fierce  and  unbridled  career 

The  howling  of  the  tempest,  the  flashes  of  the  vivid  lightning,  the 
pelting  of  the  hailstones,  which  were  complete  lumps  of  ice,  carried  to 
and  fro  with  dangerous  velocity  by  the  furious  and  opposite  gusts  of  wind 
blowing  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass  at  once,  the  loud  and  dreadful 
peals  of  thunder,  the  growling  of  the  sea,  its  angry  roar,  intermingled 
with  the  shouts  and  blasphemous  swearing  of  the  skipper,  his  qnidL- 
spoken  orders,  and  the  yo-e-hos  of  the  crew  as  they  tailed  on  to  ths 
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various  ropes,  together  with  the  cracking  of  the  sails,  and  the  creaking  of 
the  masts  and  yards,  accompanied  by  the  fearful  wash  of  the  surrounding 
waters,  and  the  dreadful  clash  of  the  contending  elements,  altogether 
formed  such  a  scene  of  horror  and  devastation,  that  it  is  heyond  the  power 
of  mortal  genius  to  describe  the  same. 

Again  the  thunder-speaking  clouds  clash  with  direful  animosity,  again 
the  pattering  rain  descends  in  large  and  heavy  drops,  again  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  thicks  sultry,  and  of  a  sulphureous  smell,  once  more  the 
heavens  open,  deluge  upon  deluge  is  poured  therefrom,  the  wind  bufietted, 
shrieked,  and  was  still,  the  sea  rolled  higher  and  higher,  then  was  blown 
back  from  whence  it  came,  roaring  and  raging  in  wrath  and  foam,  then 
an  immense  wave  completely  buried  the  beautiful  little  craft,  then  again 
she  appeared  dancing  and  saucy  as  ever.  At  length  the  clouds  cla!»hed, 
and  seemed  to  split  in  a  blaze ;  a  ball  of  vivid  fire  darted  through  the 
haze,  and  divided  the  fore  top  mast  to  the  cap,  at  the  lowermost  head. 
At  this  moment  another  violent  gust  came  in  all  its  fury  upon  the  Brigan- 
tine  unawares,  and  laid  her  upon  her  beam  ends. 

There  lay  the  no  longer  beautiful  little  cnSi,  an  unmanageable  log  upon 
the  water;  in  a  few  minutes  she  must  have  gone  down — nothing  but  the 
loss  of  her  masts  could  avail  her ;  still  she  floated.  Her  stem  was  al- 
ready under  water,  while  her  keel  forward  was  rising  therefrom,  her  bow- 
sprit being  nearly  perpendicular  in  the  air.  Still,  most  marvelously  she 
floated.  But  hark  ! — whose  voice  is  that  ? — another  very  conspicuous 
actor  appears  upon  the  stage — ah  !  it  can  be  no  other  than  Mr.  James, 
the  sullen  mate,  who  now  exerts  himself  to  save  the  Brigantine. 

"  Cut  away  the  masts,"  he  shouted — "  the  main  mast  first,  for  your 
lives,  men — hatchets,  quick,  men,  quick — for  your  lives  cut  away  that 
main  mast,  or  we  perish — " 

"  Who  dares  to  order  my  masts  to  be  cut  away,  without  first  consulting 
me  ^  '*  asked  the  violent  young  skipper,  in  a  rage. 

"  Who  dares  to  countermand  that  order  now  ?  "  answered  the  mate,  as 
he  poised  over  his  head  a  hatchet  which  he  had  seized  firom  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  most  menacing  attitude.  The  look  of  the  mate,  the  posture 
in  which  he  stood,  and  the  determined  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  plainly 
signified  that  he  would  have  split  open  the  man  s  skull  who  had  dared,  at 
that  critical  moment,  to  have  been  so  fool-hardy.  Whether  Captain 
Peroni  heard  the  answer  of  Mr.  James,  or  saw  the  raised  hatchet  readv 
to  descend  upon  his  head,  had  he  again  opened  his  mouth  in  reply,  we 
know  not,  for  another  circumstance  put  an  end  to  the  altercation  between 
the  two.  A  laniard,  belonging  to  some  part  of  the  rigging,  having  been 
carried  away  with  a  heavy  block  attached  to  it,  struck  the  younger  of  the 
rivals  such  a  violent  blow  upon  the  temples  that  it  felled  him  prostrate  and 
senseless  to  all  that  was  going  on  about  him.  Mr.  James  seized  his 
commander  by  the  arm  just  as  be  was  falling  over  the  lower  bulwarks 
into  the  sea,  and  shoved  him  down  the  companion  hatchway  into  the 
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cabin.  This  was  but  a  moment's  delay  to  him,  ere  he  joined  the  men 
who  were  cutting  away  at  the  shrouds  of  the  main  rigging.  Then  were 
heard  those  heart-rending  cries  of  despair — "  Cut  away,  my  boys,— cut 
away,  or  we  perish." 

The  strokes  of  the  hatchet  ceased,  and  a  loud  hurra,  hurra,  of  joy  was 
heard  above  the  voice  of  the  hurricane.  Ah  !  what  crash  is  that  ? — the 
main  mast,  with  all  its  sails,  gear,  and  rigging,  had  fallen  over  the  side  of 
the  Brigantine  into  the  deep  deep  sea,  when  she  once  more  righted  upon 
her  keel. 

The  providential  event  of  the  mainmast  going  by  the  board  just  at  the 
time  it  did,  proved  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  vessel  and  all  on  board. 
Mr.  James,  in  consequence  of  the  skipper's  accident,  took  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  craft,  and  got  her  scudding  before  the  wind  as  soon 
as  it  was  prudent  so  to  do,  under  the  before  mentioned  storm  stay-sail, 
and  close  reefed  fore  course.  The  hurricane  settled,  and  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  south  west  sprung  up.  The  fore  mast,  which  was  also  sprung 
in  the  hurricane,  being  unable  to  bear  the  strain  upon  it,  at  last  reeled 
and  snapped  off  close  to  the  deck.  There  lay  the  dismasted  hull,  a  mere 
log  and  a  wreck  upon  the  water. 

The  sea  continued  to  run  so  very  high,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  they  could  keep  the  vessel's  head  to  the  wind,  and  it  was  now 
impossible  for  her  to  scud  before  it,  for  fear  of  shipping  the  sea  over  her 
stem ;  a  single  stroke  from  one  of  the  heavy  waves  that  surrounded  her 
would  doubtless  have  sunk  the  Fanny  in  her  present  crippled  condition. 

In  this  state  we  will  leave  the  Brigantine  for  awhile,  and  introduce 
our  readers  on  board  the  other  ship  which  was  witness  of  the  Fanny's 
deplorable  plight,  as  well  as  a  participator  in  the  hurricane. 

THE  WEST  INDIAMAN. 

The  Diana  of  Liverpool  was  a  large  outward-bound  West  ludiaman,  of 
about  eight  hundred  tons  burthen.  The  injuries  she  received  in  the 
hurricane  were  slight  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Fanny.  Her  jib- 
booms  were  carried  away  close  to  the  bowsprit,  her  mizen-top  mast  broke 
off  about  half  way  down,  and  her  cross-jack  yard  was  sprung,  which, 
together  with  the  loss  of  a  little  gear  and  rigging,  was  all  the  harm  she 
had  sustained. 

The  heavv  swell  of  the  sea  had  considerably  i?oiie  down,  and  the  breeze 
which  still  remained  steady  from  the  south  west  could  not  now  be  called 
even  half  a  gale,  for  it  too  had  very  much  subsided.  The  Diana  was 
braced  sharp  up  under  her  close  reefed  topsail- storm  staysail  in  the  place 
of  an  inuer  jib  and  reefed  driver.  Her  top-gallant  masts  and  small  spars 
had  been  struck  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  gale ;  and  her 
uninjured  sails  were  furled  directly  after  her  mizen-top  mast  and  jib-boom 
were  carried  away.     The  bulky  craft  weathered  the  hurricane  under  bare 
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poles ;  and  then  sc added  before  the  sow- wester  that  succeeded  it  in  her 
present  trim. 

There  she  was  clumsily  heeling  to  the  breeze,  more  like  a  huge  wash- 
tub  upon  the  water,  than  a  smart  and  elegant  built  ship.  The  Diana 
was  as  unfit  to  be  contrasted  with  our  beautiful  little  Brigantine,  as  would 
be  the  heavy  footed  and  slow  moving  bear  with  the  nimble  and  elastic 
antelope.  The  build  of  the  Fanny  gave  her  the  speed  of  the  greyhound, 
while  the  West  Indiaman  was  framed  only  fur  stowage.  The  one,  though 
light,  was  of  exceeding  great  strength,  and  with  the  appearance  of  life 
itself — the  perfect  model  of  what  a  sea  boat  ought  to  be — while  the  other 
was  heavy,  sluggish  in  her  speed,  and  in  the  form  of  her  hull  not  the 
best  fashioned  for  contending  with  a  heavy  sea .  Nevertheless,  the  latter 
ship  had  escaped  the  best  of  the  two  vessels  from  the  effects  of  the  tempest 
— how  could  this  be  P — it  is  soon  explained.  The  Diana  was  commanded 
by  prudent  caution,  and  experience,  she  having  a  seaman  for  her  captain, 
while  the  Fanny  was  allowed  to  run  wild  in  her  course,  being  under  the 
command  of  one  who  was  not  only  ignorant,  but  too  self  opiniated  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

The  Captain  and  chief  mate  of  the  West  Indiaman  were  walking  upon 
the  poop  together,  in  earnest  conversation.  The  former,  from  his  brogue, 
was  easily  recognised  to  be  a  native  of  the  emerald  isle.  He  was  below 
the  middle  stature,  with  a  round  good-humoured  countenance ;  full  of 
vivacity  in  his  manner,  and  ai)parently  rather  facetious.  The  latter  was 
a  much  taller  man ;  well  formed,  but  with  a  gloomy  expression  upon  his 
braw,  anything  but  prepossessing  in  his  favour.  The  two  were  drest 
exactly  alike,  having  on,  what  sailors  call,  their  rough-weather  rigging, 
consisting  of  flushing  jackets  and  trousers,  and  glazed  hats  attached  to  the 
button-holes  in  the  collars  of  the  former,  with  pieces  of  laniard,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  overboard.  Each  had  a  speaking-trumpet  in  his 
hand,  through  which  they  occasionally  hailed  the  men  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  ship. 

"  Arrah,  but  I  think  she  s  a  rogue,  Edwards,'*  said  Captain  Sullivan 
to  his  mate, "  and  takes  us  to  be  what,  sure  enough,  we  are  not,  or  else, 
why  should  her  skipper  have  carried  on  so  in  the  gale,  if  he  had  not 
wished  to  keep  clear  of  us  ?'' 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Edwards,  the  mate  of  the  West 
Indiaman,  "  what  could  be  his  motive  for  not  reducing  his  canvass  when 
he  saw  the  storm  approaching,  unless  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck 
was  asleep  on  his  watch." 

"  Perhaps  he  was — ^perhaps  he  was — and  sure  enough  I'll  be  bound 
he  was,  Edwards,"  observed  the  little  captain,  as  he  applied  the  speaking- 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  hailed  the  man  who  was  stationed  in  the  fore 
top  to  look  out,  in  case  the  dismasted  vessel  should  make  any  signals  of 
distress.     "  Fore  top,  there !  do  you  see  anything  of  the  stranger  P" 

"  I  can  see  nothing  of  her,  sir,'*  answered  the  man. 
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"  How  did  the  craft  bear,  Edwards,  when  you  last  saw  her  ?  *' 

"  She  was  rolling  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  about  three  points  on  our 
weather  bow,  sir." 

''  I  doubt  the  charming  little  crather  has  foundered,  Edwards :  poor 
thing,  how  handsomely  did  she  behave  when  the  gale  first  struck  her, 
with  all  that  crowd  of  canvass  upon  her.  What  her  skipper  was  afther,  I 
cannot  think,  with  that  large  mainsail  of  his  set.  By  the  powers,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  Diana,  if  she  had  been  caught  in  such  a  plight  ? 
Fore  top,  there  !  go  up,  my  boy,  to  the  top  mast  cross  trees,  and  keep  a 
bright  look  out  for  the  brig ;  sing  out  if  you  hear  a  signal — d*ye  hear  me  P  ** 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,**  answered  the  man,  as  he  ascended  the  weather 
shrouds  to  the  mast  head. 

"  J  tell  you  what,  Edwards,  if  we  do  not  see  something  of  her  shortly, 
I  will  ha-ave-to  until  daylight,  entirely.  I  cannot  think  of  laving  mor« 
tal  crathurs  like  ourselves  to  perish,  for  the  want  of  a  little  friendly  help. 
Och,  I  should  not  like  to  be  thrated  so  my  own  sweet  self,  by  any  mo- 
ther's son  of  a  skipper,  and  that's  what  I  should  not — so  let^s  ha-ave-to, 
Edwards.'' 

"  Very  good,  sir,  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  and  will  see  about  it  im- 
mediately.*' 

A  gun,  from  the  brig,  sir,"  sung  out  the  lookout,  at  the  mast  head. 
Where,  my  darling,  where  ?  how  does  she  bear  from  us  ?     By  the 
holy  St.  Pathrick  we  will  lend  that  pretty  crathur  a  hand." 
Right  on  our  weather  bow,  sir,  a  long  distance  off." 
That  will  do,  my  darling,  come  down  again  into  the  top,  and  keep 
your  weather  eye  upon  her ;  sing  out  when  she  fires  again.     I  say,  Ed- 
wards, we  must  not  ha-ave-to  now,  we  will  bear  down  to  her ;  see  to  a 
gun  being  got  ready  forrard,  we  must  answer  her  signal,  or  she  will  think 
we  have  not  seen  her." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  mate,  and  immediately  went  on  to  the 
forecastle,  to  give  orders  for  preparing  to  answer  the  next  signal  from  the 
Brigantine. 

The  cannonade  upon  the  Diana's  forecastle  was  soon  in  readiness. 
There  stood  a  group  of  anxious  seamen,  all  of  whom  felt  warm-hearted 
towards  their  brethren  in  distress,  and  would  willingly  have  risked  their 
own  lives  to  render  them  every  assistance. 

"  Now,  Thompson,  my  boy,  stand  by  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  captain 
gives  the  order  from  abaft,"  said  the  mate,  as  he  left  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship,  and  again  joined  his  commander  on  the  poop. 
All  ready  with  the  gun  forrard,  Captain  Sullivan." 
Thank  you,  Edwards,  I  will  tell  them  when  to  fire.  But  what 
think  you  of  burning  a  blue  light,  my  darling  ?  Och,  botheration  to  my 
thick  skull,  we  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before." 

"  Under  present  circumstances,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble  to  do  so ;  for,  although  we  are  able  to  bear  down  to  the  brig,  she  may 
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be  in  such  a  crippled  state  as  not  to  be  able  to  advance  towards  us ;  there- 
fore the  light  woald  be  of  no  use  to  her,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
80  blind  us  with  its  lurid  glare,  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  see  her  sig- 
nals, and  consequently  should  have  no  guide  to  steer  by." 

"  Very  good  reasoning  that,  Edwards,  my  boy.  Well,  what  do  you 
say  aloft  there  P  " 

"  A  double  gun  from  the  brig,  sir,*'  sung  out  the  topman. 

"  Forksel  there  ! " 

"  Sir !  •• 

"  Fire,  and  charge  again." 

The  sound  of  the  gun  went  booming  along  the  water  to  leeward,  and 
soon  was  lost  in  the  distance.  The  signals  between  the  two  ships  were 
repeated.   • 

•'  What  time  is  it.  Edwards  ?  " 

"  Just  seven  bells,  sir." 

"  Then  in  another  half  hour  it  will  be  twelve  o'clock,  sure  enough ; 
when  the  watch  is  changed  we  will  put  the  ship  about,  Edwards,  as  all 
hands  will  be  on  deck  then;  and  we  had  better  not  disturb  the  poor 
fellows  any  more  to-night,  for  they  have  had  a  harrassing  time  of  it* 
When  we  have  got  every  thing  snug  on  the  other  tack,  let  the  starboard 
watch  be  called." 

"  [t  shall  be  attended  to  as  you  desire.  Captain  Sullivan ;  indeed,  the 
poor  fellows  have  had  a  harassing  watch  these  last  four  hours ;  I  never 
witnessed  any  gale  half  so  heavy ;  and  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence to  us  had  the  precaution  I  took  been  neglected,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say." 

'*  Och,  my  darling,  and  sure  enough  you  have  my  most  hearty  thanks 
for  acting  in  the  prompt  manner  you  did  upon  your  own  responsibility^ 
Many  captains  might  have  blamed  you  for  taking  so  much  upon  yourself 
without  first  consisting  your  skipper,  and  have  lost  their  ship  for  their 
pains ;  but  I  trust  that  I  too  well  know  the  value  of  a  man  like  yourself, 
Edwards,  to  blame  you  for  encroaching  upon  my  prerogative.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  a  chief  mate  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  if  the  latter 
had  not  the  greatest  reliance  upon  his  officer^s  abilities  and  judgment  in 
cases  of  emergency,  such  as  we  have  experienced  this  night  P  " 

"  Very  little  use  indeed,  sir,  I  am  thinking ;  but  there  are  many  skip- 
pers who  are  so  jealous  of  their  authority  being  in  the  least  degree  slighted, 
that  would  think  differently  firom  you.  Captain  Sullivan,  upon  this  subject.'* 
*'  I  grant  there  are  :  but,  depend  upon  it,  they  are  not  the  most  proper 
men  to  take  command  of  a  ship.  The  skipper  and  his  chief  mate  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  for  they  much  depend  upon  each  other  in  their  respec- 
tive situations.  And  as  a  proof  of  this  being  my  wish,  I  again  repeat, 
that  you  have  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  management  of  my  ship,  and 
the  forecast  yon  manifested  towards  the  preservation  of  my  spare  ere  this 
night's  gale  commenced ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Edwards,  I 
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shall  not  fail  to  speak  in  your  favour  to  the  owners  when  we  arrive  in 
harhonr." 

"  Captain  Sullivan  !  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 
intentions ;  but  there  is  a  something  within  my  breast  that  tells  me  you 
will  not  have  to  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  speak  at  all,  in  my  favour,  to 
the  owners  of  the  Diana." 

Why,  Edwards,  my  darling,  what  is  the  mather  ?" 
A  presentiment,  sir,  merely  a  presentiment.'' 

A  presentiment !  a  presentiment  I  why,  by  the  holy  St.  Pathrick, 
sure  that  doesn't  mane  a  ghost,  does  it  ?  What  makes  you  look  so  palct 
Edwards,  my  darling  ?  You  are  not  growing  superstitious,  are  you  ? 
Och,  botheration  if  you  have  seen  the  flying  Dutchman  in  the  gale,  why 
say  so  at  once;  but  if  only  the  conflummifications  of  your  own  brain 
bewilder  you,  why  you  will  soon  get  over  it.  Pooh,  pooh,  man,  its  all 
stuff,  depend  upon  it,  and  nothing  else  at-all,  at-all." 

"  No,  Captain  Sullivan,  I  have  not  seen  the  flying  Dutchman,*'  said 
the  mate,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  but  I  have  had  a  most  remarkable  dream, 
part  of  which  has  already  come  to  pass,  and  I  have  a  strange  foreboding 
of  evil  about  to  happen  to  me  before  many  hours  are  fled,  in  consequence 
thereof.'* 

"  A  dhrame,  a  dhrame,  let's  have  it  by  all  manner  of  manes !  I  do  like 
to  hear  a  good  dhrame,  on  account  of  the  wake  that  comes  afiher  it.  Go 
on,  Edwards,  my  jewel  of  a  boy ;  let's  have  something  comical,  and  not 
anything  to  set  one's  wig  of  an  end.  The  dhrame — go  on  wid  it,  there *s 
a  darling." 

"  Listen,  sir,  and  I  will  first  relate  to  you  the  untimely  fate  of  part  of 
my  family." 

"  I'm  paying  you  the  most  illigant  attention,  and  no  mistake  at-all, 
at-all." 

THE   DREAM. 

The  mate  commenced : — "  I  am  the  youngest  but  one,  and  the  only 
survivor  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  brought  up  to  a  sea-life.  The 
two  eldest  died  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  West  Indies;  one  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  with  a  French  frigate  ;  and  the  youngest  of  the  family  has 
never  been  heard  of  since  he  left  home  eight  years  ago,  as  mate  of  a  vessel 
which  was  totally  wrecked  on  a  lee  shore,  oflf  the  coast  of  Barbadoes, 
and  all  the  crew,  save  the  captain,  were  supposed  to  have  met  with  a 
watery  grave.  It  may  appear  strange  to  you,  sir,  and  I  have  often- 
times ridiculed  the  assertion  myself,  that  these  four  ill-fated  men  had  a 
presentiment  of  the  evil  about  to  happen  to  them  some  hours  previous  to 
their  deaths  taking  place,  and  even  mentioned  the  same  to  their  ship-mates. 
I  have  had  a  similar  warning.  Captain  Sullivan,  within  the  last  four-and- 
twentv  hours." 
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•'  And  it  is  the  dbrame  you  mane  now,  sure  enough  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  in  the  dream  which  I  was  going  to  relate  to  you  that 
I  received  my  warning." 

**  Och,  then  I  would  not  let  it  pother  me  so  ;  why  you  are  afther  letting 
it  scare  you,  Edwards,  my  darling.  I'd  think  no  more  of  it,  and  not 
take  on  so  about  sich  thrifily ;  these  sort  o*  vagaries  are  flam,  Edwards, 
my  chick,  and  sure  enough  they  are,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Whether  it  be  as  you  say  or  not.  Captain  Sullivan,  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  obliterate  the  impression  from  my  mind  that  some  harm  is 
about  to  befall  me.  Oh,  sir,  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  recall  it  to  memory, 
even  now  I  am  in  converse  with  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  living  being. 
I  shudder  to  speak  of  what  was  revealed  to  me  last  night;  but,  without 
further  preface,  I  will  tell  you  all,  sir." 
"  Well  honey,  let  s  have  it." 

*'  I  had. not  been  in  my  cot  many  minutes  before  I  was  buried  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus — ** 

"What,  was  that  the  name  of  your  ghost  then  ?" 
"  Attention,  sir,  if  you  please. — My  imagination  wandered  over  by- 
gone scenes,  and  at  last  led  me  to  the  peaceful  home  of  my  youth.     There 
sat  my  aged  sire  in  the  snug  little  parlour,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fender, 
in  a  meditative  mood.     He  started  at  my  entrance,  parted  the  silvery 
locks  on  his  forehead  which  obstructed  his  sight,  recognized,  and  rose  to 
welcome  me   with  a  tear — *  My  only   remaining  child,*    he  sobbed, 
*  receive  the  blessing  of  your  parent.' — He  then  alluded  to  my  deceased 
brothers*  deaths,  and  related  over  again  the  fate  of  each  separately.     By 
the  time  he  had  done  so,  his  feelings  were  so  harrowed  at  the  recollection, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lead  him  to  his  chamber  ond  see  him  at  rest     I 
then  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  threw  myself  upon  the  sofa.     Presently 
I  saw  the  forms  of  my  three  elder  brothers  stand  before  me,  silent  as 
death,  marble-like  in  posture,  and  clothed  in  white  raiment,  like  spirits  of 
the  other  world — " 

"  Oh  dear !  what  was  that  P"  exclaimed  the  little  captain,  with  some 
signs  of  fear  about  him,  *'  did  you  not  hear  something  whisk  by  us  just 
then  in  the  dark,  very  much  like  a — ba,  stuff,  botheration  !  I  am  beginning 
to  be  an  ould  woman  like  yourself,  Edwards.  But,  nevertheless,  I  think 
you  had  better  tell  me  the  rest  to-morrow  morning,  at  breakfast ;  those 
sort  o*  things  are  better  heard  by  daylight,  and  much  more  amusing  than 
when  told  in  the  dark." 

"  I  shall  never  see  to-morrow's  dawn.  Captain  Sullivan,  therefore  I  will 
relate  what  I  have  to  tell  now.  There  stood  the  three  spirits  of  ray 
brothers,  ghastly  and  silent  before  me — " 

'*  Now  botheration  to  thee,  Edwards,  do  tell  me  the  remainder  in  the 
morning. — ^Well,  and  what  did  these  spirits  say  ?'*   asked  the  skipper, 
evidently  alarmed  at  his  mate's  solemn  manner,  yet  at  the  same  time 
anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  the  dream. 
Q  3 
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''  They  never  spoke  at  all^  sir^  but  continned  to  stand  finn  and  immove- 
able as  statues — " 

Bless  us,  what  was  that  ? — how  that  crojeck  yard  keeps  creaking." 
It  is  sprung,  sir." 

Oh,  very  well — shove  on  then,  or  we  shall  have  it  twelve  bells  before 
you  have  finished  your  dhrame." 

"  There  stood  the  three  in  white,  when  they  were  joined  by  another, 
but  the  last  was  apparently  a  being  of  this  world,  and  bore  the  form  of  my 
younger  brother,  James,  who  thus  addressed  me — '  Brother  Charles,* 
said  this  mysterious  being,  '  you  have  long  supposed  me  to  have  been 
lost,  and  my  spirit  in  fellowship  with  these  of  our  elder  brethren  now 
before  you — but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  there  is  a  wide  and  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  me :  I  am  still  a  living  man,  and  as  much  a 
being  of  this  world  as  you  are  yourself,  and  I  now  appear  to  warn  you  of 
your  death — prepare  then,  dear  brother,  for  the  change  which  will  take 
place  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  from  the  present  time.  1  am  younger 
than  you,  Charles,  therefore  it  is  only  in  the  due  course  of  nature  that  you 
should  be  called  away  from  this  world  of  trial  and  vexation  before  me. 
Regret  not  your  doom,  but  Prepare  V  " 

•'  Prepare  !"  responded  the  little  captain,  in  a  stifled  and  low  sounding 
voice.     The  mate  again  resumed. 

"  A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream,  which  the  sight  of  yon 
brig  has  broke.  I  fancied  myself  on  board  of  a  strange  craft  like  her, 
and  that  we  were  caught  in  the  gale  without  having  made  any  preparation. 
Therefore  I  saw  all  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  hurricane  long 
before  it  happened ;  and  very  probably  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  presenti- 
ment that  came  over  my  mind  in  consequence  thereof,  we  might  not 
have  been  so  well  prepared  for  its  fury  as  we  were.  Two  parts  of  my 
dream  have  already  come  to  pass :  I  have  witnd^^ed  the  hurricane,  and  I 
have  seen  a  strange  craft  dismasted  thereby,  the  vivid  lightning  of  heaven 
illuminating  the  whole  ocean  around,  enabled  me  more  distinctly  to  view 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  tempest  upon  yon  tidy  little  craft.  The 
presentiment  I  have  of  my  own  death,  I  doubt  not  will  be  speedily 
realized.  Should  it  be  so.  Captain  Sullivan,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  my  wife  that —  " 

"  Och,  botheration,  bad  luck  to  the  dhrame !  it  is  making  a  woman  of 
thee,  Edwards,  and  no  mistake.  Och,  'tis  all  stuff,  and  nothing  else 
at-all  at-all.  But  I  see  the  quartermaster  is  gone  forrard  to  strike  eight 
bells — ^it  is  twelve  o'clock." 

"  It  is,  sir — what  may  be  your  commands.  Captain  Sullivan  ?'*  asked 
Mr.  Edwards,  seemingly  himself  again. 

"  We  will  put  the  ship  about,  and  run  on  the  other  tack  until  one  bell, 
then  I  think  we  shall  be  some  whfere  in  the  wake  of  yon  pratty  little 
crathur  the  brig." 

The  mate  having  passed  the  Captain's  orders  to  the  boatswain,  the 
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voice  of  the  lalter  party  was  soon  heard  singing  out  most  lustily  to  the 
tune  of 

All  hands  bout-ship,  hoy  !" 

Ready  about.  Raise  tacks  and  sheets.  Helms-a-lee  !"  shouted  Cap- 
tain Sullivan  through  his  trumpet.  The  clumsy  craft  swung  round  but 
slowly  on  her  keel,  partly  on  account  of  her  build,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  present  occasion  because  the  driver  would  not  jibe  as  it  ought  to 
do.  The  boom  remained  amidships,  and  the  sail  was  shaking  and  filling 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  as  it  vainly  tried  to  free  itself  from 
thraldom,  the  sheet  having  got  jammed  in  the  block.  Mr.  Edwards,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  others,  was  striving  with  all  his  might  to  get  it  clear. 
For  the  purpose  of  having  a  better  purchase  upon  the  block,  one  of  the 
three  got  astride  the  boom  outside  abaft  all,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
carried  away  the  tackle  altogether  from  its  fastening,  and  the  boom  being 
adrift,  flew  over  to  leeward,  and  struck  with  great  violence  against  the 
mizen  rigging.  The  shock  caused  the  man  who  was  astride  the  boom 
to  loose  his  hold,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  Immediately  that  awful  cry  of 
**  man  overboard, — man  overboard,"  sti'uck  coldly  to  the  hearts  of  every 
individual  fore  and  aft  of  the  ship. 

Who  that  has  felt  the  awe  which  sinks  so  deeply  into  the  soul  at  the 
sound  of  that  heart-rending  cry  first  breaking  upon  the  ear,  in  the  loud 
warning  voice  of  alarm,  and  then  creeping  forebodingly  along  the  deck 
almost  in  silent  whispering,  as  the  anxious  enquiry  of  "  Who  is  it  ? — 
Who  is  it  ?  "  is  heard  to  be  asked — Who  that  has  wandered  over  the 
fathomless  ocean  at  midnight's  darkest  hour,  thousands  of  furlongs  from 
any  shore,  when  the  rush  of  meeting  waters  in  his  vessel's  wake  causes 
such  a  splash  and  roar  that  mortal  voice  is  scarcely  distinguishable ;  and 
has  then  heard  the  strong  harrowing  cry  of  despair  which  his  drowning 
shipmate*^  shrieks  forth  in  his  agony,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
the  noise  of  the  remorseless  waves,  which  are  playfully  bubbling  about 
him,  stifle  his  weak  voice,  and  pitilessly  mock  his  last  gasp  as  he  sinks 
into  their  all  devouring  bosom  —Who  that  has  heard  these  piercing  and 
fearful  sounds  will  not  shudder  when  he  recalls  them  to  memory  ?  Who 
will  not  again  feel  the  sympathy  he  then  felt  pervade  his  frame  ? 
Who  will  not  again  shed  that  tear  of  compassion  for  his  long  lost  ship- 
mate ?     Who  has  the  heart  that  will  not  bleed  at  the  recollection  thereof  ? 

"  Cut  away  the  life  buoys  fore  and  aft,"  shouted  Captain  Sullivan. 
Back  the  fore  topsail  there  forrard,  and  bum  a  blue-light  there  abaft  upon 
the  taffrail.  Bear  a  hand,  my  darlings,  with  the  lee  quarter  cutter.  Bad 
luck  to  you,  what  are  you  afther — handsomely  now  as  you  lower  her  into 
the  water — don't  be  rash,  ray  darlings,  don't  be  rash.  Now,  botheration, 
not  so  many  of  you  at  once — mind,  or  you  will  swamp  the  boat — steady 
now  as  you  lower  away — there  you  are,  my  hearties;  now  bend  your 
backs,  and  give  way  with  a  will — pull  together,  my  darlings ;  and  hold 
your  blue-light  up  in  your  hand,  Mr.  Siioville,  or  you  will  get  it  washed 
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out,  and  no  mistake.  Cheerily,  lads,  cheerily — give  a  good  hail.  Och, 
by  the  powers,  but  you  are  rale  broths  of  boys,  every  mother  s  son  of  you, 
and  that's  what  you  are,  and  no  mistake  at  all !" 

Thus  did  the  little  skipper  superintend  the  lowering  of  the  boat  into 
the  sea.  The  cutter  in  charge  of  Mr.  Snoville,  the  second  mate  of  the 
Diana,  was  soon  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ship,  her  crew  vocife- 
rating loudly  all  the  lime  they  were  rowing,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  spirits  of  the  unfortunate  man  they  were  in  quest  of.  The  mate  gave 
the  oi-der  for  silence,  and  desired  them  to  lay  upon  their  oars  awhile,  that 
they  might  hear  if  their  hail  was  answered.  All  was  still  around  them, 
save  the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  surrounding  sea. 

"  Edwards,  my  darling,"  sung  out  Captain  Sullivan  from  the  forecastle, 
where  he  had  gone  to  see  that  the  fore  topsail  was  properly  placed  aback. 
"  Is  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  poop  there  ?** 

"  Not  here,  sir,"  answered  one  of  the  men  who  were  looking  over  the 
stem  at  their  shipmates  in  the  boat. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Edwardi  who  has  fallen  overboard,  sir,"  whispered  another 
into  the  ear  of  his  commander  as  he  stood  by  his  side. 
"  Who,  Mr.  Edwards  say  you  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir,  it  was  he  who  got  astride  the  boom  just  before  the  block 
tackle  was  carried  away." 

'*  Oh,  by  the  powers,  then  I'm  kilt  right  out !"  said  the  skipper,  and 
fell  with  his  back  against  the  foremast  for  support.  The  report  just  given 
him  was  such  a  shock  to  his  senses,  that  he  almost  fainted  in  consequence 
thereof.  "  Oh !  the  dhrarae,  the  dhrame. — Och,  botheration  to  the 
dhrame,  what  shout  was  that  ?" 

**  It's  from  the  cutler,  sir,  they  seem  to  have  found  Mr.  Edwards.*' 
"  By  the  holy  St.  Pathrick,  so  they  have — I  see,  I  see,  they  are  now 
lifting  him  into  the  boat — sure  he  is  not  dead — no,  no,  that  cannot  be — 
hark,  ihey  shout  again.  Good  lads,  hurra,  my  souls,  again  hurra.  Och, 
botheration  to  the  dhrame,  it  will  like  to  turn  out  blamy  aflher  all — sure 
enough  will  it,  and  no  mistake  at-all  at-all." 

The  sound  of  the  splashing  oars  was  by  this  time  very  distinguishable, 
as  the  cutler  returned  to  the  ship  ;  she  was  soon  alongside,  and  the  falls 
of  the  boat  tackle,  which  hung  from  the  davit  heads,  being  speedily  hooked 
on  to  her  thwarts,  she  was  hoisted  to  her  original  position  on  the  lee 
quarter  of  the  ship. 

THE    RESCUE. 

"  Well,  Snoville,  my  darling,  and  sure  is  Mr.  Edwards  alive  now  ?" 
asked  the  captain,  in  an  anxious  and  impatient  manner,  as  the  cutter  was 
being  hoisted  up. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  quite  alive,"  answered  the  second  mate,  '*  but  so  much 
exhausted,  that  I  very  much  fear  the  little  dear  will  not  survive.'' 

"  Och,  botheration,  but  we'll  make  him  survive — we'll  put  him  in  warm 
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blankets,  we^ll  pour  some  of  the  dear  crathur  down  his  throat — nay,  bjc 
the  powers,  well  smother  him  with  kind  attintions  but  we'll  make  him 
survive." 

"  Stand  by  to  lend  us  a  hand,  will  you  be  so  good,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Snoville,  as  he  assisted  to  hand  the  supposed  body  of  Mr.  Edwards  over 
the  bulwark  of  the  Diana. 

"  Och,  by  the  powers,  and  I  will  be  right  glad  to  see  your  ugly  phiz 
again,  old  boy — poor  Edwards.  Aisy  now,  Snoville,  as  you  heave.  The 
captain  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  received  an  inanimate  bundle.  "  Oh, 
cry  matches!"  exclaimed  he  aloud. — **  By  St.  Pathrick,  what  have  you 
brought  here,  Snoville — what  a  metamorphosis  is  this.  Why,  here's  a 
child  and  a  dog — sure  enough  there's  a  mistake  about  this.  Bad  luck  to 
you,  why  where  did  you  pick  up  these  amphibious  crathurs  P  Have  you 
not  got  poor  Edwards  also  ?" 

"  Look  out,  sir,  and  mind  yourself,"  answered  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  boat 

"  Aye,  aye,  darling,  hand  over — now,  you  spalpeens,  do  be  aisy  now, 
or  sure  you'll  hurt  the  man — poor  Edwards.  Och,  botheration  to  thee, 
Snoville,  what  do  you  heave  the  drowned  man  on  board  afther  that  fashion 
for  ?  You've  murthered  him  now  right  out,  and  sure  enough  you  have — 
bad  luck  to  you !  " 

"  It  is  only  the  life  buoy,  sir." 

"  A  life  buoy,  and  so  it  is,  and  nothing  else  at-all.  Well,  let  us  look 
what  dialect  it  spakes,  for  it  is  none  of  ours  I  see — oh,  I  have  it  now, 
and  no  mistake — "  The  Fanny,  of  Buenos  Ay  res."  Well  sure  now, 
that  must  be  the  name  of  yon  pratty  little  craft  we  were  afther  bearing 
down  to." 

"  Most  probably  the  child  and  dog  belong  to  that  vessel,  sir." 
"  Clear  reasoning  that,  Snoville;  but  our  good  intintions  with  respect 
to  poor  Edwards  must  not  be  delayed :  so  off  again,  my  darling,  and  thry 
if  you  cannot  pick  up  your  messmate." 

The  cutter  was  again  dispatched  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  but  returned 
after  a  fruitless  search,  and  was  made  fast  on  the  Diana^'s  quarter.  Poor 
Edwards  was  given  up  for  lost. 

The  life  buoy  found  with  the  child  and  dog  had  been  cut  away  from 
the  Brigantine  by  her  mate,  Mr.  James,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  former 
washed  from  her  deck.  This,  together  with  the  dog's  immense  aquatic 
strength,  was  the  means  by  which  the  little  girl  was  kept  afloat  during 
the  hurricane.  There  lay  the  inanimate  form  of  that  once  sprightly  child 
upon  the  deck,  while  her  faithful  and  tnily  devoted  preserver  kept  licking 
her  pale  cheeks  with  his  warm  reviving  tongue ;  there  she  lay,  quite 
exhausted,  and  almost  at  life's  latest  ebb. 

Captain  Sullivan,  who,  independently  of  all  his  eccentricity,  was 
really  a  kind-hearted  man,  ordered  his  own  cot  to  be  prepared  immediately 
for  the  little  girl,  who  was  treated  with  every  care  and  attention.     The 
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dog  would  not  leave  his  charge  for  a  moment,  neither  would  he  be 
persuaded  to  eat  of  anything  that  was  offered  him,  until  he  saw  the  darling 
child  again  open  her  dark  hut  no  longer  sparkling  eyes,  to  greet  him  with 
her  thanks.  The  animal  spiling  to  the  side  of  her  cot  as  soon  as  he  heard 
her  voice,  and  placing  the  food  that  had  been  given  him  before  her,  again 
began  to  lick  her  little  hands  and  face. 

**  Poor  Dolphin — good  Dolphin — Bnmetta  will  love  you  for  this." 
Here  the  child's  senses  began  to  wander,  when  she  exclaimed  aloud — 
"  Oh,  papa,  naughty  papa,  how  cruel  of  you  to  shoot  that  poor  harm, 
less  bird,  see  how  it  bleeds,  its  pretty  white  feathers  are  all  over  blood 
Poor  old  Cummins.  Poor  bird.  Oh  Rebecca,  Rebecca,  come  to  me, 
I  am  in  the  water,  1  shall  be  drowned,  come  to  your  little  Brunetta,  dear, 
dear  Rebecca.  See  his  face  is  all  over  blood — poor  old  Cummins— -cruel 
papa.  Poor  Dolphin — look,  look — see  good  Mr.  James  there,  he  throws 
out  a  rope — catch  it  Dolphin — good  Dolphin.  Good-bye,  Mr.  James — 
good  Mr.  James — Brunetta  will  love  you  for  that.  Cruel  papa.  Poor 
Dolphin,  you  snort.  Oh,  Rebecca,  the  water  will  choak  me— oh  !  I 
shall  be  drowned! — oh!  Rebec — ^''  Here  the  little  sufferer  gradually 
dozed  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  lasted  for  several  hours,  during  which^ 
she  was  violently  convulsed.  It  was  that  kind  of  sleep  which  exhaustion 
alone  can  produce.  The  faithful  dog  never  once  left  her  while  she 
remained  in  this  state,  but  continued  licking  her  face  and  hands  in  the 
most  gentle  manner.     The  Diana  was  hove-to  until  morning. 

Daylight,  long  wished  for  by  many  on  that  perilous  night,  was  at 
length  ushered  in  upon  the  ocean,  bright,  clear,  and  cloudless.  The  sea 
had  become  wonderfully  smooth,  considering  how  rough  and  turbulent  it 
had  been  only  a  few  hours  previous.  The  Brigantine  was  supposed  to 
have  foundered,  as  they  had  not  seen  any  signals  from  her  since  they 
hove-to,  and  her  hull  was  no  where  visible.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
either  of  the  unfortunate  mate  of  the  Diana,  or  of  the  life  buoys  which  had 
been  cast  away  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  His  shipmates  were  now 
certain  that  he  must  have  perished  in  the  bosom  of  that  fathomless  deep, 
where  many  a  good  sailor  had  sunk  before  him. 

"  And  sure  enough  now,  poor  Charley's  dhrame  was  not  all  blamy, 
but  rael  presinliment,  and  nothing  else,  at-all,  at-all,"  observed  Captain 
Sullivan,  as  he  gave  the  second  mate  orders  for  bracing  up  the  yards,  and 
proceeding  on  their  course.  "  But,  poor  fellow,  we  have  done  all  we  can, 
you  know,  Snoville,  and  so  we  must  now  leave  him,  however  much  it 
goes  against  our  humanity  to  do  so.  Cany  as  much  canvass  as  the  old 
crathur  will  bear,  Snoville ;  and  let  me  know  when  there  is  a  change  in 
the  wind,  or  if  you  see  anything  more  of  the  wreck." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  mate,  and  Captain  Sullivan  descended 
to  his  cabin. 

Three  days  elapsed  ere  little  Brunetta  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
able  to  walk  even  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Sullivan  upon  the  poop 
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of  the  Diana.  Dolphin  was  her  constant  attendant,  and  pamded  the 
deck  by  her  side,  or  capered  about  her,  with  an  eye  expressing  all  the 
delight  that  we  could  suppose  to  beam  from  an  intellectual  being  on 
seeing  a  much  beloved  object  snatched  from  a  perilous  death. 

'*  You  are  a  pralthy  crathur.  Dolphin,  indade  you  are,  and  no  mistake 
at-all,*'  said  the  little  skipper,  as  he  patted  the  dog  on  the  head. 

The  fourth  night  set  in  cloudy  and  excessively  dark  ;  eight  bells  had 
just  been  struck,  and  the  larboard  watch  was  called.  The  ship^  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  about  eight  knots  an  hour.  All  was  still  and  quiet  upon 
deck,  when  the  man  who  had  the  look  out  upon  the  bowsplit,  sung  out 
lustily : 

"  Starboard,  hard  a  starboard  with  the  helm  there  abaft" 

^'  Starboard  hard — it  is  so,"  answered  the  man  who  was  steering. 

The  long  dismasted  hull  of  a  small  vessel  at  this  moment  was  seen  to 
float  by  the  gangway  of  the  Diana.  Captain  Sullivan  immediately 
ordered  his  own  vessel  to  be  hove-to,  and  to  be  placed  alongside  the  hull. 
He  hailed  the  stranger — 

"  Ship  there,  ahoy  l" 

"  Hollo  1"  was  the  answer. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?  and  where  are  you  bound  for  ?" 

"  The  Fanny  Brigantine  of  Buenos  Ayres — homeward-bound,  with  a 
cargo  of  dry  goods  for  the  Spanish  coast." 

"  Have  you  lost  a  child  and  a  dog,  because  we  have  taken  them  up, 
as  well  as  a  life  buoy,  with  the  name  of  your  vessel  upon  it  P" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  another  voice  from  the  Brigantine :  "  they  were 
washed  overboard  in  the  hurricane  which  carried  away  our  masts,  four 
nights  ago." 

''  Och  !  and  by  the  powers,  but  that  is  Edwards  a  voice,  sure  enough 
now.  Ho !  ho  !  there,  on  board  the  brig — how  are  you,  Edwards,  afther 
your  ducking,  my  darling  P" 

Who  calls  Edwards  ?"  asked  the  voice  in  reply." 
Why,  me,  Pathrick  Sullivan,  your  own  dear  captain,  to  be  sure — 
who  else  would  make  so  free  P    Let  us  have  none  o'  your  blamy  now, 
but  tell  us  how  you  have  been  saved,  my  jewel,  and  that  you  are  not 
dhrowned,  sure." 

"  I,  like  the  rest,  have  been  saved  by  Providence,  I  suppose,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  thought  so,  for,  mind  you,  that  same  Providence  is  a  darling 
of  a  trump  sometimes,  Edwards,  my  boy.  So  your  ominous  presentiment 
has  turned  out  all  moonshine  has  it,  and  no  mistake." 

''  I  fancy  it  has,  sir,  since  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  save  the 
child  and  dog.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  them  on  board  here. 
Captain,  as  well  as  a  hawser  to  take  us  in  tow." 

•'  Is  your  craft  leaky,  Edwards,  my  darling.*^ 

''  No,  sir,  her  bottom  is  quite  sound,  or  we  could  not  have  floated  so 
long  as  we  have  in  our  present  condition.     With  your  assistance,  sir,  we 
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may  manage  to  get  a  jury  foremast  rigged,  which  will  help  us  to  the 
nearest  port,  where  we  intend  pulling  in  to  refit," 

"  Well,  Edwards,  I've  orthered  a  boat  to  be  lowered  to  take  the  child 
and  dog  on  board  your  craft ;  and  you  can  return  in  her  as  soon  as  the 
hawser  is  paid  out  and  made  fast." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Look  out,  Edwards,  the  boat  is  shoved  off,  and  will  soon  be  alongside 
of  you." 

The  child  and  dog  were  once  more  placed  in  safety  on  board  the  Brig 
amine,  the  hawser  made  fast,  and  the  boat  returned  to  the  Diana,  on 
whose  deck  a  stranger  appeared,  and  enquired  who  asked  for  Edwards. 

**  Why  me,  to  be  sure,  my  darling,"  answered  Captain  Sullivan,  at  the 
same  time  holding  a  lantern  to  the  stranger's  face,  "  Do  you  think  that 
I,  Pat  Sullivan,  your  own  dear  captain,  could  be  desaived  in  your  voice, 
Charley  ? — come,  come  now,  none  of  your  blaruy,  it  wont  do,  it  wont  do, 
and  that's  what  1  mane,  sure  enough." 

**  You  mistake  me  for  another  person,  sir,  I  am  persuaded,"  said  the 
stranger,  taking  off  his  hat  to  show  his  features  more  distinctly. 

"  Och,  and  by  the  powers,  do  be  aisy  now.  Would  you  thry  to  make 
mebelaive  that  I  did  not  know  your  own  dear  self,  Charley — oh,  bothera- 
tion, but  you  cannot  desaive  me — you  might  as  well  say  that  your  name 
is  not  Edwards." 

"  I  certainly  cannot  deny  that  my  name  is  Edwards,  sir,  but  you  have 
the  advantage,  for  you  are  a  perfect  stranger  to  me.  Besides,  sir,  my 
name  is  James  Edwards,  and  not  Charles,  which  seems  to  be  the  christian 
name  of  the  individual  whom  you  mistake  me  for.  Take  a  closer  survey 
of  my  features,  sir — " 

"  Adun  now,  adun,  for  that  must  be  Charley  Edwards's  voice,  and 
none  else,  so  let's  have  no  more  of  your  blarny.  At  laist,  if  it  is  not 
Charley  that  now  stands  before  me,  it  is  your  own  dear  self,  and  no  mis- 
take at-all,  at-all." 

**  I  once  had  a  brother  by  that  name,  sir,  but  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  my  eyes  gazed  ui)on  him.  In  youth  we  were  deemed  much  alike 
in  features,  but  a  series  of  crosses  and  hard  servitude  must  have  made  me 
by  this  time  much  his  inferior  in  personal  appearance.  Our  voices  too 
I  have  been  told,  were  most  deceptively  similar;  and  I  doubt  not,  sir,  it 
is  my  brother  whom  you  now  lake  me  for." 

**  Och,  and  by  the  powers,  a  brother  say  you,  and  his  name  Charles  ? 
Sure  enough  then  I  will  have  another  squint  at  your  phiz.  Turn  your 
face  to  the  light — and  indade  then  you  are  very  much  altered  ;  why  the 
fright  of  drowning  has  turned  thee  quite  grey,  boy — I  mane  white — ^yes, 
it  is  white,  sure,  that  I  mane  your  head  is,  and  no  mistake.  And,  sure, 
the  fear  of  dhrowning  could  not  have  filled  your  face  so  full  of  holes  afther 
this  ugly  fashion,  and  your  figure  too — oh  !  oh  !  by  the  holy  St.  Pathric, 
it  is  not  my  own  dear  Charley — botheration  to  thee  for  so  desaiving  me. 
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lad — indade,  indade^  then  you  must  be  his  younger  brother  whom  be 
mintioned  in  his  dhrame.'* 

*'  And  am  I  likely  to  see  my  brother  Charles  on  board  this  vessel,  sir  P*' 
asked  the  stranger,  whom  our  readers  have  no  doubt  recognized  to  be 
Mr.  James  of  the  JMgantine,  in  a  very  anxious  tone  of  voice. 

*'  Och,  and  by  the  powers,  don't  ask  me — now  don't.  The  desoit  you 
have  practised  upon  poor  Pathric  Sullivan,  has  almost  kilt  him  outright, 
and  no  mistake.  Oh,  but  the  dhrame  has  come  thrue  afthcr  all !  Bless 
us,  and  preserve  us  from  such  like.  Poor  Charley  is  sui-c  enough 
dhrowned  and  lost,  and  no  mistake  at  all  about  it."  Captain  Sullivan 
seemed  quite  overcome  vidth  the  excited  state  of  his  feelings,  and  retired 
to  hb  cabin.  Why  Mr.  James,  the  mate  of  the  Brigantine,  had  reversed 
his  name,  is  best  known  to  himself;  but  that  he  had  done  so,  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  remains,  for  he  was  indeed  the  younger  brother  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  EMwards  who  met  with  a  watery  grave,  as  already 
related. 

Mr.  James,  whom  we  must  for  the  future  call  Edwards,  remained  on 
board  the  Diana  the  whole  of  that  night ;  and  heard,  with  a  grieved  heart, 
the  particulars  of  his  brother  Charles's  mysterious  presentiment  and  death. 
The  next  morning  he  returned  to  the  Fanny  with  a  party  of  men,  and 
materials  for  rigging  a  jury  foremast,  and  mtJung  her  iu  sailing  order,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  conceited  young  skipper  of  the 
Brigantine  had  recovered  from  his  accident  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
superintend  the  rigging  of  the  new  foremast ;  about  which,  the  mate  and 
he  differed  very  much  as  to  the  manner  iu  which  it  would  be  most  advisa- 
ble to  accomplish  the  same.  They  got  to  high  words ;  at  length,  Cap- 
tain Peroni  so  far  forgot  himself,  that  he  struck  his  own  officer  iu  the 
presence  of  his  crew.  The  mate,  considering  the  weak  state  of  his  offender, 
with  true  christian  fortitude,  forbore  to  retaliate,  evincing  manliness  of 
courage  in  so  doing ;  yet  he  determined  on  leaving  the  Brigantine,  and 
offering  his  services  to  the  captain  of  the  Diana.  As  soon  as  the  labour 
was  finished,  he  returned  with  the  men  to  that  ship,  accompanied  by  old 
Cummins,  who  also  had  determined  no  longer  to  remain  under  the 
command  of  one  who  so  ill  knew  how  to  manage  either  his  own  violent 
temper  or  his  ship.  Captain  Sullivan  received  them  kindly ;  and  imme- 
diately installed  one  in  the  place  of  his  deceased  brother,  while  the  other 
acted  as  a  sort  of  supernumerary,  giving  his  services  in  any  part  of  the 
ship  where  they  were  acceptable  or  required. 

When  the  next  morning  dawned,  the  Brigantine  was  no  where  to  be 
seen.  Captain  Peroni  had  given  directions  for  the  hawser  to  be  cast  off 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  of  the  previous  night  set  in ;  then  placing  the 
head  of  his  vessel  in  a  dircctl^^  opposite  course  to  that  of  the  Diana,  soon 
intervened  a  wide  space  of  sea  between  the  two  vessels. 

Reader,  the  beautiful  little  Brigantine,  which  was  dismasted  in  the 
hurricane,  was  a  *'  Contraband  Trader,'*    When  we  next  notice  her,  she 
R  3 
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win  assume  a  veiy  different  and  more  dangerous  cliaxacter.  The  Diana 
was  an  honest  Merchantman.  Both  vessels  were  upon  the  ocean  when  wrt 
first  introduced  them  to  you ;  on  their  own  element  we  will  now  leave 
them,  pursuing  each  her  separate  calling.  Such  b  the  termination  of 
our  first  story. 


THE    TRUANT. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  THE  STAB  SEER.*' 

The  whining  schoolboy,  wiUi  bit  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  fluse,  creeping,  like  snail, 
Unwilling  J  to  sehooL— ^^AoJbpeore. 

Once  more  I  am  a  schoolboy:  on  my  ann 

A  basket's  slang,  that  holds  a  mother's  charm 

To  learning — sugared  cake,  and  cherry  tart, 

And  those  sad  things  called  taskt — unlearnt  by  heart  * 

A  pewter  bottle,  once  my  sire's  of  yore. 

Filled  with  new  milk,  hangs  dangling  down  before ; 

And  thus  equipped,  on  some  bright  mom  in  May, 

I  schoolward  wend  my  solitaiy  way 

Along  yon  flowery  lane,  that  winds  between 

Alternate  woods,  and  fields  of  freshest  green. 

In  thotey  the  sweet  birds'  melody  1  hear. 

On  leafy  bough,  or  wild  rose  blooming  near; 

And  now  I  wish  that  I  were  such  as  they, 

I'd  liye  in  woods  and  sunshine  all  the  day ! 

Tbey  hare  no  schools — ^where'er  they  list,  they  fly, 

And  feed  on  flowers  and  fhiits — and  so  could  I ! 

O'er  thewet  the  busy  humming-bee  I  view. 

Visiting  flowers,  and  sipping  honey-dew; 

Or  the  gay  butterflies,  on  gaudy  wing. 

Each  chasing  other  in  a  mazy  ring. 

From  his  green  bower,  o'erbending  grass  among. 

Up  springs  the  lark,  and  trills  his  merry  song, 

In  yery  mock'ry  of  Am  heart,  who  flings 

Him  joyless  down,  gay  bird,  to  watch  thy  wings 

Fanning  the  free  air !    O  that  I,  like  thee. 

Could  soar  awav  1 — then  no  more  schools  for  me  I 

On  daisied  bant  reclined,  the  sated  cow 

Lows  for  her  young,  that,  heedlessly  below, 

Pursues  with  antics  strange,  and  awkward  bound. 

Its  pictured  shadow,  flitting  o'er  the  gpnound. 

My  crested  Charlie  mounts  that  iyied  wall. 

Flaps  his  white  wings,  and  seems  on  me  to  call ; 

Then  down  he  flies ;  quick  follow  one  by  one. 

His  lovely  charge,  that,  chuckling  in  the  sun. 

Wander  'mong  flowers,  and  pick,  as  on  they  pass. 

Green-hooded  seeds  that  tremble  on  the  grass. 

Ah !  happy  things !  to  books  and  tasks  unknown. 
For  liyes  like  yours,  I'd  gladly  change  my  own. 
But  list  that  sound ! — alas !  what  woe  is  mine ! 
Yon  distant  church-clock  tolls  the  hour  of  nine ! 
What  must  I  do  ?    If  I  proceed  to  school, 
I'm  sure  to  smart  beneath  the  dread  ferule ! 
To  some  lone  spot  my  hasty  steps  I'll  bend. 
And  happy  there,  the  iiye-long  day  will  spend. 
My  home  shall  be  within  this  syWan  glade — 
How  sweet  to  dine  beneath  yon  moss-grown  shade, 
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And  hare  yoa,  little  bircUy  to  carol  round. 
And  share  my  meal  upon  the  flowery  gronnd ! 

There  is  a  spell  upon  me :  all  thinffs  seem 
Harmonious,  beauteous — an  elysian  dream ! 
The  spell  of  sound !    The  binu,  this  mom,  in  strife, 
Carol  their  lays.    Far  off,  the  ousel's  fife 
Mellowly  trills;  the  plaintive  ring-dofes  coo; 
And  the  lone  bullfinch  beats  his  wild  tattoo. 
The  spell  of  vision !     Near  yon  wandering  brook, 
In  zig-zi^  lines,  those  fierce  flies  glide,  which  look 
With  their  rich  mail  of  gleaming  gpreen  and  gold, 
Like  guardian  spirits  of  some  fairy  hold. 
Anon  the  redstart  quits  his  secret  nest 
In  that  old  wall,  and  shews  his  scarlet  vest. 
And  now — as  'twere  a  fiery  emerald  sent 
Bv  Genii  from  that  liquid  element — 
The  bright  kingfisher  darts  adown  the  stream ; — 
'Tis  here ! — 'tis  there! — 'tis  gone !— -'twas  but  a  dream ! 
The  conies  peep  from  out  the  creviced  rocks ; 
And  now  they  issue  forth  in  freckled  flocks ; — 
Some  crop  the  g^rass,  and  some  are  nimbly  seen 
Sporting  in  sunshine  on  the  dappled  ^een. 

Oh !  that  my  dwelling  ever  were  with  you. 
Ye  merry  revellers !    Oil  would  we  renew 
Sweetest  communion.     Everv  mossy  nook. 
Where  the  lone  wild  bird  builds,  that  will  not  brook 
The  touch  of  rude  hands  on  its  nest^ — should  be 
Watched  well,  and  kept  from  all  intruders  free. 
I'd  have  a  wall  of  stones,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
In  front  of  my  abode ;  its  wicket  known 
To  none  save  you ;  and,  in  the  space  between, 
A  little  plot  of  ground — so  soft  and  green — 
Bordered  with  choicest  wild  flowers — ^harebells  blue, 
Daffodils,  daisies — all  of  every  hue : 
And  I  would  call  you  by  dear  names,  to  come 
And  visit  me ;  and  round  my  sylvan  home 
Bfake  pastime,  at  each  early  dawn  and  ere ; 
And  from  my  hand  food  fearlessly  receive. 
Culled  in  sweet  places.    Thus  we'd  live  in  song 
And  mirth,  as  happy  as  tlie  day  is  long. 

But  heard  I  not  a  rustling  'monp;  the  trees  ? 
'Tis  but  some  restless  bird,  or  passing  breeze. 
Again !—  Some  stealthy  footstep  must  be  near ! 
A  rush !  a  cry !— ''  Maike  haste !  the  Truant's  here !" 
Loud  ring  the  woods ;  and  soon  a  merry  band 
Of  haUess  schoolmates,  press  on  every  hand. 
Vain  task  to  flee !    Behold  me  captive  led, 
Noisily  guarded  to  the  place  I  dread. 
Stem  on  his  seat  the  rev'rend  Tutor  see; — 
The  trembling  Truant  suppliant  at  his  knee. 
With  faltering  accents  nleading  to  assuage 
The  fearful  tempest  of  his  rising  rage. 
Ah  !  bootless  prayer !    The  heavy  strokes  descend  : 
The  scourge  must  cure  whom  reason  cannot  mend. 
Now  the  poor  urchin,  painful  from  the  smart. 
Is  placed,  in  penance,  from  the  rest  apart ; 
And,  couchant,  with  his  book  between  his  knees, 
Must  learn  the  task  his  swollen  eye  scarcely  sees ; 
But  so<m,  though  thus  exposed  to  scorners'  view. 
His  thoughts — trees,  fields,  and  flowers—arc  all  with  you ! 
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CHAPTERS  ON   POETRY  AND  POETS. 

No.  7. 
THE  ORESTEAD  OF  iESCHYLUS. 

Never  were  two  series  of  legends  more  fertile  in  stirring  incident  and 
pregnant  moral,  than  the  tales  of  Troy  and  Thebes.  From  each  of  them 
the  great  dramatists  of  Greece  have  woven  some  of  their  most  masteriy 
plays. 

The  details  of  the  Trojan  expedition  had  been  amply  given  in  the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  Various  other  poems  (now  lost)  had  continued  the 
narrative  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks  after  the  taking  of  the  city. 
The  returns  of  those  heroes  were  full  of  adventure  and  peril.  Dangers 
on  the  deep,  and  dangers  at  home  awaited  them.  Odysseus,  as  we  have 
seen,  after  ten  years*  wandering  on  the  waters,  only  reached  his  home  to 
do  desperate  battle  with  the  suitors,  and  to  end  his  days  in  blood. 
Menelaus,  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  expedition  haa  been  made, 
after  being  tempest-tost,  and  carried  into  another  sea,  fix)m  which  '  the 
birds  take  a  year  to  fly,*  with  difficulty  reached  his  kingdom:  One  of  the 
two  who  bore  the  name  of  Ajax,  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand  in  his  mad- 
ness ;  the  other  perished  by  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  Athena.  Achilles, 
godlike  and  swift,  had  been  treacherously  slain  in  the  dance,  before  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  by  an  arrow  from  the  ravisher  of  Helen.  Diomede, 
the  thunderbolt  of  war,  who  had  wounded  even  celestial  warriors,  found 
the  wrath  of  the  ofTeuded  deities  working  in  his  home,  and  fled  indignant 
to  settle  in  distant  parts.  Of  all,  the  aged  Nestor  seems  alone  to  have 
arrived  at '  the  Sandy  Pylos  *  in  peace,  and  reigned  as  aforetime,  ponder- 
ing on  the  days  gone  by. 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  the  king  of  men,  Agamemnon;  with 
his  return,  and  its  consequences,  j^schylus  founds  on  these  occurrences 
three  distinct  plays,  but  forming  one  coiursc  of  action,  and  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Orestead,  from  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  being  the  most 
prominent  person  in  the  three  taken  together.  The  titles  of  these  tha^c 
are, 

1.  Agamemnon,  containing  the  death  of  the  king. 

2.  Choephori,  containing  the  avenging  of  his  death. 

3.  Euincnides,  containing  the  pursuit  and  trial  of  the  avenger. 
Through  tliese  three  our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  pass  very  hastily. 
A  few  preliminaries  being  explained,  we  shall  at  once  carry  our  readers 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  king,  on  his  departure  from  Troy,  had  left  at  home  his  queen, 
Olytemncstra,  of  divine  birth,  and  half  sister  to  Helen,  the  cause  of  tlic 
war.  A  bard,  of  sacred  character  was  left  to  guard  and  advise  the  <[ueon ; 
and  Cegisthus,  a  relation,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition,  a  dee])  wound  was  infJictcd  on  her  maternal 
feelings.  We  have  selected  in  our  first  chapter,  as  an  instance  of  our 
doctrines  respecting  art,  the  sacrifice  of  Af»auiemnon's  daughter  on  the 
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altar,  to  procure  favourable  winds  for  the  fleet.  This  took  place  at  Aulis, 
where  the  allied  fleet  was  assembled.  She  was  decoyed  from  home  under 
pretence  of  marriage  to  Achilles.  The  fond  and  joyful  mother  sent  her 
away  in  her  beauty  and  pride — and  next  heard  of  her  as  a  victim  to  her 
father  s  ambition !  The  cords  of  her  aflection  were  now  broken.  Her 
lord  had  (so  she  reasoned)  forfeited  his  power :  her  husband,  his  claim 
to  her  faith.  The  bard  was  dismissed  into  exile.  The  steward  of  the 
kingdom  was  accepted  by  the  queen,  and  she  became  his.  Meantime, 
the  years  waxed  on.  Ten  summers  had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  king 
had  departed.  The  guilty  pair  reigned  in  the  palace,  keeping,  however, 
as  yet  their  union  private.  Electra,  the  surviving  daughter  of  the  king, 
and  Bectes,  whom  he  left  an  infant,  were  pining  for  his  return.  So,  in 
resemblance,  was  the  false  queen.  It  had  been  agreed,  before  the  expedi- 
tion, that  whenever  Troy  should.be  taken,  the  event  should  be  announced 
to  those  at  home  by  a  series  of  beacons  placed  on  the  highlands  between 
Europe  and  Asia. 

But  hush — the  scene  opens — what  do  we  see  ? 

Time,  Midnight. 

The  flat  roof  of  the  palace  of  Agamemnon,  at  Mycena.  The  stars 
bum  brightly  overhead.  Beneath,  the  houses  and  streets  are  dimly  seen, 
and  beyond,  the  far  hills  loom  heavily  in  the  sky.  On  the  roof  sits 
one  wrapt  in  a  night-cloak,  humming  an  ancient  song.  He  pauses,  and 
stretches  him  as  one  wearied.  The  stars  look  to  him  cold  and  cheerless. 
He  gazes  blankly  on  them.  They  seem  to  him  to  have  a  presence,  and 
to  witness  his  thoughts,  which  thus  find  utterance : 

Grant  me,  ye  gods,  release  from  this  my  toil 
This  length  of  yearly  watch,  which,  as  a  dog, 
High  on  this  roof  I  am  ordained  to  keep : — 
I  know  the  company  of  nightly  stars, 
The  lamping  potentates,  glittering  in  heaven. 
Which  bring  the  summer  and  the  winter  round-  - 
I  know  their  risings  and  their  settings  all. 
1  wait  the  appointed  sign,  the  beacon  light 
Which  is  to  bring  the  news  of  captured  Troy: 
For  such  the  counsel  of  our  reigning  queen. 
And  oft  as  this  my  dark  and  dewy  couch 
I  keep,  not  visited  by  dreams,  Fear  stands 
And  warns  off  Slumber,  which  alights  not  down 
Upon  my  weary  eyes:  and  when  to  song 
[  would  betake  me,  or  low  murmured  hum, 
Sweet  music,  medicining  my  dearth  of  sleep, 
I  fall  to  grieving  for  this  ancient  house, 
Not  well-appointed,  as  in  former  days. 
So  that  I  need  to  pray  for  blest  relief 
From  these  my  toils,  when  the  glad  light  appears. 

A  something  appears  above  yonder  dark  hill — is  it  a  star  rising  P  It 
increases — no  star  was  ever  so  bright  and  red.  It  shoots  up  and  flares 
wildly  in  the  sky — the  watchman  starts  up  and  gazes — 

Hail !  beacon-light  of  night,  making  it  day 
For  very  gladness,  starting  the  gay  dance 
Throughout  our  Argos,  for  this  joyful  news. 
Hurrah !  hurrah ! 
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And  lift  tliroa|(iKmt  the  boue  a  dtoniwamg 
To  weleome  this  |^ad  ugnaL — ^Tro j  is  ftlkn ! 
And  f  mjself  will  nsher  in  the  dnnee. 
And  bear  0Md  tidings  to  mj  lord  widiin;— 
The  stake  wu  theiis ;  the  Incky  throw  is 


He  descends,  with  a  few  suimiaes  sbout  the  state  of  the  house  widun,  and 
with  a  wish  that  all  may  be  right,  respecting  the  coming  of  the  king. 
How  this  prepares  for  the  daik  scenes  to  follow,  the  reader  will  presently 


Now  fdlows  the  Chorus  of  all  Greek  Chomses,  at  least  to  our  mind. 
Wild  and  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  it  rushes  on,  a  glorious  river  of 
melody.  Much  of  its  beauty  must  be  lost  in  an  £n^ish  translation. 
We  shall  rather  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  the  poetry  of  the  song, 
than  attempt  a  literal  rendering — and  must  crave  their  indulgence  while 
so  doing : — 

Chorus. 

Tis  tlie  tenth  long  year. 

Since  the  vengeance  laden  pair. 
The  royal-throned  and  sceptred  pair. 

The  brother-kings,  set  forth : 
And  IWnn  them  borst  the  pnling  sbont  of  war !  stem  war ! 
As  angry  eagles  soaring 

In  sorrow  for  their  brood. 
On  the  oarage  of  their  pinions 

Wheel  abof  e  their  empty  nest, 
Wailing  for  the  labour  of  their  love  gone  by ; 
The  while  the  blest  ImmorUUs 

Bow  their  ear  unto  the  crv. 
And  send  npon  the  murderons  man  the  bitter  stroke  of  wrath ; 
Twas  thus  that  the  Almighty 

Sent  forth  the  angrv  kings. 
With  the  ravisher  to  deal : 
Storing  in  his  deep  designs, 
For  Trojan  and  for  Greek, 
Many  a  struggle  fierce  and  long, 
Many  a  tug  of  battle  strong, 
Many  a  day  of  toil  and  fear. 
Many  a  crash  of  brittle  spear. 
As  it  must  be, 
So  it  is: 
Fate  will  have  her  final  way : 
Not  with  shrill  shreaks  of  woe. 
Not  with  sacrifice,  or  tears. 
Canst  thoQ  turn  the  iron  purpose  of  the  fearful  three  ! 
They  went — we  were  left. 
Age-stricken,  unavenged : 
As  children  we  wero  left ; — 
For  the  youn^  life  of  the  child 
Is  rising  in  hu  breast. 
While  war  and  manly  glory 
Are  far  distant  yet: 
And  distant  are  the^  too 
From  him,  who  fading  downwards 
Into  sere  and  withered  age, 
Leans  upon  his  staff,  ana  wanders 
Like  a  day-dream  on  the  earth. 
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We  Vill  mm  the  flital  omens 

That  sped  them  on  their  way, — 
For  the  deep  persuasion 
Of  the  songs  prophetic 

Hath  not  passed  away : 
Twas  an  eagle  arged  them  onward, 

A  dark  and  kingly  eagle 
To  the  king  for  signal  sent ; 

And  with  him  was  another, 
With  snowy  plumage  blent : 
By  the  palace  towers  appearing, 

In  the  region  to  the  right, 
Their  bloody  feast  they  parted 

On  the  far-seen  height ; 
Twas  a  hare  whom  they  had  snatched 

From  her  course  upon  the  plain, 
With  young,  and  ere  the  birth  hour 
By  ueir  talons  rent  in  twain : — 
Sing  sorrow,  death  and  sorrow,  but  let  victory  remain. 

On  this  the  sage  diviner 

When  he  saw  the  brother  kings 
This  way  and  that  disputing, 

To  the  strife  his  wisdom  brings; 
'Twas  thus  he  spoke  prophetic : 

<  This  army  that  ye  lead 
'  In  time  shall  pour  its  yengeance 

'  On  the  guilty  city's  head ; 
'  The  tower,  and  haU,  and  treasure  house, 

*  Shall  all  be  plundered  quite ; — 

*  But  may  no  stroke  of  advene  fate 

'  On  this  army  first  alight 

*  For  the  heavenly  nymph,  the  Huntress, 

'  Hath  shewn  her  anger  plain 
'  By  the  strange  and  bloody  banquet 
'  Of  her  father's  air-dogs  twain : 
'  Sing  sorrow,  blood  and  sorrow,  but  let  victory  remain.' 

For  she  the  patroness  divine 

Of  young  and  tender  things  ;— 
Both  glad  and  sad  fulfilment 

Of  this  her  omen  brings. 
O  may  some  Ood  of  heaung  power 

Dissuade  her,  lest  she  raise 
111  winds,  on  this  your  armament 

Imposing  sad  delays : 
Demanding  other  sacrifice. 

More  grievous,  which  shall  breed 
Strife  upon  strife,  till  all  your  race 

By  just  revenge  shall  bleed. 
So  spake  the  prophet  mingling 

His  good  with  evil  strain ; 
The  heavenly  signs  interpreting; 

Then  raise  the  song  again — 

Sing  sorrow,  strife  and  sorrow,  but  let  victory  remain. 

•  ••••• 

The  day  was  come:  the  elder  king. 

The  captain  of  that  host, 
Bent  to  his  adverse  fortune. 

On  Aulis'  tide- washed  coast ; 
No  breezes  breathe  from  ofl^  the  land 

To  fill  the  waiting  sail. 
And  cankered  with  the  long  delay 

Their  ships  and  cables  fail. 
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When  fkding  was  the  flower  of  Greece, 

The  prophet  dared  to  speak 
A  bitter,  bitter  remedy, 

At  which  each  heart  might  break ; 
Their  staves  against  the  ground  ti^ey  struck, 

Those  brother-monarchs  twain ; 
'Twas  fearful  to  obey  the  word. 

And  grievous  to  refrain : 
How  sliall  I  slay  my  heart's  delight,' 

The  elder  captain  cried ; 
'  How  shall  I  see  the  altar  foot 

<  With  her  dear  life-blood  dyed  ? 

*  But  how  (for  evil  hems  me  round) 

*■  Shall  1  desert  my  host, 

*  All  clamorous  for  the  viigin-blood 

'  To  loose  them  from  the  coast  ?' 
He  spoke :  his  purpose  stronger  waxed, 

Compulsion  armed  his  heart ; 
And  from  his  madness  gentle  love. 

And  heavenly  truth,  depart. 

He  steeled  his  soul  to  sacrifice 

The  beauty  of  his  child, 
To  aid  avenging  warfare 

For  a  woman  weak  and  wild : 
The  arbiters  of  murder  stem 

Looked  cruel  and  unmoved 
At  the  tender  one,  her  father's  joy, — 

At  the  father  whom  she  loved*: 
He  spoke ;  the  altar-ministers 

Approach  her  where  she  lay 
All  lifeless  with  the  weight  of  fear. 

And  bear  her  form  away, — 
Their  hand  is  on  her  virgin  lips. 

Farewell  she  may  not  speak ; 
Lest  words  of  adverse  omen 

Should  from  her  anguish  break. 
And,  as  prepared  for  sacrifice. 

Her  veiling  garments  fall. 
And  shew  her,  like  some  statue  fair. 

Soft  Pity  siuitcs  tlicm  all. 
She  looks  as  she  would  speak ;  full  oft 

That  happy  virgin  voice 
In  his  palace  chambers  singing,  made 

Her  father's  Iicart  rejoice. 

What  followed,  is  not  mine  to  tell ; — 
The  prophet's  art  was  proved  full  well. 

But  see^  the  attention  of  the  Chorus  is  turned  to  yon  comer  of  the  stage. 
Who  is  that,  entering  stately,  with  a  royal  and  solemn  step,  with  a  face 
composed  as  if  for  joy  ?  Who,  but  Clytemnestra  ?  But  is  she  joyful  ? 
She  is.  Not  that  Troy  is  taken,  not  that  her  lord  is  returning :  but  thai 
the  hour  of  her  vengeance  is  come.  She  is  a  woman  lofty  of  soul  and 
stem  of  purpose.  She  is  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  ancient  drama :  like, 
but  oh,  how  different — the  modern  dame  dared  all  for  her  husband,  the 
ancient  heroine  against  him ;  in  the  latter,  a  mother  s  wrongs  were  fester- 
ing at  her  heart,  and  were  the  spur  and  excuse  of  her  ambition  :  in  the 
former  the  '  unsexing*  for  which  she  prays  is  more  than  half  accom- 
plisbed,  and  ambition  needs  no  excuse  and  no  spur  but  the  joint  welfare 
of  him  to  whose  life  she  is  bound. 
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The  news  is  made  known — Troy  is  token :  the  method  and  trans- 
mission of  the  torch-signals  is  detailed :  she  expatiates  on  the  misery  of 
the  fallen  city,  and  conjectures  what  the  captors  may  he  doing,  at  this 
moment  or  that.  Now  they  are  feasting  after  their  evil.  Now  they  are 
dividing  their  captives.  Now  they  are  demolishing  by  fire  and  sword. 
O  let  them  spare  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  remember  that  they  liave 
yet  a  return  to  accomplish !  Then  follows  another  sublime  choral  song, 
[t  sings  of  divine  justice — of  the  crime  which  Pans  the  faithless  guest 
had  committed — of  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved  husband — 

He  reigns ;  but  deep  desire 
Of  her,  his  absent  one,  with  hidden  fire 

Consumes  his  life  awaj  ; 
Like  a  pale  phantom  day  by  day 

He  rules  his  palace  halls. 

The  statue-peopled  walls 
For  him  have  now  no  charm ; 
Each  finely  moulded  arm, 

Each  sculptured  breast  divine, 

He  loathes ;  bis  aching  eyeballs  pine 
And  love  within  him  dies. 
In  sleep,  before  him  flies 

Tbe  form  beloved ;  it  will  not  stay, 

But  flits  on  dusky  wings  away. 

It  bewails  the  mourning  which  there  will  be  in  Greece  over  the  lost 
heroes: 

Not  the  loved  familiar  gait 
Shall  their  anxious  looks  await ; 
Onlv  the  memorial  urn 
With  the  ashes,  shall  return. 

It  ends  with  some  fearful  surmises  as  to  the  divine  vengeance  on  the 
causers  of  bloodshed — some  dark  hints  of  dreadful  calamity  to  befall  the 
victor-king. 

People  talk  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place ;  and  point  to  the  ancient 
drama  as  the  pattern  of  their  observance.  Here^  at  least,  we  have  a 
splendid  violation  of  the  unity  of  time.  No  sooner  has  the  Chorus 
finished  its  song,  than  the  herald  appears,  the  precursor  of  the  returning 
host.  Now,  our  readers  might  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  *  How  unnatural  !* 
Let  us,  however,  judge  of  it  by  principles  of  art.  You  are  sitting,  a 
spectator  of  ^scbylus's  play.  You  have  seen  the  torch-beacon — you 
know  that  the  main  interest  of  the  plav  is  to  consist  in  the  events  which 
follow  the  king  s  return.  You  long  for  that  return.  In  your  imagina- 
tion you  annihilate  the  time  between.  You  wish  them  back,  that  the 
play  may  proceed.  The  Poet  fulfils  your  wish.  This  object  being  not 
to  deceive  you  by  a  show  of  reality,  but  to  create  a  mighty  train  of  events 
evolved  by  mighty  principles,  his  action  proceeds.  The  return  might 
be  one  of  many  days :  it  might  be  of  many  years — it  matters  not  to  him. 
The  unity  of  time  is  thus  subservient,  not  to  the  actual  duration  of  things 
really  done,  but  to  the  requirements  of  that  state  of  mind  which  the  Poet 
has  created  in  his  reader.     So  much  in  defence  of  ^Eschylus. 

But  while  we  have  been  writing,  tbe  herald  has  told  her  tale,  the  queen 
has  vaunted  her  joy ;  incidental  matters  have  been  disi'ussed  ;  the  Chorus 
has  sung  the  dirge  of  Troy ;  and  the  screaming  of  trumpets,  and  the 
flashing  of  arms  announce  the  coming  of  the  king, 
s  3 
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Now  follows  the  most  masterly  scene  in  ancient  Tragedy.  Shall  we 
say  in  ancient  and  modem  Pit  might  suit  our  present  mood  so  to  say — 
for  when  we  are  reading  iEschylus,  wc  are  €oaring  in  regions  seldom 
penetrated  even  by  poets.  But  even  with  the  boundless  selher  round 
him,  when  he  rises  and  sings  at  heaven's  gate,  the  morning  lark  still 
keeps  in  his  sight  one  sweet  dewy  spot  that  lies  beneath  amidst  the 
wilding  flowers;  he  visits  the  skies,  but  he  dwells  there.  Even  so,  sweet 
Shakspeare,  with  thy  home  of  blessed  thoughts  and  native  flowers  of  song, 
do  we  love  thee ;  and  time  shall  be,  if  the  listening  ear  do  not  fail,  nor 
the  grateful  tongue  tire,  when  we  will  pay  thee  our  tribute,  in  the  happy 
overflowings  of  a  poet's  heart.  But  how  we  ramble — look  upon  the 
stage  once  more. 

They  are  met — stately  and  noble  is  the  king  of  men, — but  discreet 
withal,  and  god-fearing.  The  queen  is  lavish  of  her  attentions — her 
pipfessions  are  loud,  her  praises  many.  She  boasts  of  her  tears  in 
absence — her  faith,  hor  purity,  her  love — alas,  alas,  alas  I  She  comes  unto 
the  foot  that  has  trampled  on  Trov,  too  illustrious  to  be  set  on  the  mean 
SOU  of  earth.  Purj)le  must  strew  the  way  to  the  palace — costly  tapestry 
must  be  spread  to  catch  the  victor's  footsteps.  The  king  shrinks  from 
the  triumph — it  seems  to  him  a  dangerous  glory.  We  know  of  one 
whom  the  hand  of  God  struck,  in  the  midst  of  pride  and  pomp — from 
such  a  stroke  the  king  of  men  recoiled  with  fear.  Besides,  it  is  not  like 
Grecian  sim])liciiy,  but  more  allied  to  barbarian  splendour,  to  walk  upon 
purple  and  flowers  of  gold.  But  he  is  persuaded  :  he  protests,  but  com- 
plies Awfully  mysterious  are  the  speeches  of  the  queen.  There  is 
hardly  one  which  does  not  darkly  allude  to  the  deeds  to  come.  And  she 
suras  up  all,  after  congratulation  pointed  with  stings,  praises  with  taunts, 
the  sharper  and  bitterer  for  being  covered  by  double  words,  with  a  terrible 
prayer. 

Zeus,  Zeus,  the  g^reat  aceompiisher  of  fate, 
(rod  of  the  marriage  bed,  hear  thou  my  prayer; 
Be  thou  the  worker  of  thine  own  design. 

But  who  is  this  in  the  chariot — apparently  a  captive — but  of  wild  and 
prophetic  aspect  ?  She  is  of  royal  birth,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  Cassandra. 
The  king  has  brought  her  from  Troy.  Her  history  is  a  strange  one.  In 
her  youthful  days  she  had  been  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  had  rejected 
his  suit.  Zeus  oflTered  her  the  faculty  of  prophecy.  She  appeared  to 
yield.  The  gift  was  granted  :  the  power  was  hers.  She  was  faithless, 
and  rejected  hiui  still  The  gift  once  given  he  could  not  revoke.  It 
had  been  ratifled  by  the  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  gods.  But  she 
could  render  it  useless.  He  appointed  that  Cassandra  should  always 
prophecy  truth,  but  never  be  believed.  Every  calamity  which  has  befallen 
her  house  and  her  country  has  she  foreseen,  and  foretold — but  none  has 
heeded.  Hither  then  she  comes  with  her  fatal  gift.  Here  there  is  ample 
material  for  its  exercise.  The  ancient  evils  of  the  house,  (for  it  had  been 
a  family  for  crime  and  blood)  the  miseries  impending,  the  awful  crimes 
which  were  to  shut  in  the  dreary  fortunes  of  this  race,  her  own  approaching 
fate, — all  these  are  wildly  and  enigmatically  shadowed  forth  by  the 
inspired  maiden,  and  her  words  heard  with  astonishment  and  incredulous- 
ness  by  the  Chorus.     The  following  are  some  of  her  ravings  : 

Cassandra.     Prophetic  truth  is  labouring  in  my  breast, 
Aud  it  will  forth. — See  ye  those  children  pale, 
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How  they  beset  the  house,  drcatnj  and  dim, 

The  ghosts  of  infants  by  their  parent  slain  ?* 

Their  hands  are  full  of  their  own  flesh — strange  food, 

Unholy  banquet,  frhich  their  father  spread. 

From  these  hath  an  avenging  lion  risen. 

Even  to  be  guardian  of  this  house,  alas. 

And  to  devise  revenge  on  this  my  lord, 

(I  speak  as  fits  a  slave)  at  his  return. 

Him,  the  great  Captain,  and  the  scourge  of  Troy, 

His  hateful  consort,  having  soothed  with  words, 

Shall  miserably  slay.    The  weaker  hand 

Shall  overbear  the  stronger.    What  dire  pest 

May  I  best  name  her  ?  tome  empoisoned  snake. 

Or  Scylla,  habitant  of  deadly  rocks, 

Spreading  her  traps  for  sailors  in  the  strait, 

A  boiling  hell  of  waters  ?     How  she  greeted  him. 

Vile  hypocrite,  her  voice  was  as  of  one 

Who  shouts  as  battle  turns,  she  sermed  to  joy 

At  his  unhurt  return.    Bur  what  if  none 

Give  credence  to  these  words  ?     What  then  ?    Stern  fate 

Will  work  its  work  alone;  and  ye,  full  soon 

Pitying  my  lot,  and  witnessing  my  words, 

Too  true  a  prophet  shall  acknowledge  me. 

Chorus,    Thyestes'  banquet  is  to  me  well  known ; 

I  shudder  at  its  mention,  hearing  thee 

Whom  least  I  thought,  detailing  all  its  woes. 
.  But  in  the  rest  I  cannot  follow  thee. 
Cassandra.    Thou  shalt  ere  long  see  Agamemnon  slain. 
Chorus.    Calm  thy  rash  tongue,  poor  wretch,  and  talk  not  thus. 
Cassandra.     No  calming  power  suggests  the  deed  J  speak. 
Chorus.    True,  if  it  must  be ;  but  may  heaven  avert  it. 
Cassandra,     While  thou  art  praving,  they  are  murdering. 
Chorus.    By  what  man's  hand  snail  such  a  crime  be  wronght  ? 
Cassandra.    My  prophecies  thou  hast  not  understood. 
Chorus.     No :  1  ken  not  the  murderer's  device. 
Cassandra.     And  yet  I  speak  the  Grecian  tongue  too  well. 
Chorus.    So  do  the  oracles ;  but  they  are  hard. 
Cassandra.    Alas,  what  fire  is  coming  o*er  me  now  ? 

Apollo,  oil  AnoUo,  oh,  me,  me ! 

She,  the  fell  lioness,  coupled  in  crime 

With  the  base  wolf,  in  absence  of  her  lord. 

Shall  slav  me  also ;  mingling  in  her  ire 

My  ruin  likewise  in  her  cup  of  death. 

Even  now  she  whets  the  faulchion  for  her  lord, 

And  boasts  to  pay  my  voyage  here  with  bluod. 

Why  do  I  speak,  these  my  vain  ornaments. 

My  stafT,  and  wreath  ])rophetic  on  my  neck  } 

Thee  will  I  crush  before  my  turn  is  come. 

[Throwing  ojf  her  omanwvUs.^ 

Lie  there  and  perish ;  I  shall  nothing  lose ; 

Go,  and  endow  some  other  to  her  ruin. 

See,  the  bright  God  himself  is  doing  off 

My  robe  prophetic.     Long  has  stem  contempt 

Been  poured  upon  my  art,  and  to  my  foes, 

Yea,  and  my  friends,  1  have  but  seemed  to  be 

Some  wandering  quack.     Now  he  hath  led  me  here ;  ■ 

Where,  for  my  country's  altar,  the  sad  block 

Appears,  and  I  must  die  by  bloody  stroke. 

But  not  forgotten  by  the  Gods  above 

Shall  we  two  perish :  there  shall  come  for  us 

*  Tbyc»ie»,  the  wn  of  Pelops,  an«l  uncle  of  Agamenmon,  had  been  fed  by  faia  brother  ao'l  enemy 
Atrrus  on  the  flesh  of  hi^  own  child.  From  this  hunid  banquet  the  nuMTics  of  the  hnu:>e  of  Atreuh 
Itrgioa-^and  to  this  Cassandra  alluiteft  in  the  text. 
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A  sure  avenger,  who  shall  stain  his  hands 
In  his  own  mother's  blood.    Afar  he  dwells 
An  exile  now,  but  he  shall  then  return — 
His  father's  blood  shall  cry,  and  fetch  him  back, 
And  crown  the  griefs  of  his  ill-fated  race. 
But  why  do  I  complain — I  who  have  seen 
My  own  dear  country  sunk  in  hopeless  woe, 
And  these,  its  ravages,  requited  thus  ? 
Uncalled  Pll  go — Iwill  invite  my  death. 
Grant  me,  ye  Gods  a  swift  and  easy  stroke, 
That  without  struggle,  my  life's  dearest  blood 
Forth  flowing,  I  may  close  these  fevered  eyes. 

IShe  goet  wUdly  towardt  the  aUar,^ 

Meantime  the  queen's  designs  have  been  proceeding.  The  king  is  weary 
with  his  voyage.  She  has  taken  him  to  the  refreshing  bath.  She  has 
attended  him  Qiere,  and  spoken  more  false  and  soothing  words.  '  Come 
forth,  and  let  the  wife  of  thy  youth  clothe  thee  with  the  garments  she  has 
prepared.' 

Still  the  prophetic  maid  is  raving  without.     She  cries. 

There  is  a  smell  of  slaughter  from  the  house, 
A  thick  dark  vapour,  as  from  sepulchres. 

In  a  few  more  words  she  bewails  her  own  fate — an  awful  pause  follows — 
the  Chorus  begin  a  song — you  hold  your  breath — you  feel  your  heart 
throbbing — hark ! — hark  again  !  Tis  one  dying,  one  dying  witliin  ! 
Tis  the  voice  of — the  king !  Never  was  shriek  like  that  from  one  who 
should  speak  again. 

The  Chorus  run  hither  and  thither  in  confusion.  The  doors  of  the 
palace  open — what  see  we  P  The  murderess  standing  triumphant — the 
bloody  knife  in  her  hand — beneath  her,  the  deed  she  has  done.  She 
rejoices — she  boasts  of  her  victory.  'Twas  no  mean  artifice,  that  of  her's. 
As  he  came  from  the  bath  she  cast  over  him  a  fatal  garment  without  out- 
let— and  thus  entangled,  naked,  and  helpless,  he  fell  by  her  hand.  His 
blood  is  on  her — she  points  to  it,  and  tells  them,  that  a  flower  does  not 
more  repine  in  being  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  heaven.  She  taunts  him 
with  his  crimes.  The  Chorus  lament  and  remonstrate — she  answers  with 
insult  and  scorn.  Her  paramour  returns — they  congi*atulate — all  things 
shall  be  firmly  settled  and  well  governed — their  sun  of  glory  is  rising — 
some  few  threats  of  distant  revenge  are  uttered  by  the  Chorus, — but  the 
avenger  is  an  infant — he  is  distant — the  clouds  clear  away — the  day  of 
tyranny  and  sin  has  begun  in  Mycenat. 

Is  this  all  P 

Our  next  chapter  shall  right  the  balance. 
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MODERN    METAMORPHOSES. 
THE    OLD    BORE. 

No.  2. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  !'*  exclaimed  his  Majesty,  as 
for  at  least  the  forty-fifth  time,  to  the  extreme  vexation  and  derangement 
of  his  royal  consort,  he  rolled  over  again  in  his  splendid  hed,  vainly 
seeking  for  repose. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Jovy  ?  can't  you  lie  still  and  go  to 
sleep  ?  oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  issued  more  than  once  in  fretful  tones  from 
the  lips  of  his  hettcr  (sometimes  bitter)  half,  during  these  restless 
tumblings:  still,  spite  of  conjugal  objurgation,  the  monarch's  uneasiness 
continued,  Somnus  had  forgotten  to  administer  the  usual  soporific,  the 
pillows  so  perseveringly  consulted  by  their  sovereign  returned  no  sooth- 
ing answer, — what  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  It's  very  strange  I  can't  sleep,"  inwardly  cogitated  Jupiter,  "  of  late 
I've  been  unusually  abstemious,  my  suppers  have  been  the  lightest  of 
which  a  royal  appetite  will  admit,  and  I  rarely  take  anything  afterwards 
except  a  few  bowls  of  bishop  nectar,  and  that  can't  hurt  mc  surely,  hum, 
aye,  that's  it,  my  nerves  must  have  a  dose,  consult  iEsculapius  to-morrow, 
a  gentle  stimulant  or  so,  more  generous  diet. — Styx  !  what's  that  ?  Utter- 
ing the  last  words  aloud,  his  Majesty  instantly  sprung  out  of  bed,  effectually 
rousing  Juno,  procured  a  light,  and  sought  with  deep  indignation  for  the 
intruder.  Whether  he  had  escaped,  or  the  royal  feelings  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  nervous  excitement  of  which  some  intimation  has  been  given, 
remains  to  the  present  day  a  mystery,  certainly  the  search  was  a  vain  one : 
additionally  irritated,  his  Majesty,  with  sundry  expressions  of  wrath,  again 
addressed  himself  to  rest. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the  stars  were 
out  by  thousands  on  the  azure  plain,  and  glittered  through  the  calm  clear 
air  with  unusual  beauty,  not  a  breeze  disturbed  the  foliage  and  flowers, 
not  a  sound  save  the  distant  note  of  the  nightingale  broke  on  the  listen- 
ing ear.  Nature  lay  hushed,  and  the  heavens  smilingly  watched  her 
repose. 

Jupiter  now  gazed  at  the  splendid  canopy  above  him,  and  as  the  sofl 
light  streamed  through  his  curtains,  and  twinkled  on  the  golden  fringe, 
amused  himself  for  some  time  by  counting  over  and  tracing  the  tassels, 
knosps,  rings,  and  embroidered  figures  belonging  to  the  drapery. — ^Find- 
ing himself  after  this  salutary  process  as  wakeful  as  before,  he  resolutely 
shut  his  eyes  and  determined  not  to  0}>en  them  until  morning. — All 
would  not  do,  sleep  was  as  distant  as  ever,  and  in  utter  despair  of  its 
approach  his  Majesty  resolved  (leaving  an  example  to  modem  times)  to 
make  others  share  his  inquietude. 

A  few  thunderbolts  of  a  new  size  and  pattern  sent  up  by  Vulcan  for 
inspection,  happening  to  lie  on  the  adjoining  dressing  tabic,  were  imme- 
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diately  hurled  at  the  door  of  the  royal  dormitory,  and  Mercury  iDstantly 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons — 

"  Knave  Bluepil,  what's  o  clock,  how  goes  the  night  ?  " 

"  Goes,  Sire  ?  nay,  it  is  gone  an  hour  ago,  'tis  near  two,  and  the  cock 
is  eating  his  breakfast." 

"  How  is  the  weather  ?  " 

"  The  barometer  says  fair  weather,  no  sign  of  change ;  the  latter  indi- 
cation I  should  opine  equally  true  of  weather  and  women.'* 

"  No  impertinence,  sir ;  have  all  the  courtiers  retired  ?  " 

*'  The  lords  in  waiting  are  asleep,  some  of  the  household  are  out  of  the 
house,  and  some  are  keeping  open  house,  imprimis,  the  Marshal  Mars, 
is  at  an  evening  soiree  with  the  Lady  Venus,  Sir  Tar  Tar  Neptune,  and 
Sir  Fieryplug  Pluto  are  not  returned  from  the  United  Servevice  Club,  and 
the  Counts  Momus,  Com  us,  Brandybrew  Bacchus,  and  Griddle  Pan,  are 
roysteriug  with  a  select  party  below  stairs." 

*'  Pretty  doings  in  our  royal  palace  truly,  and  where's  Dan  Phoebus  ?  " 

"  He  came  home,  Sire,  looking  very  cloudy,  took  a  salt  water  bath, 
and  went  to  bed  directly ;  his  valet  CEolus  told  me  his  master  was  in  a 
somewhat  bilious  humour ;  it  i»  rent-day  to-morrow,  and  several  of  the 
Irish  tenants  have  moonshined." 

*'  Och  hone  !  hubbubboo  !  the  '  shine  *  will  be  somewhat  shaded  of  the 
'  finest  pisantry  in  the  univei-se,  now  then,' — but  where's  the  Marquis 
Hercules?" 

"  Sire,  he  went  out  skylarking  with  the  newly  arrived  Centaurs,  de- 
faced a  few  constellations,  removed  a  planet  or  two,  fought  the  night 
watch,  and  after  an  amazing  display  of  aristocratic  fun,  ran  his  noble  head 
against  the  Northern  Star,  was  curried  off  in  an  insensible  condition  by 
the  police,  rescued  by  his  equestrian  friends,  and  finally  deposited  in  the 
Argo  Hotel,  where  he  now  lies  tolerably  quiet  for  the  present." 

"  If  he  had  received  his  final  quietus,  I  should  have  felt  but  little 
regret,  the  turbulent  knave, — but  where  are  the  ladies  ?  " 

"The  Hon.  Miss  Iris  caught  cold  in  a  shower  this  afternoon,  and 
went  to  bed  with  a  shivering  fit;  the  Ladies  Hebe,  Maia,  and  Ceres,  re- 
tired early,  having  promised  to  gather  violets,  and  breakfast  with  the 
Muses  in  the  morning, — the  Princesses  Minerva  and  Diana  are  at  this 
moment  engaged,  the  one  in  taking  observations  with  the  Baron  Atlas, 
th^  other  in  reading  Endymion's  love  letters,  by  star-light,  in  the  balcony. 

"  Call  them  both  hither,  and  then  retire." 

Mercury  having  first  secretly  filched  some  of  Juno's  golden  ornaments, 
lying  unguarded  on  the  table,  made  his  bow  and  departed. 

Diana  was,  as  the  valet  truly  stated,  in  the  balcony;  she  obeyed  with 
alacrity  the  royal  summons,  and  arrived  first  at  her  sovereign's  casement. 
(Minerva  being  somewhat  delayed  in  putting  up  her  telescope.)  Placing 
aside  the  clustering  omnge-blossom  and  jessamine,  she  modestly  peeped 
in  and  enquired  in  a  silver  voice  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 

"  Fairest  Cynthia,"  replied  the  monarch,  **  1  am  unusually  and  preter- 
naturally  restless,  and  shall  feel  most  infinitely  and  royally  obleegei  bv 
your  condescending  to  favour  me  with  your  charming  presence  : — the 
loveliest  of  my  court,  the  sweetest  flower  of  my  garden  cannot  fail  to 
soothe  my  unrest." 

"  Oh,  fie !  your  Majesty,  I  must  not  listen  to  such  flattery  !  surely  you 
are  jesting,  or  your  royal  wits  are  wandering." 
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"  Faith  then,  if  I  am  a  lunatic,  never  had  king  a  fairer  cause  than  the 
hright  face  that  is  beaming  on  me,  never — " 

"  I  am  glad  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  approaches,  sire,  ihe  will  perhaps 
recal  you  to  sobriety." 

"  Ah,  my  dearest  Minny,  I  am  enchanted  to  see  you,  though  your 
face  is  somewhat  of  the  gravest  to-night ;  deign  to  cheer  the  weary  hours 
till  dawn  by  your  ever  pleasant  discourse ;  1  have  sent  for  you  both,  to 
relieve  my  uneasiness,  and  I  know  your  loyalty  too  well  to  doubt  your 
willingness  to  obleege" 

"  We  are  your  Majesty's  most  humble  slaves,''  observed  the  Princess 

Pallas,  "  but  doubt  our  poor  wit  would  ill  supply  the  means  of  solace  to 

your  royal  ear:  suffer  us,  instead,  to  read  some  few  of  the  many  papers 

lying  on  your  Majesty's  desk,  probably  they  may  be  found  interest- 

•      ♦» 

mg. 

Here,  in  defiance  of  all  female  decorum,  the  rules  of  court,  etiquette, 
or  propriety,  which  every  one  knows  are  the  finest  things  in  the  world, 
and  which,  above  all  others,  ought  never  to  be  infringed,  the  Lady 
Minerva  winked,  actually  winked,  and  placed  her  finger  on  the  tip  of  the 
most  knowing  nose  in  the  world,  thereby  obliging  the  Lady  Cynthia  to 
hide  her  face  in  a  cloud  of  roses,  lest  his  Majesty  should  observe  her 
laughter.  The  papers,  as  the  lively  pair  well  knew,  related  to  the  state : 
and  Jupiter  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  thereon  than  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  knowing  from  old  experience  that,  however  the  interests  of 
his  subjects  might  be  therein  concerned — such  papers  seldom  interested 
him  ;  he  said  nothing,  however ;  and  Minerva  taking  them  up  seriatim, 
proceeded. 

"  The  first,  sire,  is  entitled  '  Comucopise,  or  the  Great  Com  Question,' 
apparently  a  very  clever  pamphlet,  professing  to  be  the  '  substance '  of  a 
Lecture  delivered  by  a  Doctor  Cornelius  Chiropod  st  Bunion  to  a  body 
of  Coniish  Agriculturalists  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws.  Herein  is 
shewn  the  ample  sufficiency  of  the  Home  Growth  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  community,  the  average  yearly  supply  proved  to  exceed 
the  Demand ;  and  hence  are  inferred  the  painful  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Farmer  must  necessarily  labour  from  an  importation  of  Foreign  Corns 
upon  the  tender  and  insecure  footing  or  basis  of  national  barter — the 
whole  made  evident  and  palpable  to  every  one  s  understanding." 

"  Ah  !  my  feet  ache  at  the  idea ;  we  will  dispense  with  the  infliction 
at  present." 

"  The  second  is  styled  *  Teetotal  Tabletalk,'  or  the  ondits  of  the 
Totally  Unsatisfactory  Antisuction  Society,  collected  and  edited  by  the 
President  Doctor  Frigorific  Drynever.  They  are  eminently  remarkable, 
sire,  for  their  total  abstinence  from  anything  like  ^otn/,  «/>£W/,  ov  flavour  ; 
and  the  preface  assures  us  they  will  not  efiect  even  the  weakest  head- 
shall  I  read  them  ?" 

•'  No,  faith,  I  want  no  gruel  at  present  1" 

"  Here's  an  Essay  on  Dutch  Banking,  by  Mynheer  Von  Swindleswing, 
principal  manager  to  the  late  Northern  and  Criminal  Bank  of  Rottendam." 

"  I'll  not  audit  the  account — pass  on." 

"  Thoughts  on  the  Currency,  by  an  Irish  Solicitor,  composed  during 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  agricultural  districts." 

"  I  don't  like  the  coinage — pass  on  again." 

"  A  New  System  of  Poor  Liws — " 
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"  What,  Poor  Laws  again  ?  the  present,  although  the  Poorest  ever 
invented,  satisfy  no  one — Til  hear  no  more." 

"  Here  then,  your  Majesty,  are  Railroad  Statistics,  Tithe,  Property, 
Church  and  State  Papers,  Treatises  on  Public  Credit,  National  Loans,  Life 
Annuities,  Pension  Lists,  Stock,  Bank,  and  otherwise.  Lists,  Civil  and 
ditto.  Pluralities,  Indemnities,  Appropriation  and  Coercion  Bills,  Naval 
and  Military  Documents,  Pains,  Penalties,  Rights,  Privileges,  Petitions. 
Representations,  Elections,  Reform — " 

**  Stop !  stop !  stop  !  no  more  of  that,  as  thou  lovest  me ;  what,  have  I 
not  enough  of  these  hateful  subjects  by  day,  are  the  hours  of  night  also 
to  be  invaded  ?  —by  this  light  I  will  not  see  it  so ;  hast  thou  not,  wise 
Minerva,  something  more  germain  to  the  matter  amidst  that  heap  of 
rubbish  ?" 

"  Why  yes,  sire,  here  are  papers  on  Conchology,  Geology,  Phrenology, 
Astrology,  Theology,  Demonology,  Education,  Civilization,  Emancipa- 
tion, Colonization,  Population." 

''  Botheration,  Minny,  find  something  light  and  airy,  something  that 
will  relieve  my  irritation :  for  certes  if  thou  goest  on  thus,  1  shall  feel  in 
a  state  of  considerable  consternation." 

"  Well  then,  sire,  here  are  a  few  poetical  effusions,  which  I  passed  by 
at  first,  deeming  them  too  frivolous  for  your  royal  hearing :  if  it  is  your 
Majesty's  pleasure,  I  will  read  this  one  in  my  hand,  which  bears  marks 
of  having  been  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the  Muses." 

"  The  very  thing,  I  shall  sleep  now,  proceed,  dearest  Minny,  I  am  all 
attention." 

Thus  admonished,  the  Princess  Pallas,  modulating  her  voice  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  Juno,  commenced  the  following  story. 

Note  by  (he  Editor,  "  The/ollorring  Stay^"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a 

*^free"  version  of  the  original. 

I. 

In  ancient  times  when  people  were  contented 
To  live  just  as  their  fathers  lived  before, 
Ere  taxes,  tithes,  or  poor  laws  were  invented 
To  make  and  punish  folk  for  being  poor, 
When  no  Com  Question,  question^  or  prevented 
The  privilege  of  jaw- work,  less  or  more, 
(Perchance  some  reader  here  may  rashly  say, 
"  Of  that  we  now  have  quite  sufficient  store") 
True,  yet  'tis  not  so  genial  in  its  way 
The  modem  exercise  is  apt  to  bore, 
I  mean  that  in  the  times  of  w  hich  1  treat 
Mouths  had  much  less  to  say  but  more  to  eat. 

II. 

In  those  bright  days,  described  in  short  as  golden. 

By  poets  who  nor  gold  or  silver  knew, 

And  were  to  innate  brass  therefore  beholden 

In  writing  of  what  they  could  never  view, 

CENEUS  reign 'd,  his  court,  camp,  farm  were  holden 

In  famed  Etolia,  if  maps  be  true. 

A  fertile,  grazing,  Grecian,  midland  county ; 

The  capital  is  Calydon,  a  city 

Pleasant  and  populous,  fair  Ceres'  bounty 

Clothed  the  whole  country,  and  on  market  days 

Flow'd  in,  fish,  farmers,  fruits,  com,  cattle,  drays 
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III. 
(Eneas'  wealth  lav  chieflj  in  lire  lumber, 
Hit  flocks  were  like  the  sands  on  th'  ocean  shore, 
Swine,  horses,  oxen,  asses  without  number 
Throng'd  his  wide  farms  and  roam'd  his  commons  o'er ; 
Wine,  com,  and  oil,  did  every  cranny  cumber, 
Bams,  bins,  and  warehouses  groaned  with  their  store. 
Daily  he  stumbled  o'er  his  growing  riches, 
Goods  piled  in  doorways,  windowsilis,  and  niches. 

IV. 

The  monarch,  grateful  for  his  snug  condition, 

Vow'd  to  the  gods  in  turn  a  handsome  present. 

And  forthwith  made  an  acclirate  division. 

Of  g^fts  at  once  acceptable  and  pleasant 

To  those  who  had  so  largely  blessed  his  toil. 

Ceres  was  honoured  first,  with  golden  sheaves. 

His  best  dried  oats,  beans,  barley,  fruit  in  plenty ; 

To  Pallas  sent  he  sundry  casks  of  oil 

Of  Pale  and  Olive ;  Pales  had  sheep  twentVi 

With  divers  pigs,  and  goats,  and  calves,  ana  beeves. 

To  Pan  he  offered  fifty  fattened  kine. 

Dressed  ready  for  his  Godship's  birthday  dinner; 

A  butt  of  cider,  and  ten  pipes  of  wine 

On  Bacchus  he  bestowed,  the  thirsty  sinner. 

Bullocks  and  lambs  he  sent  to  Phoebus'  shrine 

Also  an  ox,  a  recent  prize-cup  winner; 

Nor  were  the  higher  Deities  omitted. 

At  length  concluded  was  the  list  divine. 

When  good  (Encus  found,  his  goods  transmitted. 

The  stock  and  flock  had  growi^  a  trifle  thinner. 

V. 

Resumed  he  then  well  pleased  his  avocation, 
With  reputation  high  and  orthodox ; 
But  by  mistake,  haste,  or  premeditation, 
Divine  Diana,  the  fair  queen  of  Nox, 
Was  left  without  a  token  or  ovation ; 
He  sent  her  neither  wine,  nor  com,  nor  flocks. 
Of  bread  or  cheese,  not  e'en  a  single  ration. 
Nor  yet  a  key  to  this  strange  paradox. 
Asleep  and  dreaming  in  her  snug  watchbox 
Diana  sat;  but  th'  stars  upon  the  *'  station  '* 
Laid  at  her  office  instant  information. 
Awaking  at  the  news,  fair  Dian  knocks 
Up  all  her  suite,  and  to  Jove's  habitation 
Swift  drives  to  vent  her  rising  indignation ; 
Her  face  was  pale,  with  anger  shook  her  locks. 
The  insult  was  so  marked,  e'en  '*  envy's  shocks 
Affect  the  gods,"  thus  ancient  Ovid  says, 
Tis  much  the  same  in  these  degenerate  days. 

VI. 

Now  whether  Cynthia  stood  in  need  of  victual. 
Or  merely  thought  her  charms  untimely  slighted, 
And  liked  not  to  be  eclifued  a  tittle. 
Deeming  herself  sufficiently  benighted, 
I  know  not,  but  she  vapoured  not  a  little. 
And  vowed  the  offence  should  be  well  requited ; 
On  (Eneus'  head  she  showered  threat'nings  thick, 
Looking  as  mad  as  any  lunatic. 

VII. 

Next  month  upon  bis  farm  a  monstnius  Boar 
She  sent,  her  wrath  and  vengeance  to  awaken ; 

T  3 
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The  mighty  brate  weighed  twenty  tons  or  more, 
Beneath  his  trot,  the  solid  soil  was  shaken ; 
His  mountain  back  an  iron  harvest  bore. 
The  bristles  never  could  be  bent  or  braken ; 
Nor  man,  nor  beast  could  stand  his  tusks  before ; 
Swift  from  the  Bacon  King,  to  save  t/ieir  bacon, 
In  fright  they  fled,  nor  always  'scaped  the  beast 
Who  loved  on  various  provender  to  feast 

VIII. 

His  strength  was  matchless,  the  young  forest  trees 
Were  rent  like  rushes  in  his  grinding  jaw  ; 
Com  fields,  and  olive  yards,  and  vineries. 
Were  trampled  into  ruin  'neath  his  paw ; 
Meal,  oil,  and  honey,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese, 
Alike  were  mingled  in  his  monstrous  maw. 
With  flesh  of  horse,  ass,  sheep,  and  other  cattle, 
^ogi  peasant,  poultry,  slain  in  daily  battle. 

IX. 

(Eneus  soon  beheld  the  "  Road  to  Ruin  " 
Posted  on  various  parts  of  his  estate, 
And  board  past  bearing  with  this  worse  than  Bruin, 
Resolved  to  quit  this  boarder  cie  too  late. 
Forthwith  he  summoned  his  first  bom,  Meleager, 
Whose  skill  in  warlike  sports  fame  oft  had  drawn. 
The  chieftain  came,  with  several  others,  eager 
To  try  their  carving-knives  upon  the  Brawn. 
Deep  counsel  held  they,  and  at  length  their  leaguer 
Appointed  to  commence  with  early  dawn; 
Then  pledged  each  other's  health  in  rosy  wine 
And  went  to  roost,  as  also  did  the  Swine. 

X. 

Aurora  hastily  jump'd  up  in  bed, 

Awakened  by  the  lark,  and  peeping  thro' 

Her  mist-gauze  curtains,  straightway  rosy  red 

Blushed  at  the  Day-God's  laughing',  **  How  d'ye  do  ?" 

As  brave  Meleager,  having  duly  fed 

Himself  and  steed,  the  latter  led  to  view; 

(A  black  Thessalian  charger,  thoro'  bred;) 

Proudly  he  pawed  the  turf  yet  bright  with  dew, 

Fondly  his  rider  stroked  his  noble  head, 

Then  cheerily  and  long  his  bugle  blew ; 

Anon  came  running  o'er  the  enamell'd  mead, 

The  band  assembling  for  the  boar  battue. 

And  now  the  reader  of  this  charming  story 
May  wish  to  know  the  titles  of  a  few 
Of  those  who  herein  gained  immortal  glory ; 
Then  with  their  leader  we'll  their  ranks  review. 
And  to  each  valiant  wight  award  his  honest  due. 

XI. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  twins  of  Leda,  came 
On  a  white  horse,  by  turns  to  ride  and  tye. 
One  was  a  famous  horse-dealer,  the  fame 
Of  Pollux  in  the  wrestling  ring  was  high 
None  could  their  strength  or  stamina  oeny. 
Jason,  a  celebrated  Buccaneer, 
Smuggler,  and  pirate,  in  his  vounger  days, 
(Tho*  now  departing  from  unlicerued  ways 
Thrice  X  ecrable  Stout,  and  burning  Beer 
At  th'  Argo  he  dispensed  with  nimble  grace. 
Nor  fear'd,  as  formerly,  th'  exciseman's  face,) 
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Came  next,  he  bruaght  a  harpoon  or  whale  spear, 
And  sundry  marlinspikes  the  game  to  raise, 
Weapons  at  which  few  folks  will  ligbtlj  sneer, 
Whose  temples  they  have  chanced  to  lightly  graze. 
Jason  had  used  them  heretofore  with  skill, 
And  dcem'd  they  might  be  serviceable  still. 

XTI. 

Duke  Theseus  and  Count  Pirithous  his  taU^ 
With  equal  ardour,  came  the  Boar  to  battle. 
Swift  footed  Idas,  who  bright  Phoebus'  mail 
Outran,  and  who  ofttimesran  off  with  cattle; 
Ceneus,  somewhat  feminine  and  pale, 
But  with  a  tongue  of  trul^  valiant  rattle,; 
Lynceus,  who  possessed  (in  Grecian  tale) 
A  somewhat  more  than  millstone  strength  of  vision, 
Panopeus,  Echeon,  Lclex,  to  assail 
The  beast  evinced  a  cordial  disposition. 
Fierce  Dryas,  Cephcus,  vowed  him  bitter  bale. 
And  Mopsus  wise,  predicted  his  perdition  ; 
Admetus,  and  Adrastus,  did  not  fail 
With  Tclamon  to  join  the  expedition, 
Cometes,  Nestor,  Peleus,  Phoenix  hale ; 
Acastus,  and  Ancoeus,  took  position 
With  Hippasus,  Eupalamon,  Eurytion. 

XIII. 

Hippocoon,  and  renowned  Ulysses'  sire, 
Plexippus,  Toxeus,  and  Othriades, 
AmpbiarauR,  blest  with  prophetic  fire, 
Leucippus,  Hippothous,  and  Iphicles, 
With  numerous  others,  whom  to  name  might  tire 
Somewhat  the  reader's  patience ;  briefly,  these 
Impell'd  by  fate  and  stem  pinguescent  ire. 
Prepared  in  gleaming  arms  the  Swine  to  teaze, 
Of  dogs  a  mighty  pack  came  yelping  in, 
Waking  the  echoes  with  harmonious  din. 

XIV, 

But  let  me  not  the  pleasing  sex  displease, 
By  seeming  to  neglect  fair  Atalanta  : 
Accomplish'd  Maid !  the  finest  shot  in  Greece 
Was  she,  when  mounted  she  could  trot  or  canter. 
Or  gallop  witli  the  Centaurs,  and  with  ease 
Walk  twenty  miles  per  day,  I  do  not  vaunt  her. 
Her  steed  and  hunting  gear  were  point-devicef 
Afield,  no  danger  and  no  toil  could  daunt  her ; 
Of  archery  meetings  reigned  she  the  sultana, 
'Twas  thought  by  some  she  rivall'd  great  Diana. 

XV. 

Her  costume  haply  might  not  our  belles  please, 

'Twas  not  exactly  in  Parisian  taste. 

Contrived  for  use  and,comfort,  wear  and  ease, 

The  polish'd  zone  whicli  clasp'd  her  virgin  waist. 

Was  not  as  modem  zones  so  tightly  braced; 

Few  trimmings  had  she,  buskins  met  her  knees. 

Her  hand  a  bow,  her  back  a  quiver  graced  ; 

Her  hair,  tliat  hourly  dallied  with  tne  breeze. 

Was  every  minute  sadly  out  of  place; 

She  wore  nor  comb  nor  cap  of  gauze  or  lace  ; 

Vet  indei>endent  of  such  witcheries. 

Her  noble  form«  her  sweet  and  smiling  face 

Deeply  impress'd  the  Greeks :  with  warmth  uncommon, 

Meleager  (tho'  no  archer  a  great  fteavman) 

Exclaim'd  **  Upon  my  honour,  a  fine  woman  !  " 
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XVI, 

'*  Forward,"  conclades  his  speech,  and  off  they  went 
In  scatter'd  hands  to  scour  tne  country  round, 
Forming  a  lessenins^  ring  to  circumvent 
The  wily  heast,  and  keep  him  safe  in  bound; 
The  bracken,  trees,  and  bushes  crash'd  and  bent 
As  dash*d  the  hunters  o'er  the  broken  ground ; 
Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  in  sweet  concert  blent 
Their  various  voices,  emulous  of  sound; 
The  tumult  rose  above  the  firmament 
Rousing  Apollo  from  a  nap  profound, 
He  dreamt  of  thunder,  woke  in  discontent. 
Wishing  that  noisy  Jove  had  ne'er  been  crown'd, 
Then  shot  a  lightning  glance  down  on  the  plain, 
And  sank  upon  his  sky  blue  couch  again. 

XVII. 

I'he  circle  narrower  grew,  and  closely  pent 

The  Swine  King  seem'd  to  be,  yet  answering  sound 

Gave  he  not  to  his  foemen's  fell  intent. 

As  closer  still  they  drew  the  hostile  bound ; 

As  usual,  several  netted  that  he  meant 

To  fight  or  fly,  or  quietly  to  "  Pound ;  ** 

At  length  their  vain  conjectures  nearly  spent, 

Snoring  unconscious  of  the  noise,  they  found 

Him  stretch'd  within  a  deep  dell  or  descent. 

The  drain  or  watercourse  for  th'  hills  around, 

An  oozy,  mirky,  miry  tenement. 

With  matted  rushes,  reeds,  and  oziers  crown'd. 

Trees,  fern,  and  brushwood,  clothed  the  upper  ground. 

The  gammon  game  discover'd,  loud  they  sent 

Their  shouts  on  high,  and  round  his  marshy  dwelling 

The  dogs  commenced  so  furious  a  yelling. 

That  he,  awaking  in  much  wonderment. 

Started  abruptly  from  his  mnddy  pillows 

And  thro'  his  rushen  screen  stared  on  his  killers. 

XVIIf. 

He  seemed  not  long  in  doubt,  and  soon  to  speak 

Began,  first  frowning  on  the  martial  choir, 

(In  those  days  it  was  no  unusual  freak 

Fur  beasts  to  talk,  or  i£sop  is  a  liar, 

E'en  now  the  assea  form  a  famous  clique 

In  th'  Lower  House,  and  haply  in  the  Higher,) 

Quoth  he, "  Messieurs,  if  it  is  me  you  seek, 

1  would  advise  you  to  come  not  much  nigber. 

Just  now  1  entertain  no  private  pique 

Against  yon,  if  you're  wise  rouse  not  my  ire, 

I've  had  bnt  little  fresh  meat  all  this  week. 

And  of  green  diet  I  am  apt  to  tire, 

A  dish  of  rvhUe-bait  will  be  quite  unique, 

A  delicacy  I  dont  oft  require. 

My  teeth  are  rather  sharp. ."  fatigued  with  speech, 

The  monster  here  sank  dewn  amidst  the  mire, 

And  snored  politely  at  the  hunters,  each 

Of  whom  his  sangfroid  view'd  with  admiration, 

Bnt  thought  his  mannen  needed  reformation. 

XIX. 

Meantime  the  dogs  a  la  crttcendo  barking 
Eager  to  prove  hit  bark,  or  rather  bacon ; 
One  dogling,  rather  green,  his  left  ear  marking. 
Sprang  forward,  seized  it,  gently  to  awaken. 
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The  sleeper's  notice,  yet  he'd  scarcely  shaken 
The  listening  member,  when  the  hapless  cur 
(Yaloar  sometimes  will  eminently  err) 
Incurred  the  fierce  Swine's  tusk,  bored  by  the  Boar, 
A  curtailed  corpse,  lay  th'  first  o'  th'  canine  corps. 

XX. 

Th'  AvaKt-courier'9  death  check'd  his  car-rear ; 
The  curs  around,  at  first  somewhat  dogmatic 
Of  conquest  o'er  the  Boar,  beheld  the  bier 
Of  their  too  valiant  mate  with  looks  rheumatic. 
And  tho'  their  cur-rage  rose  above  their  fear. 
Thought  his  of  their  fare  fairly  emblematic. 
The  foe's  advice  now  friendly  seemed,  tho'  dear, 
His  speech  was  close  and  pointedly  emphatic, 
(My  doggrel  rhyme  its  language  may  impair, 
Twas  nervous  Tutik-an,  if  not  genuine  Attic) 
Sometime  the  dors  stood  doggedly  aloof 
Nor  dared  to  meddle  with  his  horn  or  hoof. 

XXI. 

Meleager  now,  impatient  of  delay,      , 

Bid  each  man  draw  his  belt  and  buckle  tighter, 

Posted  the  troop  in  circular  array. 

Then  cautiously  advanced  to  reconnoitre, 

Dubious  of  bays  with  such  a  foe  at  bay. 

He  cared  not  long  upon  the  swamp  to  loiter. 

But  swift  returned, cried  "Charge !"  with  wild  «  Hurra!" 

Whizz'd  lance  and  shaft,  stone,  bolt,  and  assagay. 

XXII. 

This  roused  the  couchant  Boar,  with  grunting  sound 

He  leaped  the  rushes,  rush'd  amidst  his  foes. 

As  cleaves  the  levinbolt  its  cloudy  bound 

Cleaves  he  the  crowd,  insensible  to  blows ; 

His  eyes  blaze,  nostrils  smoke,  he  gores  the  ground, 

While  from  his  tusks  the  whitening  slaver  flows  ; 

His  furious  charge  nor  man,  nor  horse,  nor  hound 

Withstands ;  aloft  the  howling  dogs  he  throws ; 

The  heroes  run,  and  tumbling  sprawl  around. 

Loud  bellowing,  as  o'er  them  rubs  his  nose. 

Eupalamon  upon  a  grassy  mound 

Lies  gash'd,  and  bleeding  with  convulsive  throes ; 

Young  Othry's  hip  receives  a  ghastly  wound; 

Pelagona  and  Enesimus  close 

Their  eyes  in  death,  each  muttering  with  a  sigh, 

"  Alas !  that  we  for  this  left  our  dear  native  stye.*' 

XXIII. 

Sagacious  Nestor,  deeming  bravery 
But  ill  timed,  from  his  spear  shaft  lightly  sprang 
Amid  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree. 
And  thence,  secure,  with  many  an  anxious  pang, 
Surveyed  his  friends  and  th'  conquering  enemy. 
The  coming  Boar  whose  doubly  mortal  fang 
Had  well  nigh  given  him  immortality 
Before  the  time  of  which  blind  Homer  sang ; 
At  length  Meleager's  bugle  loudly  rang 
Thro'  th'  forest  glades,  recalling  to  the  fray 
Each  dread  deserter,  and  brave  runaway. 

XXIV. 

The  Boar  borne  onward  to  the  crest  o'  th'  hill. 
Reach 'd  the  old  oak  where  Nestor  lay  perdue ; 
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Somewhat  fiuigued,  benemth  the  boughs  itood  ftillt 
The  better  at  his  leisure  to  review 
The  foes  sabdaed,  and  those  left  to  sabdae. 
He  thought  them  all  in  sooth  a  coward  crew. 
Then  deeming  tooth  or  task  had  suffered  ill 
Bj  mnning  men,  and  dogs,  and  horses  throogh. 
Sought  anxiously  for  a  conrenient  stone 
Their  blunted  point  and  polish  to  renew. 
Sore  tried  had  been  their  temper  as  his  own. 
Dry  was  the  soil,  no  whetstone  could  he  find. 
Save  the  oak  trunk,  so  on  the  hard  rough  rind 
.  His  tools  commenced  he  rapidly  to  grind ; 
Rewet  bis  teeth  and  bayonets  of  bone, 
And  then  (their  edge  and  surface  to  his  mind) 
Beneath  the  leafy  shade  he  cast  his  body  prone. 

XXV. 

The  warriors  now,  with  resolution  new, 

And  caution  gathered  from  their  late  reverse, 

(The  lesson  had  been  fatal  to  a  few) 

Advanced  again,  and  chan^,  both  foot  and  horse. 

Half  shielded  by  an  elm,  Echeon  threw 

His  spear  with  practised  skill  and  giant  force, 

But  glancing  in  a  branch  athwart  that  grew. 

Harmless  the  arm  o'er  th*  Boar's  back  shot  its  course. 

Deep  in  a  maple's  bark,  a  second  flew 

Quiv'ring  with  prisoned  rage ;  a  mark  far  worse. 

Struck  Jasons  shaft,  and  innocently  slew 

A  tender  puppy  just  escaped  from  nurse; 

Crest  fallen  both  the  hunters  backward  drew. 

The  seaman  mutt'ring  something  like  a  curse. 

A  shower  of  darts  then  followed  their  debut, 

(The  heroes*  names  just  now  I  can't  rehearse;) 

The  Boar  refreshed,  meantime  dashed  right  and  left. 

And  various  animals  of  life  bereft. 

xzvi. 

High  on  the  azure  arch  now  rode  the  son, 

Yet  higher  still  the  shouts  of  battle  rose, 

Castor  and  Pollux,  Egeus*  mighty  son, 

Meleager,  Bf opsus,  Protheus,  Piritbous, 

And  Hippocoon,  immortal  honour  won, 

The  Boar's  hide  echoed  with  their  thund'ring  blows ; 

He  seemed  now  somewhat  less  to  like  the  fun. 

And  felt  inclined  th'  unwonted  sport  to  close. 

Retreating  slowly  to  his  covert  dun, 

Still  boldly  faced  he  his  advancing  foes, 

Him  following  swiftly,  mighty  Telamoo 

Fell,  as  the  tangled  bracken  caught  his  toes. 

Cried  he,  ^  Laertes  help  me !  or  I'm  done ! 

Already  do  I  feel  the  villain's  nose !" 

The  beast  stooped  down,  when  fairest  Atalanta 

His  left  ear  tickled  with  a  shaft  instanter. 

XvVII. 

With  tenfold  rage  and  furj'  tum'd  the  Boar, 
And  snapp'd  the  feathery  weapon  like  a  thistle. 
Striving  to  tear  it  out,  himself  he  tore. 
Still  stuck  the  barbed  head  fast  in  the  gristle ; 
Great  pain  he  felt,  expressed,  and  thought  it  sore 
That  the  soft  hands  fair  Atalanta  wore 
To  his  ear  could  address  such  sharp  epistle ; 
With  dust  and  sweat,  his  own  and  others'  gore 
Tho'  covered,  thai  thought  each  *'  particular  bristle, ' 
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Rous'il  to  increased  emotion ;  more  and  more 
He  cbafed»  but  Anceus  who  cared  not  a  whistle 
For  him,  or  any  of  the  swinish  corps, 
Rashed  forth,  and  stood  the  savage  right  before. 

XIVIII. 

Whirling  on  high  a  two-edged,  ponderous  axe. 
Cried  he,  "  Give  way  ye  women  for  a  man  ! 
Behold  this  right  arm !  Greece !  nay,  th'  world '  I  tax 
To  shew  its  fellow,  match  it  if  ye  can ; 
I'll  slay  this  porker  huge,  and  as  to  snacks," 
(Here  angry  murmurs  broke  from  th*  rear  and  van) 
*'  Nor  chaps  nor  chine  I  need,  I  want  some  brahUy 
Blackpuddings,  bacon,  griskin,  for  my  pains, 
The  rest  may  share  alike  in  what  remains." 

XXIX. 

Thus  boasting  o'er  his  mates,  the  hero  bold 

Ran  with  raisd  arms  to  lay  the  monster  low; 

Dreaming  of  sausage,  sparerib,  collar  cold. 

Ham,  pork,  and  mince  pie,  piled  in  goodly  row. 

Against  a  stone  his  foot  tripp'd,  down  he  roU'd, 

And  met  the  tough  tusks  of  nis  uncooked  foe. 

The  hard  live  hoof,  for  soft  boild  pettitoe. 

His  weapon  in  the  shock  shot  from  his  hold. 

And  fell  inglorious  in  tlie  miry  slough; 

Half  stunn'd,  the  warrior  vainly  strives  to  rise, 

Alas !  no  resurrection  shall  he  know, 

The  Boar,  perchance,  less  courteous  than  wise. 

Finding  him  down,  resolves  to  keep  him  low. 

And  gores  his  body  with  repeated  blow ; 

A  mangled  mass,  unhappy  Anceus  lies, 

He  writhes, his  eyes  glare,  jaws  drop,  with  a  groan  he  dies. 

XXX. 

Fortune  now  left  the  Boar,  and  to  the  side 

Of  his  fierce  foes  the  fickle  Goddess  went. 

Her  far  more  constant  daughter  soon  supplied 

The  place,  nor  left  him  after  this  event. 

More  feebly  fought  he,  took  less  vig'rous  stride, 

A  thousand  blows  his  stalwart  back  had  bent, 

A  hundred  shafts  had  pierced  his  hardy  hide. 

His  once  smooth  tusks  shewed  many  a  grievous  dent, 

Down  droop'd  his  tail,  no  longer  stin  witli  pride, 

Nor  yet  for  this  did  his  proud  foes  relent ; 

Wearied  with  toil,  blind,  bleeding,  breathless,  spent, 

He  staggered  round,  still  striking  weak  and  wide ; 

At  length  Meleager  his  keen  javelin  sent 

Right  to  his  noble  heart,  and  as  he  rent 

Away  the  spear,  forth  gnsh'd  the  living  tide, 

He  reeled,  threw  up  his  heels,  kick'd,  grunted,  died. 

XXXI. 

Loud  shouts  of  conquest  raised  the  victor  band. 
And  closely  pressed  the  mighty  slain  around. 
Marking  his  bulk,  the  length  and  breadth  they  snann'd, 
And  what  vast  space  his  huge  hide  hid  of  ground. 
At  one  swift  stroke  Meleager's  heavy  brand 
Severed  the  thick  set  neck ;  few  could  be  found 
(Butchers  I  mean)  in  this  degenerate  land 
Such  stroke  to  deal ;  then  with  a  bow  profound 
At  Atalanta's  feet  the  head  he  laid. 
And  thus  in  gallant  style  addressed  the  maid. 
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XXZIT. 

<*  Accept  fair  nymph  a  small  piece  of  the  prize ; 
O  !  that  the  peace  I  prize  thou  coaldst  restore  -, 
Not  only  hast  thou  btrack  with  shaft  the  Boar, 
Bat  with  the  keener  arrows  of  thine  eyes 
Transfixed  my  breast,  and  pierced  me  to  the  core ; 
I'm  all  on  fire !"  the  troop  in  some  surprize 
Looked  round  for  water  on  their  chief  to  pour, 
»« My  bosom  bums !  within  it  my  heart  fries ! 
My  brain  is  tingeing^  artery,  vein,  and  pore, 
With  liquid  lightening  is  fast  running  o'er!" 
Here  paused  he,  uttered  several  dismal  sighs, 
And  looked  pathetically  on  the  floor ; 
Greatly  his  friends  felt  for  his  situation, 
And  thus  continued  he  his  "  declaration." 

XXZIII. 

**  Thy  lovely  form  whose  nameless  contour  vies 
With  that  which  Aphrodite  in  girlhoo<1  wore, 
Those  cheeks  soft  blushing  as  the  morning  skies, 
Those  orbs,  whose  flash  might  melt  the  rugged  ore. 
Soft  fragrant  lips,  whose  richly  ripened  dyes 
Enchant  Uie  gaze  and  charm  the  touch  still  more. 
Brow,  nose,  and  chin,  neck,  tresses,  toorief. 
Where  Enphrosyne,  Aglaia,  l*halia's  store 
Of  grace  and  bloom,  in  blended  beauty  lies. 
Make  me  feel  as  I  never  felt  before — 
Smile  Atalanta,  or  Meleager  dies  ! 
Consumed  with  fiery  pangs,  on  Styx'  dark  shore 
A  calcined  corpse,  he'll  soon  need  Charon's  oar.** 
He  ended  ;  Atalanta  well  pleased,  bore 
The  gift  away,  and  smiles  o'erspread  her  face : 
The  pork  was  savoury,  if  not  sweet  the  praise. 

"  Hey  day  !  why  his  Majesty  and  Diana  are  asleep  !*'  exclaimed 
Minerva,  "  and  I  have  been  edifying  a  deaf  audience/'  'Twas  even  so, 
they  had  been  comfortably  snoring  for  the  last  hour,  and  the  Lady 
Pallas  had  not  discovered  the  fact  until  somewhat  wearied  herself  with  the 
love  scene,  she  paused  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Not  feeling  inclined  to 
continue  this  uninteresting  part  of  the  story,  she  roused  her  companion, 
silently  laid  the  paper  on  die  table  and  departed. 
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ON  LEAVING  ENGLAND. 

BT  RICHARD  HOWITT. 

Here  nigged  liTes  our  fathers  led, 
Age  after  age  of  toil  and  care ; 

Now,  like  a  garden  round  us  spread, 
The  land  we  look  upon  is  fair. 

Our  eyes  delicious  yisions  fill. 

The  Sage's  thought,  the  Poet's  dream  : 
Where  Art  exhausts  her  utmost  skill. 

Yet  Nature  reigns  o'er  all  supreme. 

Old  England!  though  I  leave  thee  far. 
More  of  thee  shall  I  feel  and  know ; 

Thy  soul  burns  in  me  like  a  star; 
Thy  greatness  yet  will  on  me  grow. 

I  sec  thee,  mountain,  forest,  rale ; 

I  breathe  the  freshness  of  thy  downs: 
I  see  thy  ships  of  endless  sail ; 

I  hear  the  hum  of  all  thy  towns. 

O,  native  isle !  O,  famous  land ! 

Mother  of  nations  great  and  free ; 
When  I  nor  love,  nor  understand 

Thy  glory,  I  must  cease  to  be! 


July  23, 1831). 
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THE  BOND  OF  EARTH  THE  JOY  OF  HEAVEN. 

BT  THOMAS  RA66. 

The  strongest  tie  that  binds  me  here 
Is  that  which  binds  the  hosts  above ; 

This  broken — I  should  long  t'  appear 
Where  all  our  strength  is  lots. 

For  LOYE  alone  can  bliss  bestow ; 

The  fountain-source  of  all  our  joy, 
Both  in  this  shifting  world  below, 

And  in  the  world  on  high. 

We  taste  its  blessings  here  on  earth, 
And  life  appears  a  generous  boon. 

Robbed  of  its  precious  sweets — sad  dearth 
Comes  o'er  our  spirits  soon. 

And  the  whole  sum  of  ceaseless  bliss 
Our  new-embodied  souls  shall  prove. 

If  I  know  aught  of  heaven — is  this. 
To  have  no  boands  to  love. 
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Goethe't  Correipnndence  fvith  a  Child,    In  three  volumes.     London  :  Longmani. 
(Printed  at  Berlin.)     1839. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  misled  hy  the  above  title,  we  will  state  that  thb 
very  strange  book  consists  of  the  letters  of  Bcttini  Arnim  to  the  illostrioos 
poet  of  Germany,  with  some  few  (Icmientably  few  indeeii)  of  his  in  reply.  And 
Much  letters  they  are — allowing  for  every  fault  of  translation,  (and  &iey  are 
many  and  ludicrous,)  every  national  difference  of  taste  and  sentiment,  we  most 
say  ihfit  a  book  so  thoroughly  full  of  nonsense  never  fell  into  our  hands.  It  is 
certainly  a  pilr  that  Mrs.  Austin's  sound  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  pub- 
lication abstained  from.  German  literature  is  exercising  great  and  increasing 
influence  on  the  English  national  mind,  and  prejudices  long  prevalent  against 
the  modes  of  thinking  and  writing  current  among  our  neighbours,  are  beginning 
to  wear  away.  Therefore  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  a  book  iSce  this 
should  be  sent  forth,  so  much  calculated  to  revive  those  prejudices.  Under  this 
fear,  we  are  unwilling  to  present  any  unfavourable  specimens  to  our  readers, 
but  ra^er  would  warn  them  not  to  judge  of  German  poetic  enthusiasm  and 
genius  by  these  letters,  if  they  should  ever  fall  in  with  them. 


Andrea  of  Hungary^  and  Gicvanna  of  Naples,    By  Walter  Savage  Landor,    1  voL 
8vo.  pp.  184 

These  are  two  connected  dramatic  sketches  of  the  times  of  Rienzi,  tribune  of 
Rome.  We  should  hardly  say  that  they  sustain  Mr.  Landor's  very  high  reputa- 
tion.— The  plot  is  obscurely  developed,  and  often  interrupted  by  passages  or  con- 
siderable poetical  merit ;  but  irrelevant  to  the  course  of  action.  The  scenes  ht- 
tween  BoKccaccio  and  Fiametta  also,  though  among  the  best  in  the  poems,  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  progress  of  the  drama,  or  in  any  way  subserve  it. 

The  principal  faults  of  our  modem  dramatists,  namely,  constant  straining 
after  point  and  effect,  is  prevalent  throughout  these  poems  In  Shakspearpt 
^  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouUi  speaketh  ;^'~all  the  most  glorious 
out-breaks  of  poetic  spirit,  which  have  past  mto  the  thoughts  and  language  of 
men,  flow  forth  from  the  persons  who  speak  them  under  excitement  of  present 
situation ;  it  is  the  poet  who  lives  ana  speaks  in  his  characters,  being  manv- 
minded ;  the  true  excellence  and  highest  creative  power  of  an  artist  But  m 
the  modems,  every  speech  must  be  effective  and  highly  wrought,  and  the  play^ 
seems  rather  the  ingenious  mask  for  the  contents  of  Uie  author's  conunon  place 
book,  than  the  indwelling  of  a  master-mind,  in  an  imaginaiy  course  of  action. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  for  Mr.  Landor  to  write  any  thing  whidi  does  not 
contain  poetir  that  delights  and  stays  by  us.  If  he  were  only  known  by  those 
magnificent  lines  respecting  the  hollow  shell, 

apply  it  to  your  ear, 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs,  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there, 

he  would  have  won  no  mean  place  among  modem  poets,  for  finer  imagery,  com- 
bined with  finer  diction,  mignt  perhaps  in  vain  be  searched  for.  But  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  some  specimens  from  the  present  poems,  which  will 
Dear  equal  testimony  of  Mr.  Landor's  powers : 

Maria. 

How  can  we  love    •  •  • 

biovanna  (interrapting) 

Mainly,  by  hearing  none 

Decry 'the  object :  then,  by  cherishing 

The  good  we  see  in  it,  and  overlooking 

What  is  less  pleasant  in  the  paths  of  life. 
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All  liaT6  aoma  Tirtne,  if  we  leave  it  them 
In  peace  and  quiet ;  all  may  lose  some  part 
By  sifting  too  minutely  bad  and  good. 
The  tenderer  and  the  timider  of  creatures 
Often  desert  the  brood  that  has  been  handled 
Or  turned  about,  or  indiscreetly  looked  at. 
The  slightest  touches,  touching  constantly, 
Irritate  and  inflame. ,,,.p.  3. 

There  may  be  sounds  in  certain  names  to  smite 
The  stagnant  heart,  and  swell  its  billows  high 
0?er  wide  spaces,  over  distant  years p.  63. 

She  did  shed — tears  I  will  not  say — a  tear — 
Shed  it?  no,  1  am  wrong :  it  came,  it  stayed, 
As  hangs  one  star,  the  first  and  only  one, 
Twinkling  upon  some  vernal  evening. ...  .p.  66. 

Sancia,  When  shall  such  kings  adorn  the  throne  again  ? 

Fiatmetta.  When  the  same  love  of  what  heaven  made  most  lovely 
Enters  their  hearts ;  when  genius  shines  above  them. 
And  not  beneath  their  feet. p.  88. 

Giovanna,    Sure,  sure,  the  palace 
Is  sacred. 

Del  Balzo    Sacred  deeds  make  every  place 
Sacred,  unholy  ones  make  all  unholy p,  131. 

They  who  rise 
Lose  sight  of  things  below : — while  they  who  fall 
Grasp  at  and  call  for  anything  to  help p,  166. 

The  following  may  serve  for  on  example  of  the  laborious  and  artificial  in 
thought  and  diction ; 

Filippa.    These  summer  apples  may  be  palatable, 
But  will  not  last  for  winter :  the  austere 
And  wrinkle-rinded  have  a  better  chance. 
Throw  a  whole  honeycomb  into  a  haystack. 
It  may  draw  flies,  but  never  will  feed  horses. 
With  these  same  cogs  (eternally  one  tune) 
The  mill  has  floured  us  with  such  dust  ail  over 
As  we  must  shake  off,  or  die  apoplectic p,S6. 

Mr.  Landor  has  sheathed  his  sword  of  satire  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
these  two  poems.  Or  is  it  that  its  edge  is  blunted  by  too  frequent  and  promis- 
cuous use  on  other  occasions.'  It  is  however  once  or  twice  drawn— but  its 
wounds  are  only  skin  deep : 

Rienzi,    The  favour  of  the  people  is  uncertain. 

Wtfe,    Gravely  thou  givest  this  intelligence. 
Thus  there  are  people  in  a  northern  isle 
Who  tell  each  other  tliat  the  weather  changes  ^ 
And,  when  the  sun  shines,  say  the  day  looks  bright; 
And,  when  it  shines  not,  there  are  clouds  above p.  168. 

Now  much  as  this  our  national  custom  has  been  ridiculed,  we  ourselves  rather 
feel  disposed  to  be  thankful  that  such  an  avenue  to  civilitv  and  passing  inter- 
course is  open  amongst  us.  The  '  telling  each  other  that  tne  weather  cnangeSf* 
may,  to  a  morose  and  solitary  man,  seem  to  be  superfluous  and  absurd :  but  we 
can  testify  from  abundant  experience,  that  many  a  heart-freshening  and  profit- 
able converse  has  been  ushered  in  by  these  common-place  remarks.  It  has  been 
said,  that  there  is  but  one  thing  which  gladdens  all  men  alike,  and  that  is,  a 
fine  day ;  we  may  make  an  exception  to  this,  and  say,  that  it  gladdens  all 
except  the  man  who  dislikes  being  congratulated  on  it. 

Mr.  Landor's  system  of  orthography  has  been  often  before  the  public:  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  protested  against  every  time  anew.    Any 
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thing  harsher  or  more  barbarous  than  snch  words  as  \  cmsht,' '  periaht,'  'preacht,' 
cannot  be  concei?ed.  Will  not  the  rery  sense  of  melody  in  language  tell  Mr. 
Landor  that  such  sounds  as  *  sh '  and  *  cb  '  require  after  them  *  d '  and  not  '  t '  ? 
Accordingly,  custom  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  *  crush'd,'  '  perished/  *  preached,' 
and  many  more  such  words.  Again,  Mr.  Landor  spells  tLe  past  participle  of 
'  spread,'  *  sprad  ' ;  but  that  of*  read,'  <  red,'  and  sometimes  *  redd,'  a  word  look- 
ing more  like  Welsh  than  English — for  it  would  be  the  only  word  in  the 
language  ending  in  ^  dd.'  Whether  *  ser,'  for  *  sir,'  in  p.  15a,  be  a  misprint  or 
another  crotchet  of  Mr.  Landor's,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  We  hare  *  ile ' 
for  *  isle,'  in  the  passage  above  cited :  *  maskerade,'  by  way  of  harshness  for 
•  masquerade;  p.  174.  He  writes  *  stil'  for '  still,'  p,  46 :  but  not  *  dul  *  for  '  dull,' 
p.  38. 

Pity  it  is,  now  that  our  orthography  is  recovering  from  its  unsettled  state  some 
century  or  more  past,  and  has  assumed  something  like  consistency  and  uniformity, 
that  Mr.  Landor  and  some  few  more  whose  names  stand  high  in  literature, 
should  so  needlessly  strive  to  unsettle  it  again.  And  the  more  pity,  because  the 
attempt  will  always  issue  in  their  works  being  disparaged  by  the  public,  who 
will  hardly  believe  that  mind  to  be  a  great  one,  which  will  risk  the  marring  of 
its  creations  by  indulging  in  an  orthographical  singularity. 


Songt  and  Ballads.   By  Samuel  Lover.   Small  8vo.  pp.  13^.    London  :  Chapman 
and  HalL 

There  is  no  country  richer  in  the  smaller  gems  of  poetry  than  our  own  Eng- 
land.    Many  a  joyous,  many  a  sorrowing  heart  has  been  poured  out  in  sweet 
and  familiar  strains,  which  have  been  retained  and  loved,  aespite  the  snarl  of 
the  critic  and  the  frown  of  the  man  of  the  world.     From  the  first  dawn  of  our 
national  literature  up  to  its  high  noon  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  these  songs  and 
ballads  continued  increasing  in  sweetness  and  power.     It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive words  and  thoughts  more  cunningly  and  skilfully  inwoven,  or  melodies 
more  apt  to  stir  the  heart,  than  we  find  in  the  smaller  pieces  of  our  early 
dramatists.     If  sorrow  is  touched,  the  strain  is  tender  and  simple,  the  metricid 
arrangements  unobtrusive  but  faultlessly  adapted  to  their  end,  so  that  one  might 
almost  weep  at  the  cadences,  so  sad  and  solemn  are  they  : — if  love  be  sung  of, 
(and  what  poet  sings  not  of  love  ?)  it  is  love  genuine  and  deep,  or  if  light,  the 
veiT  bubbles  of  the  sparkling  fancy  in  its  freedom  and  joy  : — it  classic  allusions 
and  mythical  persons  be  treated,  there  is  about  them  an  old  and  hallowing 
atmosphere — all  in  keeping  and  proportion.     Such  songs  and  ballads  as  these 
furnish  us  with  our  best  and  rarest  poetical  joys.     Whether  we  find  them  in 
black  letter  page  of  quaint  aspect  and  difficult  solution, — or  turn  to  their  well 
known  places  in  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Webster,  or,  later  Percy, — or  hear  them 
(as  some  nights  since)  sung  in  deep  bowered  lanes  by  cottage  children, — sweet 
are  they,  and  blessed  is  their  memory, — aye,  and  we  should  love  the  poet  who 
would  enrich  us  with  more  of  them. 

But,  shall  we  say  that  their  day  has  for  ever  gone  by  ?  Not  while  we  have 
rising  among  us  a  generation  of  young  poets  who,  however  insignificant  their 
present  achievements  may  be,  are  building  on  the  strong  holds  of  human  feel- 
ing, and  do  thoroughly  apprehend  and  practice  the  true  philosophy  of  poetry. 

But  of  these  Mr.  Lover  is  unfortunately  not  one.  With  the  true  beauties  of 
English  lyrical  poetry  before  him,—  a  reader  and  quoter  of  Shakspeare, — a  con 
temporary  of  VV  ordsworth,  Scott,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson, — he  has  rather  chosen 
to  adopt  the  style  of  what  we  should  call  the  leaden  age  of  British  song.  If  he 
sinffs  of  sorrow,  it  is  "  Sorrow's  sea,"  on  which  "  Hope's  bark  "  is  to  be  launched, 
and  "Misery's  children  are  to  "have  an  ark,  and  saved  from  sinking  be :  " — 
if  he  treats  of  love,  it  is  the  old  story  of  a  boy  with  bow  and  arrows,  hitting  girls 
in  the  heart ;  Beauty  walks  in  her  garden  and  meets  Father  Time,  who  plucks 
her  roses,  and  steals  her  ringlets,  &c.,  &c.  And  his  metres  are  in  the  approved 
fashion  of  such  imagery  :  we  have  ho])pin^  anapiests  "  ad  nauseam ;"  a  mea- 
sure in  which  we  assert,  bold  though  it  be,  that  not  one  beautiful  English  strain 
was  ever  written, — and  singularly  ill-becoming  our  language : — and  even  these 
are  by  no  means  regular  or  smooth.  We  quote  as  an  example  of  what  we  have 
said,  the  song  on  p.  67 :-- 
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THE  POOB  BLIND  BOT. 

A  MAID,  with  a  heart  that  could  feel. 

Met  a  poor  little  beggar  one  day. 
Who,  in  strains  full  of  woe,  did  appeal 

As  he  wandered  alone  by  the  waj ; 
A  light  haael  wand  in  his  hand, 

Ho  in  lindins  his  waj  did  employ, 
As  he  criwl,  "  Oh  pity,  pity, 

Oh  pity  the  poor  bliud  Coy !" 

With  a  tear,  she  bestowed  him  relief 

And,  sighing,  she  turned  to  depart ; 
When  the  boy,  witli  the  air  of  a  thief, 

Cried,  **  Stand,  and  deliver — your  heart !" 
His  staff  soon  was  chanffed  to  a  bow, 

Which  we  know  is  a  dangerous  toy. 
In  the  hands  of  a  certain  urchin. 

Who,  they  say,  is  a  poor  blind  boy. 

This  bemr-boy,  bold  in  his  theft. 

Stole  her  heart,  and  bewildered  her  bead. 
And  the  maiden  in  anguish  ho  loft, 

For  his  rags  turned  to  wings— and  he  flod : 
So.  ladies,  beware  of  all  youus 

Who  begging  petitions  employ, 
And  crjr,  "Pity,  pity,  pity, 

Oh,  pity  your  poor  blind  boy !" 

^  Now  sorely  Mr.  Lover  might  employ  his  really  poetical  g^  far  better  than  thni. 
Venns  and  Cupid  have  had  their  day ;  but  the  human  heart  is  imperishable. 
Meretricious  ornament  and  metre  may  please  for  a  time;  but  the  simplett 
**  wood  note  "  of  Shakspeare,  or  hill-side  warble  of  Bums,  will  live,  when  all  oop 
twaddle-poets,  and  even  Moore,  the  greatest  of  them,  are  forgotten. 

If  we  might  venture  an  aphorism  respecting  songs  written  for  mosic,  we 
should  say,  that  no  song  is  worth  setting,  which  will  not  survive  the  music. 

PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

APPLICATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE   LIGHT  OF  INCANDESCENT  COKE. 

BT   MR.  R.  MALLET. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
(No.  16).  for  April  Sttnd,  1839 :) 

"  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  communicated  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  the  property 
of  the  light  emitted  by  incandescent  coke  to  blacken  photogenic  paper;  and 
proposed  it  as  a  substitute  for  solar  light,  or  that  from  the  ozjhjrdrogen  blowpipe 
with  lime. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  photogenic  process,  as  yet 
suggested,  is  its  adaptation  to  the  self-registering  of  long  continued  instrumen- 
tal observations.  Unless,  however,  an  artificial  light  of  a  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive character  can  be  found  to  supply  the  place  of  solar  light  at  night,  the  utility 
of  this  application  will  be  much  limited. 

'*  Few  artificial  lights  emit  enough  of  the  chemical  rays  to  act  with  certainty 
on  the  prepared  paper ;  while  those  which  are  known  to  act  well,  as  the  oxyhy. 
drogen  lime  light,  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  manage.  A  considerable  time 
since  the  author  discovered  that  the  light  emitted  by  incandescent  coke  at  the 
*  Twyer'  (or  aperture  by  which  the  blast  is  admitted)  of  a  cupola  or  furnace  for 
melting  cast  iron,  contained  the  chemical  rays  in  abundance ;  and  on  lately 
tiying  the  effect  of  this  light  on  the  prepared  paper,  he  found  it  was  intensely 
blackened  in  about  forty-five  seconds.  In  the  single  experiment  made,  the  heat, 
which  was  considerable,  was  not  separated  from  the  light;  but  the  author  pur- 
poses  to  make  further  experiments,  in  which  this  precaution  will  be  attended  to. 

**  There  is  no  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in  contriving  an  apparatus  to  bum 
a  small  quantity  of  coke  at  a  high  temperature.  A  diagram  of  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  was  shown.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  tube,  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
linea  with  refractory  clay,  and  closed  top  and  bottom.  There  is  a  grating  about 
one  foot  from  the  bottom,  a  little  above  which  are  two  opposite  boles,  into  one 
of  which  an  air  blast  from  a  revolving  fanner  is  projected  turough  the  coke,  with 
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which  tho  whole  tube  is  filled.  The  flame  passes  oot  at  the  opposite  hole, 
through  a  tube  so  contriired,  as  to  beat  the  blast  of  air  to  a  temperatare  of  5000*, 
jost  before  it  enters  the  coke  fire. 

**  The  light  from  the  former  lateral  apertare  is  that  proposed  to  be  Dsed,  and 
iflsaes  throagh  a  plate  of  mica  or  glass  opposite  to  it.  This  apertare  forms  part 
of  the  condactory  tube  for  the  blast,  which  (by  passing  into  the  coke  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  light  is  emitted)  keeps  the  illnnuDating 
surface  of  coke  clear  from  ashes;  these  are  receired  below  the  grating,  and  by  a 
diversion  of  part  of  the  blast,  are  blown  into  the  chimney  which  receires  the 
other  products  of  the  combustion. 

<*  As  the  rertical  tube  is  close  above,  the  combustion  cannot  proceed  upwards, 
while  the  coke  with  which  it  is  filled  constantly  drops  down  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  consumed,  on  the  principle  of  the  ancient  furnaces,  called  *  afiianort'  by 
the  earlier  chemists. 

''  The  only  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in  the  use  of  coke,  is  the  collection  of 
slag  from  the  fusion  of  its  earthy  and  ferruginous  constituents ;  however  the 
author  does  not  consider  that  this  accumulation  during  the  period  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  in  mid-winter,  would  materially  interfere  with  its  action.** 

NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

This  summer,  we  should  think,  will  for  ever  give  us  a  quietus  to  Murphy  and 
all  his  tribe.  We  turn  to  July,  and  find  it  written  in  Murphy,  Fair — fair—  fair- 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  with  only  two  exceptions ;  and  what  is  the  real  state 
of  things  ? 

We  are  writing  at  the  prettiest  village  in  England, — Charmouth,  in  Dorset- 
shire. You  may  find  it  described  in  our  review  of  William  Howitt's  Boys 
Book.  The  rain  is,  and  has  been  for  two  full  days,  rushing  down  as  if  the  times 
of  Noah  were  returned.  The  wind  is  *  roaring  in  tower  and  tree; ' — the  sea 
(woe  to  those  who  have  come  here  for  bathing  and  boating! )  is  one  boiling  mass 
of  foam  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach :  the  shore,  the  hills,  the  fields,  covered  with 
scudding  balls  of  spray :  the  boats,  the  machines,  the  bathing  houses,  drawn  up 
far  from  the  beech ;  the  fishermen  in  despair :  the  next  tide,  they  tell  us,  wiU 
wash  over  the  cliffs :  and  if  it  were  spring-tide,  no  one  knows  what  might  be 
the  mischief.  They  have  had  (tbev  tell  us)  three  dead  summers.  The  last  was 
bad  enough  :  but  this  (an  old  weather- browned  fellow  said,  with  a  look  eloquent 
of  distress  at  home,)  beats  every  season  he  has  ever  knonm. 

We  do  own  we  should  like  to  duck  Mr.  Murphy  for  our  private  satisfaction, 
in  yonder  burly  burly  of  seething  foam,  and  then  set  him  on  the  cliffs  to  dry 
when  the  rain  stops — if  stop  it  ever  will. 

A  WISH. 

Would  it  were  mine,  amidst  the  changes 
Throagh  which  our  varied  life-time  ranges, 
To  live  on  Proyidcuce's  bounty 
Down  in  some  favoured  Western  county. 

There  let  the  dail^  sun  be  gleaming 
Over  rich  vales  with  plenty  teeming ; 
Bold  hills  my  sheltered  home  surrounding, 
And  ocean  in  the  distance  sounding. 

Thick  trees  and  shrubs  shonld  rise  about  mo. 
That  the  rude  passers  might  not  flout  me; 
Huse  elms  my  lowly  roof  embowering, 
And  poplars  from  my  shrubbery  towering, 

In  the  smooth  turf  choice  beds  of  posies, 
And  lilies  white  and  crimson  roses ; 
Climbers  my  trellised  doorway  lining, 
And  round  the  eaves  their  tendrils  twining. 

Some  village  tower  upon  me  peeping, 

And  church-^ard,  where  the  dead  He  sleeping ; 

The  tombs,  for  a '  memento  mori ;' 

The  pinnacles,  to  point  to  glory. 

Theie  may  I  dwell  with  those  who  love  me; 
And,  when  the  earth  shall  close  above  me. 
My  memory  leave  a  lasting  savour 
Of  grace  divine,  snd  human  favour. 
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TELESCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

AUGUST. 

The  principal  astronomical  occurrence  of  the  month,  will  be  the  oecultation  of 
the  planet  Uranus,  by  the  moon,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  The  following 
are  the  circumstances: — 

IMMERSION.  4^ 

Mean  time    8  hrs.  45  min. 

Angle  from  N.  Point 179  deg. 

Angle  from  Vertex 145  deg. 

EMERSION. 

Mean  time 9  hrs.  17  mio, 

Angle  from  N.  Point 242  deg. 

Angle  from  Vertex 210  deg. 

Uranus  may  be  seen  under  favourable  circumstances,  during  the  present 
month,  near  the  star  4>  Aquarii.  It  shines  with  a  bluish  light,  as  a  star  of  the 
fifth  magnitude.  When  examined- with  powerful  telescopes,  it  exhibits  an  uni- 
form planetary  disc,  without  any  appearance  of  spots  or  belts.  It  is  attended 
by  satellites;  six,  according  to  Herschell,  though  two  only  are  admitted  by  La 
Lande,  who  observes,  we  cannot  be  incontrovertibly  sure  of  their  existence. 

The  moon  will  pass  over  the  Pleiades  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  mean  times  and  angles  of  the  immersions  and  emersions  of  the 
principal  stars : — 


STAR. 

Immersion. 

Emersion . 

Mean 
Time. 

Angle. 
N.  Pnt. 

Mean 
Time. 

Angle. 
N.  Pnt. 

g  Pleiadum  . . 
d  Pleiadum  . . 
c  Pleiadum  . . 

i|  Tanri 

h  Pleiadum . . 
f  Pleiadum  . . 

H.     M* 

8    54 

8  55 

9  16 
9     19 
9    56 

10      2 

1980 
78 
198 
94 
74 
48 

H.     M. 

9    36 

10      5 
10    36 
10    25 

3190 

304 
326 
352 

Celeno.    A  near  approach. 

Merope. 

Maja.    A  near  approach. 

Alcione.    Third  magnitude. 

Plejone. 

Atlas. 

J.  R.  H. 


METEGROLGOICAL  REPORT,  pbom  Junb  81,  to  Jotr  33. 

We  have  been  (aTonred,  dorinc  Utis  month,  with  a  fair  arerage  of  fine  ramiDer  weather,  thoo^  MMie  days  have 
been  of  a  very  routrary  dcaeription.  On  the  S2nd,  9iHfa,  S7th,  and  SSth  of  Jane,  we  had  ponaeroas  MnunerJike 
rafait,  and  on  the  latt«r  day  it  contiuofd  to  long  as  aetaally  to  threaten  a  flood,  a  thxeat  which  would  have  been 
pnt  in  encation  if  the  rain  had  fallen  in  equal  quantities  in  the  eonntiea  abora.  The  99«h  and  30th  of  Jane  wcra 
eztrenicly  cold:  on  the  30th,  thoagk  there  was  no  rain,  the  thenuometer  never  rote  above  20*  whidi  b  lower  than  it 
is  sometimes  known  in  the  month  of  Jannary.  July  commenced  with  warm  dry  weather,  which  soflered  very  little 
intemiption  tin  the  17th.  On  the  Tlh,  at  night,  the  clouds  grew  very  dense,  as  it  hi|^y  charged  with  electricity,  and 
as  twilif^t  caiM  on.  the  lightning  began  to  oe  visible  in  the  south  and  south-east  Several  storms  passed  in  saeccs- 
siim,  towards  the  east  and  northeast,  exhibiting  some  very  splendid  and  fantastic  flashes  of  lightning,  bat  the  thnnder 
was  distant,  and  only  ocouionaliy  heard.  On  the  17th,  the  wind  pointed  from  the  sonth  towards  the  east,  with  a 
fldling  barometer— a  sure  indication  that  the  moderate  weatlier  which  bad  prevailed  from  the  Ist  of  the  month,  was 
about  to  bedistnibed.  Accord indy,  after  some  heavy  rain  in  the  night,  the  18th  and  19th  were  sach  coarM  tern* 
pestaons  days,  as  more  to  resemble  November  than  July.  The  90th  and  21st  wnc  more  moderate,  but  showery;  and 
the  period  closes  with  some  hope  of  further  amendment  as  the  barometer  is  steadily  rising.  Bat  it  is  not  yet  at  a 
station  to  render  permanent  fair  weather  at  all  probable.  The  wind  hat  prevailed  from  the  sooth  and  sooth-west,  and 
on  the  finest  days  the  thermoaeter  has  ranged  flrom  70*  to  76*. 
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BLANCHE  OF  BEAULIEU. 

A    TALB   OF  THR   WARS  OF  LA   VENDEE. 
Pnm  the  Frtntk  •/  ihmm$. 

It  was  the  winter  of  1 793,  and  the  terrible  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
raging  in  La  Vendee.  At  the  time  at  which  the  events  about  to  be  narrated 
commenced,  a  brigade  of  Republican  troops  had  fallen  in  their  desolating 
progress  upon  the  village  of  Saint  Crepin,  and  finding  it  deserted  had,  as 
was  their  usual  cusiom,  set  fire  to  it.  One  isolated  cabin,  however,  had 
escaped  destruction,  and  indeed  it  appeared  as  if  every  precaution  had 
been  taken  to  preserve  it  from  the  flames.  Two  sentinels  were  stationed 
at  the  door,  and  aids^de-camp  passed  every  moment  to  and  fro  with  orders. 
These  orders  were  issued  by  a  young  man  about  twenty  or  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age;  his  long  fair  hair  was  divided  in  front,  and  fell  on  either 
side  of  his  pale  face ;  and  his  whole  appearance  bore  the  stamp  of  that 
melancholy  which  so  often  characterises  those  who  are  destined  to  an 
early  death.  The  blue  cloak  in.  which  he  was  wrapped  did  not  conceal 
the  distinctive  marks  of  his  rank — the  epaulets  of  a  general ;  the  epaulets 
however  were  of  worsted,  for  in  the  ardour  of  their  patriotism  the  officers 
of  the  Republic  had  placed  all  the  gold  of  their  uniforms  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Convention.  He  was  leaning  upon  a  table  with  a  map  spread  oat 
before  him,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  was  dimmed  by  the  flames 
of  the  burning  village,  he  was  tracing  with  a  pencil  the  route  which  his 
soldiers  were  to  follow. — It  was  General  Marceau,  who  was  destined  three 
years  later  to  (all  at  Altenkirchen. 

"Alexander !  *'  he  exclaimed,  raising  himself  slightly  from  his  stoop- 
ing  positiou,  *'  Alexander !  everlasting  sleeper,  what  are  you  dreaming  of 
all  this  time  ^  " 
X  3 
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"  What's  the  matter  ? "  cried  he  who  was  thus  addressed^  springing 
suddenly  on  his  feet^  whilst  his  head  ahnost  touched  the  roof  of  the  cabin, 
"  What's  the  matter  ?     Is  the  enemy  upon  us  ?  " 

"  No !  but  an  order  from  the  commander-in-chief  Westermann."  And 
whilst  his  colleague,  for  such  he  was,  was  perusing  the  order,  Marceau 
gazed  with  a  sort  of  childish  curiosity  upon  the  Herculean  form  of  his 
companion. 

He  was  a  man  eight-and- twenty  years  of  age,  with  short  rough  hair 
and  a  dark  complexion,  and  his  almost  supernatural  strength  was  known 
to  the  whole  army. — And  his  days  too  were  numbered ;  but  less  fortu- 
nate than  Marceau,  he  was  doomed  to  die  far  from  the  field  of  battle, 
poisoned  by  the  command  of  a  king.  This  was  the  General  Alexander 
Dumas. 

"  Who  brought  this  order  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  The  representative  of  the  people,  Delmar." 

"  And  where  are  these  poor  fellows  to  assemble  ?  " 

"  In  a  wood  a  league  and  a  half  from  this ;  see,  there  it  is  on  the  map." 

"  Yes !  but  on  the  map  there  are  none  of  these  innumerable  paths, 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  find  the  way  even  in  the  day  time — 
Cursed  couutry ! — besides  it's  always  cold  here." 

"  There,"  said  Marceau,  pushing  open  the  door  and  pointing  to  the 
burning  village,  "  You  may  warm  yourself  there — but  stay,  what  have 
W6  here,  citizens  ?  " 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  group  of  soldiers  who,  in  seeking  for 
provisions  had  discovered  in  a  sort  of  cart  house  near  the  cabin  a  Vendean 
peasant,  who  seemed  so  much  intoxicated,  that  they  supposed  he  had 
been  unable  to  accompany  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  their 
flight.  So  besotted  did  he  appear,  such  an  awkward  imitation  of  a 
human  being,  that  one  might  have  supposed  him  wanting  even  in  the  gift 
of  instinct;  and  between  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  and  the  jargon  in  which 
he  expressed  himself,  his  answers  to  the  questions  Marceau  put  to  him  were 
quite  unintelligible,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  him  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  soldiers,  when  Dumas  hastily  ordered  them  to  shut  up  the 
prisoner  in  the  cabin.  They  pushed  him  in,  he  staggered  against  the 
wall,  and  falling  heavily,  lay  stretched  motionless  on  the  ground.  A 
sentry  remained  at  the  door,  but  they  thought  it  needless  to  take  even  the 
precaution  of  shutting  the  window.  "  We  can  start  in  an  hour,**  said 
Dumas,  "  for  we  have  a  guide  now." 

"  Where  is  he  P  " 

"That  man"-- 

"  A^e,  if  we  choose  to  wait  till  to-morrow ;  for  the  fellow  has  drunk 
enough  to  make  him  sleep  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

Dumas  smiled :  "  Follow  me,"  he  said ;  and  he  conducted  his  com- 
panion to  the  cart  house  where  the  peasant  had  been  discovered  ;  a  alight 
partition  separated  it  from  the  cabin,  and  through  the  chinks  in  the  wall 
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they  could  easily  see  every  thing  that  passed  within ;  and  the  slightest 
word  might  have  heen  as  easily  heard  without — "  And  now,"  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice,  "  look." — 

Marceau,  yielding  to  the  ascendency  which  his  friend  exercised  over 
him,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  obeyed  in  silence.  He  had 
some  difficulty  at  first  in  distinguishing  the  prisoner,  who  had  fallen 
apparently  by  chance,  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  cabin,  and  where  he 
was  still  lying  witliout  moving. — Marceau  turned  round  to  address  his 
companion,  but  he  had  disappeared. 

When  he  looked  again  into  the  room,  it  struck  him  that  the  prisoner 
had  slightly  altered  his  position,  and  his  head  seemed  placed  in  a  way 
which  enabled  him  to  view  at  a  glance  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
cottage.  In  a  few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes  with  the  lengthened 
yawn  of  a  man  just  awaking,  and  perceived  that  he  was  alone.  A  singular 
expression  of  joy  and  intelligence  gleamed  over  his  countenance.  From 
that  moment  Marceau  was  satisfied  that  he  must  have  been  the  dupe  of 
the  man,  had  not  one  more  clear-sighted  than  himself  seen  through  the 
deception.  He  watched  him  then  with  redoubled  attention ;  his  counte- 
nance had  resumed  its  previous  expression,  his  eyes  were  again  closed, 
and  his  movements  those  of  a  man  resettling  himself  to  sleep ;  and  in  one 
of  these  movements  his  foot  came  in  contact  with  the  light  table  upon 
which  Marceau  had  left  his  map  and  the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief ; 
they  all  fell  down  together ;  the  sentry  half  opened  the  door,  and  perceiv- 
ing what  had  caused  the  noise  closed  it  again,  remarking  with  a  laugh, 
"  that  the  citizen  was  dreaming." 

The  citizen  however  had  heard  the  words ;  he  opened  his  eyes  again, 
gazed  for  an  instant  with  a  threatening  look  at  the  soldier,  and  then 
hastily  seized  the  paper  upon  which  the  order  was  written  and  concealed 
it  in  his  breast.  Marceau  held  his  breath ;  his  right  hand  seemed  glued 
to  the  handle  of  his  sword,  and  with  his  left  he  supported  himself  against 
the  partition. 

He  saw  the  man  place  himself  upon  his  side,  and  then,  by  means  of 
his  elbow  and  knee,  advance  stealthily  towards  the  entrance  of  the  cabin; 
there  was  space  enough  however  between  the  floor  and  the  bottom  of  the 
door  to  enable  him  to  perceive  the  group  of  soldiers  who  were  collected 
outside. — Slowly  then  and  patiently  he  crept  towards  the  half  open  win- 
dow ;  approached  within  three  feet  of  it,  and  then  grasping  a  knife  which 
had  been  concealed  in  his  bosom,  he  gathered  himself  up,  and  at  one 
bound  sprung  out  of  the  cabin. — Marceau  uttered  a  cry,  for  he  had  had 
time  neither  to  foresee  nor  to  prevent  the  escape. — His  cr}'  was  responded 
to  by  another,  but  it  was  a  curse,  for  the  Vendean  in  falling  from  the 
window  had  come  in  contact  with  Dumas,  who,  seizing  him  by  the  wrist, 
turned  the  knife  with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  strike  him,  against 
his  own  breast. — "  I  promised  you  a  guide,  Marceau,  and  here  is  one 
sufficiently  intelligent,  I   think. — I  might  have  you  shot,  you  rascal;'* 
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he  added  to  the  peasant,  *'  hut  it  suits  me  better  to  spare  your  life — jtm 
have  overheard  our  conversation  ;  hut  you  shall  never  repeat  it  to  those  who 
have  sent  yon  here.'* — *'  Citizens  ! "  he  continued,  addressing  the  aoldien 
whom  this  curious  scene  had  hrought  to  the  spot — "  let  two  of  you  take 
this  man  each  by  one  hand,  and  place  yourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
column ;  he  shall  be  our  guide,  and  if  you  perceive  that  he  misleads  yon, 
or  makes  an  attempt  to  escape,  blow  his  brains  out  and  throw  him  over 
the  hedge." 

The  other  necessary  orders  were  speedily  issued.  The  troops  who 
had  been  dbpersed  about  the  village  were  collected  together,  and  as  the 
rays  of  the  moon  fell  upon  this  long  array  of  bayonets,  they  looked  like 
an  immense  serpent  with  scales  of  steel,  as  they  wound  in  silence  through 
the  valley. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  MARCH  by  night  is  a  melancholy  thing !  How  different  it  is,  to  fight 
when  the  sun  is  shining  above,  with  the  martial  music,  and  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  in  your  ears,  and  to  see  your  friends  fighting  by  your  side  ; 
but  it  is  terrible  at  night ! — to  full  without  knowing  how  you  are  struck, 
or  how  you  may  defend  yourself! — And  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  whether  you  are  a  friend  or  a  foe  ! — And  so  these  soldiers 
marched  on  in  gloomy  silence,  for  they  knew  that  a  combat,  and  a  com- 
bat by  night,  awaited  them  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

They  had  been  marching  thus  fur  half  an  hour. — l\y  the  light  of  the 
moon  as  it  pierced  through  the  clouds,  the  peasant  who  sen'ed  them  as  a 
guide  might  be  seen  at  the  head  of  the  column,  apparently  listening  with 
attention  to  every  slightest  sound,  and  carefully  watched  by  the  two  sol- 
diers who  marched  beside  him. — From  time  to  time  a  rustling  of  the 
leaves  on  either  side  of  the  road  caused  them  to  stop  suddenly  and  give 
the  usual  challenge — but  no  answer  was  returned,  and  the  peasant  re- 
marked with  a  laugh  that  it  was  r»nly  a  hare  they  had  raised  from  her 
form. — Sometimes  the  two  soldiers  thought  they  saw  something  moving 
in  front  of  them,  which  they  could  not  distinguish,  and  they  would  hastily 
exclaim,  "  See  there  I  ** — but  the  Vendean  replied,  "  March  on,  it  is  only 
your  shadow,** — but  suddenly  at  a  turn  of  the  road  two  men  started  up 
before  them,  one  of  the  soldiers  fell  before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  word  ; 
and  the  other  staggering  for  a  moment  had  but  just  time  to  call  out 
*'  Help." 

Twenty  muskets  were  dischaxged  in  an  instant,  and  by  the  fiash  of  di^ 
guns  three  men  were  v^en  running  in  firont — one  of  them  staggered — he 
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tried  to  drag  himself  along  the  hedge,  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  the  odier 
side,  hut  in  vain — they  ran  up  to  him — he  iras  not  the  guide — they  ques-' 
tioned  him,  hut  no  answer  was  returned — they  pierced  hi:s  arm  with  a 
hayonet — he  was  dead. 

Marceau  now  took  the  place  of  the  guide. — He  had  studied  the  plana 
of  the  country  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  hope  that  he  might  conduct 
them  safely,  and  after  a  short  march  they  perceived  the  dark  mass  of  the 
forest,  and  here  it  was,  according  to  the  infonnation  they  had  received, 
that  the  Repuhlicans  expecting  to  find  the  inhahitants  of  some  of  the 
villages,  assembled  together,  the  wrecks  of  several  armies,  amounting 
altogether  to  about  eighteen  hundred  men. 

The  two  generals  divided  their  little  army  into  several  columns,  which 
they  directed  to  traverse  the  forest  by  diflerent  paths,  all  leading  to  the 
centre,  and  which  half  an  hour,  they  calculated,  would  enable  them  to 
reach — one  division  stopped  at  the  path  in  front ;  the  others  spread  in  a 
circle  round ;  their  measured  steps  were  heard  for  a  while  diminishing  in 
the  distance  till  silence  reigned  again.  The  half  hour  which  precedes 
a  battle  passes  quickly  ;  the  soldier  has  barely  time  to  see  that  his  mus- 
ket is  well  primed,  and  to  say  to  his  comrade,  "  I  have  a  little  money  in 
nay  knapsack — if  I  fall,  carry  it  to  my  mother." 

•  The  order  to  advance  was  given,  and  every  one  started,  as  if  they  had 
not  expected  it.  As  they  continued  to  progress  towards  the  open  space, 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  forest,  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  lighted 
up,  and  on  approaching  nearer  to  it  they  distinguished  a  number  of  burning 
torches ;  the  different  objects  soon  became  more  distinct,  and  a  sight 
which  none  of  them  had  expected  presented  itself  to  their  view.  On  an 
altai  rudely  constructed  of  heaps  of  stones,  a  priest  was  ])erforming  mast ; 
the  altar  was  encircled  by  old  men  with  torches  in  their  hands,  and  around 
them  women  and  children  were  praying  on  their  knees. — Between  this 
group  and  the  Republicans  a  band  of  men  were  drawn  up,  who,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  presented  the  same  plan  of  battle  for  their  defence,  as  had 
been  adopted  for  the  attack. — It  would  have  been  sufficiently  evident  that 
they  had  been  forewarned,  even  if  the  fugitive  guide  had  not  been  re* 
cognised  in  the  foremost  rank ;  but  there  was  a  Vendean  soldier  in  full 
uniform,  bearing  on  his  left  breast  the  piece  of  red  cloth  in  the  form  of  a 
heart,  which  was  their  distinctive  mark,  and  the  white  handkerchief 
instead  of  the  feather,  round  his  hat. 

The  Vendeans  anticipated  the  attack  by  the  fire  of  their  sharp*shootert 
who  were  dispersed  about  the  wood ;  the  Eepublicans  advanced  with 
their  muskets  on  their  arms,  without  returning  the  repeated  fire  of  their 
enemies,  without  uttering  a  sound  after  each  discharge,  except  the  words, 
"  Close  up  the  ranks." 

The  priest  had  not  finished  the  mass,  and  he  calmly  proceeded  with  it; 
his  audience  remained  on  their  knees,  apparently  anconscious  of  what  was 
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passing  around  them. — The  Repnhlican  soldiers  condnned  to  adfanoe 
until  they  came  within  thirty  paces  of  their  enemies ;  the  first  rank  then 
knelt  down,  and  three  rows  of  muskets  were  lowered  like  com  bent  by 
the  wind. 

The  discharge  burst  forth ;  the  ranks  of  the  Vendeans  were  thinned, 
and  women  and  children  fell  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  A  momentary 
shriek  of  terror  burst  from  the  crowd,  but  the  priest  raised  the  host,  the 
people  bent  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  death-like  silence  reigned 
again.  Again  the  Republicans  fired,  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces,  as  calmly 
as  at  a  review,  with  as  much  precision  as  before  a  target.  The  Vendeans 
returned  the  fire,  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  had  time  to  re-load ;  they 
rushed  on  with  their  bayonets,  and  here  the  regularly  armed  Republicans 
had  all  the  advantage.     The  priest  continued  the  mass. 

The  Vendeans  retreated ;  whole  ranks  fell  without  a  word,  except  a 
curse  for  their  foes.  The  priest  perceived  it ;  he  made  a  signal,  the 
torches  were  extinguished,  and  the  battle  was  continued  in  darkness. 

Then  ensued  a  scene  of  disorder  and  carnage ;  for  every  one  struck 
blindly  and  furiously,  and  those  who  fell  died  without  asking  for  quarter, 
a  favour  rarely  granted  to  a  fellow-countryman. 

But  there  was  an  exception;  for  the  words,  •* Mercy!  mercy!**  uttered 
in  piercing  tones  at  the  feet  of  Marceau,  arrested  his  arm  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  striking. 

It  was  a  young  Vendean,  an  unarmed  youth  who  was  striving  to  escape 
from  the  frightful  scene. 

"  Mercy  !**  he  cried,  "  save  me  for  heaven's — for  your  mothers  sake!** 

The  general  led  him  some  steps  from  the  field  of  battle  to  withdraw 
him  firom  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  stop,  for 
the  youth  had  fainted.     He  unfastened  his  dress  and  found — a  woman ! 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  the  orders  of  the  Convention  were 
peremptory :  every  Vendean  taken  in  anns,  or  found  joining  in  any 
hostile  meeting,  of  whatever  sex  or  age,  was  to  perish  on  the  scaffold. 
Marceau  placed  the  young  girl  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  hastily  returned 
to  the  field  of  battle.  Having  discovered  among  the  dead  bodies  that  of 
a  young  Republican  officer,  whose  height  appeared  to  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  maiden ;  he  stripped  him  of  his  uniform  and  returned  to  her. 
The  freshness  of  the  night  soon  restored  her  to  her  senses. — "  My  father! 
my  father!"  were  the  first  words  she  uttered  ;  and  then  raising  herself  up 
she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  as  if  to  collect  her  ideas. — '*  Oh  ! 
it  is  horrible  !*'  she  exclaimed,  "  I  was  with  him,  and  I  have  deserted 
him;  my  father,  my  father!  he  is  dead !" 

"  Fear  not,  my  young  mistress  ;  the  Marquis  of  Beaulieu  is  alive  and 
safe.     The  king  and  the  good  cause  for  ever!" 

These  words  were  hastily  spoken  by  a  man  who  appeared  suddenly 
from  behind  the  tree,  and  disappeared  again  like  a  shadow,  not  however 
before  Marreau  had  recognized  in  him  the  i>easant  of  Saint  Crepin. 
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"  TinguVy  Tinguy!''  cried  the  yoimg  girl,  stretching  out  her  arms 
towards  the  wood. 

"Silence!"  exclaimed  Marceau,  "one  word  will  he  your  ruin!  I 
could  not  save  you,  and  yet  I  wish  to  do  so.  Put  on  this  dress  and  wait 
for  me  here." 

He  hastened  to  the  field  of  hattle,  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  retire 
upon  Challet,  and  leaving  thep  under  the  command  of  his  colleague,  he 
returned  to  the  young  Vendeau. 

He  found  her  ready  to  follow  him,  and  without  loss  of  time  tbej 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  high  road,  where  Marceau's  servant  was 
waiting  for  them  with  horses.  "  Now  then,"  he  cried,  "  you  are  my 
prisoner ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  reach  Challet  as  fast  as  possihle,  so  sit 
firm  on  your  saddle,  and  put  your  horse  to  his  speed !" 

"  Away  then  !"  replied  his  companion, — and  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
afterwards  they  entered  Challet. 

Marceau  immediately  hastened  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  hav- 
ing rendered  a  brief  account  of  his  mission,  he  returned  with  his  little 
escort  to  seek  a  resting  place  in  the  hotel  of  the  Sans  Culottes,  a  sign 
which  had  replaced  the  ancient  one  of"  the  Great  Saint  Nicholas." 

Having  engaged  two  rooms,  he  conducted  his  young  protegee  to  one  of 
them,  persuaded  her  to  seek  for  a  while  the  repose  which  she  so  much 
needed,  after  the  painful  night  she  had  passed,  and  then  retired  to  his 
own  apartment ;  for  the  responsibility  of  an  existence  now  rested  upon 
him,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  think  upon  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing it. 

And  Blanche  too,  on  her  side,  had  something  to  think  of ;  of  her 
father  first,  and  then  of  the  young  Republican  General,  with  his  mild 
countenance  and  his  sweet  voice.' — All  seemed  like  a  dream.  She  walked 
about  to  convince  herself  that  she  was  awake,  stopped  before  a  glass  to  see 
if  it  was  really  herself,  and  then  she  wept  when  she  thought  of  her  lonely 
situation ;  but  the  idea  of  death — of  death  on  the  scaffold,  never  crossed 
her  mind,  for  Marceau  had  said  with  his  gentle  voice,  "  I  will  save  yoo." 

And  why  should  they  seek  her  life,  young  and  inoffensive  as  she  was  P 
She  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  incurred  even  a  danger.  Her  father 
indeed  was  a  Vendean  chief — he  killed  others  and  might  be  killed  himself; 
but  she,  a  poor  harmless  girl,  still  almost  a  child. — Oh  !  far  from  enter- 
taining such  mournful  thoughts,  she  looked  forward  to  a  joyous  life,  and 
a  boundless  future :  the  war  would  terminate  ;  her  father's  deserted  halls 
would  once  more  be  thronged  with  guests, — and  some  day  a  young  man 
with  a  gentle  voice  and  fair  hair,  and  the  uniform  of  a  general,  would 
come  wearied  to  the  castle  and  seek  its  hospitality,  and  long  would  he 
remain  there.     Dream  on,  poor  Blanche ! 

And  Marceau  too  was  dreaming,  but  his  thoughts  were  of  a  darker  hue; 
he  knew  the  political  dissensions  of  the  time — he  knew  the  insatiable 
exactions  of  a  revolution, — and  he  pondered  upon  the  means  of  saving 
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Uie  life  of  Blanche.  One  plan  alone  suggested  itself,  which  was,  to  con- 
duct her  himself  to  Nantes,  where  his  family  was  residing.  He  had  not 
seen  his  mother  or  sister  for  three  years,  and  now  that  they  were  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  him,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  ask  the  permission  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  go  there. 

He  determined  upon  this  course,  went  at  hreak  of  day  to  the  geneial  a 
quarters,  and  at  once  obtained  permission.  He  wished  to  have  the  order 
made  out  at  the  moment,  but  a  second  signature  was  required — that  of 
Dehnar,  the  representative  of  the  people. 

He  had  arrived  but  an  hour  before  with  the  troops,  and  was  then 
taking  a  few  moments'  repose  in  an  adjoining  room, — the  commander-in- 
chief  promised  to  send  the  order  as  soon  as  he  awoke. 

On  his  return  to  the  inn,  Marceau  met  Dumas  who  had  been  seeking 
him.  There  were  no  secrets  between  these  two  friends,  and  the  adFentoie 
of  the  previous  night  was  soon  told.  Whilst  breakfast  was  being  pre- 
pared, Marceau  hastened  to  the  room  of  his  fair  prisoner,  who  had  already 
been  enquiring  for  him ;  he  informed  her  of  the  arrival  of  his  friend  who 
soon  made  his  appearance  :  his  first  words  reassured  Blanche,  and  after  a 
few  moments  of  conversation  she  felt  no  more  awkwardness  than  such  at 
was  inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  young  girl,  left  as  she  was  with  two 
men  whom  she  scarcely  knew. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  table,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Delmar  stood  before  them. 

This  was  one  of  those  men  whom  Robespierre  placed  like  another  ann 
at  the  end  of  his  own,  to  reach  into  the  provinces,  and  who  thought  they 
understood  his  system  of  regeneration,  because  he  had  said  to  them,  **  we 
must  regenerate." 

In  their  hands  the  guillotine  was  more  active  than  intelligent 

Blanche  started  at  this  inauspicious  apparition,  before  she  even  luiew 
who  it  was. 

"  Ah !  ah  !*'  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Marceau,  ''  you  want  to 
leave  us  already,  citizen  general  ?  but  after  your  conduct  last  night  I  can 
refuse  you  nothing;  I'm  rather  angry  with  you  however,  for  having  let 
the  Marquis  of  Beaulieu  escape,  for  I  had  promised  to  send  his  head  lo 
the  Convention." 

Blanche  was  standing  cold  and  pale  as  a  statue.  Marceau  mechaoically 
placed  himself  before  her. 

**  But  what  is  postponed,'*  he  continued,  "  is  not  lost :  the  Repabliean 
hounds  have  good  noses  and  good  teeth,  and  we  are  following  ap<xi  bis 
track.  There  is  the  order,"  he  added,  ''  you  can  go  when  you  wish ;  bat 
in  the  meantime  I  have  come  to  beg  a  breakfast  of  you,  for  I  would  not 
part  with  a  brave  fellow  like  you  without  drinking  to  the  success  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  extermination  of  the  brigands." 

Situated  as  they  were,  this  mark  of  favoiur  was  anything  but  agraaabk 
to  the  two  generals.     They  took  their  places  at  the  table,  and  in  order  t0 
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avoid  being  opposite  Del  mar,  Blanche  was  forced  to  seat  herself  beside 
him.  She  sat  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  touching  him,  and  she 
regained  her  self-possession  by  degrees,  as  she  perceived  that  he  paid 
more  attention  to  his  meal  than  to  his  companions.  From  time  to  time, 
indeed,  some  ferocious  expression  fell  from  him,  which  made  her  shudder, 
but  as  no  real  danger  seemed  to  menace  her,  the  generals  indulged  the 
hope  that  he  would  leave  them  without  even  speaking  to  her.  The  repast 
was  nearly  concluded,  and  they  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  when  a 
discharge  of  musketry  was  heard  in  the  market-place  of  the  town,  which 
was  situated  opposite  the  hotel ;  the  generals  spnuig  to  their  arms,  which 
they  had  placed  near  them — but  Delmar  stopped  them. 

"Well  done,  my  brave  fellows!"  he  said,  laughing  and  balancing 
himself  upon  his  chair,  "  I  like  to  see  that  you're  on  your  guard  ;  but  sit 
down  again,  there's  nothing  there  that  concerns  you.'* 

"  What's  that  noise  then  ?"  said  Marceau. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Delmar,  "  only  the  prisoners  of  last  night  that 
they're  shooting." 

Blanche  shrieked  with  terror. 

Delmar  put  down  the  glass  which  he  ¥ras  in  the  act  of  carrying  to  his 
lips,  and  turned  slowly  towards  her. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  soldiers  tremble  like  women,  we  must  dress 
women  in  the  soldier's  uniform  ;  you  are  very  young,"  he  added,  taking 
her  two  hands  in  his  own  and  looking  in  her  face,  "  but  you  will  get  used 
to  it." 

"  Oh !  never,  never !"  cried  Blanche,  without  reflecting  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  display  her  feelings  before  such  a  witness,  "  never  shall  I  get 
accustomed  to  such  horrors !" 

'*  Child !"  replied  Delmar,  letting  go  her  hands,  '*  do  you  think  a 
nation  can  be  regenerated  without  bloodshed,  or  faction  be  repressed 
without  the  scaffold  ?  Did  the  level  of  equality  ever  pass  over  a  people 
without  striking  off  some  heads  P  Woe  then,  woe  to  the  great,  for  the 
rod  of  Tarquin  has  pointed  them  out !" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  continued. — ^'  And  what  after  all 
is  death  ? — a  dreamless  sleep  from  which  we  awake  not.  What  is  blood  P 
— a  red  liquor  something  like  that  in  this  bottle,  and  which  would  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  us  but  from  the  idea  we  attach  to  it.  Well !  you  are 
silent!  Are  you  not  prepared  with  some  philanthropiqil  argument  P 
A  Girandin  would  not  be  so  easilv  silenced." 

And  Blanche  was  compelled  to  speak. 

'^  Now  listen  to  the  advice  I  am  about  to  give  you,"  said  Delmar,  after 
the  conversation  had  continued  for  a  shoit  time — "  Keep  your  philoso- 
phical reflections  and  your  college  arguments  for  the  defence  of  your  own 
life ;  for  if  you  ever  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Charette  or  Bernard  de 
Marigny,*  they  would  show  you  no  more  mercy  than  I  have  to  their 
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soldiers.  And  as  to  myself,  you  i^iould  repent  perhaps  if  yoo  were  to 
repeat  them  a  second  time  in  my  presence — rememher  that."  He  quitted 
the  room.  A  moment  of  silence  ensued.  Marceau  laid  down  the  pistols 
which  he  had  kept  in  his  hand  during  this  conversation. 

"  Oh  !"  he  exclaimed,  following  him  with  his  finger,  "never  yet  did 
man,  without  heing  conscious  of  it,  approach  so  near  to  death  as  thou 
hast !  Blanche,  if  one  single  gesture  or  word  had  escaped  him  to  show 
that  he  had  seen  through  your  disguise,  I  would  have  hlown  his  brains 
out !" 

She  heard  him  not.  Her  mind  was  full  of  the  one  idea — that  to  this 
man  was  entrusted  the  charge  of  pursuing  the  remains  of  the  army  which 
the  Marquis  of  Beaulieu  commanded. 

"  O  God  !"  she  cried,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  "  to  think  that  my 
father  may  fall  into  the  power  of  this  tiger ;  that  if  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  last  night, — perhaps  there,  before  my  eyes. — Oh,  it  is  horrible  ! 
Is  there  then  no  pity  left  in  the  world  P  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  !** 
she  added,  turning  to  Marceau,  "  for  who  better  than  I  should  know  that 
there  is  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  and  announced  that  the  horses  were 
ready. 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  cried,  "  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  go, — there  b  blood 
in  the  very  air  that  we  breathe  here." 

"Come  then,"  replied  Marceau.  And  they  all  three  hastily  left 
the  inn. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TO  THE  JESSAMINE. 


O'ke  Uie  cotU^  perch  thou  cr«ei)est,— 

Fragrant  JeMamine ! 
In  Uie  mellow  light  thou  itleepest, 

Where  the  sunbeams  shine ; 
And  thy  leaves  so  darkly  green, 
6Iitt<n'  in  the  golden  sheen, 
As  the  trellises  between 

Thy  slender  tendrils  twine. 

PerAime  is  where'er  Uum  springest, — 

Fragrant  Jessamine ! 
Vernal  freshness  where  thou  clingest 

Flows  like  sparkling  wine ; 
And  thy  peaily  blossoms  peep, 
E'en  as  stars  Uiat  in  the  deep 
Blue  Hky  their  midnight  vigils  keep, 

Kadiant  and  bmifni. 


Poor  and  lowly  spots  thou  hlessest. 

Fragrant  Jes.«aniine ! 
And  the  cabin  wall  caressest 

With  thy  fingers  fine; 
The  rustic  spriu|feth  from  his  bed. 
Era  the  east  is  tmged  with  red. 
And  inhales  the  odours  shed 

By  that  bloom  of  thiue. 

No  hig^  culture  thou  reqnireat,-  - 

Fragrant  Jessamine ! 
No  proud  portico  deslrest 

Of  enriched  design ; 
But  when)  village  maidens  sijig. 
And  the  blackbird  folds  his  wing. 
There  thy  glossy  tendrils  cliu^ — . 

Thv  white  blo««oms  shine. 
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Thou'rt  the  faireat  and  the  meekest,— 

Fragrant  JcsMmine ! 
The  purest,  lovelieat,  and  weakest 

Unto  thee  incline ; 
The  inralid  freriuents  thy  bowers, 
The  poet  loves  thy  starry  flowers. 
And  lovers  oft,  at  eve's  still  hours, 

'Neath  thy  boughs  recline. 


Of  all  sweets  then  art  the  sweetest,- 

Fragrant  Jessamine ! 
Of  all  types  thou  art  the  meetest 

Of  that  Faith  divine, 
Ever  clinging  stedAutly, 
Ever  blooming  verdantly. 
Ever  pointing  to  the  sky, — 

Faith-Uke  Jeasamine ! 


TO  THE  HONEYSUCKLE. 


WUEEB  the  wild  bee  roveth 

Sunnv  lanes  among. 
Where  the  linnet  loveth 

To  indulge  in  song. 
Over  hedge-rows  green. 

Hard  by  forests  hoaiy, 

Like  a  crown  of  glory. 
Thou  art  spreading  seen. 

Where  the  cottage  casement 

Opens  on  the  vale. 
Spread  ttom  thatch  to  basement. 

Thou  dost  scent  the  gale, 
Likeathii^ofglee 

In  the  window  peeping, — 

'Mid  the  branches  sleeping 
Of  the  old  pear-tree. 

Where  the  babbling  brooklet 

Quiet  music  makes. 
And  the  cawing  rooklet 

Eoho's  voice  awakes, 
By  the  pathway's  side, 

Round  the  ash  thou  flingest 

Thy  lon^  arms,  and  clingest 
Like  a  loving  bride. 


Where  the  violet  apiingeth 
From  the  moss;^  bank. 

And  the  throstle  singeth 
From  the  alders  dank, 

Thou  dost  all  adorn. 
With  thy  festoons  slender, 
Like  a  robe  of  splendour. 

Hung  from  thorn  to  thorn. 

Where  stem  silence  broodeth 

Over  tottering  walls. 
And  no  foot  inbi*udeth 

'Mid  deserted  halls. 
Thou  dost  creep  and  climb 

Round  the  turret,  smiling. 

Like  an  hour  beguiling 
Of  his  gloom,  old  Time. 

Hope  within  the  bosom 

Is  a  type  of  thee. 
With  thy  crown-like  blossom 

Beantiftiltosee: 
Spite  of  winter's  breath 

Thou  doet  grow  and  flourish. 

And  the  green  bud  nourish, 
Guarding  it  fh)m  death. 


TO  THE  IVY. 


O'er  the  time-worn  wall 

Of  the  village  church, 
Round  the  btd/W  tall, 

Where  the  owlets  perch, 

Ivy,  thou  art  creeping ; 
And  beneath  thy  shade,  Uie  dead, 
Eadi  one  in  his  narrow  bed, 

SileiUly  are  sleeping. 

'Mid  the  cloisters  grey. 

Round  the  shaft  of  stone, 
Where  the  breezes  play 

With  a  fitful  moan, 

Ivy,  thou  art  clinging ; 
And  in  hollow  vaults  beneath, 
Echo,  with  a  voice  like  death, 

Low  is  ever  singing. 

Round  the  naked  stem. 
Round  the  leafless  bough, 

Like  a  diadem 
On  an  old  man's  brow. 


Ivy,  thou  art  twining  ; 
And  amid  thy  pointed  leaves 
His  flimsy  web  the  spider  weaves. 

In  the  sunbeams  shining. 

O'er  the  cold  bare  ground. 

O'er  the  rugged  rock. 
Where  the  waters  bound, 

With  a  mighty  shook, 

Ivy,  thou  art  spreading ; 
And  amid  the  solitude 
Which  were  else  so  dark  cmd  rude, 

Yemal  beauty  shedding. 

Sheltering  the  poor. 

The  naked,  and  the  cold ; 
Twining  round,  and  o'er 

The  tottering,  and  old. 

Ivy,  thou  art  growing ; 
And  like  Charity  thou  art, 
From  the  warm  and  generous  heart 

As  a  bright  stream  flowing. 


TO  THE  READER. 


Of  the  (Vagrant  Jessamine 
And  the  Honetsucklk,  twine 

A  never-fading  wreath, 
Bind  it  with  the  Ivy  green, 
And  where  moonbeams  sleep  serene, 

And  the  soft  gale  whispereth, 


Bathed  in  dew-drops  guttering, 
Hang  it  up  'neath  heaven's  blue  cope 

On  some  tall  and  stately  tree,— 
A  meet  and  fitting  ofl'ering 
To  Him  whdse  ministers  are  Hope, 

And  Faith,  and  smiling  Cbabitv. 
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Tke  CariilafhumM  Extreteetux  frmn  the  Jaw  of  the  Smli 


^•10.  There  b  one  circumstance  in  the  naturml  history  of  the  SaliiMMi« 
than  which  nothing  exhibits  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  constioC 
operation  of  a  Divine  agency.  It  is  a  well-known  hci  that  the  Salmon 
ereiy  year  migrates  from  the  sea  into  the  fresh  water,  in  order  to  depodt 
its  spawn  in  the  giayelly  bottom  of  the  shallows  of  the  atream.  As  the 
male  fish  passes  up  the  stream,  a  considerable  change  takes  place  in  his 
appearance :  he  assimies  a  golden  orange  hue,  and  in  this  stale  goes  bj 
the  name  of  a  red-fish.  But  the  circumstance  to  which  our  attention  it 
especially  called  is  this  :  during  the  residence  of  the  fish  in  firesh  watflr, 
the  nose  becomes  elongated,  and  a  cartilaginous  excrescence  turns  up 
from  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  received  into  a  hollow  situated 
between  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upp«r  jaw.  With  the  aid  of  this 
appendage,  he  is  enabled  to  excavate  a  trench  in  the  beds  of  gravel  ior 
the  reception  of  the  spawn.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the 
spawning  season  is  past,  the  instrument  which  assisted  him  in  his  task 
disappears.  What  proof  of  design  can  be  adduced  more  striking  and 
palpable  than  this  P  I'here  is  evidently  here  an  assumed  adaptation  ibr 
a  specific  purpose.  In  order  to  hollow  out  a  furrow  in  the  gravel  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  the  spawn,  the  fish  is  for  the  time  furnished  with  a  particu- 
lar appendage ;  when  the  end  is  accomplished,  the  instrument  of  aid  is 
laid  aside,  as  a  thing  no  longer  wanted. 

T^tf  Eyei  o/Fithei. 

§.  1 1.  The  exterior  form  of  the  eye  in  fishes  is  nearly  flat,  and  the  com- 
mon skin  passes  over  it.  lliis  formation  of  the  eye  is  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  fishes  are  placed.  The  tumult  of  the  waters,  the 
friction  of  sand,  the  rolling  of  stones  can  make  no  injurious  impreanon 
u])on  such  an  eye ;  especially  when  we  consider,  how  it  is  still  further 
defended  by  the  covering  of  a  strong  integument.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
fishes  no  apparatus  to  moisten  and  protect  the  eye — that  beautiful  pro- 
vision in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  which  can  never  be  admired  too 
much — but  there  is  no  need  for  such  an  apparatus  in  the  present  case : 
for  the  eye  of  the  fish  is  perpetually  bathed  and  moistened  by  the  fluid 
medium  in  which  it  resides. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  law,  that  the  eyes  of  fishes  vary  in  aise 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  at  which  they  are  found :  fishes  therefore  which 
inhabit  the  lowest  depths  have  the  largest  eyes.    The  eye  of  a  Cod,  whose 
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location  may  be  fixed  at  thirty  or  forty  &thoiDs  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  is  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox.  It  is  a  well-known  physical  truth,  that 
the  rays  of  light  only  penetrate  partially  to  certain  depths  in  the  sea :  by 
what  consummate  wisdom  then  was  the  law  established,  that  the  eye 
should  enlarge  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  surface,  in  order 
that  it  might  collect  more  of  the  scattered  rays  which  traverse  those  dimly 
lighted  regions !  By  this  means  compensation  is  in  some  degree  made 
for  the  comparative  obscurity  in  which  fishes  are  placed,  and  sufficient 
power  of  vision  is  afforded  them  to  collect  the  food  on  which  they  subsist 
The  flatness  of  the  eye  of  a  fish  is  also  in  this  respect  advantageous.  Of 
the  rays  that  fall  upon  a  convex  eye,  only  those  that  strike  the  centie  are 
entirely  conveyed  to  the  retina,  the  seat  of  sentient  vision ;  the  rest  are 
more  or  less  reflected  off,  and  are  only  partially  subservient  for  the 
purposes  of  sight  But  on  the  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  eye  of  a  fish,  the  rays 
of  light  are  subject  to  a  less  degree  of  reflection  and  consequent  loss :  and 
therefiire  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pupil,  the  light  incident  upon 
the  eye  is  more  effective  in  the  production  of  vision. 

The  position  of  the  eye  also  in  fishes  is  well  adapted  to  their  individual 
habits  and  wants.  In  fishes  which  lie  near  the  bottom  and  ascend  to 
seize  their  prey,  the  eyes  are  situated  on  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  head, 
and  near  to  each  other,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  objects  above 
them.  Whereas,  in  fishes  which  descend  to  take  their  food,  the  eyes  are 
situated  far  asunder,  so  as  to  comprise  within  their  field  of  view  whatever 
lies  below. 

The  Light  qf  Fithes. 

§•  12.  We  have  mentioned,  in  the  last  section,  that  the  eyes  of  fishes 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  depth  at  which  they  are  found :  and  that  by 
this  means  they  are  adapted  to  the  twilight  and  obscurity  of  localities  at 
a  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  there  are  depths  in  the  sea, 
and  depths  too  the  permanent  residence  of  living  creatures,  where  not  a 
single  ray  of  light  can  penetrate;  where  pure  and  absolute  darkness 
eternally  reigns.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  what  is  the  limit  at 
which  light  ceases  to  be  transmitted  in  water:  but  as  its  diminution  is 
very  rapid  in  passing  through  that  medium,  there  is  no  question  of  its 
entire  exclusion  from  the  deep  parts  of  the  ocean.  And  if  we  take  into 
consideration  that  fishes  are  naturally  night-feeders,  we  shall  perceive 
that  vast  numbers  of  them  must  be  actively  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
thickest  darkness ;  for,  during  the  night,  the  depth  of  water  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  which  possesses  the  faintest  glimmer  of  light,  is  very 
limited.  And  it  is  evident  that  in  such  circumstances,  no  increase  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  eye  could  obviate  the  difficulty :  no  eye,  however 
broad  its  pupil  might  be,  could  discharge  its  proper  function  amid 
darkness  so  profound. 
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It  is  impossible  that  fishes  could  eidst  in  sach  r^ons  of  night,  unless 
some  compensation  were  afibrded  them :  unless  some  remedy  were  derised, 
they  could  not  perfonn  the  offices  essential  to  their  nature,  and  fishes  of 
a  predacious  character  could  not  obtain  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  And 
He,  whose  resources  are  infinite,  has  provided  a  remedy;  to  meet  the 
difficulties,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  of  the  present  case ;  He  has  appointed 
a  provision,  which  as  brightly  displays  the  Divine  wisdom  as  any  other 
in  the  whole  circle  of  creation.  Amid  intense  and  surrounding  gloom, 
unchequered  by  a  single  beam,  the  fishes  themselves  shine  like  streamiog 
meteors ;  they  are  rendered  luminous  by  phosphoric  light  Gifted  with 
this  property,  they  traverse  the  dark  waters  as  so  many  living  lamps,  and 
become  visible  to  one  another.  The  prey,  whether  consisting  of  a  fish  or 
any  other  marine  animal,  is  from  its  brightness  made  conspicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pursuer ;  and  the  pursued,  in  its  turn,  is  enabled  from  the 
same  circumstances  to  detect  its  enemy,  and  to  flee  at  its  approach. 
Thus,  in  a  manner,  which  excites  our  inexpressible  surprise  and  claims 
our  highest  admiration,  the  Almighty  has  brought  light  into  the  recesses  of 
the  deep ;  and  has  amply  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  creatures,  which 
He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  appointed  to  people  those  regions. 

Fishes  with  Lahyrinthiform  Pharyngeals. 

§.  13.  These  are  a  singular  family  of  fishes,  and  they  have  received  their 
designation  firom  the  peculiar  structure  of  a  part  of  the  superior  phaiyn- 
geal  bones.  These  bones  are  divided  into  small  laminae,  by  which  cells 
are  intercepted,  capable  of  retaining  water.  Thus  secured,  the  water  can, 
as  occasion  requires,  flow  upon  the  gills,  and  keep  them  in  a  due  state  of 
moisture,  and  enable  them  to  discharge  their  function :  and  thus  the  act 
of  respiration  can  be  carried  on,  when  the  fishes  have  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  their  native  element.  Possessing  this  peculiar  organization, 
these  fishes  are  enabled  to  leave  the  streams  and  pools  in  which  they 
reside,  and  live  several  days  out  of  water,  and  even  crawl  to  considerable 
distances. 

We  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  perfectly  the  contrivance  in  the  present 
instance  effects  its  obvious  purpose ;  and  we  are  led  to  the  irresiBtible 
conclusion,  that  such  an  admirable  adaptation  of  structure  to  habit  could 
only  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  Almighty 
Being. 

There  is  also  a  very  remarkable  adaptation  of  these  fishes  to  the  regions 
in  which  they  are  found.  In  those  parts  of  the  world,  where,  by  the 
descent  of  rain,  the  country  has  become  sheeted  with  pools  of  water,  a 
great  change  rapidly  takes  place ;  on  account  of  the  excessive  evaporation, 
the  floods  ebb  away  almost  instantaneously :  and  fishes  possessing  onlv 
the  usual  apparatus  for  breathing  would  be  stranded,  and  perish  by  thou- 
sands.    But  these  peculiar  fishes,  with  their  labyrinthal  cells  and  locomo- 
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live  powers,  as  the  water  ebbs  away,  are  able  to  follow  it,  and,  when  one 
pool  is  dried  up^  can  direct  their  course  to  another. 

The  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which 
these  fishes  are  endowed :  but,  it  would  appear,  that  they  were  not  at  the 
same  time  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  structure  upon  which  their  habits 
depend.  Theophrastus,  in  his  treatise  on  fishes  that  can  live  on  dry  land, 
mentions  that  there  are  certain  fishes  in  India,  which  leave  the  streams 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  return;  and  that  they  resemble  the  fishes 
named  by  the  Greeks  fiviiyoc,  or  the  mullet.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  Theophrastus  alludes  to  the  Anabas  te$tudtneu$  of  Cuvier  • 
which  was  also  called  Perca  scandens  by  the  older  writers. 

This  fish  is  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus  Anabas,  in  which  the 
labyrinths  mentioned  above  attain  the  highest  degree  of  complication.  It 
is  called  in  the  Tamul  language,  Paneiri,  or  Tree-climber,  from  its 
alleged  habit  of  climbing  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  grow  near  the  banks  of 
the  streams.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  spiny  processes  cS 
the  gill-covers.  Prom  its  faculty  of  living  out  of  water,  the  fishermen  are 
enabled  to  transport  it  alive  from  the  marshes  of  the  district  of  Yazor  to 
ihe  markets  of  Calcutta,  a  distance  exceeding  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  jugglers  of  India  turn  the  wonderful  powers  of  this  fish  to  profit. 
"  Les  charlatans  et  jongleurs,  dont  ITnde  abonde,  ont  generalement  de 
ces  poissons  avec  eux  dans  des  vases,  pour  am  user  la  populace  de  leurs 
mouvemens."* 

The  genus  Ophicephalus  as  well  as  the  Anaban  have  the  same  habit  of 
leaving  the  water,  and  repairing  to  dry  land.  These  fishes  are  also 
exhibited  by  the  jugglers  of  India,  and  the  children  of  that  country  amuse 
themselves  by  compelling  these  singular  inhabitants  of  the  water  to  crawl 
along  the  ground. 

The  Frog-fishes. 

§.  14.  The  ChiranectidtB,  or  Frog-fishes,  have  the  same  (acuity  of 
existing  out  of  water  as  the  fishes  we  have  just  mentioned.  They  are 
properly  named  Frog-fishes,  for  they  have  far  more  the  external  appear- 
ance of  fit>gs  than  of  fishes.  Their  bodies  are  thick  and  clumsily  formed, 
their  skin  naked,  destitute  of  scales,  and  sometimes  covered  with  osseous 
tubercles,  and  their  skeleton  semi-cartilaginous.  The  gill-cover  is  con- 
cealed beneath  the  skin,  and  the  gill-opening  is  merely  a  spiracle  behind 
the  pectoral  fins.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  structure  is  the 
formation  of  their  pectoral  fins.  These  fins  are  supported  by  bones, 
analogous  to  the  radius  and  ulna  of  frogs,  but  which  really  form  the  carpal 
or  wrist-bone.  This  carpal  or  wrist-bone  is  very  much  produced  in  these 
fishes,  and  forms  a  peduncle  to  the  fin,  which  strongly  resembles  a  foot. 

*  Cavier,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiskods,  t.  vii.  p.  332. 
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The  ventral  fins  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectoral,  and  rest  on  a 
pedoncle. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  these  fins  would  indicate  that  they  pedbni 
the  office  of  feet;  and  we  find  that  the  habits  of  the  Frog-fishes  corns- 
pond  with  this  supposition.  Their  pectoral  fins  from  their  positioa  acting 
as  hind  feet,  they  are  able  to  crawl  about  almost  like  small  quadmpeds; 
and  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  gill-openings  are  capable  of 
linng  on  land  without  injury  for  two  or  three  dajB.  Their  principal 
localities  are  the  muddy  estuaries  of  the  tropical  seas.  When  the  tide  is 
out,  they  may  be  seen  marching,  as  well  as  they  can,  over  those  places^ 
catching  the  insects  which  hover  over  their  heads,  and  which  litenDy 
thicken  the  atmosphere.  So  great  is  the  muscular  power  possessed  by 
their  fins,  that  when  they  take  their  leaps,  they  are  able  to  spring  sevenl 
feet  high,  and  to  clear  an  equal  distance  over  the  ground.  Some  ara  ef 
opinion,  that  their  name  of  Frog-fishes  is  derived  firom  the  manner  in 
which  they  thus  hop  over  the  muddy  bottom,  exhibiting  a  stiiking 
resemblance  to  the  action  of  finogs. 

Besides  the  estuaries  above-mentioned,  those  masses  of  sea-weed,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  tropical  ocean,  are  a  locality  of  these  fishes.  This  sea- 
weed, which  has  no  attachment  by  roots  to  the  bottom,  coven  an  immense 
tract,  appearing  a  vast  island  of  aquatic  plants,  and  having  a  kmd  of 
revolving  motion  produced  by  the  ocean  s  current.  Molluscs,  radiate^ 
and  other  small  marine  animals,  abound  in  it ;  and  it  therefore  beoomcs 
a  place  of  great  attraction  to  the  finny  tribes. 

The  Chiraneetes  histrio  is  generally  found  ou  the  margins  of  this  gulf- 
weed  ;  and  here  it  seems  to  lead  a  merry  life,  perpetually  leaping  out  of 
the  water,  and  hopping  up  and  down  amongst  the  weed.  From  the 
grotesque  actions  it  exhibits  on  these  occasions,  it  has  been  thought  to 
have  derived  its  name  o(  histrio,  or  the  actor. 

The  species  called  Chiraneetes  Commersonii  has  obtained  some  cele- 
brity from  its  partial  domestication.  Its  colour  is  a  kind  of  biifif,  with 
blotches  of  a  bluish  brown.  1*his  fish  is  occasionally  kept,  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  in  vases.  It  sometimes  assumes  a  position  of  perfect  stillness, 
resembling  death ;  and  then  suddenly  shakes  ofi*  its  feigned  repose,  and 
performs  the  most  amusing  evolutions.  This  species  is  so  amphibious 
in  its  habits,  that  it  "  is  even  said  to  be  susceptible  of  some  kind  of 
education." 

These  fishes  possess  extreme  tenacity  of  life.  As  an  instance  of  which 
may  be  mentioned,  that  they  have  been  safely  transported  from  the  hot 
climes  of  the  East  to  Holland. 

The  Eel 

§.  15.  The  common  Eel  possesses  a  structure,  by  which  it  is  enabled, 
in  its  migration  towards  the  sea  in  autumn  to  deposit  its  roe,  and  in  its 
migration  from  the  sea  in  spring,  to  leave  upon  occasion  its  own  elemant 
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and  prosecute  its  journey  on  land,  and  even  to  surmount  very  formidable 
obstacles.  The  smallness  of  its  gill-openings  is  favourable  to  continnanee 
of  respiration,  and  its  serpentine  form  facilitates  its  progression  on  land. 
Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  Gleanings  in  Natural  History.,  mentions  two  remarkable 
instances  of  difficulties  overcome  by  eels  in  their  migrations. — "  So 
strong,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  is  their  migratory  dis|)06ition,  that  it  is 
well  known  few  things  will  prevent  their  progress,  as,  even  at  the  locks  at 
Teddington  and  Hampton,  the  young  Eels  have  been  seen  to  ascend  the 
lai^  posts  of  the  flood-gates,  in  order  to  make  their  way,  when  the  gates 
have  been  shut  longer  than  usual.  Those  which  die  stick  to  the  posts; 
others,  which  get  a  little  higher,  meet  with  the  same  fate,  until  at  last  a 
sufficient  layer  of  them  is  formed  to  enable  the  rest  to  overcome  die 
difficulty  of  the  passage.  A  curious  instance  of  the  means  which  young 
eds  will  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  perform  their  migrations,  is  annually 
proved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Near  that  city  there  is  a  large 
pond,  immediately  adjoining  which  is  a  stream.  On  the  bank  between 
these  two  waters  a  large  tree  grows,  the  branches  of  which  hang  into  the 
pood.  By  means  of  these  branches,  the  young  eels  ascend  into  the  tree, 
and  from  thence  let  themselves  drop  into  ^e  stream  below,  thus  migrating 
to  far  distant  waters,  where  they  increase  in  size,  and  become  useful  and 
beneficial  to  man.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  casual  witness  of  this 
circumstance,  informed  me  that  the  tree  appeared  to  be  quite  alive  with 
these  little  animals.  The  rapid  and  unsteady  motion  of  the  boughs  did 
not  appear  to  impede  their  progress." 

The  physical  reason  why  Eels  seek  the  estuiries  in  autumn,  is  on 
account  of  the  water  there  being  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  finesh 
waters  they  inhabit  From  the  constant  mingling  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  and  the  sea  in  those  places,  the  temperature  of  the  resulting  brackish 
water  is  raised  two  degrees  above  either  of  the  mixing  fluids :  this  is  in 
harmony  with  a  law  in  chemistry,  by  which  when  two  fluids  of  different 
densities  are  blended,  heat  is  given  out  from  their  reciprocal  penetration 
and  condensation,  and  the  temperature  of  the  compound  is  elevated. 
Eels,  therefore,  from  their  great  impatience  of  cold,  are  impelled  to  seek 
the  brackish  water  of  the  estuaries  for  a  residence  during  the  winter 
months. 

But  independently  of  sometimes  passing  over  land  in  their  migration 
towards  the  sea.  Eels  upon  other  occasions  quit  the  waters  which  they 

inhabit,  and  glide  through  meadows  wet  with  heavy  dew  or  rain.     Thejl 

appear  to  do  so  in  order  to  meet  with  waters  of  a  more  congenial  nature, 

or  in   quest  of  food.     This  fact,  though  sometimes  doubted,  is  well 

established. 

We  cannot  indeed  argue,  because  certain  pools,  which  have  never  been 

stocked  with  Eeld,  are  found  to  possess  them,  that  therefore  a  migration 

of  these  fishes  from  another  water  must  have  taken  place.     For  it  has 

been  ascertained,  that  aquatic  birds  and  insects  transport  the  spawn  of 
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islKs  from  one  pboe  to  modier ;  and  tint  ««im  un|>co|jlcil  bj  ceftdn 
kinds  of  fi«fa  hare  in  this  mamKr  been  shocked  br  them.  But  their  hibit 
of  learing  the  vster  b  estibli«hcd  by  the  £ict,  thai  ponds  in  winch  dKy 
hare  b<«n  introduced  and  enooonsed,  are  sometimes  deserted  bj  them; 
and  Amher  than  thi*,  that  tber  hare  l<«n  acmallv  seen  in  the  act  of 
qnitttDg  their  natire  element,  a!>d  of  moring  apon  hnd.  Mr.  Jesse,  in 
his  Gleanini^  in  Natnial  Histon-,  mentions  that  the  Eels  placed  in  his 
rivariam  always  made  tlieir  escape ;  and  that  they  had  no  odier  way  of 
aeoompliihing  this  except  by  crawliDg  12 p  the  biickvork.  "  We  hare 
obserred,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Icbthyulog^*  in  the  Encydopi^ 
dia  Britannica,  "  these  fish  io  considerable  n ambers  learing  fresh-wattr 
lakes  in  the  night  time,  and  freqaentiDg  meadows,  seemingly  for  the  par- 
pose  of  prering  on  slugs  and  snails."  And  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  British 
Fishes,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Hastings'  lllostrations  of 
the  Natural  Histor}*  of  Worcestershire,  which  whilst  it  proves  the  tratb 
of  what  we  are  now  stating,  bears  also  upon  the  migration  of  Eels  towards 
tliesea;  "  I  will  here  mention,'*  says  Dr.  HaietiDgs,"  a  curious  confinnatioQ 
of  the  opinion  in  (arour  of  the  orerland  migration  of  Eels.  A  relative  of 
the  late  Mr.  Perrott  was  out  in  his  paric  with  his  keeper,  near  a  large 
piece  of  water,  on  a  very  beautiful  evening,  when  the  keeper  drew  his 
attention  to  a  fine  Eel  quietly  ascending  the  bank  of  the  pool,  and  with 
an  undulating  motion  making  its  way  through  the  long  grass :  on  further 
observation  he  perceived  a  considerable  number  of  Eels  quietly  proceeding 
to  a  range  of  stews,  nearly  tbe  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
large  piece  of  water  frdm  whence  tliey  started.  The  stews  were  supplied 
by  a  rapid  brook,  and  in  all  iirobability  the  instinct  of  the  fish  led  them 
in  tliat  direction  as  a  means  of  finding  their  way  to  some  large  river  from 
whence  their  ultimate  destination,  the  sea,  might  be  obtained.  Thb 
circuinstance  took  place  at  Sanford  Park,  near  Enstone."'*^ 

Tht  gdU  of  the  Sword-fishes. 

§.  IG.  In  the  genus  Xiphioi  or  Sword  fish,  the  structure  of  the  gills  is 
very  remarkable,  corresponding  to  the  modes  of  life  observable  in  those 
fishes.  These  gills  "  do  not  consist  of  fringes  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  of 
a  comb^  as  is  usual  among  the  bony  fishes,  but  each  consists  of  two  large 
parallel  laminae,  with  reticulated  surfaces. 

"  This  peculiar  fonn  of  the  gills,  which  are  so  very  important  organs 
in  the  vital  system,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  habits  of  the  fish^  which  renders  this  peculiarity  of  the 
breathing  apparatus  necessary ;  and  when  we  come  to  examine  the  action 
of  these  fishes,  we  find  that  such  is  really  the  case.  Mackarel  themselves 
are  swift  in  the  water,  and  so  are  others  of  the  family ;  but  the  sword- 
fishes  dash  along  like  thunderbolts  in  the  water,  and  thus  the  impetus  with 

*  YarrelPs  BriU^h  Fishes.  tuI.  ii.  292  &  293. 
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which  they  deliver  their  weapon,  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  This  extreme  rapidity >  and  the  rebound  which  must  ensue  when 
they  strike  against  an  animal  or  other  substance  of  sufficient  mass  for 
offering  reastance,  would  be  serious  to  them  if  they  had  gills  fringed  in 
the  usual  manner ;  for  the  fringes  would  get  entangled,  the  circulation 
would  stop,  and  the  fish  would  be  strangulated.  The  laminated  gills  are 
not  exposed  to  this;  and  so,  possessing  them,  the  fishes  can  drive  away 
with  safety."* 

•  British  Cyclopaedia,  Nat.  Hist.    Article  Scombcroidae. 


WHAT  JOY  CAN  EQUAL  DREAMING? 
BY  SIDNEY  GILES. 

What  joy  can  equal  dreaming, 

Through  all  this  life  of  ours ; 
Which  weds  Hope's  brightest  beaming, 

To  Memory's  best  lored  hours  ? 
Which  gives  us  back  all  golden  days, 

That  through  our  life  hare  been ; 
Wliich  shews  us  all  our  earliest  friends. 

Though  oceans  roll  between* 

It  oft  hath  fetters  broken. 

And  the  long  enslaved  set  tree ; 
Hath  words  to  prisoners  spoken, 

Of  glorious  liberty ; 
It  gives  the  patriot  praises. 

To  the  soldier  gives  a  name ; 
It  brings  the  youth  his  lady-love, 

And  gives  the  poet  fame. 

It  adds  to  beauty's  graces, 

Adds  to  the  miser's  wealth ; 
It  gives  to  statesmen  places, 

And  it  gives  to  sick  men  health ; 
It  gives  us  boyhood's  gladness. 

For  old  age  with  its  fears ; 
It  drives  away  all  sadness. 

And  wipes  all  sorrow's  tears. 

Then  what  can  equal  dreaming, 

In  all  this  world  of  ours ; 
Which  weds  Hope's  brightest  beaming, 

To  Memory's  best  loved  hours  ? 
Which  gives  us  all  we  wish  for, 

Witholding  all  we  fear ; 
Oh,  nought  can  equal  dreaming. 

Through  all  our  life's  career ! 
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Habps  in  the  solemn  vesper  halls — 

And  hymns  on  the  desert's  hreeze, — 

And  the  sunset's  glorious  beam  that  falls 

Like  lightning  on  the  seas  : — 

Far  up  amid  the  mountain  hills 

The  thunder  sleeps  alone, 

And  the  vrinds  hare  drooped  all  calm  and  still 

Around  the  sunset's  throne; 

And  gloriously  that  eve  hath  shed 

Her  light  along  the  skj ; 

But  the  night  must  fall  o'er  every  head 

Ere  the  star  of  death  goes  by. 

Mists  are  around  the  pyramids, 

The  desert  is  in  her  dream, 

And  a  mighty  cloud  hath  the  sunset  hid 

From  the  green  hill's  mystic  stream ; 

The  night  is  up  in  the  heavens  afar. 

Like  a  glorious  planet-fire, 

And  she  stirs  as  she  hears  each  spirit-star 

Strike  the  strings  of  its  golden  lyre. 

That  sound  shall  still  roll  on, 

Those  stars  still  pour  their  light, 

For  the  death- wind  shall  not  make  one  moan 

To  startle  the  ear  of  night. 

Afar  o'er  Egypt's  vale 

Hath  the  prophet  spread  his  arm, 

And  the  night- wind  passes  with  a  wail 

From  the  hills  where  the  night  is  calm  ; 

— It  passed  all  bright  and  clear, 

— It  flashed  o'er  ail  the  land  : 

It  gleamed  like  a  glorious  moonlight  spear. 

Or  the  torch  of  a  burning  hand, 

^A  wail  from  the  golden  halls  of  light, — 

And  a  wail  where  the  slumberers  lie, — 

As  Egypt  lifts  through  the  gathering  night 

Her  cry  of  agony. 

Pharaoh  was  on  his  throne 

When  the  star  of  death  went  by. 

But  each  heart  breathed  still,  and  he  heard  alone 

The  night- wind  in  the  sky. 

Death  had  been  down  where  the  rose's  bloom 

Would  ne'er  open  to  the  day ; 

And  the  silken  couch  was  tf'broidered  tomb 

Whf  re  the  slumberer  slept  for  aye : 
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And  Egypt's  throngs  now  gathered  near 
With  fear  on  erery  brow, 
They  cried  for  Israel's  prophet -seer 
To  stop  that  arm  of  woe. 

Crowds  gathered  near  that  golden  throne, 
Crowds  gathered  round  that  king 
With  Toices  loud  of  prayer  and  moan, 
That  made  the  midnight  ring, 
The  beautiful — the  early  dead 
By  thousands  there  were  strewn ; 
The  ghastly  throngs  to  the  death-feast  led 
By  the  torchlight  of  the  moon. 
Then  rose  o'er  all  a  mighty  voice 
More  deep  than  moan  or  prayer ; 
It  bade  all  Israel's  tribes  rejoice, 
It  stilled  that  land's  despair. 

**  Arise  and  go  afeur 

To  the  desert's  farthest  strand. 

Beyond  the  bourn  of  eyery  star 

That  lighteth  Egypt's  land, 

With  your  mighty  flocks  and  herds. 

Your  tribes  of  the  shield  and  spear, 

Go  forth,  for  the  mighty  God  hath  heard 

Your  cry  of  bondage  here ; — 

He  hath  stretched  his  arm  of  rtngeance  o'er 

Each  first-bom  in  his  sleep. 

And  Death  hath  gone  over  Egypt's  shore 

With  a  fierce  and  mighty  sweep!  " 

Along  t)ie  desert's  line 

The  dawn  like  lightning  lies, 

And  the  Eastern  altar.hills  supine 

Are  lit  for  sacrifice. 

Prophet  and  priest  pass  on, 

And  ark  and  trump  go  by. 

And  the  morn- winds  lift  their  solemn  songs 

In  triumph  to  the  sky ; 

Hosannah  fh)m  the  desert's  plain, 

Hosannah  from  the  hills. 

And  the  sound  of  that  exulting  strain 

The  mom's  blue  temple  fills. 

For  the  angel  of  Death  no  more  may  come, 

On  the  sunset  clouds  of  even ; 

And  Israel's  tribes  through  the  desert's  gloom. 

Shall  be  led  by  the  fire  of  heaTCii ! 

K«  S*  BL 
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THE    MAIDEN'8   TRIAL. 

BY    BLIZABETU    YOCATT. 

"  Ev'n  ttie  best  must  owq 
Patienoe  and  redgnation  are  the  pillan 
or  homan  peace  on  earth." Touvo. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  evening.  The  crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
struggling  through  the  jessamine-covered  windows  fell  upon  the  face  of  a 
young  and  lovely  girl,  who  stood  at  the  casement  watering  some  favourite 
plants.  She  shrank  not  from  its  subdued  light  But  casting  her  dazzled 
eyes  over  the  rich  land  and  waving  corn-fields  that  lay  around  her  on 
every  side,  bounded  by  green  hills  whose  summits  seemed  touched  with 
living  gold,  she  felt  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  it  was  a  blessed  thing  to 
live! 

A  little  apart  sat  an  old  man  with  a  book  lying  open  on  his  knees. 
But  his  glance  often  wandered  from  its  pages  to  the  fiur  face  of  his  child. 
He  noticed  with  no  pleasant  feeling,  that  one  half-faded  rose  tree  received 
more  attention  from  her  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  And  why  it  did 
so  was  no  mystery  to  him.  How  long  the  maiden  might  have  bent  over 
it,  carefully  removing  every  dead  leaf,  and  wooing  it,  as  it  were,  hack  lo 
life,  is  uncertain,  had  not  the  voice  of  her  father  aroused  her  and  caused 
the  rich  blush  to  mantle  over  her  cheek  and  brow,  though  she  scarcely 
knew  why. 

"  Katie,"  said  Mr.  Denison  abruptly,  *'  Why  do  you  let  that  withered 
plant  remain  among  your  beautiful  flowers  P  It  is  only  fit  to  be  thrown 
away." 

'<  It  is  not  quite  dead,"  replied  his  daughter  in  a  low  voice,  '*  but  if 
you  like  I  can  remove  it  directly." 

'*  Not  now,  not  now,  my  love,"  said  the  old  man,  whose  ill  temper  was 
never  proof  against  her  patient  sweetness.  "  Perhaps  after  all  it  may  re- 
ward your  care  by  blooming  again." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so ! "  said  Katie  with  a  glad  smile,  as  she  closed  the 
window  and  sat  down  by  her  father.  "  But  you  are  tired  to  night  I  can 
see  yon  are.    You  are  getting  too  old  to  work  so  hard." 

"  What  a  pity  you  were  not  a  boy,  Katie,  you  might  then  have  helped 
me.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  what  I  should  have  done  without  my  little 
housekeeper." 

"  But  suppose,  my  dear  father  I  that  you  could  have  a  son  able  and 
willing  to  assist  you  in  the  fann,  without  losing  me  either  ?'*  whispered 
the  young  girl,  passing  her  arras  round  his  neck  and  looking  timidly  into 
his  face. 
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The  brow  of  the  old  man  suddenly  darkened,  and  pushing  her  away, 
he  said,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion :  "  I  understand  you  now,  but 
you  are  mistaken,  and  William  Lucas  too.  I  am  not  so  old  yet,  but  I 
can  look  after  my  own  concerns  without  his  help.  Have  I  laboured  to 
these  years,  think  ye,  laid  up  gold  and  become  a  rich  man — to  bestow 
my  money  and  my  child  upon  a  beggar  ?  Upon  one  that  I  hate  as  I  do 
this  Lucas.  Katie,  you  may  many  him  if  you  like  and  when  you  like, 
but  it  will  be  to  add  to  the  burden  of  his  poverty.  For  you  would  bring 
nothing  with  you  but  my  malediction ! " 

"  Father,"  said  Katie,  clinging  round  his  neck,  "  in  mercy  cease ! 
without  your  consent  I  will  never  marry  any  one !  " 

"  My  own  dutiful  girl,"  said  Mr.  Denisou  more  calmly,  as  he  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  forehead,  "And  you  will  destroy  all  this  young  man's 
foolish  presents  and  strive  to  forget  him  P  " 

**  Oh  that  may  not  be ! — I  cannot  promise  that !  "  said  the  poor  girl, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  My  actions  shall  be  guided  in  all  things  by  your 
wishes.     But,  indeed,  I  cannot  control  my  thoughts." 

"  Well,  well,  Katie — but  do  not  cry  so  my  poor  child,  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  weep !  " 

Katie,  by  a  strong  effort,  conquered  her  emotion,  at  least  visibly  con- 
quered it,  and  when  Mi.  Denison  returned  after  a  short  walk,  he  found 
the  obnoxious  rose-tree  was  gone,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  pot  of  his 
favourite  mignionette,  while  the  sweet  face  of  his  daughter  welcomed 
him  with  one  of  her  fondest  smiles. 

Katie  Denison  was  an  onlv  child,  and  her  father  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  village.  He  was  violent,  prejudiced,  and  stem,  without  being 
actually  cruel.  If  one  of  his  tenants  happened  to  be  behind  hand  with 
his  rent,  Katie  was  called  on  to  intercede  for  a  few  months'  grace,  which 
she  always  did  willingly,  and  generally  effectually.  She  took  part  with 
all  the  wandering  tribe  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  caught  on  his 
grounds,  and  either  begged  them  off,  or  liberated  them  herself,  taking 
the  consequence  upon  her  own  head.  She  knew  her  proud  father  too 
well  to  fear  his  anger.  But  she  exerted  her  power  over  him  only  for 
good ;  by  these  means  she  had  secured  to  herself  for  miles  round  a  band 
of  humble  and  loving  hearts  devoted  to  her  service. 

A  little  way  from  Mr.  Denison's  farm  stood  a  small  cottage ;  it  was 
neatly  but  scantily  furnished,  for  young  Lucas  laboured  hard  to  keep  a 
roof  over  his  mother's  head.  They  had  seen  better  days,  but  a  succession 
of  heavy  losses  drove  the  widow  from  a  home  of  comparative  splendour, 

to  take  refuge  with  her  two  sons  in  the  quiet  village  of  D .     Then 

conunenced  a  system  of  grinding  poverty  and  privation  that  her  delicate 
frame  was  ill  calculated  to  sustain,  and  she  became  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  exertions  of  her  elder  son.  William  never  complained 
of  the  additional  burden,  but  he  worked  and  toiled  on  with  a  persevering 
industry  that  could  not  fail  of  being  rewarded.     And  as  her  youngest  son 
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David  was  now  getting  old  enoogh  to  be  of  some  use,  the  widow  euoi- 
dently  looked  forward  to  better  days. 

There  was  one  who  more  especially  encouraged  her  in  th^se  antidpa- 
tions,  and  this  was  Katie  Denison.  She  often  assured  the  nioUier  with  a 
glowing  cheek  that  she  was  certain  he  was  not  destined  to  wear  away  hn 
3'oang  life,  working  day  and  night  as  he  was  then  douig.  At  int 
William's  proud  spirit  was  vexed  at  the  idea  of  Katie  s  seeing  bow  he 
toiled.  And  when  he  returned  in  the  evening  and  found  her  sitting  wiii 
his  mother,  he  would  lean  his  weary  head  upon  his  hands  and  preserve  a 
sullen  and  reserved  silence  during  her  stay.  But  her  beauty  and  gea- 
tkness  soon  won  upon  his  heart,  and  he  found  out  at  last  that  be  lovid 
her  only  too  well. 

There  was  something  in  the  honest  and  somewhat  haughty  indepea- 
dence  of  this  young  man,  that  jarred  against  the  self-consequence  of  Mr. 
Denison.  And  he  heard  every  where  of  his  good  behaviour,  his  filM 
affection  and  unceasing  industry,  until  by  a  natural  transition  of  dK 
human  mind  he  began  actually  to  hate  the  very  sound  of  his  name. 

A  few  evenings  after  the  conversation  between  Katie  and  her  fedMr 
which  we  have  recorded,  she  was  leaning  on  the  gate  which  led  (rom  te 
orchard  into  the  high  road,  thinking  how  much  she  should  like  on  so  fine 
an  evening  to  walk  as  far  as  widow  Lucas's  cottage,  if  it  were  not  for  §Bm 
of  meeting  William  there,  and  how  unkind  he  must  deem  her  to  niw 
away  so  long.  When  a  voice  whose  well  remembered  tones  made  Iwr 
start  half  with  the  intention  to  fly,  and  then  rooted  her  to  the  spot,  called 
gently  upon  her  name. 

''  Come  out  to  me,  Katie  dear !  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  What  you  have  to  say  must  be  said  here  and  briefly,  Mr.  Locks,'' 
began  the  maiden  with  assumed  reserve,  but  it  melted  away  before  his 
glance  of  half  angry  astonishment  And  flinging  open  the  gate  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  continued  in  her  usual  affectionate  tone*  **  Its 
all  over,  William,  my  father  will  not  even  hear  your  name.  Oh  !  if  he 
knew  that  I  was  talking  to  you  now ! " 

"  What  then,  Katie  ?  I  do  not  fear  Mr.  Denison ! — I  have  told  him 
to  his  face  that  I  loved  his  only  child  above  every  earthly  thing,  and  he 
dismissed  me  with  scorn.     I  repeat  it  in  his  absence,  and  you *' 

*'  Are  foolish  enough  to  believe  it,  William,"  replied  the  maiden  with  a 
half  blush  and  a  trusting  smile.  "  But  what  was  it  that  you  wanted  to 
say  to  me  ?*' 

"  What  I  cannot  tell  you  here.     Come  with  me  to  our  old  haunu" 
I  dare  not!"  replied  Katie  stepping  back. 
As  you  will ;  but  this  is  perhaps  the  last  time  we  shall  be  together." 

She  looked  timidly  into  his  darkened  countenance  as  she  reluctandv 
suffered  him  to  lead  her  away.  They  walked  on  for  a  few  momenu  in 
sileuce  until  they  reached  the  wood,  and  sat  down  upon  the  hewn  tmak 
of  a  tree.     It  was  an  old  trysting  place,  and  each  knew  everv  treeaad 
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blossom  that  surrounded  it  well.     William  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  his 
voice  was  deep  and  concentrated. 

'-'  You  must  have  noticed,  that  of  late  I  am  much  altered,  not  only  in 
health  but  temper.  I  feel  it  myself  daily  ;  the  slightest  thing  irritates 
me,  and  instead  of  looking  up  to  heaven  as  I  once  could  with  a  light  and 
grateful  heart,  I  murmur  at  that  providence  wliich  has  placed  my  lot  in 
life  in  so  humble  a  sphere.  The  bitter  curse  of  poverty  is  eating  away 
my  very  life, — and  yet  I  would  only  be  rich,  Katie,  for  your  sake." 

"  William,"  replied  the  maiden  in  a  low  voice,  "  you  have  long  read 
every  thought  of  my  heart  like  a  book — you  know  how  pure  and  self- 
sacrificing  is  my  love.  But  I  cannot  bear  that  it  should  be  a  burden 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  you,  which  would  be  the  case  should  we  venture 
to  marry  without  my  father's  consent." 

"  Let  us  put  it  to  the  test !"  interrupted  the  young  man  eagerly,  while 
his  whole  countenance  brightened.  "  Mr.  Denison  will  not  refuse  to 
forgive  his  only  child,  and  if  he  should,  be  it  so.  We  are  not  naturally 
selfish  beings,  and  the  pleasure  of  toiling  for  those  we  love  renders  the 
hardest  labour  an  easy  and  delightful  task.  One  must  be  worn  out  indeed 
both  in  mind  and  body  whom  your  smile  could  not  charm  into  forget- 
fulness." 

'•  It  must  not  be,"  said  Katie  weeping  bitterly,  "  my  father  would  never 
forgive  us.  In  proportion  as  he  has  loved  and  trusted  me  would  be  his 
grief  and  anger  at  my  disobedience." 

"  You  must  decide  between  us  then,"  said  Lucas,  "  and  briefly.  It 
was  for  this  I  sought  you  to  night — I  can  bear  this  terrible  conflict  no 
longer  — David  is  now  old  enough  to  take  my  place  at  the  cottage,  and  if 
yoa  cast  me  ofi*  I  intend  to  enlist  in  the  foreign  regiment  now  quartered 
atD  ,  and  leave  England  for  ever." 

Katie  uttered  a  sudden  scream,  and  flinging  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
buried  her  pale  face  in  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 

"  You  must  not — you  shall  not  leave  me!"  she  wildly  exclaimed. 

'*  Not  if  you  wish  it,  my  own  love — my  destiny  is  in  your  hands ;  and 
you  must  either  consent  to  be  mine,  or  I  will  take  the  only  means  open  to 
me  of  earning  a  name  that  even  your  proud  father  shall  not  dure  to  scorn." 

"  My  father  !  my  poor  fond  old  father  I  kind  in  every  thing  but  this," 
murmured  the  half  distracted  girl ;  *'  I  dare  not  desert  him.  William, 
let  ns  wait  with  patience  for  a  little  longer,  and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"Notaday  ! — not  an  hour!"  interrupted  her  lover  impatiently,  "I 
have  already  dreamed  away  my  life  long  enough.  Katie ! — my  own 
gentle  bride,  dare  I  interpret  this  silence — these  tears  P  Dare  I  hope 
and  believe  that  I  have  not  trusted  to  your  aflfection  in  vain  ?" 

"No!  no!"  exclaimed  the  maiden  wildly.     "He  is  my  father — he 
has  only  me  in  the  world — I  cannot  desert  and  disobey  him.     William 
Lucas,  if  you  are  bent  upon  breaking  the  heart  of  her  who  loves  you,  go! 
and  God  be  with  you." 
A  4 
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He  gazed  intently  upon  her  young  and  beautiful  face  as  she  lifted  it 
from  bis  shoulder,  it  was  fearfully  }»ale,  but  firm  and  resolute.  He  with- 
drew his  arms  from  around  her  nn.l  walked  slowly  away  with  a  sad  and 
haughty  brow. 

"  William  !"^  said  Katie,  spring! -ig  after  him,  "  Dear  Waiiam,"  do  not 
leare  me  thus,  let  us  part  friends. ' 

He  folded  lier  passionately  to  his  breast  and  wept  orer  her  like  a  child. 

**  You  have  acted  right,"  he  said,  "  afler  all.  Let  that  be  your  conso- 
lation during  my  absence,  and  found  on  it  a  hope  thai  proiddeuce  will 
reward  our  present  trials  by  reuniting  us  at  length.**" 

•'  Oh,  I  hope,  I  pray  it  may  be  so !"  said  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands 
and  looking  upwards  with  streaming  eyes.  **  But  in  the  long  and  dreary 
interval  which  must  elapse  before  that — oh,  what  will  become  of  me 
then  r 

Luc&s  strove  in  vain  to  soothe  her,  and  to  calm  the  anguish  he  had 
excited — the  maiden  refused  to  be  comforted.  All  the  peiils  and  dangen 
of  a  foreign  service  rushed  over  her  mind,  and  alnoosC  drove  her  mad. 
Evei*  a  temporary  separation  from  those  we  tove  is  hard  enough  to  bear, 
but  the  present  circumstances  rendered  it  almost  insupportable.  At  the 
orchard  gate  they  parted. — Their  farewell  was  passionate  and  wordless 
The  lips  of  William  Lucas  dwelt  a  moment  upon  the  cold  brow  of  her  be 
loved,  and  his  eyes  followed  her  tottering  form  until  it  became  lost  in  the 
distance ;  then  it  was  that  he  felt  how  terrible  it  is  to  be  unhappy  and 
alone.  He  dared  not  confide  his  sorrow  and  determination  to  his  mother, 
or  she  would  not  have  suffered  his  departure,  and  David  was  too  young 
to  do  more  than  wonder  at  and  pity  him. 

Had  poor  Katie  been  less  wrapt  up  in  her  own  sad  thoughts,  she 
would  not  have  failed  to  obsen'e  that  some  one  had  tracked  them  home, 
but  her  mind  dwelt  only  on  William's  departure,  and  complaining  with 
truth  of  a  violent  headache,  she  retired  to  lier  room  immediately  on  her 
return. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Uenison  found  his  simple  breakfast  pre- 
pared for  him  as  usual,  and  the  greeting  of  his  daughter  was  even  more 
than  usually  affectionate. 

"Ah,  roy  father!"  thought  Katie,  "you  little  know  what  I  have 
sacrificed  for  you.'" 

Her  manner  to  a  casual  observer  might  have  appeared  scarcely  changed. 
But  her  cheek,  her  brow,  even  her  very  lips  were  pale  and  rigid  as  mar- 
ble, while  her  hands  burnt  and  trembled  with  the  violence  of  the  constraint 
which  she  had  laid  upon  herself.  Mr.  Denison  however  took  no  notice 
of  her  emotion,  his  voice  was  gentle  and  subdued,  and  his  manner  CTCiy 
time  he  spoke  to  her  so  kind  that  it  drew  tears  from  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  quiet  and  beautiful  morning,  the  wind  was  fresh  and  cool, 
and  the  birds  lifted  up  their  glad  voices  iu  a  chonis  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
Katie  sat  down  by  the  open  window  and  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  as  the 
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refresLing  breeze  played  on  her  parched  and  aching  brow.  Suddenly  the 
sound  of  martial  music  broke  on  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  the  clang  of 
the  fife  and  drum,  and  the  measured  tread  of  men's  feet  was  heard  rapidly 
approaching.  It  was  strange  to  listen  thus  to  the  notes  of  war  in  a  scene 
so  full  of  peace.  To  dream  of  blood  and  carnage  amidst  the  bright  sim- 
light  and  green  fields  of  a  free  aud  happy  nation.  But  the  scourge  was 
afar  off,  and  the  blighted  in  heart  and  fortune  were  going  forth  from  their 
forsaken  homes  to  risk  a  life  that  had  become  worthless  to  them  in  a 
foreign  soil ;  or,  vain  hope !  to  earn  a  name  that  should  survive  tliem. 
Katie  uttered  a  low  shuddering  scream,  and  retreating  into  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  room,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  heard  every 
foot- fall  with  fearful  distinctness — nearer  and  nearer  they  came — they 
seemed  to  pause  a  moment  beneath  the  window,  while  the  laugh  of  false 
and  reckless  excitement  was  plainly  heard  from  the  brave  and  devoted 
band,  then  the  sound  died  rapidly  away  again  in  the  distance.  She  felt 
he  was  gone  for  ever,  and  sinking  on  her  knees  lifted  up  her  clasped 
hands  in  tearless  supplicating  agony. 

"  Spare  him  to  me,  merciful  God  !  suffer  him  not  to  perish  amid 
strangers  and  in  a  foreign  land."  Her  lips  continued  to  move,  but  it  was 
the  wordless  upspringing  of  the  heart,  and  intelligible  only  to  that  Being 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

-'^  Katie,"  said  Mr.  Denison,  lifting  her  from  the  ground  and  folding 
her  to  his  bosom,  "  My  gentle  and  obedient  child,  weep  no  more ! 
William  Lucas  was  not  among  those  unfortunate  men.  I  overheard  your 
conversation  last  night,  and  ray  stubborn  heart  was  touched  by  your  pity 
and  submission.  William  has  not  only  my  consent,  but  my  blessing 
also." 

Sudden  joy  is  often  more  difficult  to  bear  than  even  grief  itself.  His 
daughter  tried  in  vain  to  articulate  her  thanks.  Her  head  fell  back 
heavily  upon  his  shoulder,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she'  fainted 
away.  It  was  the  voice  of  him  she  loved  that  wooed  her  back  to  con- 
sciousness,— all  seemed  like  a  dream,  and  she  looked  from  his  face  to 
that  of  her  father  and  saw  traces  of  tears  upon  the  cheeks  of  both. 

"  Take  her,  William,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  broken  voice,  as  he  placed 
the  trembling  hand  of  his  child  in  th(U  of  her  lover.  "  1  have  no  fears 
for  your  happiness,  an  obedient  daughter  will  make  a  dutiful  wife." 

Katie  flung  an  arm  round  the  neck  of  each  and  drew  them  together, 
until  the  raven  curls  of  the  young  man  mingled  with  the  thin  grey  locks 
upon  her  father  s  bowed  head.  They  loved  each  other,  and  she  loved 
them  both — she  dared  love  them  both.  At  that  moment  there  was  not  a 
happier  girl  in  the  world  than  Katie  Denison,  and  she  deserved  to  be  so. 
It  is  seldom  that  filial  aiTection  and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  path4»f  dutj 
go  unrewarded  in  this  world — in  heaven,  never  ! 
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BY   THOMAS   KAGG. 

Tbine  is  the  autumn  hour, 
Oh  thou,  whom  mortals  ^  King  of  terrors  "  call , 
Where'er  we  turn,  the  symbols  of  thy  power 
Are  present,  for  thy  sway  extends  o'er  all. 

The  brownness  of  the  fields 
Reminds  us  of  thy  desolating  hand. 
Which  touches  all  things  fair  that  nature  yields. 
And  leaves — a  wreck  upon  life's  surge-beat  strand. 

The  sere  leaf  from  the  dust 
Speaks  of  thee,  rustling  in  the  light  wind's  breath ; 
For  thus  life's  innate  strength  and  passion's  gust 
Lie  prostrate,  withered  by  thy  touch,  oh.  Death ! 

The  odour  of  the  flowers — 
Their  last  faint  odour  ere  their  streng^  is  spent. 
Points  to  the  virtues  which  in  life's  late  hours 
Hare  up  to  heaven  such  fragrant  incense  sent. 

And  the  full  ripened  com 
That  bends  its  graceful  head  o'er  nature's  board, 
Tells  of  the  man  by  this  world's  conflicts  worn 
Preparing  for  the  garner  of  his  Lord. 

Thine  is  the  autumn  hour, 
Oh  thou,  whom  mortals  **  King  of  terrors"  call ; 
But  spring  eternal  yet  shall  spoil  thy  power, 
And  free  creation  from  thy  boasted  thrall. 

THE  FATE  OF  LOWBORN  GENIUS. 

O  SAT,  why  heaven-bom  genius  bright  and  fair, 

That  blooms  so  sweetly  on  some  lowly  spray. 

Is  doomed  to  wither  'neath  the  fierce  array 

Of  wind,  and  cloud,  and  storm  ?    The  gaud  and  glare 

Of  loftier  flowers  that  flaunting  rise  in  air, 

Attractive  draws  proud  Mammon's  sunny  ray; 

While  lovelier  flowers  that  bloom  beside  the  way, 

Live  but  to  bloom  in  vain,  and  perish  there ! 

In  Freedom's  land,  the  sons  of  genius  languish ! 

Some  leave  her  shores  to  wander  o'er  the  main ! 

Their  widows'  waiiings,  and  their  children's  anguish. 

Appeal  to  Mammon's  hoarded  heaps  in  vain ! — 

Yet  from  their  deathless  stems  fresh  blooms  shall  rise — 

Immortal  flower !  thy  virtue  never  dies. 

E.  B. 
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JACK  TAYLOR. 

"  An  Inhuman  wretch, 
Unoapabk  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dnim  of  mercy." SHAxaPiAma. 

There  need  be  no  attempt  at  mystery,  for  I  make  no  doubt  that  in  the 
persons  of  the  army  officer  and  his  young  groom,  passengers  by  the 
Portsmouth  coach,  my  readers  have  already  discovered  Lieutenant, 
Taylor  and  Mary  Anne  Talbot  The  poor  girl,  in  the  devotedness  of  her 
heart's  first  love,  had  consented  to  every  proposition  the  Lieutenant  made, 
and  smartly  equipped  in  livery,  she  made  her  first  essay  in  menial  servi- 
tude on  the  day  they  quitted  the  Metropolis.  Mary  Anne  would  have 
made  no  difficulty  in  obeying  the  commands  of  Taylor,  for  she  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  attend  to  his  wants,  and  affection  prompted  her  in 
numerous  instances  to  anticipate  his  wishes;  but  still  they  had  never 
been  so  entirely  divided  from  each  other  as  etiquette  between  master  and 
servant  required. 

Though  the  Lieutenant  had  destroyed  her  peace,  abused  her  confidence 
and  treated  her  most  ungenerously — sometimes  cruelly,  yet  they  had  alwaya 
sat  at  the  same  table  and  partook  of  the  same  meal.  It  was  at  Godalming, 
where  the  passengers  stopped  to  dine,  that  the  first  sharp  pang  of 
humiliation  was  deeply  felt, — the  officer  and  his  groom  could  not  associ- 
ate— it  would  have  been  considered  as  an  insult  to  the  other  passengers  to 
introduce  a  livery  servant  at  the  same  board,  and  therefore  the  unhappy 
girl  would  have  been  compelled  to  seek  the  society  of  individuals  of  her 
own  supposed  class,  but  for  an  interference  that  she  did  not  look  for. 

The  lieutenants,  both  army  and  navy,  and  those  who  were  eligible  to 
parlour  eutertainment,  at  once  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast,  nor  did 
Taylor  seem  to  care  what  became  of  his  juvenile  domestic,  who  at  first 
had  attempted  to  enter  the  room,  but  a  frown  from  him  whose  very  look 
had  become  law,  re-called  her  to  a  painful  sense  of  her  degradation,  and 
she  retired  into  the  passage,  where  it  is  probable  she  would  have  remained 
without  refreshment  till  the  coac'h  was  ready  to  start  again,  but  whilst  distress- 
ing thoughts  and  reflections  were  agitating  her  mind,  and  tears  were  rush- 
ing from  the  heart's  scalding  fountain  to  the  eyes,  a  rough  hand  was  laid 
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upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  heard  the  voice  of  Jem  Maiming  the  seaman  as 
he  uttered,  "  What  all  becalmed,  youngster  P  Did'nt  you  hear  the  pipe  to 
grub  P — **  The  tears  started  from  the  poor  girl's  eyes,  and  the  tar  saw  th^ro, 
"  Avast,  avast,"  continued  he, "  now  lord  love  your  heart  I  didn't  never  mean 
to  say  a  syllalbul  as  ud  dispropagate  your  hameability  !  I  thought  you*d 
forgive  me  the  bit  of  a  breeze  on  the  foksle  of  the  coach,  when  the  oold 
genelman  read  me  a  lesson  or  two  out  of  the  articles  o'  civility.     How- 

somever  don't  go  for  to  be  angry  with  ould  Jem — don't — for there 

I  was  going  to  pitch  right  bite  aboard  o'  that  onholy  practice  o*  swearing 
again,  which,  arter  what  the  ould  genelman  has  said  oughtn't  never  to 
be  repeated  except  in  the  West  Ingees,  where  the  heat  o' climate  rec|uires 
somut  o'  the  sort  to  keep  you  from  bursting  a  blood  vessel — and  the  mos- 
quitoes   ,  well  I  hope  there's  nobody  aloft  listening,  but  I'll  tell  you 

what  it  is  youngster,  them  mosquitoes  ud  make  a  parson  swear  in  sarmon 
time — why  they'd  have  a  slap  at  him  right  through  the  pulpit — they  can 

shove  their  infarnal  prombongscis  through  a  top-boot  and ^Avast,  ould 

Jem.  Well  here  I  am  spinning  a  gallows  long  yam  about  them  there 
mosquitoes  and  tlieir  bites,  when  all  the  time  thb  youngster  ami  never 
got  a  bite  for  hisself ;  and  I  say,  my  lad,  as  you  don't  seem  to  have  had 
many  banyan  days — and  your  officer — I  don't  much  like  the  looks  oa 
him,  though  he'll  do  for  the  land  crabs — I'm  saying  your  master,  has 
left  you,  young  as  you  are,  to  battle  the  watch  for  yourself." — Mary 
Anne  sighed  heavily,  but  it  passed  unnoticed  by  the  veteran.  "  I  *ve  been 
axing  these  lick  platters  for  some  grub,  but  they  say  they're  too  busy  with 
my  betters  to  attend  to  me.     Now  cheer  up,  young  shiver-the-mizen, 

and  I'm that  is  blessed,  if  we  do'nt  puckalow  soumt  just  to  keep  us 

steady  till  we  gets  to  Portsmouth. — Halloo,  steward,  can't  we  never  have 
somut  to  man-handle,  by  way  of  clapping  a  prop  under  our  kidnies  ? 
Is  this  here  a  Christening  country  where  a  poor  devil  can't  get  grub  ?  " 
The  waiters  hurried  by  without  offering  any  further  notice  than  a  gri* 

mace,  " your — that  is — lord  love  all  your  hearts  and  be  to 

you,  do  you  mean  to  victual  us  on  the  books  to  day  P  " 

*'  I  am  not  hungry,"  said  Mary  Anne,  much  struck  with  the  humour 
of  the  seaman — a  character  she  bad  hitherto  known  but  little  of,  "  and 
perhaps  they  have  too  much  to  do  to  attend  upon  us." 

"  That  be — I  mean  bamfoozled,"  exclaimed  the  tar.  checking  him- 
self "  amt  we  got  teeth  as  well  as  the  others — and  is  n't  our  money  the 
king's  coin  as  speaks  all  langridges — and  so  says  I  missus,"  a  dashing  land- 
lady approached  and  the  voice  and  manner  of  tlie  seaman  were  imme* 
diately  changed,  "  why — well — there  it's  all  right  now — here's  the  wen' 
himage  o*  Wenus,  or  mayhap  it's  Wenus  herself,  and  when  did  the  god- 
dess o'  beauty  and  love  refuse  a  tuck-out  to  them  as  fights  for  her  when 
she's  safe  in  her  dove's-nest  hatching  a  whole  shole  of  little  cupids.** 

"  What's  the  matter  sailor — what's  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  landlady, 
not  a  little  pleased  at  being  compared  to  Venus,  though  she  was  certainly 
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anything  but  entitled  to  the  character.     "  I  hope  they  have  not  neglected 
you—" 

"  Well,  ray  dear  lady,  we  wont  go  for  to  rip  up  past  grievousness/*  said 
Jem,  with  a  look  as  full  of  tenderness  as  a  bottle^ nosed  shark  gives  to  a 
double  piece  of  pork ;  "  but  the  fact  is— oh,  how  beautiful  you  do  look  ! 
— Im  saying  the  fact  is,  this  here  youngster  and  I  are  onfambhingly 
liungry — the  sarvants  would  n't  even  give  us  a  plug  of  cheese  and  a  bite 
of  bisket — but  *  never  mind,'  says  I— did  n't  I,  youngster  ?  '  never  mind  * 
says  I,  '  there's  one  in  this  here  house — mayhap  she*8  like  a  cherub  alofl 
at  this  presiche  time,  but  the  moment  she  comes  on  deck — for  I've  heard 
on  her  afore  from  some  o'  my  messmates,  that  she's  the  beautifnllest, 
generousest,  and  kindest  lady — and  the  moment  she  comes  on  deck,  why 
poor  Jack  wont  be  backing  and  filling,  and  hanging  a — hanging  a — astam 
in  the  passage — " 

"  No,  certainly  not,  my  brave  old  friend,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  shall 
hang  nothing  in  the  passage.  Bring  the  poor  lad  into  the  bar,"  and  she 
walked  before  to  show  the  way. 

"  Heave  a-head,  my  tight-un,^  said  the  seaman,  in  an  nnder-tone  to 
the  supposed  lad,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  knowing  wink  with  his 
eye ;  **  that's  jist  the  way  with  all  the  feminines — pitch  'em  the  gammon. — 
We're  coming,  maam — we're  coming — aye,  here  we  come,  like  seven 
bells  half  struck." 

The  landlady  was  a  kind-heurted  woman,  and  plentifully  supplied  their 
wants.  Her  first  husband  had  been  a  tar,  and  she  had  always  cherished 
a  warm  regard  for  the  cloth.  Poor  Mary  Anne  felt  almost  overwhelmed 
by  her  commiseration  when  she  ascertained  that  the  "  pretty  boy,"  as 
she  called  the  disguised  girl,  was  going  out  to  the  West  Indies ;  the 
words  of  kindness  and  solicitude  were  something  new  to  her ;  and  now 
when  she  had  tasted  the  early  bitterness  of  her  assumed  station,  and 
looked  forward  with  an  indefinable  sensation  of  shrinking  dread  to  the 
future,  the  language  of  even  common  humanity  was  precious  to  her  ears. 

Whether  Taylor  deemed  it  best  to  initiate  his  victim  thus  early  in  the 
trials  which  she  would  have  to  endure,  or  whether  it  was  the  utter  heart- 
lessness  of  his  nature  that  prompted  him  to  treat  the  poor  girl  with 
neglect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  ;  certain  it  is  that  he  gave  himself 
but  little  trouble  about  her,  merely  inquiring,  as  soon  as  his  own  dinner 
was  finished,  if  she  had  obtained  any  food.  The  guard's  horn  sounded* 
the  passengers  took  their  places,  and,  as  a  full  stomach  generally  produces 
good  humour,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Portsmouth  passed  away 
pleasantly  enough,  and  the  two  ofiicers  parted  better  friends  than  their 
tirst  conversation  threatened  to  leave  them.  As  for  Jem  Manning,  he 
had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  the  young  groom,  and  Mary  Anne  could  nol 
help  experiencing  considerable  distress  when  the  worthy  tar,  with  strong 
feeling  and  much  kindness  bade  her  farewell,  exclaiming,  "  Keep  your 
weather  eye  up,  my  boy,  and  look  out  for  squalls ;   many  a  dark  and 
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ckMidy  morning  has  turned  out  to  be  a  sun-shiny  day.  Ownly  mind 
your  course  and  youll  get  to  windward  of  the  land-crabs  and  come  back 
again  all  alive  and  kicking.  Good  bye,  my  lad — I  wish  you  were  going 
aboard  with  me,  she's  a  pleasant  craft,  and  I'm  thinking  you'd  find  th« 
sea  sarvice  better  than  swaddying  along  shore.  Howsomever,  I  soppoie 
it  all  comes  natural,  seeing  as  I  take  it  every  man  fore-and-aft  is  bom  for 
his  station — and  so  once  more  good  bye." 

Taylor  ascertained  that  his  regiment  was  quartered  over  at  Goaport — 
the  transports  were  lying  in  the  harbour — indeed,  some  of  the  men  had 
already  embarked,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  remain  for  the  night  at 
Portsmouth.  He  ordered  a  private  room  at  the  inn ;  and  as  his  servant 
attended  upon  him,  he  was  left  alone  with  the  poor  girl. 

"  Well,  Mary  Anne,"  said  he,  "  do  you  still  retain  the  same  deter- 
nunation  to  accompany  me  abroad  ?" 

I  own,  Edward,"  replied  she,  "  that  I  have  experienced  much  bitter- 
to-day,  and  yet  I  have  tried  to  be  cheerful." 

"  You  would  prefer  remaining  on  shore  then,"  replied  he  ;  ''  in  iact» 
unless  you  have  more  control  over  yourself,  your  manners  will  betxaj 
you.  But  perhaps  you  are  already  weary  of  the  undertaking,  and  widi 
to  return." 

Return  to  whom,  Edward  ?"  responded  Mary  Anne,  reproachfully. 

'Alas !  you  well  know  all  places  are  now  alike  to  me.     A  few  kind  words 
or  even  looks  from  you  would  recompense  me  for  all  I  may  suffer — they 
would  so  fill  my  heart  with  joy  that  I  should  think  of  nothing  else.     Bat, 
indeed,  indeed,  Edward,  your  harshness  and  neglect  almost  kill  me." 
Cease  this  absurdity,  Mary  Anne,"  roughly  answered  the  lieutenant; 

the  course  you  are  pursuing  was  of  your  own  choosing ;  and  certainly 
it  would  be  highly  decorous  and  well  calculated  to  preserve  our  secret 
were  I  to  be  seen  fondling  my  groom.  However,  you  have  still  aa 
opportunity  to  recede  and  remain  in  England." 

"  Oh,  do  not  trifle  thus  with  my  feelings,  Edward."  uttered  the  poor 
girl ;  "  you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  to  suppose  that  I  would  leave 
you ;  but  there  are  times,  Edward,  when  you  might  soften  and  relieve 
the  unpleasantness  of  my  task,  and — " 

"  Well,  well,  say  no  more  about  it  now,"  retunied  the  lieutenant. 
"  We  shall  join  to-morrow  ;  and  really  you  make  a  smart  lad,  Mary  Anne; 
rather  too  pale  and  interesting ;  and  1  make  no  doubt  you  will  become 
quite  a  favourite ;  but  you  must  be  watchful,  or  your  incognito  will  be 
discovered,  and  then  there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen." 

'*  I  will  do  my  best,  Edward,"  replied  she ;  "  and  if  I  have  failed  in 
anything  to-day — remember  I  am  young  as  a  learner  in  my  new  duties; 
my  errors  are  caused  by  want  of  practice,  and  not  through  inattention  or 
indifierence." 

*'  I  do  firmly  believe  you,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  with  energy,  the 
devotion  of  his  victim  overcoming  even  his  selfish  nature.     "  Yes^  Maiy 
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Anne,  I  do  indeed  believe  you.     Persevere,  then — act  with  integrity  and 
honour,  and  brighter  days  may  yet  come." 

"  God  bless  you,  Edward,  for  that  comfort,'*  responded  Mary  Anne, 
as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  from  the  warm  gush  of  tenderness  his  words 
had  raised  in  her  heart,  and  they  parted  for  the  night« 

On  the  following  morning,  there  was  great  bustle  on  the  shore — orders 
had  come  down  for  the  immediate  embarkation  of  the  troops — the  convoy 
frigate  at  Spithead  was  firing  guns  to  hasten  the  tnuisports,  as  the  wind 
was  fair  and  nearly  all  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail.  Taylor  rose  early, 
and  with  his  yoimg  attendant  was  hurrying  to  the  beach,  when  he  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  rough-looking  man  who  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  presenting  a  writ,  he  found  himself  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
the  scoundrel  Grainger,  who  was  standing  a  short  distance  off  watching 
the  proceedings.  The  Lieutenant  was  well  aware  that  the  debt  was  ficti- 
tious, yet  it  would  require  time  to  prove  it,  and  he  had  not  one  single 
moment  to  spare ;  in  fact  Grainger  had  selected  his  period  for  caption 
exactly  with  this  view,  for  he  was  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  predica- 
ment in  which  Taylor  would  be  placed  by  it,  and  his  design  was  to  extort 
money.  The  Lieutenant,  well  acquainted  with  the  rascality  of  his  quon- 
dam associate,  saw  through  the  trick  in  an  instant,  but  there  also  came 
with  the  view  a  thorough  conviction  that  Grainger's  plans  were  too  deeply 
laid  to  be  easily  overthro\m,  and  therefore  without  denying  the  debt  be 
beckoned  his  brother  in  iniquity  towards  him. 

"  What  would  you  with  me,"  asked  Grainger,  in  an  undertone  as  he 
stood  before  him,  and  maliciously  glared  in  his  face. 

"  You  know,  Grainger,  that  I  owe  you  nothing,"  returned  the  Lieu- 
tenant, *'  and  wherefore  this  detention — " 

"  Oh  most  certainly  it  is  extremely  inconvenient,"  said  the  wretch, 
laughing,  "  I  never  knew  a  debtor  yet,  that  would  own  his  debt.  Bat 
come,  sir,  you  must  be  well  prepared  with  the  ready.  A  gentleman  who 
travels  as  you  do  and  can  afford  to  keep  his  groom — "  he  gave  a  knowing 
look  at  the  poor  girl,  who  though  indignant  at  seeing  her  betrayer,  was 
ready  to  sink  upon  the  earth,  through  fear  of  detection,  and  the  dread  of 
being  parted  from  the  Lieutenant ; — "  I  say,"  he  repeated,  "  a  gentleman 
that  can  afford  to  keep  a  groom  in  livery  cannot  want  for  cash. — Will  you 
pay  the  amount  owing  to  me  with  the  costs — if  not  there  is  no  alternative 
but  a  forcible  detention ;  "  and  he  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  word 
"  forcible." 

"  Bailiff,"  said  Taylor,  "  I  owe  this  villain  nothing — I  command  you 
to  release  nie,  or  take  the  consequences." 

"  All  werry  good  and  most  properest  to  be  said,  sir,"  responded  the 
bailiff,  "  there  is  never  a  cove  as  I  cotches  but  says  the  same.  Howsom- 
ever,  sir,  here's  my  principal,  sir,"  pointing  to  Grainger,  "  and  if  so  be 
as  he  gives  the  word,  up  goes  the  trap  and  away  you  flies,"  at  the  same 
time  the  officer  grasped  his  prisoner  more  tightly  by  the  arm,  and  a 
B  4 
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second  mek  drew  up  close  in  his  rear,  evidently  with  the  design  of  pre- 
venting a  retreat. 

"  Once  more  I  tell  you,"  said  Taylor,  "  that  you  are  acting  illegally. — 
It  is  that  rascal  who  owes  ine  money,  and  not  1  that  owe  it  to  him." 

"  You  must  settle  that  ere  atwixt  you  gcmmen,*'  answered  the  bailiff, 
"  all  as  I  knoTvs  is,  this  here  dockyment  is  my  authority,"  showing  the 
writ,  "  and  as  you  don*t  deny  as  you're  the  man,  vy  IVe  made  a  lacky 
nab  on  it,  and  please  the  pi^s  I  means  to  howld  it  fast  As  for  resistance 
vy  it  8  all  gammon,  you  knows,"  and  the  man  laughed.  "  Hut  let's  be 
moving — it  arnt  best  to  stand  here — there'll  be  a  mob  collecting  directly.'" 

A  few  individuals  had  already  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  occur- 
rence, and  Taylor,  who  saw  that  physical  force  was  utterly  useless  in 
such  an  unequal  contest  was  deciding  to  go  with  the  man,  but  wished  tt> 
make  another  trial  upon  Grainger's  honesty.  That  person  however  had 
removed  to  a  short  distance,  and  on  approaching  at  the  Lieutenants 
request,  he  plainly  declared  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  money. 

"  I  have  none,*'  exclaimed  Taylor  passionately,  "  and  if  I  had,  I 
would  sooner  j)erish  than  you  should  touch  one  sixpence  of  it — Grainger, 
you  are  a  villain  ! " 

"  Hard  names  will  not  discharge  the  writ,"  returned  Grainger,  "  Per- 
haps your  handsome  young  groom  will  become  your  bail,"  and  the  fellow 
laughed  in  scorn. 

A  larger  crowd  had  assembled  by  this  time,  and  as  bailiffs  and  their 
followers  seldom  meet  with  aitachments  beyond  their  own  i  the  people 
became  rather  clamorous.  "  My  good  folks,'*  said  Taylor,  '*  my  regi- 
ment is  now  embarking,  and  yon  scoundrel,"  j)ointing  towards  Grainger, 
who  had  again  withdrawn,  "  has  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money 
seized  me  on  a  false  arrest." 

*'  Nay,  nay,  master,  not  a  false  arrest,"  asserted  the  bailiff.  •«  Yon 
let  me  alone  for  trapping  the  right  bird. — There's  the  writ,  and  you're 
the  man  vot*s  named  in  it." 

"  I  am  not  indebted  to  liim  one  farthing,"  asseverated  Taylor,  "  it  is  t 
fictitious  debt,  got  up  on  puqiose  to  detain  me  at  this  moment,  when 
every  instant  is  precious  to  me." 

"  Come,  come,  its  of  no  manner  o'  use  speechifying,"  said  the  bailiff, 
who,  from  the  menaces  of  the  crowd,  began  to  have  apprehensions  of  a 
rescue.  "  Vill  you  have  the  goodness  to  move  on,  sir,  and  we  can  settle 
the  balance  ven  youVe  in  snuggur  (piartcrs  than  these  here." 

"  I  will  not  move  a  step,"  said  Taylor  finnly,  "  Remember  that  I 
positively  swear  that  the  arrest  is  illegal,  and  should  any  lives  be  lost, 
you  will  have  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder." 

"  ril  risk  all  that  ere,"  said  the  bailiff  angrily,  "  Come,  Joe,  lay  howld 
and  bring  him  along." 

Joe,  the  follower,  promptly  obeyed  his  superior,  and  the  Lieutenant 
found  himself  fixed  between  two  powerful  men  with  stout  bludgeons,  who 
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endeavoured  to  force  him  onwards.  Poor  Mary  Anne  had  witnessed  the 
whole  of  what  had  transpired  in  mute  alarm ;  but  when  she  saw  them  try 
to  drag  Taylor  along,  she  bounded  forward  and  threw  herself  before  them, 
uttering  entreaties  that  he  might  be  released.  This  action  of  the  supposed 
boy  produced  great  excitement  amongst  the  crowd,  who  seemed  to  be 
rallying  their  energies  for  mischief; — the  bailiffs  tried  to  urge  the  Lieu- 
tenant on,  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  restrain  him,  his 
struggles  for  freedom  were  so  violent ;  and  at  last  Grainger  himself  came 
to  render  them  assistance  just  at  the  very  time  that  the  navy  lieutenant 
attended  by  Jem  Manning,  and  several  seamen  were  passing  down  to 
their  boat,  and  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  noise.  The  recognition 
was  instantaneous,  and  the  naval  officer,  bursting  through  the  crowd, 
exclaimed,  "  Halloo !  what's  broke  adrift  here !  Avast^  avast,  what's  the 
news!'* 

"  Ay,  you  lubbers,  tell  us  the  amagraphy  of  the  consaru,"  demanded 
old  Jem,  looking  earnestly  at  the  captors  and  their  prisouer.  •  "  Well 
then  Tm — that  is  blessed,  your  honour,  if  I  don't  think  these  here  are 
land  sharks,  and  — " 

**  In  the  king's  name  I  command  you  to  clear  the  way,"  shouted  the 
bailiff,  "  stand  by,  Joe,  to  make  a  sweep  afore  you,  if  they  vont  experse 
for  royal  authority." 

"  Stop,  stop !"  said  Taylor  loudly,  "  I  insist  on  speaking  to  my  friend 
here/'  pointing  as  well  as  he  was  able  to  the  navy  lieutenant,  "  it  will  not 
detain  you  long." 

There  was  something  so  reasonable  in  this,  and  the  crowd  were  getting 
clamorous,  that  the  bailiff  thought  it  most  advisable  to  comply.  Taylor 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  related  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
disagreable  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  most  solemnly  assured 
his  fellow  passenger  of  the  previous  day,  that  the  whole  was  a  villainous 
attempt  to  plunder  him  through  the  agency  of  the  law. 

"  And  where  is  the  fellow  ?"  iuquired  the  naval  lieutenant  Taylor 
pointed  him  out  as  he  stood  listening  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Mary 
Anne.  "  Oh !  ha,"  continued  the  navy  man,  and  then  whispered  to 
Manning,  who  joined  his  shipmates,  and  in  another  minute  Grainger  was 
surrounded  by  them. 

"  How  1  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  demanded  he,  "  touch  me 
at  your  peril,  fellows'." 

"  Hark  to  him,  Jem,"  said  a  young  and  athletic  seaman,  addressing 
old  Manning,  "  its  just  as  if  he  did'nt  know  you,  as  well  as  I  do  the 
figure  head  of  the  owld  Revenge." 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  boy,"  returned  the  veteran  tar,  hitching  up  his  trow- 
sers,  "  d'ye  mind  it  arnt  at  all  times  conweuient  to  cognize  an  owld  ship- 
mate. But  I'm  saying,  Bob,"  turning  to  Grainger,  **  it  anit  never  o'  no 
use  to  pitch  your  gaunuou  iu  that  ere  onbecoming  fashion — why  messmate 
do  you  think  that  I  have  forgot  the  cut  o*  your  jib  P" 
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"  I  never  saw  joa  in  my  life  before  !*'  exclaimed  Grainger  with  vdie* 
mence,  *'  and  I  order  you  to  make  way  in  the  king's  name  that  I  may 

pass. 

"  Well  I'm  blowed  if  that  don't  bang  cock-fighting  anyhow,**  letnraed 
the  seaman,  "  what  not  know  your  owld  shipmate,  Jem  Manning,  when 
we  sarved  together  in  the  Robust  ?" 

*'  I  never  was  in  the  Robust,  I  was  never  even  at  sea,  yon  are  mistaken, 
sailor,'*  responded  Grainger,  "  let  me  pass  on,"  and  he  tried  to  put  them 
aside. 

'*  Avast !  avast ! "  exclaimed  Jem,  '*  here  comes  my  offieer."  Mr* 
Jennings  approached.  "  Mayhap  you  don't  never  remembcnr  him  neithff, 
eh?" 

"  No,  I  certainly  do  not  remember  him,"  replied  Grainger,  "  nor  has 
he  any  knowledge  of  me." 

"  Why  you  ongrateful  scamp  you !"  vociferated  the  old  tar,  "to  go  lor 
to  deny  the  officer  as  saved  you  from  the  gratings  and  siezings  at  the 
gangway,  when  you  got  toxicated  and  the  skipper  was  going  to  give  yoo 
three  dozen, — I  supposes  you  forgets  that  too !" 

By  this  time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crowd  were  attracted  towards 
the  disputants,  and  among  them  was  Lieutenant  Jennings.  "  These  are 
your  men,  I  presume,  sir,"  said  Grainger,  boding  respectfully,  "  they  an 
certainly  under  great  error  in  taking  me  for  another  person,  as  I  make  no 
doubt  you  will  soon  convince  them,  as  they  appeal  to  you  to  ^x  my 
identity." 

"  Fix  what  ?  you  desarting  wagabone  !"  exclaimed  old  Jem,  "  Why 
do  you  think  Muster  Jennings  don't  never  calt  to  mind  Bob  Sansom  as 
greased  his  heels  from  the  ould  Robust  P" 

The  effect  of  this  declaration  was  instantaneous  on  Grainger, — his  iace 
became  perfectly  livid  in  hue,  his  quick  penetration  at  once  detected  the 
whole  thing ;  his  own  trick  by  some  means,  to  him  wholly  unaccount- 
able, hiid  recoiled  upon  himself,  and  if  the  man  persisted  in  proclaiming 
him  a  deserter,  he  was  well  a^-are  that  no  protestations  on  his  part  could 
clear  him.  All  this  passed  through  his  mind  in  much  less  time  than  it 
has  occupied  to  record  it,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  prisoner  with- 
out hope  of  escape,  when  the  Lieutenant  addressed  him  with, 

"  And  Bob  Sansom  it  is,  sure  enough, — seize  him,  men,  as  a  deserter 
from  his  Majesty's  senice." 

Grainger  appealed  to  the  crowd,  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  probably  have  commiserated  his  apprehension,  but  they  had  seen 
him  cruel  and  relentless,  and  English  crowds  are  generally  just  in  their 
decisions.  The  scoundrel  was  promptly  secured  and  marched  off  to  the 
boat,  Mr.  Jennings  and  old  Jem  remaining  behind. 

Whilst  this  by-play  in  the  drama  was  going  on,  the  bailiffs  partiaUy 
free  from  obstruction  were  endeavouring  to  force  Taylor  along,  but  as  he 
was  a  strong  man  his  resistance  im|)eded  their  progress,  and  Mary  Anne 
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added  her  efforts  to  detain  them,  till  the  chief  hailiff  hecame  exasperated 
and  struck  her  to  the  ground.  In  an  instant,  as  if  endued  with  super- 
human energies,  Taylor  freed  himself  from  their  grasp,  hut  their  hludgeons 
were  raised,  and  would  have  fallen  heavily  upon  his  head,  had  not  Jem 
Manning  sprang  forward,  shouting,  "  Ware  hawse,"  and  striking  out 
right  and  left,  he  sent  the  hailifTs  flying  amongst  the  crowd,  some  of  whom 
knocked  their  hats  over  their  eyes,  and  dealt  out  kicks  and  thumps  in 
abundance,  without  scoring  tally. 

Jem  raised  the  supposed  lad  in  his  arms,  and  bidding  Taylor  "  up 
helm  and  carry  on  till  all's  blue,"  started  off  at  a  smart  pace  for  the  beach, 
where  the  man  of  war's  boat  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Jennings  who  imme- 
diately joined  them.  Manning  supported  his  burthen  in  the  stem  sheets, 
the  two  officers  jumped  in,  the  pinnace  shoved  off,  and  when  a  few  fathoms 
from  the  shore,  Grainger  was  tossed  overboard  to  find  his  way  to  the 
landing  place  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able* 
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To 

I  KNOW  Dot,  it  may  be  that  thou  art  ono 

Of  the  commissioned  spirits  of  this  earth; 

Of  heavenly  culture,  though  terrestrial  birth, 

By  whose  persuasive  beauty  we  are  won 

The  good  to  follow,  and  the  evil  shun : 

— Scorning  the  things  by  man's  vain  heart  preferr'd 

To  those  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  hearing  heard. 

Nor  mind  conceiv'd  of  their  tranyendent  worth. 

Since  virtue,  to  be  lov'd,  needs  but  be  seen; — 

Why  comes  she  oft  in  such  forbidding  g^se  ? 

— Nor  with  those  smiling  lips  and  loving  eyes — 

That  cheerful  aspect,  and  alluring  mien  ?— 

— Sweet  Purity ! — thou  seem'st  as  near  thee  stood 

Ever  some  holy  angel  prompting  good : 
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In  truth  a  greater  than  the  angels. — He 
Who  man  and  angels  made,  is  ever  nigh ; 
And  thou  art  conscious  his  all-seeing  eye 
Is  on  thy  spirit : — that  in  vain  we  flee 
Unto  the  rocks  for  shelter ;— the  vast  sea 
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With  all  iti  depths  csn't  hide  u  ;-Hif  the  hill*— 
His  presence  still  the  ca?em'd  darkness  fills 
With  light,  in  which  the  past  eternity — 
The  present  as  the  fatnre  stand  reTeal'd : — 
— ^Tremble,  my  conscious  spirit !  at  the  snm 
Of  man's  transgression !  if  a  day  most  come 
When  evil  shall  no  longer  be  conceal'd, — 
Scarce  tkouf  who  seem'st  to  our  dim  eyes  so  pore. 
Or  holiest  angel  may  that  Ught  endure. 

1834. 
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Upon  a  moss^  bank  with  flowrets  strown : — 
Earth's  earliest, — such  as  with  a  timid  grace 
Shrink  from  regard,  yet  sanctify  their  place 
With  finer  sweets  than  the  moist  fragrance  blown 
Into  the  distance  from  some  field  new-mown. 
Or  the  full  scents  June's  riper  glories  bring: — 
There  sat  my  lo?c  one  golden  eve  in  spring, 
The  season's  beaut}'  smiling  on  her  own. — 
Upon  the  flowers  her  modest  eye  was  bent, — 
Up  with  their  incense  her  heart's  praise  ascended;- 
Nor  while  her  look  met  theirs  so  innocent ! — 
Their  breathing  with  her  soul's  devotion  blended. 
Knew  I  which  gave  to  heaven  the  purest  prayer»— 
Whose  homage  were  the  loveliest — hers  or  theirs. 

1836. 


IV. 
Addressed  to  the  Rev. 


Beotheb  !  who  minister'st  at  that  glorious  shrine 

Where  thousands  feigned  adoration  pay — 

And  I,  love-taught,  such  simple  oflerings  lay 

As  my  scant  stores  permit : — by  hand  divine 

To  that  high  service  wert  thou  led  apart — 

Not  rudely  pressing  through  the  throng  profane. 

Such  honour  undeserving  to  obtain ; — 

Nor  meanly  skilled  in  thy  ccelestial  arL 

Otl  have  thy  numbers  sooth'd  my  pensive  mood ; 

And  I  have  sought  kind  greetings  to  exchange 

With  thee :   and  that  we're  strangers  seemeth  strange ; 

Abiding  too  in  such  near  neighbourhood; — 

The  summer-shower  that  scarce  a  league  extends 

Upon  thjf  roof  and  mine  at  once  descends. 
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No.  8. 
THE  ORRSTEAD  OF  iESCHYLUS 

Continued. 


Ghost,  List,  list,  O  lisit ; 

If  ever  tliou  didst  tby  dear  ftitber  love, — 
Hamlet,    0  heaven! — 

Ghost,      Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 
Hamlet.    Murder  7 
Ghost.       Murder  most  fbul  as  in  the  best  it  is : 

But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Some  voice  like  this,  of  a  spirit  '  dumb  to  others^  but  speaking  to  him/ 
has  young  Orestes  heard,  iu  the  retirement  of  his  childliood.  His  sister 
Electro,  during  the  times  of  murder  and  tyranny,  had  him,  yet  an  infant^ 
conveyed  away  to  the  house  of  a  family  friend.  Here  he  has  grown  np 
— his  young  limbs  have  knit  into  power — his  heart  is  on  fire  with  high 
thoughts. 

Meantime,  sin  and  blood  have  been  the  order  of  the  day  at  Mycens. 
The  cup  of  crime  is  full.  The  murderess,  the  adulteress  Queen  has  had 
a  fearful  vision.  Iu  the  night  she  has  risen  up,  she  and  her  servants ; 
and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Mycenjc.  The  interpreters  are  called. 
*  The  dead,*  say  they,  '  the  mighty  dead,  are  angry.  Their  revenge  is 
working.'  Some  sacrifice,  some  expiation  must  be  made  :  some  proces- 
sion with  ofi^erings  to  the  murdered  one's  tomb. 

It  is  the  dawn  of  day. — From  afar,  two  persons  are  approaching  the 
town,  toil-worn  and  dusted  with  travel ;  you  see  them  and  wonder.  They 
are  the  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man  s  hand,  from  which  will  burst 
mighty  changes.  There  is,  hard  by  the  palace,  a  lofty  sepulchre. 
There  the  strangers  halt.  One  lifts  up  his  voice  in  prayer.  His  words 
have  been  lost  in  the  wreck  of  ages.  What  he  prays,  we  know  not;  but 
we  can  guess.  But  what  sees  he  ?  There  moves  towards  him  a  dark- 
robed  procession.  The  women  of  the  palace,  with  libations  and  votive 
gifts.  He  looks — it  is — it  is  his  own  sister  Electra  heading  them,  with 
slow  and  trembling  step.  He  tunis  to  his  companions :  '  let  us  stand 
aside,  and  wait  the  issue.'  He  deposits  two  votive  locks  of  hair  on  the 
tomb  :  one  to  the  founder  of  his  race;  one  to  his  murdered  father;  and 
then  retires.     Meanwhile,  their  wail  has  burst  forth — 

Choru9.  Forth  harried  from  the  palace  gates 

I  come  these  offerings  to  convey ; 

Wild  grief  hath  torn  ray  robes, 

And  bathed  my  cheeks  in  blood; 

On  agonv  my  heart  hath  fed 

Long  dismal  years  of  woe. 
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But  now  shrill  terror,  at  midnisfht, 
Hath  raised  her  spirit-harrowing  cry ; 
And  the  dream-prophets  all 
Declare  that  the  great  Dead 

Are  angered  with  their  morderers, 
And  meditate  re?enge. 

For  this  the  godless  queen  hath  sent 
These  thankless  gifts  to  soften  fate : 
But  at  her  bid  to  pray 
I  dare  not :  for  what  words 

Can  expiate  the  stain  of  blood 
Which  mother-earth  hath  drunk  ? 

Dark  clouds  are  gathered  o*er  the  house, 
Full  of  stem  hatred,  for  the  death 
Of  its  great  masters.    Awe, 
And  dread  of  majesty, 
Of  old  so  strong  in  eyery  heart, 
Are  faint  and  feeble  now. 

Good  fortune  is  their  present  strength, 
Their  God,  and  more ;  but  the  fell  stroke 
Of  justice  reaches  fdl ; 
Some,  in  their  noon  of  life, 
Some  in  the  twilight  of  their  days ; 
And  some  in  death's  dark  night. 

Blood  must  be  rendered  up  for  blood : — 
Mischief  doth  hunt  the  sinner's  path : — 
There  is  no  help  in  rites- 
All  sacrifices,  poured 
Upon  one  murderer's  bloody  hand 
Cannot  wash  out  the  stain. 

But  I  (for  captiTc  is  my  lot) 
Must  praise  perforce  whate'er  they  do 
Who  rule  me  by  their  will ; 
But  I  in  secret  weep. 
Hiding  my  face :  and  pine  away 
With  long  and  wearing  grief. 


The  song  ceases,  and  Eleccra  speaks: — she  is  in  doubt  what  to  do; — 
words  have  been  put  into  her  muuth  by  her  mother,  to  offer  up  at  the 
tomb ;  shall  she  speak  them,  while  her  heart  dissents  ?  Shall  she  pour 
the  libations  in  silence,  even  as  her  father  perished  in  silence  ?  Shall 
she  speak  the  thoughts  of  her  heart,  and  pray  for  vengeance  on  the 
murderers  P 

They  counsel  her  well :  '  Speak  from  thine  heart.  Pray  for  vengeance 
— pray  for  thyself — pray  for  Orestes — pray  for  every  enemy  of  blood  and 
tyranny.'  Her  prayer  is  uttered  accordingly — and  the  Chorus  give  their 
assent  in  a  concluding  song. 

But  whence  are  these  locks  of  votive  hair  ?  She  sees  them — she  takes 
them  up— she  compares  them  with  her  own, — their  colour,  their  character 
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is  similar ;  but  they  are  not  heis.  They  cannot  be  her  mother  s.  Came 
they  from  Orestes  P  They  are  most  like  his ;  he  must  have  sent  them  : 
then  he  is  living  and  well.  But  where  ?  Her  mind  flutters  with  hope 
and  fear.  Oh,  for  some  fresh  testimony ;  she  looks  down — ^behold,  the 
footmarks  of  two  persons  in  the  sand.  What  we  wish,  we  believe ; — they 
must  be  his,  and  his  fellow-traveller  s ;  they  are  like  hers  * — the  same 
shape,  the  same  character, — she  begins  to  tremble  for  joy.  He  is  surely 
near — the  object  of  her  anxieties,  and  prayers,  and  hopes, — the  only  tie 
which  has  bound  her  to  a  life  now  long  rendered  miserable.  Who  is  this 
that  speaks  to  her?  It  is  Orestes  himself.  Great  Poet,  thou  art  a 
master  over  the  mind  of  man.  Before  he  appeared  she  was  all  confidence 
— now  she  is  all  doubt.  The  stranger  must  be  mocking  her  misery. 
But  the  doubt  is  not  long.  Behold,  he  says,  the  place  whence  I  cut  the 
locks  which  are  in  thine  hand ;  if  that  be  not  enough,  behold  this  robe, 
thine  own  work, — see  the  embroidery  of  strange  animals  which  thine  own 
hands  laboured.     There  is  no  doubt  now. 

Electra.  Oh,  precious  nurseling  of  thy  father's  house, 
Thou  child  of  mauy  tears,  and  patient  hopes, 
Whose  might  is  our  salvation — thou  dear  soul, 
Thou  comest  to  me,  dowried  with  the  love 
Of  four  dear  relatives — my  father's  claim 
On  thee  hath  lighted — thou  hast  taken  up 
My  hated  mother's  place ;  and  my  poor  sister, 
Ruthlessly  sacrificed — all  meet  in  thee. 
My  loyal  brother ; — thou  shalt  do  me  right. 
If  only  might  and  justice,  with  that  third, 
The  great  Avenger,  Zeus,  be  on  my  side. 

OreHes.  O  Zeus,  vouchsafe  to  take  our  cause  in  hand ; 
Behold  this  lordly  eagle's  orphan  brood, 
Reft  of  their  sire,  wlio  in  the  crashing  folds 
Of  the  fell  serpent,  died. — Stern  hunger  now 
Is  on  his  offspring ;  for  they  have  not  power 
To  fetch  them  home  the  prey  their  father  brought 
Should'st  thou  permit  his  orphans,  who  amongst 
All  men,  most  honoured  thee,  to  pine  and  die, 
Whence  wilt  thou  get  thee  honour  ?    If  thou  kill 
The  eaglets  offspring,  how  wilt  thou  transmit 
Thy  signals  to  mankind }    This  royal  stock 
Once  withered  to  the  root,  all  piety, 
And  thankfal  days  of  offering,  will  fail. 
Grant  thou  our  prayers;  and  lift  from  low  estate 
This  house,  overwhelmed  with  unexampled  fall. 

Chorus,  My  children,  yc  whom  Fate  hath  pointed  out 
To  save  your  father's  house, — keep  silence  now ; 

*  If  Ui«  reader  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  evidence  mflbrded  by  the  shape  of  the  footmarks,  let  bim 
remember  that  when  the  foot  was  left  in  it«  natural  state,  as  in  Ancient  Greece,  distinctive  peeuliaii- 
tkt  would  be  much  mare  readily  noticed  and  retained,  than  with  us,  who  both  coneaal  the  feet  ttom 
view,  and  destroy  their  natural  form.  The  Indian  to  this  day  can  track  by  the  character  of  the  foot* 
mark. 
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Lest  some  for  talkiiig*s  sake,  report  these  things 
To  those  in  power: — whom  be  it  mine  to  see 
Ere  long,  stretched  on  the  smoking  pile  in  death. 

Orettei.  Apollo's  high  oracular  behest 
Will  not  betray  me — for  'twas  his  command 
Which  urged  me  to  this  work :  he  threatened  much. 
Speaking  of  dire  calamities,  to  light 
On  my  young  life,  if  I  should  not  pursue 
My  father^  murderers,  and  mete  to  them 
The  measure  which  they  ga?e — I  was  to  pine 
In  hopeless  poverty,  and  in  the  end 
Forfeit  my  life,  worn  out  with  yarious  ills. 
All  things,  he  said,  which  bring  kind  help  to  men 
In  nature's  weaknesses,  all  herbs  and  drags. 
Should  lose  for  us  their  virtue,  and  should  turn 
To  poisons ;  loathsome  tetters  should  come  up 
And  bark  about  our  skin,  and  inward  gnaw ; 
And  leprous  down  whiten  above  the  sores. 
More  vengeance  of  the  furies,  manifold, 
Denounced  he,  from  my  father's  blood  to  spring, 
Plagues,  dimly  frowning  from  the  dread  obscare. 
But  bent  right  aiming  on  my  victim-soul. 
For  vengeance  from  the  shades,  unseen,  but  rare, 
For  the  dear  blood  which  mine  own  race  have  shed, 
Hunts  down,  as  with  a  scourge,  my  cursed  life, 
With  madness,  and  dream-shudders  whirled  and  tossed. 
And  thus,  he  said,  unhelped  of  holy  rites, 
Cast  out  from  sacrifice,  bearing  the  load 
Of  my  sire's  wrath  alone,  all  unbclov'd 
And  all  dishonoured,  should  I  pine  to  death, 
Dried  up  and  withered  by  all- wasting  pain. 
Such  threats,  and  such  commands,  enjoin  the  deed. 
And  did  they  not,  it  must  no  less  be  done : 
All  my  desires  to  this  one  point  convei^, 
My  love  of  justice — my  unbounded  grief 
For  my  lost  father — and  besides,  the  lack 
Of  wealth  and  power,  to  me  his  offspring  doe, 
And  indignation,  that  these  Argive  heroes, 
The  conquerors  of  Troy,  should  thus  submit 
To  two  vile  women. — For  I  count  him  one : 
If  not,  his  temper  shall  ere  long  be  tried. 

Such  are  the  high  motives  which  prompt  Orestes  in  his  dreadful  design. 
After  more  choric  songs  and  prayers,  and  after  whetting  their  purpose  bj 
recollections  of  their  father  s  unworthy  murder  and  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, Orestes  enquires  the  cause  of  the  procession  which  he  had  seen 
on  arriving  at  the  tomb. 

Chorus.    I  know  my  child,  for  I  was  there ;  the  queen 

Struck  by  a  fearful  dream,  commanded  it 
Orettes,    And  can  ye  tell  the  dream,  of  which  ye  speak } 
ChoruM,    She  dreamt  a  serpent  issued  firom  her  womb. 
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Orettet.    And  to  what  end  did  sach  a  semblance  tend  ? 
Chorus.    She  thought  the  new-born  beast  restlessly  mored 

Amidst  its  cradle-clothes^  in  want  of  food ; 

And  she  applied  it  to  her  teeming  breast. 
Orestes,    Did  it  not  wound  her  with  its  poisoned  tooth  ? 
Choms.    Yea,  aud  with  milk  it  drew  forth  clots  of  blood. 
Orestes.    Methinks  'tis  no  bad  image  of  myself. 
Chorus,    And  she  woke  screaming  from  her  sleep — forthwith 

The  lamps  throughout  the  house,  lately  extinct, 

Sprung  into  light,  where'er  her  cry  was  heard — 

And  she,  in  hope  to  cahn  her  troubled  suul, 

Sent  forth  those  votive  offerings  to  the  tomb. 
Orestes.    Hear  me,  O  earth ! — hear  me,  my  father's  tomb ! — 

May  this  dream  figure  forth  success  to  me. 

Thus  I  interpret  it — the  sense  fits  well. 

If  this  same  serpent,  sprung  from  the  same  place 

From  whence  I  sprung,  and  cradled  ev'n  as  I, 

Sucked  the  same  breast  which  fed  my  infant  life, 

And  mixed  its  nourishment  with  clots  uf  blood, 

And  she  in  terror  woke — whither  can  point 

This  fable,  but  that  she  who  bred  the  mischief. 

Should  die  by  him  she  bred — and  I,  in  form 

Of  this  same  snake,  am  doomed  to  draw  her  blood. 

Is  it  not  so  ?  interpret  it  for  me. 
Chorus,    May  it  be  thus ! — but  now  advise  thy  friends— 

Who  must  be  active — who  must  stand  and  wait 

The  plot  is  now  concerted.  Orestes,  like  a  traveller,  and  accompanied 
by  Pylades  his  friend,  is  ito  present  himself  at  the  palace  gate,  speaking 
in  the  Phocian  dialect  (to  which  comatry  Orestes  had  been  sent)  and 
pretending  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of  Orestes,  which  they  knew 
would  be  acceptable.  They  are  to  ask  for  the  queen  and  ^gisthus,  aud 
the  rest  are  to  follow.  The  Chorus  and  Clectra  are  to  stand  by  and 
speak  or  not  as  occasion  demands. 

Now  is  fate  busy  with  the  doomed  ones — their  time  is  come.  The 
strangers  stand  at  the  threshold,  and  ask  to  speak  with  some  one  having 
authority  in  the  house — some  woman,  or  better  some  man,  for  man  to 
man  can  speak  more  fearlessly.  (Is  not  Orestes  already  shrinking  from 
the  fearful  interview  with  his  mother  P)  The  Queen  herself  comes  to 
them,  assures  them  of  hospitable  reception,  and  bids  them  speak  then: 
errand.  The  news  is  told.  Orestes,  say  they,  is  dead,  and  if  you  wish 
to  bury  him,  we  have  the  urn  with  his  remains  at  home,  which  you  can 
send  for  if  you  please.  Electra  puts  on  excessive  grief — ClytSBmnestra 
triumphs — the  nurse,  who  has  tended  him  when  an  infant,  takes  up  a 
right  nursely  waiting,  and  goes  to  fetch  her  '  pest  of  a  master  *  by  the 
queen's  orders.  '  How  did  she  say  he  must  come,  attended,  or  alone  P* 
ask  the  crafty  Chorus.  '  Attended,*  replies  the  old  woman.  They 
reverse  the  order — '  Tell  him  to  come  alone  ;*  and  give  her  the  reason. 
A  solemn  prayer  from  the  Chorus  follows  ;  and  iEgisthus  appears,  wear- 
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ing  outward  semblance  of  deceut  grief  and  surprise,  but  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  message.  '  Turn  in  then/  says  the  nurse,  '  and  speak  with 
the  gentlemen  yourself.*  He  goes,  and  the  moment  of  suspense  is 
arrived. 

Chroma.  O  Heaven !  what  shall  I  say  or  whence  begin, 
I'o  urge  these  doings  onward  by  my  prayers  I 
Or  when  shall  I  hare  done, 
If  my  good  will  is  measured  by  my  words  ? 
For  now  the  strife  of  bloody  steel 
Is  at  its  crisis :  either  now 
Will  sink  for  ever  down 
This  lordly  hoase;  or  light 
And  liberty  will  spring 
Henceforward  into  birth, 
And  all  the  old  prosperity  come  roand. 
Such  combat  doth  the  youthful  prince, 
Against  these  two  maintain, 
Their  sole  antagonist ; 
May  victory  be  his ! 

i^jTM^Aau.  (from  within)    Ah  me!  alas! 
Chorus.    Listen — again  ! 

How  goes  the  matter  ?  how  hath  fate  determined  ? 

For  us,  let  it  be  ours  to  stand  aside, 

That  we  may  be  guiltless,  be  it  either  way ; 

For  this  one  struggle  shall  decide  the  whole. 

Enter  a  servant  stampiny  and  hoteling. 

Woe,  woe,  woe,  woe !  My  master  is  no  more ! 

Woe,  woe  again !  jEgisthus  hath  been  slain ! 

Open  the  gates  into  the  women's  chambers — 

Come,  come, — we  want  a  hand  both  prompt  and  strong — 

I  do  not  mean  to  help  the  one  that's  gone — 

Of  course  not — why,  ye  do  not  move — 

I  speak  to  persons  deaf,  or  slumbering — 

Where  is  the  queen  ?  what  doth  she  ?  for  her  life 

Hangs  on  a  tliread — ^justice  is  near  her  neck. 
Enter  Clytamnettra.    How  now?  what  clamour  rises  in  the  house' 
Servant,    Lady,  the  dead  are  slaying  them  that  live. 
Clytcemnestra*    Alas !  1  know  thy  meaning  through  thy  riddle. 

Craft,  which  ourselves  employed,  hath  caught  ourselves. 

Give  me  an  axe — we  will  resist  to  death : 

One  struggle,  and  we  conquer  or  we  yield : 

For  to  such  evil  choice  affairs  have  come. 
Orettet,  (entering  wildly.)    Thee  too  I  seek— for  him^  enough 

r  is  done. 
Clytamneitra.    Alas!  then  hast  thou  died,  my  lord  and  love  ? 
Orettei,    I^ovest  thy  lord  }  Then  lie  in  the  same  tomb — 

Thy  marriage-faith  will  then  at  least  be  safe. 
Cliftamnettra.     Withold,  my  S4>n — Revere  this  naked  breast — 

Here  thou  hast  lain,  and  breathing  in  sweet  sleep 

Drawn  with  thy  toothless  gums  thine  infant  food. 
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Omiet.    Pylades,  shall  I  jfield  ?-^hall  I  not  t]Mj  her  ? 
Pyladet.    Where  then  are  all  the  ikithfol  oracles 
Spoken  from  holy  shrines?  where  the  firm  oaths? 
Let  all  be  adverse,  but  the  gods  thy  friends. 
Oreatet,    Thoa  hast  prerailed — thon  counsellest  me  well. 
Here,  (to  the  queen)  follow  me— I'll  slay  thee  by  his  side. 
For  thou  didst  judge  him  worthier  than  my  father  | 
Sleep  then  with  him  in  death,  since  thou  dost  loTe  him. 
And  hatest  him  who  should  have  had  thy  love. 
Clyttenuiettra.    I  brought  thee  up, — life  at  thy  hands  I  crave. 
Orettet,    Shalt  thou,  who  slew'st  my  father,  live  with  me  ? 
Clyt^tnmeMtra.    'Twas  stern  Necessity  compelled  the  deed. 
Orettet,    And  that  Necessity  hath  bred  this  new  one. 
Clffttemnestra.    Fearest  thou  not  thy  parent's  curse,  my  child  ? 
Orettes.    That  parent  thrust  me  wildly  from  my  home. 

Clyteemnettra.    Thou  hast  determined  then  to  slay  thy  mother. 
Orettea.    'Tis  thine  own  crime,  not  I,  will  be  thy  death. 
Clyt<gmne8tra.    Beware  the  angry  furies  which  shall  haunt  thee 

On  mine  account. 
Orestes,    And,  if  I  spare  thy  life 

Will  not  the  same  pursue  me,  from  my  father  ? 
Clytamnestra,    To  my  entreaties  thou  art  deaf  as  stone. 
Orestes,    Yes,  for  my  father's  murder  pricks  me  on, 
Clyttgmnestra.    Ah  me !  this  is  the  snake  I  bore  and  nourished, 

Too  true  a  prophet  was  my  dream  last  night 
Orestes,    Enough — thou  killedst  him  thou  shouldst  have  loved, 

And  thou  must  suffer  like  unnatural  death. 

[He  goes  out  driving  her  btfore  Atin.] 

Thus  ends  this  terrible  scene — but  the  chief  power  and  terror  of  the  play 
is  yet  to  come.  Let  not  the  reader  or  spectator  think  that  Justice  has 
done  her  work,  or  that  the  matricide  will  go  free.  Slowly  and  fearfully 
does  the  mist  of  madness  begin  to  creep  over  his  mind,  from  the  moment 
of  his  mothers  death.  The  angry  Furies  whom  she  threatens  are  not 
forgetful  of  their  work.  We  know  no  passage  in  ancient  or  modem 
Poetry  so  masterly  and  so  awful  in  effect  as  that  which  concludes  this 
play.  Driven  by  destiny  into  the  inextricable  nets  of  crime,  the  devoted 
of  Heaven  to  his  work,  but  tlie  criminal  in  and  by  means  of  that  work, 
Orestes  was  the  very  person  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  drama 
delighted  to  pourtray.  By  such  a  portrait,  all  the  deep  questions  of 
foreknowledge,  freewill  and  fate  were  stirred  in  the  breast :  all  the  sympa- 
thies powerfully  excited — and  the  supernatural  brought  into  action  in  its 
most  awful  phase — that  of  a  power  on  the  moral  feelings.  Here  follows 
the  scene  of  which  we  speak : 

(The  Chorus  singjlrsi  a  song  full  of  wild  forebodings,  and  earnest 
prayers  for  Ihe  ultimate  safety  of  Orestes,  who  hath  done  great 
things,  but  dreadful.) 

Orestes,    Behold  the  pair,  the  rulers  of  this  land, 
And  parricidal  wasters  of  mine  house. 
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Ifajesty  dothtd  them  while  they  held  the  throne^ — 
In  death  they  are  united — ^their  pledged  faith 
Remains  —they  pledged  destruction  to  my  sire, 
And  joint  destraction  to  themselves — 'tis  done. 
Behold  here  also,  ye  my  witnesses, 
This  fatal  garment,  within  which  enwrapped, 
Boand  hand  and  foot,  my  royal  father  died. 
IProducing  the  robe  which  Clyttnmettra  had  pwi  ovtr  Agtnmemmom  m  the  htOL] 
There,  stretch  it  oat — stand  round  it  and  display 
This  human  net,  that  the  great  Sire  may  see, — 
Not  my  sire,  hot  the  Sun,  whose  piercing  eye 
Beholds  all  this, — ^my  mother's  work  impure— 
That  he  may  he  my  witness,  that  with  right 
I  hare  sought  out  and  wrought  my  mother's  fall — 
Her  paramour's,  I  count  not — he  hath  died 
A  shameless  caitiflTs  death.    But  she,  who  plotted 
For  her  own  husband  such  a  toil  as  this. 
Who  loved  her  children  only  when  she  bore  them, 
But  after,  loathed  them,  changed  to  enemies ; 
What  thinkest  thou  ?    Was  she  some  monster  fierce 
That  might  corrupt  by  contact,  without  wound. 
So  savage  was  her  nature  and  so  dark  ? 

[TWiitii^  to  the  robe.} 
What  may  I  name  it  best  ?    Some  hunting  net. 
Some  shroud  to  wrap  the  dead — some  bathing  dress, — 
Nay,  'tis  a  toil,  a  maze,  a  labyrinth, 
A  snare  to  catch  the  feet — such  as  some  thief 
Who  lives  by  way-side  plunder,  would  employ. 
And  it  should  minister  to  deeds  of  blood, 
And  feed  his  hot  desire.    Such  bad  device 
Be  far  from  where  I  dwell;  nay,  first 
I  would  be  curst  to  hopeless  barrenness. 
Chorut,    Alas !  dire  deeds  are  these ! 

The  king  was  miserably  slain — 
But  we  may  see 
The  poor  survivor  hurried  fast  away 
In  mental  agonies. 
Oreitee.    Did  she  the  deed  or  not?    Here  is  my  witness. 
This  garment— here  ^gisthus'  iword  drew  blood — 
The  stain  is  dried  and  clotted  with  long  standing, 
But  ye  may  see  where  the  rich  tints  are  gone. 
Yielding  to  rusty  blooddrops — a  brave  thrust 
Was  that — thou  didst  it  nobly,  poor  iGgisthns! 
Methinks,  this  parricidal  robe  beholding, 
I  must  bewail  the  miseries  of  our  race. 
Clothed  as  I  am  with  these  polluted  ensigns 
Of  an  unenvied  triumph. 
Chorus.    Varied  is  human  life — 

Not  long  can  happiness  prevail — 
But  we  may  see 
One  trouble  pressing  on  the  present  hour — 
Another,  close  at  hand. 
Orettes,    Aye,  4Uid  another,  and  another  yet^ — 
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Who  knows  where  they  will  end  ?  I  feel  me  borae, 

As  by  fierce  steeds,  oat  of  my  measored  course : 

I  cannot  rale  my  thoughts — they  hony  me 

Whither  I  know  not — fear  sits  at  my  heart — 

Too  ready  to  respond  with  shriek  and  dance, 

To  the  fierce  wrath  withoaL    Bat  while  I  yet 

Speak  within  reason,  I  proclaim  to  ye,    • 

My  friends — that  I  am  strong  in  innocence. 

That  I  haTe  slain  my  mother  with  jast  cause, 

That  parricidal  spot,  hated  of  Heaven. 

And  I  allege  that  he  who  charmed  me  on 

To  this  bold  deed,  and  is  the  chief  in  fault, 

Is  the  Oracular  God  at  Delphi's  shrine, 

Who  gave  me  to  belicTe  that  doing  this, 

I  should  be  free  from  blame : — What  ills  he  threatened 

If  I  obeyed  not,  'tis  not  mine  to  tell, 

Nor  yours  to  guess. 

Therefore  to  his  shrine 

Will  I  betake  me :  there  sit  suppliant, 

With  these,  a  suppliant's  tokens ;  at  his  fire 

Which  ever  bums,  purge  off  this  kindred  blood. 

For  so  he  ordered — be  ye  witnesses, 

All  ye  of  Argos,  how  these  ancient  ills 

By  me  have  righted  been :  and  now  I  fly, 

An  exile  from  my  home,  leaving  the  fame 

Of  a  base  matricide,  alive  or  dead. 
Chonu,    Thou  hast  well  done :  call  not  such  evil  words 

Over  thyself— for  thou  hast  set  us  f^ee 

And  all  thy  country  men, — having  cut  ddwn 

The  towering  insult  of  these  monsters  twain. 
OretteM,    Ah !  ah !  I  see  them — they  are  goigon-eyed. 

Clad  in  black  robes, — with  hair  tangled  in  knots 

Of  spotted  serpents — I  will  stay  no  longer. 
Chonu,    What  fancies  turn  thy  brain  ?    Dearest  of  all 

To  thine  avenged  father,  fear  thou  not 
OmteM,    These  are  no  fancies,  no  imagined  fiends — 

They  are  my  mother's  angry  hounds  of  wrath. 
Chonu,    The  blood  is  yet  unwashen  on  thine  hands — 

Tis  this  breeds  strange  disquiet  in  thy  brain. 
Orettei*    O,  king  Apollo !  there  are  more  in  sight! 

And  noisome  blood-drops  trickle  from  their  eyes. 
Chonu.    There  is  a  shrine  which  will  acquit  thee  safe 

From  all  these  ills:  Apollo  is  thy  friend. 

OreMtet.    Ye  cannot  see  them — but  I  see  them  well — 
I  am  driven  hence — and  I  can  stay  no  more. 

[he  nuhei  out,  as  one  fmnued.} 

Chonu,    Good  speed  go  with  thee,  and  the  god 
Who  is  thy  guardian,  keep  thee  safe 
In  all  thy  fkted  trials. 

Thus  the  third  tempest  now  hath  burst 
Of  family  destiny 
Over  these  kingly  roofs. 
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First  the  dread  banquet  of  strange  flesh, 
Even  his  own,  and  all  the  ills 

Which  poor  Thyestes  bore. 
Then  the  base  death  which  overtook 
Our  victor  lord,  the  hero-king, 

Who  led  the  Greeks  to  war. 
And  now  a  third  fell  stroke  hath  fall'D, 
For  ruin,  or  for  rescue  sent. 

For  it  is  jret  in  doubt. 

O,  when  and  where  will  the  great  storm  of  woes 

Sink  finally  to  blest  repose  ? 

[7^  $cene  clotet. 

The  remaining  play,  the  Eumenides  or  Furies,  may  be  dismissed  with 
a  brief  notice.  Its  interest  to  the  Athenians,  as  will  be  seen,  was  chiefly 
political. 

The  scene  opens  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  Orestes  is  sitting 
on  the  central  altar  as  his  sanctuary.  The  Furies  are  lying  round,  sleep- 
ing, wearied  with  their  pursuit.  Hermes,  by  command  of  Apollo, 
conveys  Orestes  to  Athens,  there  to  take  bis  trial  for  the  murder  under 
the  arbitration  of  Athena.  The  ghost  of  Clytsemnestra  rises,  and  awakens 
the  Furies.  '  Your  victim  is  gone — awake — pursue.*  They  arc  driven 
out  of  the  temple  by  Apollo. 

The  scene  meantime  changes  to  Atliens :  and  Orestes  is  brought  to 
trial  by  the  court  of  Areopagus,  then  first  constituted  as  a  tribunal  of 
murder  by  the  tutelary  goddess.  The  judges  are  appointed :  the  forms 
are  gone  through — the  votes  for  condemnation  and  acquittal  are  equal. 
Athena,  as  president,  gives  her  casting  vote  for  Orestes.  The  Furies  are 
at  first  angry  and  disappointed — ^but  by  degrees  being  soothed,  and 
having  a  temple  promised  them,  they  are  conducted  in  peace  to  their 
destined  place  of  honour  on  the  acropolis.  Orestes  departs,  purified  and 
pardoned,  to  rule  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  woes  of  his  house  are  at 
an  end. 

Now  all  this  had,  as  we  have  hinted,  a  political  bearing.  At  the  time 
when  '  the  Eumenides  *  was  written  and  acted,  violent  attacks  had  been 
made  on  the  authority  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Areopagus — the  firtf 
criminal  court  in  Athens — venerable  from  immemorial  usage,  from  its 
strict  and  simple  proceedings,  and  its  unimpeachable  integrity  of  judg- 
ment. These  attacks  were  headed  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  famous 
Pericles :  to  whose  party,  from  birth  most  probably,  but  certainly  from 
education  and  disposition,  ^schylus  was  strongly  opposed.  '  The 
Eumenides'  was  written  to  produce  a  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Areopagus — ascribing  its  foundation  as  a  court  to  their  patron  goddess, 
and  making  her  predict  the  eternity  of  its  duration,  and  commend  it  to 
the  safe  keeping  of  her  people. 

Thus  oiu"  readers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  another  n)eci- 
men  of  Grecian  dramatic  art,  which  derives  its  interest  not  from  ancient 
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mythologies  and  supernatural  actors,  but  from  the  destinies  of  one  family, 
wrought  out  by  individual  passions,  but  tending  towards  one  fulfilment. 
They  will  from  the  chapters  already  in  their  possession  be  able  to  see 
how  entirely  different  a  thing  Grecian  dramatic  interest  is,  from  that 
which  would  now  engage  the  sympathies  of  an  audience.  They  will  see 
how  insulated  the  Greek  drama  stands — and  (we  would  hope)  how  beau- 
tiful it  is  in  that  its  position. 

Our  next  chapter  will  bring  before  them  the  story  of  GBdipus,  as 
contained  in  three  plays  of  Sophocles. 


ERRATA  IN  CHAPTER  VII. 

P.  494,  line  4   fhmi  bottom,  for  CegitUias  read  JBgi$tkit$, 

.^  490,  line  12  from  top,       for  Beetes  read  Ore$Ut. 

.w.  do.   MM   13  «M>>^.w«>,»%v.^    for  resemblance,  read  iemhlanc* 

»M>t  499,  Mw>     3  mM>M^w<i»,»Kt>Mk    fot  eTU  read  toil. 

MM  do.  M«*  11  from  bottom,  for  This  read  Sia, 

•«.  500,  «««  16  from  top,       for  oomes  unto  read  cowUm. 

MM  do.    MM  16  from  bottom,  for  Zeus  read  He. 

MM  do.   MM  13  M»ii.»«»M.MMw     for  shc  read  he. 

MM  501,  .M.  14  MMM^MMMMMx     for  spcalc  read  wear- 

MM  602,  MM    9  from  end,      for  repine  read  r^oice, 

t^  In  eonaeqnenoe  of  the  absence  of  the  Author,  the  sheets  of  Chi^rter  VII.  wen  not  able  to  bo 
submitted  Co  his  final  oorrection. 
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In  the  deep  summer  thou  dost  sink  to  slumber; 

Thou  liest  down  to  thine  eternal  rest ; 
Thou  goest  hence  to  join  that  happj  number 

Who,  pure  like  thee,  like  thee  are  ever  blest. 

Go,  loFed-one !  to  the  bosom  of  thy  mother, 
Meet  there  the  smile  in  infancy  thy  own ; 

Meet  there  thy  infant  sister  and  thy  brother, 
Knowing  in  heaven  whom  thou  on  earth  hast  known. 

Yet  quit  us  not  for  ever,  oft  descending 
Visit  thy  native  haunts,  these  walks,  these  flowers; 

Come  with  thy  mother,  some  blest  moments  spending, 
As  God  himself  walked  once  in  Eden's  bowers. 

For  thou  art  now  more  like  thy  Maker,  holy, 
Now  that  frail  form  has  perished,  thou  art  now, 

Above  these  haunts  of  mortal  melancholy, 
A  thing  of  light,  with  love-encircled  brow. 

Love,  and  pure  joy  attend  thee — thou  dost  gather 
Flowers  in  the  fields  of  Paradise — thou  art 

Where  goodness  dwells  with  the  eternal  Father, 
Of  Love  and  Joy  eternally  a  part. 

We  do  not  weep — wc  would  not  bring  thee  hither — 
We  would  not  wrong  thee — happiness  is  thine ! 

For  looking  on  all  earthly  flowers  that  wither, 
We  learn  the  lore  that  fits  us  to  resign ! 

A  name  hast  thou  bequeathed  us,  and  a  vision ; 

And  thoughts  that  ever  more  will  on  thee  dwell : 
And  hopes  Uiat  onward  speed  to  realms  el^tian, 

Blent  with  regrets,  and  many  a  fond  farewell ! 

D    4 
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Means  and  Ends :  or  Set f- training ,  By  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  Aathor  of 
Redwood,  Hope  Leslie,  Poor  Rich  Man,  &c.  (Reprinted  horn  the 
American  edition.)     London:  Tilu     Small  8vo.  pp.  273. 

We  are  no  friends  to  national  prejudices;  but  we  must  candidly  confcM 
that  we  never  felt  so  thankful  for  our  English  birth,  and  the  frame  of 
society  as  established  in  our  own  country,  as  after  rising  from  this  woik. 
Mrs.  Sedgwick  has  in  it  given  her  young  country-women  advice  as  to 
their  duties  consequent  on  the  state  of  American  society.  Why  it  should 
have  been  reprinted  in  London  we  arc  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess :  for  anj" 
thing  more  utterly  inapplicable  to  young  females  in  this  land  (except  lo 
far  as  a  few  moral  and  physical  commonplaces,  which  every  book  of  the 
sort  must  contain,  are  concerned)  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

We  have  one  reason  however  to  be  thankful  for  the  book :  and  that  is, 
that  it  has  given  us  accounts  of  American  life,  written  in  sober  sadness  hf 
a  native,  which,  if  set  down  by  a  foreigner  in  burlesque^  would  scaitelV 
meet  with  belief.     We  shall  justify  our  assertion  by  a  quotation : 

Will  you,  mv  jroung  friends,  go  with  me  to  two  houses,  a  short  distance  tnm 
a  certain  lovely  village  ?  I'hey  are  separated  by  a  small  orchard.  Tbej  aie 
both  placed  low  down  c»n  the  dechvity  of  a  gentlv  sloping  hilJ,  with  gardens 
behind  them,  a  little  enclosure  in  fnmt,  and  a  by-road,  nearly  grass  gitiwa, 
intervening  between  them  and  a  bit  of  meadow  that  borders  the  river,  whid 
slowly  wanders  away  through  the  richest  and  loveliest  grounds  in  our  coontiT. 

This  gate  is  swinging  open ;  so  we  will  first  go  in  here.  Hold  up  vow 
dresses,  we  roust  go  round  through  the  grass,  for  ^  the  boys"  (as  Mrs.  Doouttk 
calls  her  scape-graces)  have  left  the  wheelbarrow  in  the  path. 

*<Good  morning,  Mrs.  Doolittle.  You  are  an  enviable  woman,  with  this 
river  and  these  beautiful  meadows  always  before  your  eves.'' 

•«  Oh,  ma'am,  I  never  look  out  of  doors.  Walk  in,  ladies.  I'm  afraid  voa 
can't  find  a  place  fit  to  sit  down.  I'm  somehow  behindhand  this  momuiff. 
I  have  ROt  dreadful  uneasy  feelings  in  my  head,  and  side,  and  back,  and  lul 
over.  I  never  enjoy  but  poor  health,  you  know,  ma'am."  Meanwhile  she  has 
tossed  on  a  cap  over  her  tangled,  linty  hair,  and  is  "  sweeping  up,"  and  I  hafv 
declined  a  seat,  and  taking  my  stand  in  the  doorway,  where,  besides  indnlging 
my  prejudice  in  favour  of  pure  air,  I  can  survey  both  rooms.  *'  Jefferson  "  cob- 
tinues  Mrs.  Doolittle, "  has  not  been  well,  and  Cicero  is  complaining,  and'Anav 
Matildy  caught  her  foot  in  a  rip  of  her  frock,  and  fell  down  stairs  last  night  I 
and  mv  children  are  dreadful  apt  to  meet  with  accidents,  besides  being  dckh. 
Now  there's  Mrs.  James,  my  next  neighbour,  never  meets  with  any  trouble,  waA 
her  children  are  always  healthy,  but  some  people  are  bom,  as  it  were  with 
silver  spoons  in  their  mouths.  I  should  not  be  so  at  sixes  and  sevens  if  I  was 
as  well  off  as  some  folks." 

Even  this  slovenlv,  shiftless,  and  most  thoroughly  wuducated  woman  is 
ashamed  of  her  disorderliness.  I  never  saw  an  American  woman  so  low  as  not 
to  be  mortified  by  an  exposure  of  her  slovenly  housekeeping.  While  Mrs.  Doo- 
little  is  making  her  lamentations,  let  us  see  what  she  calls  being  at  "  sixes  and 
sevens." 
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There  are  two  apartments  and  a  lofL  One  is  a  bedroom,  the  other  is  used 
for  all  domestic  purposes.  It  is  obrious,  that  with  a  husband  and  four  children, 
Dame  Doolittle  could  only  maintain  neatness  by  industry,  and  the  most  exact 
habits.    She,  poor  woman,  has  neither. 

The  walls  are  stained  and  daubed  by  the  children's  dirty  hands,  and  the 
plaster  is  picked  out  in  sundry  places,  and  crumbling  away.  The  summer's 
sunbeams,  shining  there,  so  gladly  on  that  little  meadow,  are  beating  through 
the  dirty  panes  of  the  bedroom  window,  and  quickening  into  life  and  activity 
myriads  of  flies.  The  bed,  covered  by  a  filthy  quilt,  is  spread  up,  but  not  so  as 
to  conceal  the  dirty  sheet  (there  is  but  one !)  and  the  pillow-cases.  The  bed- 
tick  is  ripped,  and  the  feathers  are  scattered  over  the  room.  The  trundle-bed 
is  half  out.  Its  straw  bed  is  ripped  too,  and  the  boys  seem  to  have  been  amns- 
ing  themselves  with  drawing  out  the  straw,  and  have  left  their  bedclothes  in 
such  a  tangle,  that  it  would  seem  that  wild  horses,  instead  of  young  mortals, 
had  been  there. 

Half  way  between  the  bed  and  the  window  stands  a  bureau,  hacked  by  the 
boys'  penknives.  The  drawers  are  half  open,  a  string  hanging  out  of  one,  and 
the  end  of  something  out  of  another,  and  the  clean  and  dirty  clothes  stirred  in 
together. 

On  the  bureau  is  a  book,  that,  from  its  size,  I  infer,  is  a  Bible.  The  covers 
and  title-page  are  gone.  Beside  it  are  two  japanned  lamps  stained  with  oil, 
and  the  wick  of  one  pendent  over  the  bureau. 

It  is  the  month  of  flowers;  and  Nature,  too  strong  even  for  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
has  induced  her  to  pick  a  bunch  of  peonies,  which  she  has  placed  in  a  broken 
black  earthen  teapot  on  the  bureau.  Miss  "  Anny  Matildy,"  in  roite  of  her 
recent  lameness,  has  clambered  into  a  chair  beside  the  bureau,  ana  is  pouring 
the  water  out  of  the  spout  of  the  teapot,  and  drawing  figures  with  her  finger; 

geometrical,  for  aught  I  know,  fur  they  look  to  me  very  strange  and  incompre- 
ensible.    Her  education  is  going  on  ! 

If,  my  young  friends,  you  are  not  too  much  disgusted  to  proceed,  let  us  take  a 
survey  of  the  outer  room.  In  one  comer  there  is  an  unmade  bed — an  unmade 
bed  in  a  room  where  cooking  and  eating  are  to  be  done !  There  are  two  tables; 
one  is  minus  a  leg,  but  supported  by  a  stick.  The  other  is  reserved  for  eating; 
but  what  lessons  must  the  children  be  learning,  who  take  t^eir  meals  from  that 
stained,  uncleanable  table  ? 

Between  the  tables  is  a  projecting  cupboard  with  doors,  or  rather  with  one 
hanging  by  a  single  hinge.  The  other  door  has  long  since  disappeared.  Mrs. 
Doolitue  guesses  **  the  boys  hooked  it  to  put  on  their  sleds  last  winter."  Tin 
and  earthenware,  knives  and  spoons,  are  huddled  on  the  shelves  without  order ; 
clean  and  dirty  plates,  side  by  side.  Here  a  broken  mug  with  milk,  and  there 
a  tea-cup  with  molasses,  both  with  flies  buzzing  around,  or  floating  (poor  navi- 
gators !)  on  their  surfaces.  I'he  sugar  bowl  is  uncovered,  and  the  impress  of  the 
children's  fingers  is  on  the  sugar.  On  the  lower  shelf  there  is  a  broken  earthen 
pan,  with  a  motley  mass  of  cold  food,  consisting  of  pork,  fresh  meat,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  cabbage.  Beside  this  frightful  compound  is  a  plate  with  a  daub 
of  butter,  in  which  three  or  four  luckless  flies  have  been  caught,  and  beside  that, 
another  with  broken  bread  and  bits  of  cheese.  There  are  no  pans  of  milk  (as 
you  sometimes  see)  catching  the  floating  dirt.  You  would  hanlly  expect  such 
productive  property  as  a  cow  attached  to  the  Doolittle  establishment;  but, 
rather,  that  the  children  should  be  sent  twice  a  day  to  beg  **  a  little  skim-milk'' 
of  long-suffering  neighbours. 

Dare  you  explore  the  upper  shelves  of  the  cupboard?  There  you  will  find  a 
variety  of  roots  and  herbs,  dried  for  sickness.  Yon  must  guess  their  names,  for 
they  are  all  stuffed  in  together,  with  strings  of  dried  apples,  bits  of  dried  pump- 
kin, broken  saucers  of  mixed  seeds,  old  phials  of  medicine,  rolls  of  salve,  a  box 
of  pilli,  mixed  too,  a  hunk  of  tobacco,  a  roll  of  patch-work,  broken  plates  that 
never  can  be  mended,  and  unsoldered  tin  that  never  will  be ! 

Cast  your  eye  over  the  mantelpiece,  covered  with  blackened,  dogs-eared  books, 
a  torn  almanac,  a  pipe,  a  snuff-box,  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  a  dirty  fine- 
toothed  comb,  and  a  half-eaten  apple ! 

I  spare  you  an  inventory  of  hoopless  tubs,  bottomless  chairs,  leaky  pails,  &c., 
&c.,  for  I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  my  young  friends,  upon  this  revolting 
picture,  and  I  will  only  ask  you  to  stay  for  its  moral.    You  see  all  this  destruc- 
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Hon,  diicomfort,  and  unthiift,  is  imputable  to  Mrs.  Doolittle.  There  it  ao 
extremity  of  poverty  in  her  case.  Sne  is  suffering  the  conseqneooes  of  her 
bringing  up  under  a  mother,  the  prototype  of  herself ;  and  Miss  *^  Annj  Matildy" 
bids  fair  to  repeat  the  same  scene  to  the  next  generation.  No  wonder  Dame 
Doolittle  is  pursued  by  ill  luck;  no  wonder  that  her  children  are  **6naMd 
sickly,"  bred  amidst  filth  and  impure  air,  and  fed  on  such  messes  as  we  hare 
seen  in  her  cupboard. 

But  now  for  a  contrast  Go  with  me  to  Mrs.  James's,  the  Doolittle^  ^*  Imdof" 
neighbour.  Take  care  and  shut  the  gate  behind  you,  girls,  lest  some  daman 
should  be  done  to  Mrs.  James's  pretty  yard,  **  Ah,  Lucy,  how  are  you  ?  Is 
this  your  work,  planting  these  rose-bushes  and  snow-berries?  and  ob,  what  a 
beautiful  honeysuckle !" 

''  I  take  care  of  them,"  replied  a  bright  little  girl  who  was  sitting,  shelling 
early  peas,  under  the  shadow  of  a  maple,  which,  growing  outside  the  yard, 
threw  a  deep  shadow  over  one  angle  of  it ;  *'  my  father  planted  them  for  me. 
You  know  the  damask  rose,  ma'am  ?  that  is  mother's.  She  had  it  planted  there 
forever  ago,  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  she  sets  almost  as  much  by  it  as  hf  EUea 
and  me."  Ellen  is  her  little  sister,  and  is  reciting  her  Sunday's  lesson  to  Lucy. 
Their  education  is  going  on  too !  ^  Good  morning,  Mrs.  James.'*  **  Good 
morning,  m\'am ;  you're  looking  for  the  scraper,  ladies  ?  there  it  is,  and  here 
is  the  mat"    pp.  83-88. 

If  Mrs.  Sedgwick's  chapters  on  "  Manners'*  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
deficiencies  on  this  score  among  our  Transatlantic  neighbours,  we  feir 
their  favourite  maxim,  '  one  man  is  as  good  as  another^*'  must  be 
changed  into  "  One  man  is  as  had  as  another."  We  had  intended  to  quote 
one  sentence  respecting  a  prevalent  American  practice,  but  on  a  second 
reading,  we  have  determined  to  spare  our  readers  the  disgust  which  it 
would  give  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  ladies  of  America  are  cau- 
tioned against  the  indulgence  of  the  habit ! ! 

We  must  again  repeat  our  surprise  that  this  very  silly  book  should 
have  been  reprinted  in  England,  at  a  time  like  (his,  when  we  hope  our 
own  females  are  thinking  of  and  studying  acquirements  of  a  far  higher 
order  and  more  lasting  benefit. 


The  Women  of  England :  their  Social  Duties,  and  Domestic  HabiU^ 
By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  '  the  Poetry  of  Life,'  &c.  &c.  The  Fifth 
Edition.     Fisher  &  Co.  London  and  Paris.     8vo.  pp.  366. 

We  have  been  led  to  notice  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  partly  from  its 
own  claims,  and  partly  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  book  which  we  have  re- 
viewed above.  We  have  here,  the  sensible  and  feeling  adnce  of  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  who  knows  well  the  depths  of  the  female  heart  (and  wlut 
depths  were  ever  so  deep  as  those  ?)  and  can  stir  them  at  her  will.  Mrs* 
Ellis  takes  rather  a  melancholy,  and  we  would  hope  not  quite  a  fair  view 
of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  female  character  in  England.  It  may 
have  been  perhaps  her  lot  to  have  been  at  one  time  or  other^  associated 
with  societies  which  impressed  upon  her  the  fears  and  regrets  to  which  she 
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has  given  utterance.  Still  we  would  not  say  that  ber  charges  are  entirely 
unfounded  :  but  would  hope  that  they  are  not  true  to  the  extent  which 
she  supposes,  and  even  where  they  are,  that  there  may  be  deeper  influ- 
ences counteracting  the  baneful  work.  The  subject  is  a  most  important 
one — and  the  authoress  has  well  laid  open  the  vast  power  for  good  or 
evil  which  is  entrusted  to  the  women  of  England :  entering  powerfully 
into  the  springs  and  motives  of  action  which  prevail  among  men,  and 
showing  how  much  of  them  may  be  traced  to  home  influence  ;  and  how 
much  the  better  feelings^  moral  and  religious,  are  kept  in  action  and 
vigour  by  the  refreshment  derived  from  the  purity  and  clear-sighteduesa 
of  the  female  conscience.  '  W  then,  (and  the  words  are  not  profaned 
by  this  use  of  them)  '  the  light  that  is  in  us  be  darkness,  how  great  will 
be  that  darkness ! '  If  the  fountain  to  which  we  turn  to  refresh  out 
spirits,  wearied  by  the  eternal  crowding  and  crushing  for  advancement 
in  which  we  are  mingled  abroad,  be  dried  up,  or  what  is  worse,  poisoned, 
how  will  our  hearts  fail,  nay  our  lives  be  rendered  noxious  and  unprincipled  I 
To  drop  our  figure, — if  a  loathing  of  home-duties,  and  a  restless  craving 
for  excitement,  be  found  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  quiet  contented  purity, 
the  unostentatious  and  self-sacrificing  kindness,  of  the  English  female 
character,  we  shall  lose  with  these  qualities  our  strong  moral  sense,  our 
national  power  for  good ;  and  all  the  evil  which  is  at  work  among  us, 
will  gain  ground  and  finally  triumph.  We  give  one  or  two  extracts,  with 
the  sincere  hope  of  inducing  every  one  of  our  readers  to  purchase,  or  at 
least  peruse  carefully,  the  book  for  herself. 

When  we  meet  in  society  with  that  speechless,  inanimate,  ignorant,  and  use- 
less being  called  **  a  yonng  lady  just  come  from  school,"  it  is  thought  a  sufficient 
apology  for  all  her  deficiencies,  that  she  has,  poor  thing!  but  just  come  home 
from  school.  Thus  implying  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  domestic  usefulness, 
social  intercourse,  or  adaptation  to  circumstances,  can  be  expected  from  her 
until  she  has  had  time  to  learn  it. 

If,  dupng  the  four  or  five  years  spent  at  school,  she  had  been  establishing 
herself  upon  the  foundation  of  her  future  character,  and  learning  to  practice 
what  would  afterwards  be  the  business  of  her  life,  she  would,  when  her  educa- 
tion was  considered  as  complete,  be  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  perfection 
which  her  nature,  at  that  season  of  life,  would  admit  of.  This  is  what  she 
ought  to  be.  1  need  not  advert  to  what  she  is.  The  case  is  too  pitiful  to  justify 
any  farther  description.  The  popular  and  familiar  remark,  "  Poor  thing !  she 
has  just  come  home  from  school ;  what  can  you  expect  ?"  is  the  best  commentaxy 
I  can  ofier. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  between  the  training  of  the  intellect,  and 
that  of  the  moral  feelings,  of  more  serious  importance  than  any  we  have  yet 
considered. 

We  all  know  that  the  occupation  of  teaching,  as  it  relates  to  the  common 
branches  of  instruction,  is  one  of  such  herculean  labour,  that  few  persons  are 
found  equal  to  it  for  any  protracted  length  of  time ;  and  even  with  such,  it  is 
necessaiy  that  they  should  bend  their  minds  to  it  with  a  determined  effort,  and 
make  each  day  a  renewal  of  that  effort,  not  to  be  balQed  by  difficulties,  nor 
defeated  by  want  of  success.  We  all  know,  too,  what  it  is  to  the  learner  to  be 
dragged  on  day  by  day  through  the  dull  routine  of  exercises,  in  which  she  feeli 
no  particular  interest,  except  what  arises  from  getting  in  advance  of  her  fellows, 
obtaining  a  prize,  or  suffering  a  punishment.  We  all  can  remember  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school-room,  so  uncongenial  to  the  fresh  and  buoyant  spirits 
of  youth?-the  clatter  of  slates,  the  doll  point  oi  tlie  pencil,  and  the  white  cload 
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where  the  wrong  iSgare,  the  figure  that  would  prove  the  incomctneii  of  the 
whole,  had  eo  often  been  rabbed  out.  To  say  nothing  of  the  morning  lenoiii» 
before  the  dust  from  the  desks  and  the  floor  had  been  put  in  motion,  we  ail  can 
remember  the  afternoon  sensations  with  which  we  took  our  niaces,  perhi^t 
between  companions  the  most  unloved  bv  us  of  any  in  the  schooi ;  and  how, 
while  the  summer's  sun  was  shining  in  through  the  high  windows,  we  pored 
with  aching  head  over  some  dry  dull  words,  that  would  not  transmit  themielfci 
to  the  tablet  of  our  memories,  though  repeated  with  indefatigable  industry, 
repeated  until  thev  seemed  to  have  no  identity,  no  distinctness,  but  were  mingled 
with  the  universaJ  hum  and  buzz  of  the  close,  heated  room ;  where  the  heart,  if 
it  did  not  forget  itself  to  stone,  at  least  forgot  itself  to  sleeps  and  lost  all  power 
of  feeling  anything  but  weariness,  and  occasional  pining  for  relief.  Class  after 
class  were  then  called  up  from  this  hot-bed  of  intellect  The  tones  of  the 
teach er^s  roice,  though  not  always  the  most  musical,  might  easily  have  beea 
pricked  down  in  notes,  they  were  so  uniform  in  their  cadences  of  interrogatiMiy 
rejection,  and  reproof.  These,  blending  with  the  slow,  dull  answers  of  ths 
scholars,  and  occasionally  the  quick  guess  of  one  ambitious  to  attain  the  highest 
place,  all  mingled  with  the  general  monotony,  and  increased  the  stupor  thtt 
weighed  down  every  eye,  and  deadened  every  pulse. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  quick  children,  who  may  easily  be  made  fond  ol 
learning,  if  judiciously  treated ;  and  it  no  doubt  happens  to  all,  that  there  axe 
portions  of  their  daily  duty  not  absolutely  disagreeable ;  but  that  wearincM  is 
the  prevalent  sensation  both  with  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  is  a  fact  that  few 
will  attempt  to  deny;  nor  is  it  a  libel  upon  individuals  thus  engaged,  or  upoi 
human  nature  in  general,  that  it  should  be  so.  We  are  so  constituted  that  wt 
cannot  spend  aU  our  time  in  the  exercise  of  our  intellect,  without  absolute  paia, 
especially  while  young;  and  when,  in  after  life,  we  rise  with  exhausted  patience 
Arom  three  hours  of  writing  or  reading,  we  cannot  look  back  with  wonder  tbit 
at  school  we  suffered  se?ercly  from  the  labour  of  six. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  how  much  the  bodily  constitution  is  impaired 
by  this  incessant  application  to  study.  Philanthropical  means  are  devised  for 
relieving  the  young  student  as  much  as  possible,  by  varying  the  subjects  of 
attention,  and  allowing  short  intervals  of  bodily  exercise:  but  still  the  high« 
pressure  system  goes  on ;  and,  with  all  their  attainments  in  the  way  of  learning » 
few  of  the  young  ladies  who  return  home  after  a  highly-finished  education,  are 
possessed  of  health  and  energy  sufficient  to  make  use  of  their  attainments,  even 
if  they  occupied  a  field  more  suited  to  their  display. 

I  know  not  how  it  may  affect  others,  but  the  number  of  languid,  listless,  and 
inert  young  ladies,  who  now  recline  upon  our  sofas,  murmuring  and  repining  at 
every  claim  upon  their  personal  exertions,  is  to  me  a  truly  melancholy  spectacle, 
and  one  which  demands  the  attention  of  a  benevolent  and  enlightenea  public, 
even  more,  perhaps,  than  some  of  those  great  national  schemes  in  which  the 
people  and  the  government  are  alike  interested.  It  is  but  rarely  now  that  w« 
meet  with  a  really  healthy  woman;  and,  highly  as  intellectual  attainments 
may  be  prized,  I  think  all  will  allow  that  no  qualifications  can  be  of  mndi 
value  without  the  power  of  bringing  them  into  use. 

The  difference  I  would  point  out,  between  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  and 
that  of  the  moral  feelings  is  this.  It  has  so  pleased  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  our 
lives,  that  the  duties  he  has  laid  down  for  the  right  government  of  the  human 
family,  have  in  their  very  nature  something  that  expands  and  invigorates  the 
soul;  so  that  instead  of  being  weary  in  well-doing,  the  character  becomes 
strengthened,  the  energies  enlivened,  and  the  whole  sphere  of  capability 
enlarged. 

Who  has  not  felt,  after  a  long  conflict  between  duty  and  inclination,  when 
at  last  the  determination  has  been  formed,  and  duty  has  been  submitted  to,  not 
grudgingly,  but  from  very  love  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  alone  can  judge 
what  will  eventually  promote  the  good  of  his  weak,  erring,  and  short-flighted 
creatures — from  reverence  for  his  holy  laws,  and  from  gratitude  to  the  Saviour 
of  mankind ;  who  has  not  felt  a  sudden  impulse  of  thanksgiving  and  delight  as 
they  were  enabled  to  make  this  decision,  a  springing  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  soal 
Arom  the  low  cares  and  entanglements  of  this  world,  to  a  higher  and  purer  state 
of  existence,  where  the  motives  and  feelings  under  which  the  choice  has  been 
made,  will  be  appreciated  and  approved,  but  where  every  inducement  that  could 
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have  been  brought  forward  to  vindicate  a  different  choice,  would  have  been 
rejected  at  the  bar  of  eternal  justice  ? 

It  is  not  the  applause  of  man  that  can  reach  the  heart  under  such  circnin- 
stancea  No  human  eye  is  wished  for,  to  look  in  upon  our  self-denial,  or  to 
witness  the  sacrifice  we  make.  The  good  we  have  attempted  to  do  may  even 
fail  in  its  effect.  We  know  that  the  result  is  not  with  us,  but  with  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  and  who  has  left  us  in  possession  of  this  encouraging  assurance, 
Imumuch  at  ffedoit  unto  one  ofthete,  ye  doit  unJto  me.   pp.  79-83. 

Our  next  from  the  chapter  on  Conversation : 

The  talker  of  common-place  is  always  interested  in  the  weather,  which  forms 
an  all-sufficient  resource  when  other  subjects  faiL  One  would  think,  from  the 
frequency  with  which  the  individual  remarks  upon  the  rising  of  clouds,  and  the 
falling  of  rain,  she  was  perpetually  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  a  joumej. 
But  ihe  treats  the  seasons  with  the  same  respect,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of 
telling  the  fanner  who  is  silently  suffering  from  a  wet  harvest,  that  the  autumn 
has  been  unusuallv  unpropitious.  If  you  cough,  she  hopes  you  have  not  taken 
cold,  but  really  colds  are  extremely  prevalent.  If  you  bring  out  your  work,  she 
admires  both  your  industry  and  your  taste,  and  assures  you  that  rich  colours  are 
well  thrown  off  by  a  dark  ground.  If  books  are  the  subject  of  conversation,  die 
inquires  whether  you  have  read  one  that  has  just  had  a  twelvemonth's  run  of 
popularity.  She  thinks  that  authors  sometimes  go  a  little  too  far,  but  concludes 
with  what  appears  in  her  opinion  to  be  a  universal  case,  that  much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides.  From  \iodks  she  proceeds  to  authors ;  expatiates  upon  the 
imagination  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  strength  of  mind  possessed  bv  Hannah 
More;  and  deliberately  inquires  whether  you  do  not  agree  with  her  in  her 
sentiments  respecting  both.  Nay,  so  far  does  reality  exceed  imaginationthat  I 
once  heard  a  very  sweet  and  amiable  woman,  whose  desire  to  be  at  the  same 
time  both  edifying  and  agreeable,  somewhat  outran  her  originality  of  thought, 
exclaim,  in  one  of  those  pauses  incident  to  conversation — **  What  an  excellent 
book  the  Bible  is !"  Now,  there  is  no  gainsaying  such  an  assertion,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  impossible  to  assent  Conversation,  therefore,  always  flags 
where  common-place  exists,  because  it  elicits  nothing,  touches  no  answering 
ehord,  nor  conveys  any  other  idea  than  that  of  bare  sound,  to  the  ear  of  the 
reluctant  listener,    p.  130. 

Our  next,  (and  it  must  be  our  last)  is  from  a  truly  beautiful  passage 
respecting  the  duties  of  females  in  attendance  on  the  sick : 

There  is  no  appearance  of  coming  in  expressly  to  converse  with  him ;  but 
while  a  gentle  and  kind-hearted  woman  steals  with  noiseless  tread  about  the 
room,  arranging  every  article  of  comfort,  and  giving  to  the  whole  apartment  an 
air  of  refreshment  or  repose,  she  is  watching  every  indication  of  an  opening  for 
conversation,  that  may  beguile  the  lingering  hours  of  their  tediousness,  and 
lead  the  sufferer  to  forget  his  pain.  There  are  moments,  even  in  seasons  of 
sickness,  when  a  little  well-timed  pleasantry  is  far  from  being  unacceptable. 
She  watches  for  these,  and  turns  them  to  account,  by  going  just  so  far  in  her 
playfulness,  as  the  exhausted  frame  can  bear  without  injury.  When  sympathy 
is  called  for,  as  it  is  on  such  occasions  almost  unceasinffly,  she  yields  it  freely 
and  folly,  though  not  to  any  prolonged  extent,  as  regards  the  case  immediately 
under  her  care ;  but  continuing  the  same  tone  and  manner,  and  with  evidently 
the  same  feeling,  she  speaks  of  other  cases  of  suffering,  of  some  friend  or  neigh- 
bour ;  and  the  more  recent  and  immediate  the  instances,  the  more  likely  they 
will  be  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  patient  from  himself.  These  of  course  are  not 
brought  forward  with  anything  like  a  taunting  insinuation  that  the  patient  is 
not  worse  than  others,  but  simply  as  if  her  own  mind  was  full  of  the  impressions 
they  are  calculated  to  excite ;  and  by  these  means,  suiting  her  voice  and  her 
countenance  to  the  facts  she  is  relating,  she  invests  them  with  an  interest  which 
even  to  the  selfish  invalid  is  irresistible. 

Varying  with  every  change  in  the  temper  and  mood  of  the  patient,  her  con- 
versation assumes  every  variety  that  is  calculated  to  please,  always  subdued  and 
kept  under  by  such  delicate  touches  of  feeling,  such  intense  watchfulness,  and 
such  lively  sensibility,  that  the  faintest  shadow  cannot  pass  across  the  aching 
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Iirow,  nor  the  ilig^tcft  indicmtion  of  a  smile  acxoM  tbe  lipi,  but  it 
index  for  her  either  to  change  the  subject  of  her  discoaney  to  be  ailcBt,  or  to 
proceed.  There  is  along  with  all  this  a  kindness  in  her  ? oice  which  no  pea 
was  ever  so  eloquent  as  to  describe;  and  there  are  moments  of  appemlinfc  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  when  she  ponrs  forth  the  fnll  tide  of  her  afleetMu, 
in  language  that  prosperity  and  health  would  never  hare  tanght  her  how  to  ase. 

Bejond  these  seasons  of  intercourse,  however,  and  of  far  deeper  ▼mine,  are 
those  in  which  the  burdened  soul  of  him  who  feels  himself  to  be  nut  baiteiuBg 
to  the  confines  of  eternity,  will  sometimes  seek  a  human  ear  for  tbe  utterance  of 
its  anxieties  and  fears,  and  appeal  to  a  human  heart  for  counsel  in  its  hours  of 
need.  It  may  be  that  the  individual  has  never  been  accustomed  to  converse  on 
these  subjects — knows  not  how  to  begin — and  is  ashamed  to  condemn,  as  he 
feels  that  he  must  do,  tbe  whole  of  his  past  life.  Who  then,  but  the  friend  who 
has  been  near  him  in  all  his  recent  humiliations  and  trials,  who  has  shared 
them  both  to  her  very  utmost,  and  thus  obtained  his  confidence, — ^who  bat  his 
patient  and  untiring  nurse,  can  mark  and  understand  the  struggle  of  liis  feelings^ 
and  lead  them  forth  by  partial  anticipations,  so  gently  that  he  is  neither  pained 
nor  humbled  by  the  whole  confession  ? 

Perchance  it  is  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  fever  gives  him  strength,  aai 
darkness  hides  his  countenance,  and  he  hears  the  sweet  tones  of  that  enconragiag 
voice,  now  modulated  to  the  expression  of  a  sjmpathy  the  most  intense,  and  a 
love  that  many  waters  could  not  quench.  There  is  no  surprise  in  her  rejoinder, 
when  at  last  his  lips  have  spoken  what  he  could  not  utter  by  the  light  of  d^, 
but  a  few  simple  words,  more  like  those  of  recognition  of  what  she  had  knowa 
before,  and  of  what  it  is  the  lot  of  many  to  experience ;  and  then,  if  ever,  ii  tht 

golden  moment  when  the  power  to  speak  without  wounding,  and  yet  to  ^eak 
ome,  is  indeed  an  inestimable  gift.    pp.  158-161. 


Festus :  a  Poem,    London  :  Pickering.     8vo.  pp.  360. 

Whoever  the  author  of  this  Poem  may  be,  he  is  no  ordinary  man,  and 
has  written  no  ordinary  book.  ^11  Germany,  or  Pandemonium,  or  both, 
appear  to  be  let  loose  and  revelling  in  his  brain.  His  Poetry  is  wild, 
original,  and  powerful ;  Sbakspere*s  lover,  poet,  and  madman,  might  all 
meet  in  him.  To  such  an  one,  much  praise  and  much  censure,  will,  we 
hope,  not  come  amiss: — for  the  latter  he  will  certainly  get  from  most 
critics,  and  be  may  think  himself  happy  if  they  can  bring  themselves  to 
allow  him  the  former. 

Imprimis,  his  subject  is  very  ill  chosen,  on  many  accounts.  It  is  a 
repetition,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  Goethe's  Faust,  and  that,  of  the  most 
offensive  part  of  that  great  but  monstrous  poem.  When  a  German,  in 
his  powerful  and  to  us  unaccustomed  tongue,  introduces  the  Creator  and 
the  heavenly  Beings  into  his  dramatic  action,  much  of  the  incongruity  is, 
for  English  readers,  removed :  we  wonder  at  and  admire  even  common- 
place language,  for  it  sounds  loftily  and  goes  well :  but  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  see  in  plain  English,  the  same  thing  done :  it  shocks  at  first 
sight:  and  we  strongly  advise  Mr.  Festus  when  his  second  edition  is 
called  for,  to  strike  out  or  modify  (and  either  might  easily  be  done)  the 
scenes,  in  which  the  sacred  Persons  are  introduced. 

In  the  next  place,  the  characters  are  no  characters.  Festus  aays  very 
much  that  is  exceedingly  fine,  as  our  readers  will  presently  aee :  but  wc 
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defy  any  admirer  of  tbe  poem  to  give  him  an  identity^  or  piece  together 
the  incongruous  fragments  which  the  author  throws  before  us.  Lucifer 
again  is  a  very  strange  devil;  borrowed  more  from  Byron  than  Milton, 
but  rather  we  are  afraid  uniting  the  weak  parts  of  the  fictions  of  both. 
And  in  his  scene  of  the  Evening  Party,  though  considerable  powers  are 
shown,  and  many  most  beautiful  thoughts  and  lines  occur,  the  male 
characters  and  the  female  might,  each  among  themselves,  be  interchanged 
among  the  speeches  (we  have  tried  the  experiment)  without  in  any  way 
spoiling  the  effect. 

Again,  the  subject,  bad  as  it  is,  is  manifestly  too  strong  for  its  poet 
He  breaks  down  under  it.  The  conclusion  is  infinitely  clumsy.  The 
destruction  of  the  world  is  not  required  for  the  objects  of  the  Poem ;  it  is 
awkward  and  unexpected.  Every  allusion  to  it  might  be  left  out,  if  a 
few  changes  were  made,  for  which  the  Poem  would  be  the  better. 

We  would  not  be  understood,  however,  as  urging  these  faults  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  author's  powers.  He  appears  to  be  young :  his  Poem 
bears  the  impress  of  a  youthful  mind ;  of  a  mind  just  at  that  stage,  when 
having  found  the  use  of  all  its  tools,  it  tries  them  on  every  first  thing  that 
it  meets.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  sacred  to  the 
most  common,  there  is  is  not  a  subject  on  which  the  poet's  eye  has  not 
glanced  in  this  strange  Poem.  The  very  depths  of  the  human  soul  and 
divine  decrees — fate,  foreknowledge,  free  will — the  sciences — astronomy, 
chemistry,  geology — handicrafts  of  all  kinds, — viands  of  every  description 
—-churchyards  and  banquets,  this  world,  and  other  worlds,  all  things  that 
are,  and  many  things  that  are  not,  are  assembled  within  the  pages  of 
'  Festus.'  We  will  give  our  readers  some  tastes,  not  of  each  of  these, 
but  of  the  poet  s  mind  and  style.     Here  is  one  of  a  serious  mood : 

This  life  is  a  mystery. 

The  ?alue  of  a  thought  cannot  be  told ; 

But  it  is  clearly  worth  a  thousand  lives 

Like  many  men's.    And  yet  men  love  to  live 

An  if  mere  life  were  worth  their  living  for. 

What  bat  perdition  will  it  be  to  most  ? 

Life  is  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  round  of  blood : 

It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

The  coward  and  the  small  in  soul  scarce  do  live. 

One  generous  feeling ;  one  great  thought ;  one  deed 

Of  good,  ere  night,  would  make  life  longer  seem 

Than  if  each  year  might  number  a  thousand  days, 

Spent  as  is  this  by  nations  of  mankind. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most ;  feels  the  noblest ;  acts  the  best. 

And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  longest : 

Lives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do  some 

Whose  fat  blood  sleeps  as  it  slips  along  their  reins. 

Life  is  but  a  means  unto  an  end ;  that  end. 

Beginning,  mean  and  end  to  all  things— (tod. 

The  dead  have  all  the  glorv  of  the  world.  • 

Why  will  we  live  and  not  be  gloricius  } 

We'never  can  be  deathless.tilf  we  die. 

E  4 
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It  is  the  dead  win  battles.    And  the  breath 
Of  those  who  through  the  world  drive  like  a  wedge. 
Tearing  earth's  empires  op,  nears  death  so  close 
It  dims  his  well-worn  scythe.    But  no !  the  brare 
Die  never.    Being  deathless,  they  bat  change 
Their  country's  arms  for  more ;  their  country's  heart. 
Give  then  the  dead  their  due ;  it  is  they  who  saved  ui. 
The  rapid  and  the  deep;  the  fall,  the  gulph 
Have  likenesses  in  feeling  and  in  life. 
And  life,  so  varied,  hath  more  loveliness 
In  one  day  than  a  creeping  century 

Of  sameness.    But  youth  loves  and  lives  on  change  ,  ' 

Till  the  soul  sighs  for  sameness ;  which  at  last 
Becomes  variety  and  takes  its  place. 
Yet  some  will  last  to  die  out  thought  bv  thoaght, 
And  power  by  power,  and  limb  of  mind  by  limb, 
Like  lamps  upon  a  gay  device  of  glass, 
Till  all  of  soul  that  is 'left  be  dry  and.  dark ; 
Till  even  the  burden  of  some  ninety  years 
Hath  crashed  into  them  like  a  rock ;  shattered 
.  Their  system  as  if  ninety  suns  had  mshed 
To  ruin  earth :  or  heaven  had  rained  its  stars; 
Till  they  become,  like  scrolls,  unreadable 
Through  dust  and  mould;  can  they  be  cleaned  and  read  > 
Do  human  spirits  wax  and  wane  like  moons  ?     pp.  62,  63. 

Here  is  a  strange  interweaving  of  science  into  poetry :  reminding  us  c 
what  wc  once  heard  of, — a  system  of  strata  in  worsted- work. 

STUDENT. 

Here  is  music    Stay.    That  simple  melody 

Comes  on  the  heart  like  infant  innocence — 

Pure  feeling  pure ;  while  yet  the  new-bodied  soul 

Is  swinging  to  the  motion  of  the  heavens, 

And  scarce  hath  caught,  as  yet,  earth's  backening  course. 

FESTUS. 

The  heart  is  formed  as  earth  was — its  first  age 

Formless  and  void,  and  fit  but  for  itself; 

Then  feelings  half  alive,  just  organized. 

Come  next, — then  creeping  sports  and  purposes, — 

Then  animal  desires,  delights,  and  loves — 

For  love  is  the  first  and  granite-like  efiiect 

Of  things — the  longest  and  the  highest :  next 

The  wild  and  winged  desires,  youth's  saurian  schemes. 

Which  creep  and  fly  by  turns ;  which  kill,  and  eat. 

And  do  disgorge  each  other :  comes  at  length 

The  mould  of  perfect  matchless  manhood—  then 

Woman  divides  the  heart,  and  multiplies  it 

The  insipidity  of  innocence 

Palls :  it  is  guilty,  happy,  and  undone. 

A  death  is  laid  upon  it,  and  it  goes — 

Quits  its  green  Eden  for  the  sandy  world, 

Where  it  works  out  its  nature,  as  it  may. 

In  sweat,  smiles,  blood,  tears,  cursings,  and  what  not. 

And  giant  sins  possess  it ;  and  it  worships 

Works  of  the  hand,  head,  heart — its  own  or  others — 

A  creature  worship,  which  exclndeth  God's : 

The  less  thrusts  out  the  greater.    Warning  comes. 

But  the  heart  fears  not — feels  not ;  till  at  last 

Down  comes  the  flood  from  Heaven ;  and  that  heart. 

Broken  inwards,  earthlike,  to  its  central  hell: 

Or  like  the  bright  and  burning  eye  we  see 

Inly,  when  pressed  hard  backwards  on  the  brain. 

Ends  and  begins  again— destroyed,  is  saved.  ]«p.  130-1.^1. 
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Here  follow  two  specimens  of  the  author's  lyrical  powers. 

The  dead  of  night :  earth  seems  bnt  seeming — 

The  soul  seems  but  a  something  dreaming. 

The  bird  is  dreaming,  in  its  nest, 

Of  song,  and  sky,  and  lo?ed  one's  breast; 

The  lap-dog  dreams,  as  round  he  lies, 

In  moonshine  of  his  mistress*  eyes : 

The  steed  is  dreaming,  in  his  stall, 

Of  one  lonff  breathless  leap  and  fall : 

The  haivk  hath  dreamt  him  thrice  of  wings 

Wide  as  the  skies  he  may  nut  cleave;  - 

But  waking,  feels  them  dipt,  and  dingi 

Mad  to  the  perch  'twere  mad  to  leave : 

The  child  is  dreaming  of  its  toys — 

The  murderer  of  calm  home  joys; 

The  weak  are  dreaming  endless  fears — 

The  proud  of  how  their  pride  appears ; 

The  mother  dreameth  of  her  child — 

The  maid  of  him  who  hath  b^uiled — 

The  youth  of  her  he  loves  too  well ; 

The  good  of  God— the  ill  of  Hell,— 

Who  live  of  death — of  life  who  die — 

The  dead  of  immortality. 

The  earth  is  dreaming  bade  her  youth ; 

Hell  never  dreams,  for  woe  is  truth ; 

And  Heaven  is  dreaming  o'er  her  prime. 

Long  ere  the  morning  stars  of  time ; 

And  dream  of  Heaven  alone  can  I, 

My  lovely  one,  when  thou  art  nigh.    p.  168. 

^  The  crow !  the  crow !  the  great  black  crow ! 
He  cares  not  to  meet  us  wherever  we  go ; 
He  cares  not  for  man,  beast,  friend,  nor  foe, 
For  nothing  will  eat  him  he  well  doth  know. 

Know !  know !  you  great  black  crow ! 
It's  a  comfort  to  feel  like  a  great  black  crow ! 

**  The  crow !  the  crow !  the  great  black  crow ! 
He  loves  the  fat  meadow — ms  taste  is  low ; 
He  loves  the  fat  worms,  and  he  dines  in  a  row 
With  fifty  fine  cousins  all  black  as  a  sloe. 

Sloe !  sloe !  you  great  black  crow ! 
But  it's  jolly  to  fare  like  a  great  black  crow. 

**  The  crow !  the  crow !  the  great  black  crow ! 
He  never  gets  drunk  on  the  rain  nor  snow ; 
He  never  gets  drunk,  but  he  never  says,  no  ! 
If  you  press  him  to  tipple  ever  so. 

So !  so !  yon  great  black  crow ! 
It's  an  honour  to  soak  like  a  great  black  crow. 

"  The  crow !  the  crow !  the  great  black  crow ! 
He  lives  for  a  hundred  years  and  mo'; 
He  lives  till  he  dies,  and  he  dies  as  slow 
As  the  morning  mists  down  the  hill  that  go. 

Go !  go !  yon  great  black  crow ! 
But  it's  fine  to  live  and  die  like  a  great  black  crow."    p.  21  a 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH, 


Where  are  the  old  English  summers  ?  Those  glorious  seasons,  when  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week,  was  one  continuance  of  physical  eigoyment;  when  the 
air  swam  over  the  ripening  fields— where  are  the  warm  momiDgs,  dim  with 
dazzling  mist,  when  we  bounded  on  our  joyous  way  towards  the  well-knowii 
river,  towel  in  hand,  and  floated  in  delight  on  the  steaming  water — where  the 
noonday  waking  dream  beneath  the  trees,  reclining  on  the  herbage  chequered 
with  playful  shade — where  the  evening  ramble,  sunset-bless'd,  and  the  waitinf 
till  the  moon  was  bare  and  bright  above,  and  unwilling  return — where  the 
night-meal  with  windows  open  on  some  flowery  lawn — amidst  the  te^niBf 
odours  of  mignionette  and  honeysuckle  and  carnations — and  the  look-out  lor 
the  gay  summer  lightning — where  the  hot  balmy  night,  with  breeze  not  to  be 
feared  but  courted,  when  we  drew  our  couch  near  the  casement,  and  were  loUed 
to  sleep  by  the  low  distant  thunder  ?  All  these  are  remembrances  of  the  ptit 
England  is  changed.  Her  climate  has  lost  its  beauty,  her  flowers  their  scent, 
her  fruits  their  flavour ;  and  summer,  instead  of  a  glowing  maiden  '  with  opca 
breast  wooing  the  idle  wind,'  must  now  be  pictured  dripping  and  drenched. 
with  mackintosh  and  umbrella,  and  her  motto,  instead  of  *■  omnia  feret  astu,' 
(which  would  say,  *  summer  brings  all  good  things,')  must  be  a  pitiful  qnestios, 
'  Is  there  any  room  inside  ?' 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  dismal  change,  no  one  has  ventured  to  tell  vt. 
Science  is  wholly  at  a  loss.  Really,  Meteorology  should  be  expelled  from  the 
.  ..ologies,  and  called  Meteorignorance.  All  the  analogies  of  past  years,  all  tbe 
chance  of  such  a  summer  succeeding  such  a  spring,  &c.,  all  the  theories,  electri- 
cal and  magnetical,  have  in  their  turn  failed— nay,  even  the  barometer,  man'i 
constant  friend,  has  joined  issue  to  deceive  us— and  as  for  Murphy  and  all  his 
tribe  of  impostors,  their  eff'rontery  must  be  more  than  we  can  believe  it  to  be,  if 
ever  they  make  their  appearance  again.* 

Is  it  not  worthy  of  the  British  Association,  while  discussing  the  various  phy- 
sical changes  which  have  been,  arc,  or  are  to  be,  to  take  accurate  note  of  our 
gradual  but  sure  change  of  climate — to  notice  and  report  on  the  prevalence,  new 
to  England,  of  periodical  winds,  e.g.,  N.E.  fur  six  weeks  or  two  months,  or 
rather  for  a  period  yearly  increasing  in  the  spring  ? 

The  great  question  to  which  all  enquiries  should  be  directed,  is.  Whether  the 

Erevalence  of  cold,  and  unsettled  weather  of  late  years,  be  merely  a  thing  which 
as  been  known  before,  and  which  may  pass  away  again,  or  be  connected  with 
some  g^at  changes  in  the  lifetime  of  this  our  planet.  This  question  most  be 
answered  by  the  result  of  much  and  laborious  observation ;  but  we  see  not  why 
it  should  not  be  answered. 


One  meditation,  not  political  in  a  party  sense,  but  in  the  highest  sense  of  tbe 
word,  is  suggested  to  us  by  passing  things.  It  is  one  of  thankfulness,  that  the 
gentle  voice  of  mercy  ban  been  heard  above  the  tumults  which  are  at  present 
agitating  our  land.  Blood  leads  to  blood — did  not  France  prove  this  in  her 
great  Revolution !  The  sparing  of  tbe  lives  of  the  misguided  men  at  Birming- 
ham will  do  more  to  tranquillize  the  country,  than  could  many  exhibitions  of 
irrevocable  severity.  The  most  efiectual  way  of  disarming  the  common  foes  of 
society,  is  to  shew  them  that  the  principles  which  they  despise  arc  productive  of 
real  and  difi'uscd  good :  that  the  hearts  which  to  them  appears  full  of  nothing 
but  selfishness  and  tyranny,  are  overflowing  with  Christian  charity  and  forbear 
ance  even  towards  themselves. 

*  Seriously— if  Mr-  Murphy  be  really  a  scientific  and  honest  man,  the  only  flur  ooone  open  ir 
him,  will  be,  to  publbh  next'vear,  not  a  Weather  Almana<Tk,  but  a  distinct  admowledgmeut  of  the 
failure  of  his  theor}->-and  to  distribate  his  profits  among  tlie  leading  charities  of  the  empire. 
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Briiish  AoRicuLTURiL  ASSOCIATION. — The  most  interesting  occurrence  of  the 
past  month  has  been  the  meeting  of  the  British  Agricoltiural  Association  at 
Oxford—  a  Society  which  if  well  supported,  and  carried  on  with  a  real  view  to 
practical  improvements,  may  be  a  source  of  inmiense  benefit  to  English  agricul- 
ture. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  long  as  most  of  the  land  in  our  island  has 
been  farmed,  and  intelligent  as  its  cultivators  have  been,  (esnecially  of  late  years) 
the  great  art  of  improvement  ofsoil^  is  as  yet  but  little,  ana  that  little  verypar' 
HaUy^  understood :  while  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry,  from  the  facts  of 
which  our  practice  must  be  deduced,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  subject  of 
Manures  also  requires  very  much  elucidation  and  discussion,  before  the  practical 
farmer  can  be  expected  to  be  well-informed^  and  to  act  from  prindpiet  in  the 
treatment  of  his  land. 

One  advantage  which  this  Society  should  confer  upon  the  farmers  of  England, 
is,  the  printing  and  distributing,  in  a  cheap  form,  plain  and  simple  books  on  the 
principiU  subjects  which  fall  under  their  notice.  Many  ruinous  errors  might 
thus  be  gradually  eradicated ;  and  some  better  reasons  than  ^^  the  practice  of 
the  parish,"  or  district,  be  suggested  for  various  agricultural  operations.  The 
majority  of  books  on  these  subjects  are  far  too  learned  ever  to  find  their  way 
into  the  brain  of  the  average  farmer.  We  want  something  homely  and  Franklin- 
like for  these  worthy  people ;  good  Saxon  language,  and  a  straight  forward 
sensible  style :  nothing  else,  (erprrto  crede)  will  go  down  with  them. 

Our  readers  will  find  the  above  most  interesting  meeting  fully  reported  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  August. 

POWER   OP   FASCINATION    IN  SOME   KINDS  OF  SERPENTS. 

The  Editor  is  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  power,  which  has 
been  doubted  by  some  eminent  naturalists.  He  was  crossing  in  the  month  of 
July  last,  together  with  a  friend,  a  lone  and  elevated  part  of  the  Quantock  hills, 
in  Somersetshire.  A  small  bird  (of  a  species  of  lark,  common  on  those  hills) 
was  observed  perched  on  a  bare  spot  amidst  the  heather.  On  nearer  approach 
to  it,  it  remained  motionless,  looking  earnestly  in  one  direction:  nor  did  it 
move,  until  nearly  touched  with  a  stick ;  then  flying  off  slowly,  and  as  if  still 
attracted  to  the  spot.  At  the  same  moment,  a  large  viper  was  seen  coiled  up 
under  tl>e  heather,  in  the  direction  to  which  the  bird  had  been  looking.  It  was 
matter  of  regret  that  the  bird  was  disturbed,  and  the  charm  broken : — a  regret 
which  was  not  compensated  by  the  successfdl  pursuit  and  death  of  "  the  sub- 
tlest of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

PLANETARY    INFLUENCE    IN   CONNEXION    WITH   ATMOSPHERIC   PHENOMENA. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  for  some  years  past  that  the  changes  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere  are  regulated  by  the  configurations  and  aspectal  in- 
fluences of  the  planets.  Among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  this  principle 
may  be  mentioned  Lieut  Morrison,  R.  N. ;  W.  J.  Simmonite,  Esq.  of  Sneffield ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Seed,  Mathematical  Professor  Ht  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  &c.  The 
grand  principle  upon  which  they  all  proceed  it  this,  viz. : — that  when  one  planet 
forms  an  aspect  with  another,  such  and  such  effects,  according  to  the  inheroit 
nature  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  bodies  in  aspect,  immediately  follow.  These  in- 
herent properties  (as  inferred  firom  observation)  are  as  foUow ;  though  by  the 
bye  they  do  not  assign  any  reason  for  the  respective  effects  if 


Suppoted  inherent  propertia  and  action  qfthe  Planets. 

in  aspect  produces  wind  or  rain. 

Changeable  weather ;  clouds  and  showers. 

Electric  action ;  thunder-storms. 

Heat,  fine  weather  and  clear  atmosphere. 

(>>ld  air  ancT mists.    The  inclement  planet. 

The  great  agent  in  producing  the  fall  of  temperature ;  snow,  sleet,  &c. 
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MuUuU  AspecU. 

9      9  —  Wind  and  changeable  weather. 

9     ^  —  Electrical  phenomena — wind  and  thunder. 

9     y.  —  Oppressive  heat,  &c. 

9      fp  —  Cold,  inclement,  windy  weather. 

-  Cold  rains — squally. 

-  Thunder  showers. 

-  Warm  showers. 

-  Cold  showers  and  sometimes  fogs, 

-  Changeable  weather — cold. 
^    %  —  Heat  and  electric  action. 
^     b  —  Electric  action — cold, 
rf*    H  —  The  same. 
%     Y^  —  There  the  eflfects  would  probably  destroy  one  another,  or  partaka 

of  the  inherent  nature  of  the  planet  nearest  the  Earth. 

-  The  same  may  be  observed. 

-  Cold,  inclement  weather,  fog,  cold  rain  or  snow. 

Bolar  tmd  Lunar  Aspeet*. 

Sun  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon various. 

Sun  in  opposition  with  the  Moon various. 

Sun  in  semi  square ;  or,  45^  from  Moon  changes. 

Sun  in  quartile  or  square  with  Moon various. 

Sun  in  trine ;  or,  120o  from  Moon changes  and  clouds. 

Sun  in  sesqni-square ;  or,  135o  from  Moon  ....  cloudy  and  changes. 
Sun  in  sextile ;  or,  60°  from  Moon warm  air. 


A  correct  knowledge  of  the  future  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  an  im- 
portant help  to  the  agriculturist  and  gardener ;  and  stiU  more  important  would 
be  a  knowledge  of  the  future  state  of  the  wind  to  the  sailor  and  merchant,  be 
would  be  able,  then,  to  guide  his  vessel  in  safety  to  the  destined  port,  without 
fear  of  storm  or  whirlwind.  The  grand  object  to  be  finally  obtained  will  there- 
fore justify  even  the  weakest  endeavour  to  bring  to  fixed  laws  the  phenomena 
of  &e  atmosphere.  Any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  future  storm-periods  oa|[^  to 
be  encouraged,  since  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  maj 
be  preserved  by  a  foreknowledge  that  the  hurricane  is  approaching,  and  that  it 
is  rail  time  either  to  avoid  its  course  or  to  seek  shelter  in  a  friendly  port.  Then 
the  science  will  be  brought  to  perfection ;  and  those  who  now  ridicule  and  dis- 
didn  it,  will  learn  that  Providence  has  ordered  all  things  aright,  and  that  chance 
has  no  place  in  nature.  Science  must  and  will  proceed  in  spite  of  prejodioe. 
even  in  spite  of  the  powerful  prejudice  of  those  who  think 

"  When  ignoranoe  is  bliss 
TisfoUytobewise!" 

Far  be  it  from  me,  then,  to  run  down  in  any  degree  a  principle  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  attended  with  much  good,  not  to  our  own  nation  only,  but  to  the  world 
at  large.  Man — whose  ingenuity  is,  at  the  present  time,  rolling  ponderous  ve- 
hicles from  place  to  place  with  Uie  fleetness  of  the  winds,  who  is  propelling  vast 
machines  across  the  ocean,  in  face  of  the  opposing  elements,  whose  industry  and 
perseverance  has  brought  the  most  savage  nations  to  some  degree  of  civilizfitloii, 
and  made  intercourse  with  the  m^  distant  heathens  quick  and  certain — he  will 
no  doubt  also  accomplish  the  discovery  of  the  great  laws  of  meteoric  action,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  simple  principles  of  nature. 

The  science  would  be  greatly  benefited  bv  observations  on  the  accuracy  or  in- 
accuracy of  the  theory,  ^e  principles  of  which  are  here  laid  down.  The  opinions 
of  those  persons  curious  in  tnese  matters,  have  been  solicited  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Meteorological  Society  of  London,  especially  as  the  theory  is  to  be  discussed 
at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Uranian  Society.  If  there  are  any  persons  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  who  feel  an  interest  in  meteorology,  and  have  not  easier 
access  to  the  notice  of  the  literary  world,  ^^  they  would  greatly  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  science  by  sending  their  opinions  and  observations  in  writing,  to  J.  M. 
CavaU^,  Esq.,  honoranr  secretary  to  the  Uranian  Sodetjr ;  or  to  W.  H.  White, 
Esq.,  smior  secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Society.  M.B.S*  V.P.T.S..  fu.  Ac 
25,  BartleU's  Bafldings,  Holbom.  London. 
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QUESTIONS   ON   lUBJBCTS   POR  DISCUSSION. 

UranUm.  Soeieiy, 

Is  the  sun  the  cause  of  heat,  cold,  diyness,  Sx, ;  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  is 
his  iuflaence  exerted  on  our  atmosphere  ? 

In  what  way  does  the  moon  possess  those  influences  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  her,  viz.,  of  excitins:  damp  vapours — of  generating  moisture^— of  putrefying 
animal  and  vegetable  substances — and  of  operating,  in  a  sensible  manner,  upon 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy  ? 

Have  the  inferior  planets.  Mercury  and  Venus,  during  any  particular  aspect 
with  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  other  planetary  bodies,  any  sensible  efifect  upon  ihe 
atmosphere  of  the  Earth  ? 

Does  the  Planet  Mars  in  anv  portion  of  his  revolution,  or  during  an  aspect 
with  any  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  produce  any  visible  or  electrical  changes 
in  the  Earth's  atmosphere  ? 

What  changes  are  produced  in  the  Earth's  atmosphere  during  Jupiter's 
aspects? 

It  is  said  that  Saturn  when  in  aspect  with  the  Sun,  produces  cold  and  dryness: 
What  proof  have  we  that  such  are  the  effects  on  our  atmosphere  ? 

Are  any  visible  changes  found  to  take  place  in  the  Earth's  atmosphere  during 
the  aspects  of  Uranus  ? 

Have  Comets,  during  their  approach  to  the  Earth's  orbit,  the  power  of  exerting 
any  influence  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth,  or  of  producmg  perturbations 
among  the  heavenly  bodies  r 

•I*    K*  n> 


TELESCOPIC  OBJECTS.— September. 

Double  Stars. — 11  Capricomi^  a  difficult  star,  both  reddish ;  120  and  {  in 
the  same  constellation,  the  former  star  reddish  white;  38  (Sagittarii,  larger 
star  red,  small  dusky ;  7  <r,  9  ^  and  a  Ci^ricomi ;  23  /3,  ^,24  and  69  r  Aquarii ; 
55  C  Aquarii,  the  finest  double  star  in  the  constellation. 

Uranus  and  the  small  planet  or  Asteroid  Juno  are  attaining  fafoorable 
positions  for  obsenration. 

An  annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  will  occur  on  the  7th,  visible  only  to  the 
North  and  South  Pacifies,  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia  and  Kamts-chatka,  the 
eastern  part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  most  western  points  of  North  America. 
At  Truxillo  in  Guatimala  N.A.  the  Sun  will  set  annularly  eclipsed. 

No  eclipse  visible  in  our  island  will  take  place  until  the  year  1841. 

J.  R.  H. 


METEOBOLOOICAL  REPORT,  vrom  Jolt  21,  to  Auo.  21. 

Thk  iiment  report  oommenoes  as  the  laiit  ended,  with  cold  ihowery  weather,  and  on  the  S4th  the 
ahofren  were  heavy,  attended  with  thunder.  On  the  S6th  the  barometer  MI,  and  the  wind  pointed 
firom  the  Sooth  towards  the  East— a  sure  indication  of  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  vad  ni^t  rerified  the 
predi^on.  The  S7th  was  showery,— the  S8th  fine  till  ^ening.  then  there  was  a  heavy  shower  and 
much  distant  thunder.  The  29th  was  very  fine,  but  at  night  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  toirvntt, 
and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  next  mon^g :  the  wind,  which  had  been  South  during  the  day, 
shifted  to  the  East,  when  the  rain  began  to  nil.  and  its  adherence  to  that  quarter  on  the  following 
day,  with  the  barometer  still  falling,  was  a  repetition  of  the  symptoms  whidt  had  so  ftequently  been 
exhibited  during  the  present  summer.  Accordingly  the  rain  again  set  in  to  fid]  in  torrents,  and  with 
the  exception  of  an  hour  or  two  of  fair  weather  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  continued  till  the  afternoon 
of  that  day.  The  consequence  of  this  rapid  succession  of  heavy  nuns  may  readily  be  supposed.  The 
Trent  rose  four  feet  from  the  rain  of  the  20th,  and  on  the  Slst  it  began  to  oversow  its  banks.  The 
flood  was  at  its  height  on  the  2nd  of  August  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  exactly  the  same  heif^  as  the 
memorable  flood  of  July  10,  lti28.  The  floods  of  Ft:b.  S,  1831,  and  Dec  1, 1830,  were  also  of  about 
the  same  height 

On  the  31st  of  July  in  the  evening  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  North-west,  and  began  to  blow 
very  tmh.  With  this,  the  barometer  rose  rapidly  and  fair  weather  set  in,  which  continued  for  six 
days  without  interruption.  On  the  7th  there  was  a  heavy  shower,  and  the  promise  of  a  fine  harvest 
which  the  beginning  of  the  month  held  out,  has  for  the  nresent  departed.  The  weather  has  been 
broken  and  showery  ever  since,  and  on  the  nights  of  the  16th  and  18th  the  rain  was  heavy  and  long 
continued.  There  is  no  end  to  these  heavy  summer  rains  when  they  once  set  in.  The  temperatoM 
during  the  month  has  of  course  been  very  low,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  so  much  rain.  Then 
has  not  been  a  hot  day  during  the  soinmer,  and  only  firar  or  five  days  in  the  past  month  which  can 
beeallad  wsim. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  POETRY  AND  POETS. 

No.  9. 
THE  (EDIPUS  OF  SOPHOCLES. 

Our  readers  hive  as  yet  only  been  presented  with  specimens  of  ^£scbylus, 
the  father  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  In  his  bold  choice  of  simple  and 
prominent  incidents — his  love  of  that  which  is  vast  and  above  nature — 
and  his  abrupt  and  sounding  style,  we  have  the  true  elements  of  the 
sublime  in  poetry,  in  their  first,  their  birth-form.  We  now  approach  a 
more  advanced  state  of  dramatic  art ;  not  in  point  of  time  so  much,  as  in 
the  character  of  the  Artist's  mind.  Sophocles  and  iEschylus  were  for 
some  years  contemporaries  on  the  stage.  But  while  iEschylus  was 
soaring  into  regions  unapproached  before,  and  frequently  astonishing  his 
audience  by  monstrous  inventions,  and  long  crack-jaw  words,  Sophocles 
was  more  quietly  gaining  celebrity  by  his  consummate  skill  in  exhibitibg 
the  turns  of  fate,  and  the  contrasts  of  human  destiny.  If  iBschylus  was 
the  sublimer  poet«  Sophocles  was  the  more  consummate  artist.  In  his 
plays,  nothing  is  wanting,  nothing  is  superfluous.  By  every  entering 
person,  by  every  speech,  the  plot  is  stealthily  unfolding ;  the  whole  is 
like  an  exquisite  piece  of  mosaic,  cunningly  put  together,  the  distinctive 
character  of  each  stone  visible  upon  inspection,  but  all  blended  beauti- 
fully into  one  general  effect.  His  choral  songs  also,  dropping  the  wild 
and  abrupt  character  of  those  of  ^schylus,  formed  poetic  accompani- 
ments to  the  scenes  as  they  passed;  now  admonitory  to  overbearing 
pride,  now  consolatory,  at  another  time  triumphant  hymns  of  praise,  or 
deep  impassioned  prayers.  His  style  is  in  keeping  with  all  this.  His 
chodce  of  words  eminently  happy,  his  sentences  fdl  of  depth,  and  yielding 
9  4 
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deeper  meaning  upon  repeated  study ;  bis  versification  without  a  frnlt, 
singularly  smooth  and  pleasing.  Yet  Sophocles  is  never  weak.  His 
strength  is  that  of  a  giant,  but  he  does  not  use  it  as  a  giant. 

When  you  suspect  he  is  uttering  common-places,  there  is  deep  wisdom 
beneath ;  when  his  images  seem  merely  those  of  every -day  poets,  there 
is  on  examination  a  fitness  and  happiness  in  them  which  you  never 
suspected. 

it  is  no  wonder  then  that  with  ourselves,  as  in  Athens  of  old,  Sophocles 
should  be  the  faTOorite.  Unblameable  symmetry,  and  perfect  polish,  are 
seldom  united  with  the  wide  grasp  of  poetic  thought,  the  boundless  play 
of  the  fancy,  '  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ;  *  but  where  these  good 
things  have  been  married  together  in  one  mind,  the  efiect  upon  us  is  that 
clear  delight  of  soul,  that  perfect  complacency  and  repose  of  the  intellec- 
tual man,  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  higher  state  of  pure 
enjoyment.  There  is  sublimity  in  the  rare  and  appalling  convulsions  of 
nature;  the  earthquake,  the  storm,  the  conflagration,  are  full,  each  of  it*s 
peculiar  grandeur ;  but  where  among  things  sudden  or  strange,  can  we 
find  such  sublimity,  as  in  the  perfect  and  faultless  order  of  the  bright 
throng  above  us,  each  knowing  his  season,  and  all  rolling,  vast  beyond 
thought,  beautiful  beyond  compare,  round  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  P 

Therefore  we  love  Sophocles,  and  therefore  we  mean  that  our  readeis 
should  love  him  also.  And  we  have  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending him,  the  subject  which  occupies  the  greatest  number  of  his 
remaining  plays — the  fortunes  of  the  person  and  family  of  (Edipos, 
king  of  Thebes.  On  this  subject  we  have  three  plays ;  CEdipus  thb 
Kino,  CEdipus  at  Colonos,  and  Antigone.  The  two  former 
containing  the  history  of  CEdipus  himself,  will  furnish  us  with  ample 
matter  for  the  present  chapter. 


SECTION  I. CEDIPUS  THE  KINO. 

The  first  of  these  has  universally  been  esteemed  the  most  perfect  drama 
in  existence.  The  development  of  the  plot  is  that  in  which  the  author 
has  especially  excelled :  and  that  his  excellence  in  that  department  may 
be  fully  pereeived,  we  shall  first  simply  tell  the  tale  of  CEdipus,  and  then 
give  an  analysis  of  the  play. 

THE  TALE  OF  CEDIPUS 

La'ius,  king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle,  that  if 
ever  he  had  a  son,  he  should  perish  by  that  son's  hand.     He  had  a  son, 
CEdipus ;  who  as  soon  as  bom,  was  delivered  to  a  shepherd  to  be  exposed 
on  mount  Cithseron ;  his  feet  being  pierced  and  tied  with  thongs.    The 
exposure  however  did  not  take  place.    The  shepherd  gave  the  in&nt  to  a 
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fellow  herdsman,  feeding  his  flocks  on  the  mountain,  and  in  the  service 
of  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth.  Polybus  and  Merope,  his  queen,  had  no 
child.  They  saw  the  infant  and  adopted  him  ;  and  he  grew  up  as  their 
son.  In  the  course  of  a  drunken  quarrel,  some  one  threw  out  a  hint  that 
CEdipus  was  not  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  blood-royal.  This  vexed 
him,  and  after  fruitless  enquiry  at  Corinth  respecting  his  birth,  he  quitted 
the  country  to  ask  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  There  he  heard  a  dreadful 
announcement :  that  he  should  kill  his  father,  and  be  wedded  in  incestuous 
marriage  with  his  mother.  To  avoid  this,  (considering  those  of  Corinth 
as  his  parents,)  he  determined  not  to  return,  but  took  the  road  towards 
Thebes,  a  town  strange  to  him.  On  his  way  he  met,  in  a  place  where 
three  roads  joined,  an  old  man  travelling  in  a  chariot,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants. He  was  commanded  to  give  place,  and  wantonly  struck  by  the 
old  man  on  his  disobedience.  His  spirit  was  stirred  ;  and  he  avenged 
the  insult  by  the  death  of  the  insultcr,  and  all  his  company,  with  one 
exception.  This  old  man  was  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  his  own  father. 
He  proceeded  to  the  town  :  found  it  in  dismay  and  daily  losing  its  citizens 
under  the  cruelty  of  a  monster  named  Sphinx.  This  Sphinx  had 
proposed  a  riddle,  '  What  is  that  which  is  two-legged,  three-legged,  and 
four-legged  ?'  whoever  answered  this  riddle  should  vanquish  the  Sphinx 
and  deliver  the  country.  A  reward  was  proposed  for  such  a  man,  the 
hand  of  the  queen  in  marriage,  and  as  a  consequence  the  kingdom  for 
himself.  (Edipus  was  the  solver  of  the  riddle ;  '  The  animal,'  said  he, 
'  is  no  other  than  man  :  as  an  infant  he  has  four  legs,  his  own  and  his 
nurses:  as  a  man,  he  has  two:  as  an  aged  cripple,  he  has  three,  going 
with  a  stick.'  The  Sphinx  was  vanquished,  the  city  delivered ;  (Edipus 
married  the  queen  Jocasta  (his  own  mother)  and  became  king  of 
Thebes. 

Now  then  opens  the  play  of  (Edipus  the  king.  Some  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  above  events.  There  are  bom  to  the  king  two  sons, 
Eteocles  and  Polynices;  and  two  daughters,  Antigone  and  Ismene;  all 
grown  up  to  the  strength  of  youth. — But  the  blood  of  Laius  has  cried  to 
heaven — the  murder  will  not  rest.  (Edipus  has  forgotten  it — the  coun- 
try has  forgotten  it — but  heaven  has  not.  A  fearful  plague  rages  in  the 
city.  The  offspring  of  their  women  is  shed  before  its  time — the  flocks 
cast  their  young ;  the  fruits  wither  in  the  bud ;  beauty  pales  her  cheek 
strength  drops  his  ann.  The  king  and  royal  family  are  exempt.  They 
flourish  in  enviable  happiness,  feared  and  admired.  (Edipus  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  stands  pre-eminent  in  glory,  and  is  called  'illustrious*  by 
all.  To  him  then  the  attention  of  the  perishing  people  is  turned.  They 
come  in  procession  to  his  palace,  with  the  priest  of  Zeus  at  their  head. 
They  sit  as  suppliants  at  his  gate.  They  consult  the  king  as  to  the 
means  of  escaping  the  present  evil.  His  wisdom  saved  them  once;  it 
may  again.     Could  man  be  on  a  prouder  eminence  P    He  has  anticipated 
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them.  He  is  anxious  for  bis  people,  and  has  sent  the  qneenls  brodwr, 
Creon,  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  AVbile  they  are  ipeaking 
together,  Creon  returns;  and,  as  he  asserts,  with  good  news.  The 
oracular  answer  is,  that  the  guilt  of  blood  is  on  the  land*  '  Muder  hat 
been  committed,  and  the  murderer  is  in  the  territory.  Let  but  the  people 
find  and  banish  him,  or  requite  blood  with  blood,  and  the  plmgne  shill 
cease.'    The  following  conversation  ensues : 

Oediput.    To  what  man's  fate  do  these  dark  words  allude  ? 
Creim.       We  had,  O  king,  before  thou  ml'dst  the  land, 

A  sovereign,  named  Laios. 
Oedipus,  By  report 

I  know  his  name ;  I  never  looked  on  him. 
Creon,        Tis  of  his  death  that  we  are  ordered  now 

To  find  the  authors  and  requite  their  gnilt 
Oedipus.    And  where  are  they  ?    How  may  we  find  again 

The  long-lost  footsteps  of  this  ancient  crime  ? 
Cre<m,        In  this  our  land  they  are  declared  to  be: 

Hid,  through  neglect ;  but  to  be  found,  if  sought. 
Oedipus,    Was  Lains  in  the  palace,  or  the  field, 

Or  in  some  foreign  land,  when  he  was  mnrdeied  ? 
Creinu       He  left  the  city  on  some  sacred  errand^ — 

He  thus  gave  out — but  he  returned  no  more. 
Oedipus.    Did  no  one  see  it?    Had  he  with  him  none. 

Whom  we  might  find,  and  take  his  evidence  ? 
Creim.       They  perished  all  save  one— -he  fled  tiirough  fear. 

And  one  thing  only  can  depose  for  certain. 
Oetfipiff.     What  thing  ?  for  one  thing  may  draw  on  the  rest. 

If  it  afford  us  but  one  clue  of  hope.  , 
Creen*       He  says  that  robbers  met  him — ^that  he  fell 

Not  shiin  by  one,  but  by  a  company. 
Oedipus,    How  could  the  robbers,  if  not  bribed  with  gold 

From  hence,  have  been  so  bold  upon  their  king  ? 
Cretm,       The  same  was  thought  w*n  then ;  but  the  dead  king 

Had  none  to  help  him  to  his  just  revenge. 
Oedipus.    What  urgency  of  evil  was  upon  you. 

That  you  could  not  investigate  the  thing  ? 
Creon.        The  riddling  Sphinx  compelled  us  to  attend 

To  our  woes  present,  and  to  leave  the  rest. 
Oedipus,    But  I  will  sift  the  matter  from  the  first 

Well  hath  the  God,  and  well  hast  thou,  bestowed 

This  care  upon  the  dead :  it  is  but  just 

That  I  work  with  you,  on  this  land's  behalf. 

And  in  God's  cause.    It  is  not  for  some  friend 

Dwelling  afar,  but  for  my  own  well-being. 

That  I  shall  strive  this  stain  to  wipe  away. 

For  whoso  killed  the  king,  the  same  perchance 

May  lift  just  such  a  hand  against  my  life; 

Thus  in  avenging  him,  I  save  myself. 

But  rise,  my  sons,  take  up  your  suppliant  boughs ; 

Let  some  one  summon  hither  all  the  people ; — 

For  I  will  take  all  steps.    Either  we  rite, 

(God  grant  itj  or  we  are  for  ever  fallen. 
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Sucb  is  the  state  of  the  king's  mind — fully  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  by  turning  which  he  may  throw  light  on  this  mysterious  trans- 
action. A  song  follows  from  the  Chorus,  praying  for  success  in  the 
investigation,  and  describing  finely  the  misery  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  We  shall  give  our  readers  one  chorus  of  Sophocles — but  it  shall 
not  be  this,  though  this  well  deserves  their  admiration.  The  assembly  is 
gathered,  and  there  follows  another  speech  from  (Edipus,  awfully  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  person  of  the  unconscious  speaker. 

Whoever  be  the  man,  I  interdict 
All  of  this  land,  of  which  I  hold  the  power, 
From  lodging  him,  or  greeting  him  with  words, 
Or  making  him  partaker  in  the  prayers 
Offered  in  public,— or  in  sacrifice : 
But  I  command  ye  all  to  thrust  him  out, 
As  our  pollution ;  thus  the  god  hath  said. 
So  strong  a  succour  shall  mine  office  bring 
To  the  god's  cause,  and  to  the  king  that's  gone. 
Thus  I  devote  the  murderer, — whether  ome 
Hath  done  it,  or  the  secret  lie  with  more, — 
May  he  drag  out  a  wretched  life,  unblest.* 
And  I  pray  farther,  if  within  my  house 
He  be  contained,  and  with  my  consciousness, 
That  I  may  suffer  all  I  ha? e  invoked. 
And  all  these  things  I  solemnly  conjure 
You  to  perform,  both  on  my  own  bebalf. 
And  for  the  god  who  hath  revealed  thus  far, 
And  for  this  land,  thus  miserably  lost, 
Reft  of  her  children,  without  hope  firom  heaven. 

Further  conversation  ensues :  in  the  course  of  which  the  Chorus  advise 
the  king  to  send  for  the  blind  prophet  Teiresias,  who  knows  all  things. 
'It  has  been  done/  replies  the  king,  '  on  the  advice  of  Creon ;  I  have 
sent  twice,  and  wonder  that  he  has  not  come  some  time  since.'  Alas ! 
there  was  too  much  reason  why  he  should  be  unwilling  to  come !  After 
long  delay,  he  does  come  :  but  he  is  gloomy  and  desponding.  To  the 
king's  entreaties  that  he  will  reveal  what  he  knows  concerning  the  mur- 
derer, he  only  replies  '  Ask  me  not ;  it  is  not  wise,'  and  at  last  positively 
refuses  to  say  more.  He  had  forgotten,  he  says,  for  the  moment,  what 
was  the  object  of  the  enquiry,  or  he  would  never  have  come. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  expressing  our  thanks  to  the  author  of  a  very 
sensible  article  in  the  last  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  for  his  exposure  of  the 
childish  criticisms  of  Porson  and  his  followers,  by  which  just  the  most  beauti- 
ful lines  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  (being  those  in  which  the  effect  is  gi?en  by  the 
very  irregularity  complained  of,)  hafe  been  redaced  to  dead  monotony.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  such  scholars  as  the  writer  of  that  article  will 
restore  us,  among  other  lost  treasures,  the  beautifbl  and  expressive  word  K^oipor 
in  this  line.  Porson's  substitute,  Iffiapor,  (betides  being  found  in  no  manuscript 
for  which  these  gentlemen  care  little,)  has  not  the  same  form  either  of  sound, 
or,  as  appears  to  as,  of  meaning. 
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At  this  refusal,  the  king's  anger  is  roused  :  he  turns  to  reproaches,  ind 
accuses  the  prophet  of  having  himself  advised  and  assisted  in  the  deed, 
if  his  hands  did  not  perpetrate  it.  Such  a  change  kindles  wrath  in 
rtturn ;  and  the  awful  secret  escapes  from  the  lips  of  Teiresias. 

Teiretiat.    Dost  thoa  say  so  }    I  charge  thee  from  this  hoar, 
Accordiog  to  the  law  thyself  hast  made, 
Never  to  speak  word  more  to  these,  nor  me,— 

For  THOD    ART    HB    THAT   DOTH    POLLUTE   THB    LAXD  ! 

Oediput.      Wretch  !  and  how  think'st  thou  to  escape  this  word. 

Thus  in  thine  anger  insolently  uttered  ? 
Teiresitu,     As  I  best  mny:  the  truth  is  my  defence. 
OedipuM.     Who  taught  thee  this  ?  for  it  was  not  thine  art. 
TeiresioM.    Thyself— for  thou  didst  force  me  to  disclose  it. 
Oedipus,     To  disclose  what  ?  speak  it  again,  and  clearer. 
Teiresitu,    Didst  thou  not  understand  ?  art  tempting  me  ? 
Oedipus.     I  understand  not  well : — repeat  it  mc. 
Teiresias,    I  say  thou  art  the  murderer  whom  thou  iBEKBtr. 
Oedipus,      It  is  not  safe  for  thee  to  say  this  twice. 
Teiresias.    Shall  I  say  more,  and  rouse  thine  anger  further  ? 
Oedipus.      Say  what  thou  wilt ;  for  all  thy  words  are  Tain. 
Teiresias,    I  say  that  thou  unconsciously  dost  hold 

Unhallowed  intercourse  with  those  thou  loTest, 

And  canst  not  see  what  horrors  gird  thee  round. 
Oedipus,      Shall  thy  bold  tongue  run  on  unpunished  thus  ? 
Teiresias.    Yea,  if  there  be  but  any  force  in  truth. 
Oedipus.     There  is,  except  for  thee — thou  speakest  none : 

Thine  ears,  thy  mind,  thine  eyes,  are  blind  alike. 
Teiresias.    Unhappj  man  !  thou  castest  taunts  at  me. 

Which  on  thyself  e9.i:h  tongue  shall  shortly  turn. 

Awful  denunciations — but  true.  The  king's  rage  continues.  Who  can 
have  suggested  such  a  thought  to  the  old  man  P  It  must  have  heen 
Creon — he  is  nearest  to  the  throne — no  doubt  it  is  a  conspiracy  got  up 
hy  Creon.  As  such  (Edipus  treats  it — shutting  his  ears  to  the  things 
which  Teiresias  is  disclosing.  '  Thou  art  a  fool,'  says  he  to  the  old 
prophet.  '  Thy  parents  thought  not  so,'  is  the  reply.  '  My  parents  ? 
WHAT  PARENTS  ?'  crics  the  bewildered  king.  '  Thou  knowest  them  not 
This  day  shall  shew  thee  thy  birth,  and  thy  ruin.'  With  other  such 
feaiful  hints,  the  prophet  departs,  having  first  given  the  king  a  catalogue 
of  the  miseries  about  to  happen  to  him,  and  pledged  his  prophetic  skill 
for  their  fulfilment. 

Soon  CEdipus  and  Creon  meet.  High  words  ensue.  Let  us  pause  a 
little  here  to  reflect  on  the  skill  of  the  poet.  (Edipus  has  found  the 
truth  which  he  sought.  Were  he  hut  humble  and  patient,  the  heavy 
blow  might  he  softened  in  its  descent  on  him.  £ut  in  his  pride  of 
kinglihood,  he  braves  it  out.  It  must  be  a  treasonable  design — ^and  be 
contrives  to  involve  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  Creon,  the  most  fiiilhful 
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upholder  of  his  throne.     Now  let  us  mark  the  awful  unfolding  of  the 
truth  before  the  eyes  of  this  wilful  king. 

The  queen  overhears  the  dispute  between  CEdipus  and  Creon.  She 
enters  to  pacify  them.  She  enquires  into  the  cause  of  tlie  quarrel.  It  is 
told  her.  She  asks  the  source  of  the  information.  '  That  unprincipled 
prophet/  replies  the  king,  '  whom  he  sent  to  me.'  The  conversation 
proceeds  thus : 

Jocatta,       Leave  thon  thy  care  about  thyself,  and  hear 

While  I  shall  prove,  that  in  this  world  of  oun 

There  is  no  man  that  hath  prophetic  arts. 

Short  is  my  proof: — an  oracle  once  came 

To  Laius,  (I  say  not  from  the  god, 

But  from  his  servants,)  that  his  fate  should  be 

To  die  by  his  son's  hands,  who  should  be  born 

Of  me,  and  him.    Now  Laius  was  slain, 

As  report  goes,  by  thieves  from  a  strange  land, 

Where  three  ways  meet : — whereas  our  infant  child. 

Not  three  days  from  its  birth,  was  thrown  t^  die 

With  its  feet  pierced,  upon  the  savage  ^ocks. 

So  that  Apollo  saved  him  not,  to  be 

The  murderer  of  his  father,  nor  did  Laius 

Suffer  the  ill  he  dreaded  from  his  son. 

Such  things  the  prophets  prophesied :  for  whom 

Care  not  thou  aught.    For  whatsoever  things 

The  gods  have  use,  them  will  they  bring  to  light 

Oedipus*     What  stir  of  thoughts,  and  dread  uncertainty 
Come  o'er  me  as  T  listen  to  thy  speech  ! 

Jocatta,      What  new  suggestion  turns  thee  from  thy  course } 

Oedipus,     I  thought  I  heard  thee  say,  that  Laius 

Came  by  his  death  where  three  highroads  diverge. 

Jocasta.      So  it  was  said,  and  hath  not  been  denied. 

Oediput.     Where  lies  the  spot  where  this  encounter  happened  } 

Jocasta.      The  country  is  called  Phocis ;  and  the  roads 
From  Delphi  and  from  Daulia  join  in  one. 

Oedipus.     How  long  a  time  hath  p&st,  since  these  things  were  ? 

Jocasta,      Not  long  before  thou  didst  receive  the  power 
Over  this  country,  were  the  tidings  brought. 

Oedipus.     Father  of  heaven !  what  wilt  thou  do  with  me  ? 

Jocasta.      What  is  this  panic  which  hath  fallen  upon  thee  ? 

Oedipus.      Ask  me  not  yet — but  tell  me,  I  beseech  thee. 
What  form  had  Laius }  how  was  he  in  years  ? 

Jocasta.      Of  stature  large, — hoary  with  whitening  locks ; 
His  general  aspect  not  unlike  thine  own. 

Oedipus.     Alas!  I  fear  me,  I  have  cast  myse\f 

Unwary,  upon  curses  deep  and  dread. 

Jocasta.      How  sayest  thou  ?  I  quake  to  look  on  thee. 

Oedipus.     I  sorely  dread  the  prophet  shall  prove  true. 

But  tell  me  one  thing  more,  and  I  tball  know. 

Jocasta.      I  fear — bot  I  will  answer,  if  I  know. 

Oedipus.     Waa  he  but  alightly  tended,  or  did  soldiers 
Onard  him  aroimd,  as  did  befetm  a  kiag  ? 
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Hike  EI  ut?ir  Boizr.,  lui  zucuiTf:  ix.  viid  qossdaxiizics  reiyectiiig  te 
cemuiiiT  of  aruua — wim  drfs.  i:-  Lfc:ii«  n  arness  voe  hoc  tnae— %e 
did  not,  ck  £'V  Lif  sxz — 'n:*w  ctL  ums^  ihizir^  be  ' 

Txifi:  sindL  k  eadiixr  icbfri  Joc&su  eLier?  viii.  rodrv  afimngs  ibr  te 
nitsrv  of  ber  jord  and  bvuxae',  ix.  isar  luc  irsizLl'Ziiig.  *  (Hdipos  is  teno^ 
KhckeL.'  fibe  nrs.  *  sad  2§  a:  ibt  SMTrr  of  rrerr  one  «ho  can  excite  Ui 
aond.     Wbax  bhiJl  ibe  crtw  av  vbes  tbeir  piJcn  is  srhasi  with  fiear  T 

Ai  this  pocs:  &  fareicn  XDsseacer,  ci:<C]i  snd  viv-vani.  eM|uiiei  fir 
the  THUfiot  of  CBdipiu.  H^  is  ir.ini  Carir-ib — ind  brines  die  news  «f 
the  6{ai±  of  Polvbof  tbf  V^t*^  iberf ,  atz  of  ibc  sa:c«3SiMi  of  ^.^if  Id 
the  Tkcsni  tbr:v:*e.  Tnic  iiiiisUIgeDce  cbEnjzes  kL  xsio  iov.  Hlk^fv  art 
£i«  ororZei  wnr  *  (£d:riii«  w  t:^  kill  his  iidier :  box  ncm  be  has  diel 
a  TttTTT^  deaih,  is  a  gciad  cud  agf- 

Ha.  faa '  vkr  ahD^d  tmt  diaiv  oac  f  evnxM  cif  life 
Aim  nranuar  Tniee&.  cv  ivcvd 
The  faxrdi  dm  ckar  abfi-e  m  -  7Vv  deeved 
Thai  I  ihcmid  lia^JCT  faihc — hm  br  bei 
Airemdr  dcftd — and  I  aa  bcv  la  Tbrbei 
Biraing  so  ana  aeaiuc  h:iB — bai  fnrHN^h 
He  mm/  hare  died  for  cncf  ax  ioti  nf  »e  ~ 
And  tbu  I  aax  haw  kiikd  hia '    WdLhc 
Ldw.  aad  the  ancks  are  vith 
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Jocasta.      Told  I  not  tbee  as  mach,  when  this  begun  ? 
OedipuM,     Thou  didst :  but  I  was  borne  away  by  fear. 
Jocasta,      Think  then  no  more  of  oracles  henceforth. 

I'here  is  but  one  thorn  in  this  garland  of  pleasure — and  that  is  derived 
from  the  very  superstition  which  CEdipiis  has  been  just  deriding.  His 
mother,  (as  he  thinks)  Merope,  yet  lives — the  oracle  denounced  that  he 
should  commit  incest  with  her — he  cannot  go  to  Corinth.  'If  that  be 
all,'  says  the  messenger^  '  I  can  free  you  from  that  fear.'  '  Do  it,'  says 
the  king, '  and  thou  shalt  be  rewarded.' 

How  soon  an  airy  fabric  of  pleasure  and  hope  is  crushed  down  by  one 
word — one  surmise — one  dash  of  a  pen  !  even  so  is  it  with  (Edipus. 
The  messenger  frees  him  from  his  fear— THEY  WERE  NOT  THY 
PARENTS  ! !  •  How  was  it  then  ?'  Now  the  blackness  i«  giithcring. 
The  tale  is  told — at  the  hands  of  this  very  messenger  did  the  king  of 
Corinth  receive  the  helpless  infant  G^dipus.  He  refers  him  to  his 
pierced  feet  for  confirmation  of  his  story.  One  link  alone  is  wanting — 
the  shepherd  who  took  the  babe  must  be  sent  for.  He  has  been  sent 
for — it  is  the  same  as  the  surviving  sen'ant  of  Laius. 

But  who  shall  tell  the  unutterable  woes  of  the  horror-stricken  queen  ? 
who  shall  paint  her  wild  agony,  as  she  conjures  her  husband  (now  alas 
combining  with  that  another  name)  to  enquire  no  further  ?  But 
BLINDNESS — the  very  reproach  which  he  cast  on  the  prophet,  has 
happened  to  the  wretched  king — he  still,  even  still,  misapprehends  the 
whole  matter.     He  answers  the  queen  : 

Be  of  good  conrage — if  I  shall  torn  ont 
A  slave  by  three  descents,  thoa  art  no  worse. 

He  thinks  it  is  only  the  nobility  and  genuineness  of  his  birth  which  are 
at  question,  and  attributes  Jocasta's  fear  to  her  unwillingness  to  be  found 
wedded  to  one  of  low  descent. 

Joeasttt,      Oh,  I  beseech  thee — stir  this  thing  no  further! 
Oedipus,     Nought  shall  persuade  me  not  to  search  it  out 
Jocasta,      'Tis  thy  best  interests  that  I  have  at  heart — 
Oedipus.      Ah,  this  expedience  long  has  been  my  bane. 
Jocasta,      Oh  wretched  man,  may'st  thou  ne'er  know  thy  birth  ? 
Oedipus,     Will  some  one  bring  this  shepherd  here  to  me  ? 

Let  her  alone,  to  boast  her  noble  blood. 
Jocasta.      Oh  wretch,  wretch,  wretch !  this  is  my  latest  word — 

For  I  shall  speak  to  thee  no  more  for  ever ! 

ISKe  rushes  out  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror,] 

Chorus,       Whither  hath  fled  the  queen,  by  her  wild  grief 
Hurried  away  ?  I  fear  me  much,  O  king. 
Lest  from  her  silence  some  great  harm  break  forth. 

Oedipus,     Break  forth  what  will ;  but  as  for  me,  my  birth, 
Be  it  but  commoo,  I  am  bent  to  find. 
«  4 
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Tt  seemi  that  she  (for  she  hath  lofty  thoughts) 

Blushes  to  own  my  lowly  pedigree. 

'Tis  DO  dishonour — I  aTow  myself 

The  child  of  Fortune — she  hath  given  me  much — 

She  is  my  mother— and  the  months,  my  nurses. 

Have  portioned  out  my  lot  for  weal  or  woe. 

Such  being  bom,  I  cannot  be  so  low 

That  I  should  shrink  from  searching  out  my  race. 

Alas,  poor  king !  the  cloud  is  already  over  him,  and  his  chambers  are 
darkening  with  its  gloom.  There  follows  a  choric  song,  which  heighten 
that  gloom.  It  is  joyous  and  sportive — the  white  butterfly  which  flatten 
before  the  blackness  and  makes  one  feel  it  more  intensely.  It  is  not  the 
Chorus  of  which  we  spoke  above ;  but  it  is  short,  so  we  will  give  it. 

If  I  might  a  claim  advance 

To  the  keen  prophetic  glance, 

I  would  prophecy,  that  soon, 

Ere  the  wane  of  yonder  moon. 

Thou,  CithsBron,*  shalt  be  famed 
In  the  dance  and  in  the  song — 

Thou,  the  royal  birthplace  named — 
Thou,  who  didst  our  sovereign  rear,  thy  woods  and  rocks  among. 

Such,  O  Phcebus,  be  thy  care : 
Thou  heavenly  archer,  grant  our  prayer. 

Who  of  nymphs  thy  life  began  ? 
By  the  mountain  rover.  Pan, 
Wooed  to  love,  or  the  bright  Power 
Phoebus,  who  knows  every  bower. 

And  each  mountain  pasture  fine: 
Or  perchance  Cyllene's  king,f 

Or  the  God  of  rosy  wine, 
On  the  hill  tops  revelling. 

Thee,  a  foundling  child,  did  raise, 
Dropt  by  the  nymphs  with  whom  he  plays. 

The  fatal  interview  now  arrives — the  storm  is  ready  to  burst.  The  old 
servant  enters.  He  is  unwilling  to  speak :  but  the  importunity  and 
threats  of  the  king  at  length  extort  frum  him  the  whole  :  how  he  received 
the  child  at  the  palace,  and  from  the  queen  s  own  hands,  with  command 
to  kill  it :  how  he  pitied  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  Corinthian  shepherd. 

(Ediput.    Alas !  alas !  then  it  must  all  be  true ! 
Thou  light  of  heaven,  farewell !  I  look  on  thee 
Now  for  the  last  time — I,  who  have  been  proved 
Of  an  unnatural  birlh^  unnatural 
In  my  foul  marriage — and  the  perpetrator 
Of  an  unnatural,  parricidal  murder. 

[Esii. 

*  The  moantadn  on  which,  (Edipos  wu  expotad  when  sa  iaAuit 

^  HtnoBB,  or  Mwwify. 
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The  luirth  of  the  Chorus  is  turned  into  mourning. 

Race  of  mortals  on  the  earth, 
How  I  count  ye  nothing  worth ! 
Who  has  more  of  human  bliss 
Than  enough  to  think  it  his  ? 

And  before  the  dream  is  past 

It  declines,  and  will  not  last 

It  is  now  the  reign  of  woe.  Another  messenger  enters — 'The  queen  is 
dead  !  her  own  hands  have  done  it/    And  the  wretched  CEdipus  ? 

Behold  him  once  more.  **  The  eyes  which  have  served  him  so  ill, 
which  have  seen  without  discerning  what  it  was  most  important  for  him 
to  know,  have  been  for  ever  extinguished.  And  in  this  condition,  most 
wretched,  most  helpless,  he  enters  once  more,  to  exhibit  a  perfect  contrast 
to  his  appearance  in  the  opening  scene,  and  thus  to  reverse  that  irony 
of  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  but  one  side.  While  he  saw  the  light  of 
day,  he  had  been  ignorant,  infatuated,  incapable  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood,  friend  from  foe.  Now  he  clearly  perceives  all  that  con- 
cerns him  :  he  is  conscious  of  the  diflerence  between  his  own  shrewdness 
and  the  divine  intelligence :  he  is  cured  of  his  rash  presumption,  of  his 
hasty  suspicions,  of  his  doubts  and  cares :  he  has  now  a  sure  test  of 
Creon's  sincerity,  and  he  finds  that  it  will  stand  the  trial.' 

With  the  speech  of  the  Chorus,  which  concludes  the  play,  we  will 
conclude  our  notice  of  it — 

Behold,  ye  men  of  Thebes,  this  (Edipus — 
Who  solved  the  famous  riddle,  and  was  high 
Above  us  all  in  power,  and  envied  none 
His  fortunes,  nor  his  ease — into  what  depth 
Of  dark  adversity  he  now  hath  fallen. 
Call  then  no  mortal  ha])py  on  this  side 
Of  bis  departure  hence :  not  till  bis  life 
Hath  reached  its  end,  free  from  all  misery. 


SECTION  II (EDIPUS  AT  COLONOS. 

It  is  reported,  we  hope  not  truly,  that  Sophocles  had  evil  and  unthankful 
sons :  who,  when  grey  hairs  were  upon  him,  represented  to  the  magis- 
trates that  he  was  imbecile  and  unable  to  manage  his  property.  In  his 
defence,  lie  recited  the  play  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  and  which  he 
had  just  then  finished  composing.  He  was  covered  with  praises,  and  his 
sons  with  shame.     Listen  then,  gentle  reader,  with  the  more  interest. 

•  We  quote  from  a  masterly  article  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  the  Philolc^cal 
Museum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  483—537,  *  On  the  Irony  of  Sophocles.' 
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It  was  in  the  high  and  palmy  state  of  Athens.  Theseus  (dak  Theseus 
himself— the  Theseus  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream)  held  the  sway.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  the  foe  o{  the 
oppressor.    All  in  Athens  was  good  government  and  order. 

Two  miles  from  the  city  rose  the  hillock  and  grove  of  Colonos-— one  of 
those  sweet  dreaming  places  for  the  lover  and  the  poet,  which  weave  their 
way  into  our  hearts^  and  we  determine  to  celebrate  in  song— one  of 
nature  s  own  lecture-rooms,  where  by  the  leaves  and  the  flowers,  the 
gnarled  boles  and  feathery  mosses,  the  song  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  bees, 
she  speaks  deep  and  lasting  lessons  in  the  ear  of  her  scholar.  It  was 
besides  a  sacred  grove.  What  nature  lavished  on  it,  religion  hallowed. 
If  we  know  the  heart  of  a  poet,  it  was  very  dear  to  Sophocles — ^he  owed  to 
it  many  a  tender  thought,  many  a  gentle  dream,  many  a  sweet  union  of 
words,  revealed  to  him  he  knew  not  how,  and  worked  in  afterwards  in 
immortal  verse. 

Place  yourself  in  imagination  beside  this  same  grove ;  for  there  our 
drama  opens.  Enter  not;  the  ground  is  too  holy.  The  venerable 
goddesses — the  Furies — called  by  way  of  propitiation  the  Gracious  Ones, 
have  claimed  it  as  their  own.  Two  persons  are  approaching.  An  old 
man,  blind  and  feeble,  is  guided  and  supported  by  a  light  and  slender 
girl.  Their  garb  is  poor ;  the  very  rags  of  beggary  hang  about  them. 
But  their  bearing  is  that  of  no  common  beings*     Listen — he  speaks — 

Child  of  a  blind  old  man,  Antigonft, 
Whither  have  we  arrived  ?  what  men  are  they 
That  own  this  city  ?  who  will  now  relieve 
The  wanderer  CEdipns,  with  scanty  gifts 
Sufficient  for  the  day  ?    Little  he  asks, 
Receiving  less. — but  still  enough  for  me. 
Content  is  taught  me  by  adversity, 
Now  of  long  standing — and  my  inborn  firmness 
Bears  up,  and  murmurs  not.    But,  O  my  child, 
If  any  seat  thou  seest,  either  on  ground 
Which  may  be  trodden,  or  by  sacred  grove. 
Place  me,  and  seat  me  down ;  that  we  may  find 
What  is  this  place :  for  we  are  come  to  learn 
Our  duty — and  when  known,  to  accomplish  it,* 

ilfift^oii^.   My  poor  old  father — as  mine  eyes  can  judge. 

The  towers,  that  crown  the  city,  are  yet  distant: — 
But  this,  'tis  clear,  is  some  fair  hallowed  spot. 
Lavish  in  the  growth  of  olive,  bay,  and  vine; 
And  in  the  grove  unnumbered  nightingales 
Are  sweetly  trilling :  hither,  bend  thy  limbs 
Upon  this  native  rock : — for  I  have  led  thee, 
For  one  so  old  and  feeble,  a  long  journey. 

Oedipus.    Seat  me  ahen  down,  and  guard  me,  weak  and  blind. 

Antigonk,   Long  have  I  learnt  to  do  this  office  for  thee. 

*  It  had  been  BDnonnoed  to  (Edipns  tbat  wbeo  he  thonld  omm  to  the  srovthallowvdl  toikt  Fori** 
bis  life  should  end    Under  tUs  pteetotfaaeat  (though  nol  yet  knowing  the  plaee)  b«  speaks. 
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Oedipua,    Cantt  thou  infonn  me  whither  we  hare  come  ? 
Antigimh    I  know,  near  Athens ;  but  this  spot  I  know  not. 
OtdipuM.    Each  trafeller  told  ns  this,  as  we  came  on. 
Antigonk.    Shall  I  then  go  and  ask,  and  bring  thee  word  ? 
Oediput,    Enquire,  my  child, — if  any  house  be  near. 
Antigonk.    There  is, — but  stay,  it  seems  I  need  not  go : 

For  there  is  now  a  man  approaching  us. 
Oediput,    Approaching  this  same  spot  where  now  we  are } 
Antigonk,    Yes,  and  ev'n  now  he's  present ;  whatsoe'er 

Thou  hast  to  ask  him,  thou  canst  ask  him  now. 
Oedipus,    Stranger,  hearing  from  her,  who  sees  for  me 

And  for  herself,  that  thou  hast  come  to  us, 

Tn  fitting  time  to  answer  all  our  doubts, — 
Stranger.  Before  thou  askest  more,  from  that  thy  seat 

Depart— the  ground  is  not  for  thee  to  tread. 
Oedipus,    What  is  the  place — what  god  possesses  it? 
Stranger.  Not  to  be  touched  nor  built  in.    The  dire  Powers, 

Daughters  of  Earth  and  Darkness,  dwell  in  it« 
Oediput.  What  is  their  name,  that  I  may  pray  to  them  ? 
Stranger.  The  people  here  ('tis  Tarious  otherwhere) 

Call  the  all. seeing  Powers,  Eumenides. 
Oediput.    Dread  goddesses,  receive  your  suppliant, — * 

For  I  will  quit  no  more  this  spot  of  earth. 
Stranger,  What  may  this  mean  ? 
Oediput,  A  symbol  of  my  fate. 

Stranger.  I  may  not  move  thee,  till  I  know  the  will 

Of  those  that  govern  here,  and  have  my  orders. 

• 

To  bis  further  enquiries  the  stranger  replies,  acquainting  him  with  the 

circumstances  of  the  place  and  country.     He  requests  that  the  king 

Theseus  may  be  sent  for.     The  stranger  is  amazed.     '  Why  should  he 

come  to  a  blind  old  beggar  ?'     '  Leave  that  to  me,'  replies  (Edipus ;  '  I 

know  what  I  say.     Let  him  come,  he  shall  gain  much.*    The  stranger 

goes,  to  confer  with  his  fellow  villagers,  who  are  to  determine  what  is  to 

be  done.     CCdipus  and  his  daughter  are  alone. 

Oedipus,    My  child,  is  the  man  gone  ? 

Antigonk,  He  is,  my  father ; 

So  that  thou  now  can'st  speak  to  me  alone. 

Oediput.    Ye  venerable  Goddesses, — 'tis  well 

That  on  your  ground  I  have  first  placed  myself 
In  this  new  land ; — be  ye  not  then  averse 
From  roe,  nor  from  the.  Prophet-god,  who  first. 
When  he  denounced  the  sorrows  of  my  life, 
Declared,  that  after  long  years  they  should  cease, 
When  I  should  come  and  seat  me  in  your  precincts; 
That  the  point  and  crisis  of  my  life  should  be 
At  that  same  time : — and  T  should  bring  rich  gain 
To  them  with  whom  I  died,  but  bane  and  loss 

*  The  rig^  of  A  MqPifrfwMl  wert  ftrietlf  revend  in  Ancient  Greece    once  at  the  altar,  (v  in  tlic 
•pot  Mcitd  to  tiie  god  to  whom  he  fled,  itwaa  considered  aaerilege  forcibly  to  remore  him. 
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To  those  of  my  own  land,  who  thrust  me  forth : 

And  that  some  sig^n  should  come  in  proof  of  this. 

Earthquake,  or  thunder,  or  the  flash  from  heaven. 

I  know,  I  feel  it,  that  some  happy  omen 

Hath  brought  me  to  this  gro?e, — sent  by  yonrselres. 

For  otherwise  I  should  not  have  approached 

You  first  in  this  my  journey,  in  fit  state 

For  sacrifice,  and  sat  me  down  as  here : 

Wherefore,  dread  Powers,  according  to  the  word 

Prophetic,  grant  me  now  some  turning  point. 

Some  passage  of  my  life,  unless  I  seem 

To  have  too  little  tasted  of  the  cup 

Of  bitter  sorrow  :  I,  who  feed  and  serve 

The  deepest  pangs  that  mortal  breast  can  feel. 

Come,  blessed  progeny  of  Darkness  old. 

Come,  thou  fair  city,  honoured  with  the  name 

Of  great  Athena,  pity  the  poor  shade 

Of  CEdipus — I  am  not  what  I  was. 

But  we  furget  that  we  must  not  translate  the  whole  play ;  and  we  hare 
jet  some  long  passages  which  will  not  bear  mere  reporting.  Our  readen 
will  thank  us  for  quoting  from  the  same  source  as  above,  tbe  following 
notice  of  this  appearance  of  CEdipus : 

**  In  the  first  scene  the  appearance  of  (Edipns  presents  a  complete  reverse  of 
that  which  we  witnessed  at  the  opening  of  tbe  preceding  play.  We  now  see 
him  stript  of  all  that  then  seemed  to  render  his  lot  so  enviable,  and  suffering  tbe 
worst  miseries  to  which  human  nature  is  liable.  He  is  blind,  old,  destitute:  aa 
outcast  from  his  home,  an  exile  from  his  country,  a  wanderer  in  a  foreiga 
land :  reduced  to  depend  on  the  guidance  and  support  of  his  daughter,  who 
herself  needs  protection,  and  to  subsist  on  the  scanty  pittance  afforded  him  by 
the  compassion  of  strangers,  who,  whenever  they  recognize  him,  view  him  witk 
horror.  But  a  change  has  likewise  taken  place  within  him,  which  compensatei 
even  for  his  load  of  affliction.  In  the  school  of  adversity  he  has  learnt  patience, 
resignation,  and  content  The  storm  of  passion  has  subsided,  and  has  left  hiia 
calm  and  firm.  The  cloud  has  rolled  away  from  his  mental  vision,  and  nothing 
disturbs  the  clearness  and  serenity  of  his  views.  He  not  only  contemplates  the 
past  in  the  light  of  truth,  but  feels  himself  instinct  with  prophetic  powers.  He 
is  conscious  of  a  charmed  life,  safe  from  the  malice  of  man  and  the  accidents  of 
nature,  and  reserved  by  the  gods  for  the  accomplishment  of  high  purprvet. 
The  first  incident  that  occurs  to  him  marks  in  the  most  signal  manner  the 
elevation  to  which  he  has  been  raised  by  his  apparent  fall,  and  the  privilege 
he  has  gained  by  the  calamity  which  separates  him  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  has  been  driven  out  of  Thebes  as  a  wretch  polluted,  and  polluting  the  land. 
Yet  he  finds  a  resting  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  awful  goddesses,  the  aven 
gers  of  crime,  whose  unutterable  name  fills  eveiy  heart  with  horror,  whose 
ground  is  too  holy  for  any  human  foot  to  tread.  For  him  there  is  no  tenor 
in  the  thought  of  them :  he  shrinks  not  from  their  presence,  but  greets  them  as 
friends  and  ministers  of  blessing.  He  is,  as  be  describes  himself,  not  only  a 
pious  but  a  sacred  person."* 

•  287.  4«CM  yitp  Itphs  tiictp/^s  t9. 
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Now  the  Chorus  enters,  heing  composed  of  the  inhahitants  of  the 
village  or  district.  Much  conversation  ensues,  in  which  CEdipus  makes 
himself  known  to  them  on  their  earnest  enquiries.  They  are  horror- 
stricken,  and  wish  to  thrust  him  out  of  the  land.  Antigone  intercedes, 
and  (Edipus  in  a  heautiful  speech  reproaches  them  with  heing  unworthy 
of  the  great  name  of  Athens,  for  protecting  the  stranger  and  friendless. 
They  are  content  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  king,  when 
he  shall  arrive.  And  now  a  new  person  comes  on  the  stage ;  his  other 
daughter,  Ismene.  The  sons  come  not  and  care  not  for  him.  They  are 
ruling  at  home,  or  fighting  for  the  rule.  Like  the  Egyptian  customs, 
the  daughters  endure  toil  and  wait  on  their  aged  father,  while  their 
hrothers  are  idle  or  worse. 

But  why  comes  Ismene  ?  she  has  heen  to  consult  th«  oracles  on  her 
father's  future  destiny.  What  say  they  ?  VVTiy,  that  the  land  in  which 
(Edipus  shall  die,  shall  he  happy  and  victorious;  that  therefore  the 
Thehans  who  hefore  cast  him  out,  were  now  most  anxious  to  have  him 
hack,  and  that  Creon  was  coming  for  that  very  purpose,  to  fetch  him  that 
he  may  die  in  his  own  land.  To  this  proposal  he  gives  an  indignant  and 
stem  refusal,  and  pronounces  a  solemn  curse  upon  his  rehellious  sons, 
which  he  will  not  mitigate  even  on  the  personal  request  of  Polynices  the 
younger,  backed  by  the  entreaties  of  his  own  Antigone. 

There  follows  a  strife  between  Theseus  and  Creon  for  the  possession  of 
the  illustrious  exile,  in  which  Creon,  after  attempting  to  give  (Edipus 
pain  by  taking  away  his  daughter,  is  finally  dismissed  in  no  favourable 
light  We  have  hurried  over  this  part  of  the  play  to  come  to  its  sublime 
and  awful  catastrophe;  but  in  doing  so  we  must  not  forget  that  it  contains 
the  very  Chorus  of  which  we  have  twice  spoken,  and  which  is  beyond 
dispute,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  piece  of  choric  poetry  in  the 
Greek  language.  There  is  none  of  the  wild  inspiration  of  the  Chorus  in 
the  Agamemnon  (see  chap,  vii.)  nor,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  there 
the  deep  pathos  of  the  choric  songs  of  Euripides;  but  in  luxury  of  beauty, 
and  all  that  pleases  and  delights. the  poetic  mind,  it  surpasses  them  both. 
No  poet  but  Sophocles  ever  could  have  written  it.  After  such  praise, 
how  shall  we  translate  it  ?  Its  subject  may  be  called  *  the  glories  of 
Athens.*  ^ 


Stranger,  thoa  bast  bent  thy  way 
To  the  region  favoared  most 
Of  all  this  Attic  coast; 

To  Colonos'  sunny  hill, 

Where  the  nightingale  doth  trill 
Her  thick  notes  on  every  spray : 

Building  in  the  deep  green  dells 

'Midst  the  pnrple  ivy-bells; 
Or  beneath  the  leafy  vine, 

Glorious  with  its  pendant  fruit, 
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Which  no  wind  doth  stir,  nor  hest 
On  its  branches  fiercely  beat, 
But  'tis  sacred,  bniDch  and  root. 
To  the  jolly  god  of  wine. 
Here  each  day  its  clusters  fair 
The  narcissus  brings  to  light, 
Nnrsed  by  soft  dews  at  night ; 
Ancient  crown  uf  these  dread  powen ; 
Here  the  gold-bright  crocus  flowers; 
Nor  doth  clear  Cepbissus  spare 
Bubbling  waters,  without  rest 
Oozing  from  the  damp  earth's  breast. 
Trickling  o'er  the  verdant  plain. 
Fed  with  showers  of  purest  rain. 

Not  the  Muses'  happy  band 
Hate  the  spot :  nor  she  ab«>ve 

With  her  golden-reined  hand, 
Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Loto. 

Here  there  is,  what  Asia's  soil 

Bears  not,  nor  the  neighbouring  land 
Of  Pelops;  springing  without  toil. 

Feared  by  every  hostile  band, 
The  grey-leaved,  fruitful  olive-tree ; 
Not  the  fierce  invader  king 
To  its  leaves  could  mischief  bring; 
For  the  eye  of  mighty  Jove 
Looks  upon  it  from  above ; 
And  our  grey-eyed  patroness* 
With  her  care  its  fruit  doth  bless. 

Yet  is  due  another  meed 

Of  just  praise,  to  this  our  land. 
Its  chief  boast,  the  warlike  steed, 

And  the  ships  that  crown  our  strand. 
Twas  thy  gift,  thou  ocean  king, 
With  the  rein  the  horse  to  guide : — 
Smooth  and  swift  thy  vessels  glide 
O'er  the  wave,  propelled  along 
By  the  crew  with  oarage  strong; 
Bearing  graceful  company  / 
To  the  nymphs  that  rove  the  sea. 

Such  is  the  poets  tribute  to  bis  far-famed  country. — But  the  pity 
proceeds.  The  time  is  uow  drawing  near  when  CBdipus  must  die.  Tbt 
crisis  of  his  fate  is  at  hand.  But  no  common  death  awaits  him.  Whilt 
he  is  talking  a  loud  thunder-clap  is  beard. 

•  Attieaa.  The  legend  wm  that  AUi«oa  and  Poecidon  tiie  Ma-god,  vied  wittt  each  ocbar  ia  gMif 
gilts  to  Uie  dty.  He  g»re  Uie  war-hone  and  Um  ihip ;  ihe  Uie  olive.  Two  invadara  of  AUmdi  an 
aUoded  to:  Xenee,  who  out  down  the  eaerad  oUveo,  but  thej  ■pmng  again  aaiias«low|y :  m^ 
▲rchidamoa,  Uiig  dP  SpartAp  who  spaiad  Umdl 
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My  children,  is  there  here  a  menenger 

Who  may  fetch  hither  the  illustrious  Theseus  ? 
AmHgumk.  What  is  the  cause  for  which  thou  callest  him  ? 
Oedipui.     His  winged  thunder  soon  will  drire  me  hence 

Into  the  shades  below.  Send  quickly  for  him. 
Chorus,       Hark  the  thunder  sharp  and  clear 

Crashes  through  the  middle  air ; 

Terror  lifts  my  Feiy  hair ; 

All  my  courage  faints  with  fear. 

There  again!  the  forked  flame 

Shot  across  the  upper  sky ; 

Some  calamity  is  nigh ; 

For  nought  such  tempest  never  came. 

be  thunderings  continue,  and  shortly  Theseus  arrives.  CEdipus  tells 
m  that  these  signs  from  heaven  indicate  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  at  hand. 
e  then  proceeds : 

I,  son  of  MgeuB,  will  inform  thee  now 
What  great  advantage,  never  to  be  lost, 
Shall  fall  to  this  thy  city.    I  will  go, 
Without  a  leader,  and  myself  point  out, 
The  spot  where  I  must  die,  and  be  entombed. 
This  spot  do  thou  keep  secret ;   tell  to  none 
Its  actual  site,  nor  near  what  parts  it  lies ; 
That  it  may  ever  give  thee  strength,  more  sure 
Than  banks  of  shields,  or  mercenary  spear. 
The  things  which  may  not  now  be  spoken  forth. 
Thyself  shall  know,  when  thither  wc  arrive ; 
For  I  will  tell  them  to  no  human  ear, — 
Not  to  my  daughters  here,  dear  though  they  be. 
Keep  thou  thyself  the  secret,  and  when  near 
Thine  end,  disclose  it  to  the  worthiest  man. 
To  him  alone  :  and  let  from  time  to  time 
Each  f^om  the  other  learn  it    Thus  shall  ye 
Live  in  fair  victory,  safe  from  the  Thcbans. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  now  go,  and  seek  the  fated  spot ; 

The  signs  from  heaven  are  hastening  me  away. 

My  children,  follow  :  I  am  now  your  leader. 

Even  as  ye  have  been  mine ;  advance  with  me 

But  touch  me  not — myself  will  find  the  place 

Where  I  am  destined  to  be  laid  in  earth. 

This  way,  this  way  :  Hermes ;  the  guide  of  the  dead,* 

Beckons  me  hither, — and  the  infernal  goddess. 

0  Light,  to  me  no  light,  once  thou  wert  mine ; 
Now  thou  shalt  touch  my  sightless  eyes  no  more. 

1  am  descending  to  the  shades  of  deatli. 

Fare  well,  thou  generous  stranger,  and  fare  well 
This  land  of  thine,  and  these  thy  citizens. 
Fare  well,  and  prosjier ;  and  in  fortune's  noon. 
Forget  not  me,  though  dead, — but  thankful  be. 

-    *  It  wMbeUered  that  HomMOonTeyedUia  spirits  of  the  departed  down  to  Uieahsdes. 
H    4 
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(Edipus,  the  king,  Antigone  and  Ismene  are  gone;  the  blind  old  mao 
leading  the  way  hy  divine  impulse  to  the  spot  of  his  death.  There  fbUovs 
an  interval  of  awful  suspense,  during  which  the  chorus  prays  (or  a  siie 
and  an  easy  dismissal  for  the  man  of  many  and  deep  woes. 

Soon  a  messenger  arrives,  announcing  that  (Edipus  is  dead. 

ChoruM,       Was  it  by  some  Heaven-seDt  and  easy  death  ? 

Messenger.  Twas  wondrous  all.    Jost  as  he  went  from  here, 

(Thon  sawest  him,)  even  so,  with  none  to  lead  him. 

He  called  us  on,  and  pointed  as  the  way. 

But  when  he  reached  yon  threshold  steep,  built  op 

With  brazen  steps,  where  niany  ways  divide. 

On  one  of  these  he  stood,  near  to  the  vase 

Where  lie  the  pledges  of  eternal  friendship 

Of  Theseus  and  Peirithous ;  between  which 

And  the  Thorycian  rock,  stopping  midway. 

Beside  the  hollow  fig-tree  and  the  tomb, 

He  sat  him  down,  and  loosed  his  beggar^s  garb. 

And  called  his  daughters,  bidding  them  to  bring 

Ewers  of  pure  spring  water,  both  to  wash. 

And  pour  libations.    They  to  a  hill  in  sight. 

Sacred  to  green  Demeter,*  went  forthwith. 

And  washed  him,  and  adorned  him,  as  he  bid. 

This  service  done, — and  nothing  wanting  now 

Of  all  that  he  desired, — the  god  below 

Spoke  forth  in  thunder ;  the  two  virgins  trembled. 

Falling  and  weeping  at  their  father's  feet. 

Beating  their  breasts,  and  shrieking  loud  and  shrill. 

He,  when  he  beard  their  long  and  bitter  cries. 

Folding  his  arms  around  them,  said,  *  My  children, 

*  From  this  day  forth  your  father  is  no  more. 

*  My  life  is  at  an  end ;  no  more  hard  service 

^  Shall  I  require  from  you ;  I  know  'twas  hard — 
'  But  there  was  that  which  recompensed  it  all — 

*  For  none  could  love  ye  better,  than  him  whom 

'  This  day  shall  snatch  awa^r,  and  leave  you  orphans.' 
Embracing  thus,  they  wept — and  when  their  tears 
Were  spent,  there  was  a  short  silence ;  when  a  voice. 
Sudden  and  dreadful,  called  for  (Edipus, 
So  that  our  hair  stood  up  for  very  terror. 
'  CEdipus,  (Edipus,  whv  tarsy  we  ? 

*  Too  LONG  DOST  THOU  DELAY.'    He,  whcn  he  heard 
The  god,  called  out  for  Theseus :  *  Best  of  friends/ 
He  cried,  *  give  me  thy  hand  in  pledge,  and  ye, 

*  My  children,  give  to  him ;  and  promise  here 

*  That  thou  wilt  never  leave  them,  but  wilt  do 

*  All  that  is  fitting  for  their  future  good.' 
He,  nobly  firm,  made  promise  with  an  oath. 
Then  (Edipus,  for  both  his  children  feeling, 
Touched  them,  and  said :  *  Bear  up—for  ye  most  go 

•  Cries. 
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*  And  leave  me  now,  contented  not  to  see 

'  Nor  hear,  forbidden  things.    Leave  us  alone, 

'  King  Theseus,  and  myself:  for  he  must  know 

'  What  shall  be  done.'    We  heard,  and  with  the  virgins 

Retreated  weeping.    Soon  wo  saw  approach, 

Not  (Edipus,  for  he  was  seen  no  more, — 

But  the  affright^  l^ing*  his  shadowing  hand 

Holding  before  his  eyes,  as  if  some  sight 

Dazzling  and  dreadful  had  bewildered  them. 

And  then  we  saw  him  fall  upon  the  ground 

And  worship  earth  and  heaven  in  the  same  prayer. 

But  by  what  death  HE  perished,  none  can  know 

Except  the  king  alone.     Not  fiery  bolt 

Hath  scorched  him,  nor  fierce  whirlwind  borne  away ; 

But  'twas  some  heavenly  escort  rapt  him  hence. 

Or  some  gulf  opened  in  the  kindly  ground. 

And  earth  received  him,  calm,  without  a  pang. 

He  is  not  to  be  mourned, — for  he  died  not 

As  others,  by  disease :  but  marvellous 

And  glorious  was  his  end  beyond  example. 

The  play  finishes  with  the  lamentation  of  Antigone  and  Ismene,  thus 
deprived  of  the  venerable  object  of  their  pious  care. 

And  we  miist  also  conclude  this  our  chapter,  which  in  our  desire  to 
lay  these  wonderful  master-pieces  complete  before  our  readers,  has  we  fear 
out-run  all  reasonable  length. 

May  we  be  permitted  to  transcribe  here  a  sonnet  elsewhere  published, 
but  apposite  to  our  present  subject  ? 

Colonos !  can  it  be  that  thou  hast  still 

Thy  laurel,  and  thine  olive,  and  thy  vine  ? 

Do  thy  close-feathered  nightingales  yet  trill 

Their  warbles  of  thick-sobbkl  song  divine } 

Does  the  gold-sheen  o'  the  crocus  o'er  thee  shine, 

And  dew -fed  clusters  of  the  daffodil, 

And  round  thy  flowery  knots  Cephisus  twine. 

Aye  oozing  up  with  many  a  bubbling  rill } 

O  might  I  stand  beside  thy  leafy  knoll 

In  sight  of  the  far  city-towers,  and  see 

The  faithful-hearted  pure  Antigone 

To  the  dread  precinct  leading  sad  and  slow 

That  Kwtal  temple  of  a  kingly  soul 

Lifted  to  heaven  by  unexampled  woe ! 

Our  next  chapter  will  be  on  Euripides. 
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Ladt  !  you  ask  wby  yonder  simple  flowerf 
That  blooms  so  lowly  in  your  faTonrite  bower. 
Is  caird  **  Forget  me  not  f — and  whence  the  fiune 
Lore  and  Romance  have  twined  around  the  name. 

While  brighter  blossoms  scent  the  balmy  air. 
And  sigh  to  shine  in  beauty's  waring  hair. 
While  the  pale  lily  shakes  her  silrery  bells, 
And  clusfring  myrtles  crown  the  mossy  dells, 
— The  pride  of  Flora's  many-colonr'd  band. 
In  rain  they  court  the  Rhenish  maiden's  hand. 
Her  bosom  heaves  with  sympathetic  sigh, 
A  gentle  smile  lights  up  both  lip  and  eye, 
The  tear-drop  falls  adown  her  irory  cheek, 
And  thus  dear  woman's  kindliest  feelings  speak — 
She  lingers  pensive  o'er  the  fragrant  spot. 
And  wreathes  her  ringlets  with  Forget  me  not .' 

Where  Rhine's  blue  torrents  like  an  arrow  rush. 
As  from  a  myriad  mountain  springs  they  gush 
In  foaming  pride  adown  the  craggy  height. 
Streaming,  like  day,  from  darkness  into  light, 
And  onward  rolls,  impetnous  to  be 
Lost  in  the  calmness  of  the  mighty  sea — 
Where  the  tall  Linden  trees  in  countless  ranks 
Wave  in  their  majesty,  above  the  banks, 
And  flowering  shrubs  of  every  beauteous  hue 
Scent  the  soft  breeze  and  drink  the  kindly  dew. 
Fringing  the  rapid  river's  shelving  side. 
While  balmy  zephyrs  o'er  the  blossoms  glide — 
At  that  soft  moment,  when  the  hot  sun's  blaze 
Gives  place  to  clouds  of  thousand  dazzling  rays — 
Flinging  their  golden,  glowing,  beams  around. 
And  calmly  stilling  every  earth-bom  sound  : 
Save  the  small  hum  of  beetle  and  of  bee 
Sailing  to  rest  in  tower,  or  in  tree ; 
Save  the  low  murmur  of  the  gliding  stream. 
Loitering  to  catch  tlie  sun-god's  latest  beam ; — 

Along  the  path  two  happy  lovers  stray'd — 
How  dear  to  Conrad  was  that  gentle  maid ! 
And  oh  1  how  fondly  Ida  lov'd  to  dwell 
On  each  soft  word  which  from  her  Conrad  fell  * 

They  rank'd  among  the  nobles  of  the  land ; 
And  he,  who  formed  by  nature's  master-hand 
The  chosen  pride  of  all  his  country's  youth, 
Whose  honour  was  the  purest  soul  of  truth, 
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Had  look'd  in  lovely  Ida'i  deep  blae  eyei 

Till  heaven's  own  light  seem'd  beaming  from  tboae  tkiea. 

No  churlish  relatives  forbade  their  bliss ; 

Warm  glowed  the  hearts  which  yielded  her  for  his ; 

— They  were  aflianc'd:  troths  had  long  been  given,' 

And  holy  vows  enregister'd  in  heaven ; 

Hands  fondly  plighted  for  Ood's  sacred  ends, 

And  weighty  parchments  seal'd  by  smiling  friends. 

The  time  was  fiz'd.    «  And  soon,  my  Ida  dear, 

The  church  will  bless  our  hallow'd  union  here ; 

But  three  short  days !  and  to  our  halls  with  pride 

I  bear  my  beautifti],  my  blushing  bride !" 

Thus  Conrad.— What  that  smiling  lady  said 
May  well  be  guess*d :  as  hung  her  lovely  head. 
Soft  joy  was  dancing  in  her  dark  bine  eye, 
Bright  as  the  beams  of  Italy's  warm  sky. 
Yes !  she  was  fair  as  lofty  Jnra*s  snows 
When  the  fierce  sun  upon  their  white  peak  glows ; 
And  she  was  purer  than  the  purest  gold 
Dug  by  mean  slaves  Arom  Mexico's  red  mould ; 
And  she  had  wit,  sense,  talent, — framed  to  keep 
The  chained  soul  bound  ftist  in  love's  sweet  sleep. 

Her  swan-like  neck,  encircled  by  a  host 
Of  dusky  ringlets,  in  confusion  tost. 
Her  white  teeth  shining  through  her  damask  lips,— 
Oh  !  never  Hybla's  bee  such  honey  sips 
As  may  thereon  be  gathered — heart,  lie  still — 
Olympian  Jove  might  bow  beneath  her  will ; 
But  she  is  Conrad's — ^pledg^d  her  every  breath. 
Conrad's  for  ever — or  in  life  or  death. 

The  lovers  linger'd  by  the  river's  side, 
And  hung  enchanted  o'er  the  storied  tide; 
For  clustering  flowerets  grew  thickest  there. 
Adding  new  odours  to  the  fhigrant  air; 
Of  every  hue  and  scent  they  sparkling  shine. 
Like  diamonds  in  dark  Golconda's  mine, 
Or  like  those  blooming,  amaranthine  bowers 
In  which  Love,  with  his  Psyche,  ]>ass'd  their  hours — 
So  beauteous  and  so  brilliant  was  the  throng 
Of  buds  which  shone  Rhine's  fairy  banks  along ; 
Beneath  that  golden  sunset  softly  sleeping. 

Like  lambs  on  Calpe's  mount  in  Hermes'  keeping. 

•  ••••• 

O,  wondrous  workings  of  the  human  heart  1 
O  fickle  will !  how  well  thou  playest  thy  part; 
Give  us  the  hermit's  food— dried  gn^pes  and  bread, — 
We  pine  from  daintier  dishes  to  be  fed ; 
Lodged  with  LucuUns  in  his  halls  of  state, 
We  loathe  the  costly  meats  which  pile  our  plate ; 
And  when  his  wines  in  golden  goblets  gleam. 
Would  slake  our  thirst  at  some  pellucid  stream ; 
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So  while  June's  roses  fill  our  garden's  mazes, 

Child-like,  we  eoTet  battercaps  and  daisies. 

Ida  is  mortal — and  is  woman  too, 

Perhaps  the  Uossom  charms  becaase  *tis  bloe ; 

For  she  has  often  heard  her  Conrad  swear 

Her  azore  eyes  like  beaming  sapphires  were. 

— However  this  may  be — one  bad  she  sees 

Of  pink  and  blue,  amid  the  roots  of  trees. 

Which  spring  from  out  the  caTems  of  the  Rhine, 

<*  Dost  mark  that  flower,  mj  Conrad  ? — would  'twere  mine ! ' 

— Langh'd  the  bold  youth — ^  Oh,  may  each  yonng  desire 

Of  gentle  Ida  nerer  tax  me  higher ! 

Through  life,  in  blessed  union  as  we  roTe, 

Gi?e  me  but  aye  to  please  thee,  maid  of  love. 

Flowerets  to  snatch  from  mountain  torrents'  waves. 

Or  coral  wreaths  from  mermaids'  shining  caves ! " 

But  Rhine's  steep  bank  forbids  to  pluck  the  flower. 
And  Conrad,  in  that  happy,  sportive  hour. 
Drops  carelessly  from  off  the  rocky  steep, 
And  nears  the  azure  buds  by  one  light  leap 
Across  the  waters — for  the  wreath  he  strains — 
And  hastily  the  fancied  trophy  gains ; 
With  arm  extended  o'er  the  gliding  stream, 
He  sees  the  prize  beneath  his  fingers  gleam. 
Plucks  the  blue  flower,  and  ^  Victory !  Ida,'*  calls, 
— The  false  stones  slip,  and  now,  by  Heaven,  he  falls  1 
Borne,  like  a  bubble,  on  the  sweeping  wave. 
Vainly  he  strives  to  'scape  so  stem  a  grave  : 
Shark-like,  the  river  twines  around  its  prey. 
And  Rhine's  strong  current  carries  all  away. 

Hark,  to  yon  scream  of  thrilling  agony ! 
He  sinks !  he  sinks !  and  Ida,  helpless,  by ! 
Confounded,  chill'd  to  ice,  the  maiden  stands. 
Bound  hand,  and  foot,  and  soul,  in  iron  bands, — 
Quailiog  beneath  that  dreadful  anguish-stroke, 
As  the  young  tree  by  God's  blue  lightning  broke. 
— Conrad  is  faint — he  may  not  struggle  long. 
Rapid  the  waters  rush,  and  deep  as  strong ; 
In  vain  he  wrestles  with  his  giant  foe. 
Slowly  he  yields — though  certainly  as  slow. 
— He  drinks  in  death ;  but,  true  to  his  bright  soul. 
Scorns,  while  he  drains,  the  venom  of  the  bowl ; 
Still  proudly  battles  in  the  desperate  strife, 
Firm  to  his  purpose,  reckless  of  his  life. 
— Waving  the  Ciital  flower  aloft  in  air, 
Conrad  but  thinks  upon  his  Ida  there. 
Clenching  the  blue  small  blossoms  in  his  grasp, 
(Of  earth  the  latest  things  his  hand  may  clasp,) 
With  one  strong  bound  he  gains— a  moment  mure. 
And  in  that  instant — nearly  wins  the  shore ; 
On  Ida's  feet  he  throws  the  flowering  knot. 
And,  calmly  sinking,  cries,—**  Forget  me  not." 
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Yet,  the  deep  waters  close  aboTe  his  head, 
And  Conrad  sleeps  amoDg  the  jieacefHl  dead. 
And  Ida  withers  in  the  world  alone, 
Like  Niobe,  Canova-cary'd  of  stone, — 
Love,  joy,  and  Conrad,  all  for  ever  gone ! 
He  died  for  her  he  lov'd  in  life  so  well, 
O,  wretched  Ida !  ttiU  with  us  to  dwell. 
His  body  lies  amid  Rhine's  rolling  water, 
His  soul  is  yet  with  earth's  most  suffering  daughter; 
— Oh !  let  me  not  profane  in  rhyme  so  rude. 
That  heart's  unutterable  solitude. 
— Sacred  the  veil — break  not  dark  sorrow's  seal, 

To  probe  the  wound  we  cannot  hope  to  heal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Until  her  time  be  come  to  pass  away. 
She  may  not  die — she  hardly  yet  can  pray. 
Blighted,  she  lingers  in  her  place  of  birth — 
Jesu  Maria !  take  her  from  this  earth  ! 
— Give  her  to  Conrad  in  thine  own  soft  sky, 

Where  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  weeping  eye. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Thus  runs  the  legend,  lady — of  the  flower. 
Oh !  plant  it  thickly  in  your  sunny  bower; 
For  in  the  heart's  warm  feelings  many  a  blot 
Is  dimm'd  and  hallow'd  by  **  Forget  me  not" 
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Herb  springs  the  fountain,  which  of  old  did  slake 
The  thirst  of  pilgrims,  who  in  deep  distress 
Wandered  world-wearied  through  life's  wilderness. 

Good  men  in  bonds,  and  martyrs  at  the  stake. 

And  those  whom  bigots  on  the  wheel  did  break. 
Here  drank,  and  felt  fresh  courage  to  profess 
Their  faith  in  Him  who  came  mankind  to  bless ; 

Nor  bonds,  nor  tortures,  could  that  courage  shake. 

They  calmly  bore,  calmly  to  death  did  sink. 
And  such  is  now  their  noblest  epitaph. 

And  shall  we  then  from  our  light  sufferings  shrink  ? 
Faint  while  such  living  streams  are  here  to  quaff? 

No !  iVom  this  fount  more  frequent  will  we  drink, 
Nor  fear  the  worldling's  taunt,  nor  scorner's  laugh. 

SinNET  Giles. 
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PART  II. 
THE    MIDSHIPMAN. 

The  time  to  which  we  refer  our  reader,  was  at  that  period  of  the  late  war 
when  the  French  government,  no  douht  emboldened  by  their  fortunate 
campaigns  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  envious  of  our  successful 
trade  in  the  West  Indies,  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  take  from 
us  some  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  we  possessed  in  those  seas  upon 
which  many  of  their  ships  of  war  were  kept  constantly  cruizing. 

They  who  have  been  at  St.  Vincents,  which  is  one  of  the  most  salubri- 
ous of  the  Caribbee  islands,  are  aware  that  the  capital,  Kingstown,  lies  near 
its  south-west  extremity,  almost  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  a  deep  and 
beautiful  bay,  protected  by  a  battery  at  the  south  or  Cain  Garden  point, 
and  by  Fort  Charlotte  on  the  north-west,  situated  upon  a  high  promon- 
tory, commanding  the  town  and  bay,  and  forming,  together  with  the 
former,  the  chief  defence  of  the  island. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  April,  18 — ;  a  welcome  and  cooling  sea 
breeze  played  upon  the  rippling  water,  which  was  gratefully  hailed  by  a 
crowd  of  curiosity-struck  spectators,  who  were  listlessly  sauntering  upon 
the  beach,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  large  looming  ship  that  app^iied  in 
the  offing.  On  the  vessel  came,  dashing  along  with  the  tide,  and 
majestically  careening  to  the  power  that  propelled  her  through  the  brine, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  some  white  cloud  settled  down  upon  the 
ocean.  Many  were  the  surmises  expressed  respecting  the  stranger  while 
out  at  sea ;  but  not  a  single  doubt  remained  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  gazing  at  her,  with  reference  to  her  character,  when  they  observed 
the  smart  and  magic-like  manner  in  which  she  was  stripped  of  her  canvas 
on  arriving  at  the  mooring  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  bay.  Scarcely 
had  the  splash  made  by  her  anchor  falling  into  the  water  subsided, 
scarcely  had  the  tide  swung  the  vessel  round  with  her  stem  towards  the 
shore,  ere  the  whole  of  her  sails  were  observed  to  be  furled,  her  yards 
squared,  her  running  gear  hauled  taut,  and  everything  aloft  in  perfect 
shipshape  order.  Such  is  the  expertness  and  superior  discipline  that  ever 
prevails  on  board  a  kings  shi]),  which  by  this  time  the  stranger  was 
generally  pronounced  to  be. 

Soon  a  cutter  was  observed  to  be  shoved  from  alongside  the  newly 
arrived  vessel.  As  the  boat  was  steered  towards  the  landing  place  she 
seemed  literally  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  the  powerful  and  well 
feathered  strokes  of  the  six  noble  looking  and  black  whiskered  tars  by 
whom  her  oars  were  manned.  In  the  stem  sheets  of  the  boat  sat  a  sour 
visaged  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  in  the  neat  full  dress  uniform 
of  a  post-captain  in  the  Royal  British  Navy ;  and  opposite  to  him  a 
delicate  featured  youth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  summers,  in  the  uniform  of 
a  midshipman  in  the  same  service.  The  latter  was  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  officer  in  charge  of  the  cutter. 
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Although  a  mere  child  in  years  when  we  ourselves  served  as  midship- 
man on  a  foreign  Station,  never  can  we  forget  with  what  manly  pride  our 
young  heart  exulted  the  first  lime  we  were  sent  from  the  ship  in  charge 
of  a  hoat ;  to  what  a  vital  importance  did  our  young  imagination  magnify 
the  orders  as  they  were  behig  delivered  to  us  upon  the  quarter-deck  by 
our  superior  officer, — in  what  a  consequential  tone  the  usual  "  aye,  aye, 
sir "  was  pronoiniced,  as  we  8j)rung  ovit  the  gang>vay  and  nimbly 
descended  into  the  cutter  alongside,  which  awaited  only  the  arrival  of  her 
young  commander  to  order  her  departure, — and  then  with  what  an  air  of 
officer-like  dignity  our  seat  was  taken  ui)on  the  gay  scarlet-lined  cloak 
which  had  been  spread  in  her  stem  ready  to  receive  us.  Oh  yes,  these, 
these  w^re  the  glorious  rays  of  sunshine  which  occasionally  illumined  the 
otherwise  dreary  and  monotonous  days  of  our  own  early  senitude.  See 
with  what  thrilling  ardour  the  young  reefer  takes  charge  of  his  *JirH 
command,'  and  his  lordly  manner  of  reclining  with  his  elbow  rested  upon 
the  gimwale  of  the  boat,  and  his  eye  alternately  glancing  with  inward 
delight,  first  at  the  bright  gilt  buttons  which  adorn  a  spanking  new 
uniform  jacket,  bent  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  then  with  contempt 
nt  the  rueful  countenance  of  an  envying  messmate  who  stands  gazing  at 
him  from  the  poop  of  the  vessel.  How  diflerent  are  their  feelings :  the 
latter  has  just  come  u])  to  take  his  watch,  doomed  to  pace  the  deck  in 
solitude  for  four  long  hours,  and  subject  to  the  harassing  ca))rice  of  a 
superior  and  perhaps  spiteful  officer ;  while  the  foniier  is  about  to  leave 
the  prison-liko  ship  to  revel  in  liberty,  and  to  be  for  a  time  his  own 
master.  There  sit  before  him  six  athletic  seamen,  with  their  oars  poised 
in  the  air,  and  watching  his  eye  for  the  signal  to  let  them  fall ;  there 
seated  on  the  quarter  of  the  boat  abaft  him  is  the  old  grey-headed  quarter- 
master, awaiting  his  order  (the  order  of  a  mere  boy,  to  whom  he  might 
have  been  giandfaihor)  whither  to  steer  the  cutler,  which  soon  dances 
over  the  waves  and  leaves  the  ship  far,  far  astern. 

The  crew  pf  the  cutter  were  all  dressed  alike,  having  on  little  round 
white  straw  hats  and  black  ribbons,  with  a  bright  copperplate  stuck  upcJh 
the  front  of  each,  on  which  was  engraveil  the  name  of  the  shij)  to  which 
they  belonged,  black  silk  neckerchiefs,  blue  striped  shirts,  snow  white 
trousers,  very  wide  at  the  fool,  long  quartered  shoes,  wiih  neat  brass 
buckles,  and  blue  jackets,  with  a  strip  ol  while  canvas  stitched  along  the 
seams  of  the  elbows  and  back,  and  brass  anchor  buttons.  The  bowman 
who  stood  with  a  boat  hook  held  up  ready  to  hold  on  by  while  the  captain 
landed,  was  a  fiat  nosed  African,  whose  coal  black  face  fonned  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  color  of  his  hat. 

"Now,  young  gentleman,  you'll  remain  in  the  cutter  unlil  I  return," 
said  Captain  Dalrymplc  to  his  midshipman,  in  a  shar])  and  authorilalivc 
tone  of  voice  ;  then  jumping  on  shore,  he  turned  round  and  added,  "  and 
mind,  sir,  that  you  do  not  allow  one  of  the  men  to  leave  the  bout  on  any 
pretext  whatever — do  you  hear  what  I  say,  Mr  Reckless  ?" 

'*  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  youngster,  at  the  same  instant  respectfully 
raising  his  hat. 

Captain  Dalrymple,  who  had  merely  touched  at  St.  Vincents  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  in  person  some  ])rivale  dispatches  from  the  Admiral 

of  the  station  to   Sir  James  B ,  the  governor  of  the  island,   now 

directed  his  steps  towards  his  Excellency's  residence.     His  route  lay 
through  the  famed  and  beautiful  botanic  garden,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
I  4 
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an  oblong  square,  about  a  mile  from  Kingstown,  and  occnpies  neailr 
thirty  acres  of  ground.  The  lower  part  of  this  picturesque  spot  is  a  level, 
but  soon  becomes  a  gradual  ascent,  until  it  terminates  in  a  steep  hill,  t 
delightful  mountain  stream  forming  its  northern  boundary.  The  goFemor*s 
house  is  situated  near  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  commanding  a  splendid 
view :  immediately  below  is  to  be  seen  the  capital  of  the  colony,  in  front 
the  deep  blue  sea  and  the  Grenadine  isles  in  the  distance,  together  with 
a  magnificent  vista,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  long  and  spacious  avenue 
of  lofty  forest  trees. 

The  midshipman  whom  we  have  just  introduced,  was  about  as  mis- 
chievous a  young  scamp  as  ever  mounted  the  '  curse  **  in  bis  hat,  or 
wore  a  dirk  by  his  side.     Nevertheless,  Master  Reuben  Reckless  was 
what  might  be  termed  a  nice  lad.     He  always  paid  the  greatest  deference 
to  age,  and  was  most  respectful  to  those  in  authority  over  him  ;  he  was  t 
clever  boy  too  for  his  years,  and  therefore  a  favourite  with  his  preceptors. 
His   temper  was  not  the  best  in  the  world,  for  he  had  a  proud  and 
unbending  spirit:  we  do  not  mean  that  sort  of  pride  which  is  possessed 
by  those  who  fancy  they  are  better  than  their  fellow  mortals  placed  in  t 
lower  s])here  of  life  to  themselves,  but  we  mean  the  sort  of  pride  which 
superiority  of  mind  alone  can  give.     The  youth*s  spirit  was  ever  unbend- 
ing when  he  deemed  himself  in  a  right  cause,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
by  any  individual  of  inferior  intellect  to  his  own ;  add  to  that,  he  was 
dauntless,  and  most  presumptuously  venturesome,  with  only  such  failings 
in  his  nature  as  were  always  subservient  to  his  better  judgment ;  the 
sincerity  of  his  after  repentance  for  any  misdemeanor  committed,  convinc- 
ing those  about  him  that  he  possessed  a  heart  not  only  open  and  forgiving, 
but  also  free  from  malicious  resentment.     Although  of  a  slender  form 
and,  as  we  have  before  obsened,  delicate  in  a])|)earance,  still  in  any 
gymnastic  pursuit,  when  ])erseverance,  daring,  and  an  extra  degree  of 
hardihood  were  required,  our  hero  never  manifested  a  want  of  that  stimu- 
lating spirit  which  always  enabled  him  to  undergo  the  greatest  fatigue, 
and   to  suffer   the   severest   ])rivations   attendant   upon    tho   hazardons 
adventures  of  his  profession  with  a  fortitude  equal  to  those  of  more  robust 
frame.     When  only  ten  years  old  Reuben  Reckless  might  have  been 
termed  both  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  youth ;   but  what  made  his 
society  more  particularly  courted  by  boys  of  his  own  age  was  the  readiness 
he  ever  evinced  to  defend  the  oppressed,  and  to  hurl  vengeance  upon  the 
heads  of  their  seniow  who  would  have  tyrannically  oppressed  them  ;  the 
latter  feared  the  boldness  of  his  disposition,  so  manifest  in  his  independent 
and  untameable  demeanour  towards  them ;  while  the  former  looked  upon 
him  as  their  champion  and  defender  of  those  rights  which  others  attempted 
to  usurj)  from  them.     Although  our  hero  was  always  the  first  to  lead  his 
comp!Uuons  into  a  scrape,  still  he  possessed  that  soul  of  honour  within 
his  bosom  that  made  hhn  scorn  to  desert  them,  or  try  to  avoid  his  share 
of  the  punishment  when  justice  overtook  them.     In  conclusion  we  will 
just  inform  our  readers  that  Reuben  Reckless  was  an  orphan,  without  a 
relation  in  the  wide  world  that  he  knew  of,  and  with  only  one  friend  to 
look  up  to,  and  that  one  friend  was  Captain  the  Honourable  Timothy 
Dalryniple,  under  whose  care  he  had  been  placed  some  eighteen  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  write.     But  more  of  that  anon. 

*  A  term  applied  to  the  guld  loop  worn  by  naval  officers  iu  their  hats. 
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Scarcely  was  Captain  DaliyiSiple  out  of  sight  of  the  landing  place, 
when  the  young  urchin  of  a  reefer,  after  giving  the  same  order  to-  old 
Grant  the  coxswain  which  he  had  himselfreceived,  nimhly  sprung  on 
shore,  and  hegan  to  converse  with  the  admiring  populace  who  were  idly 
gazing  upon  the  beach.  There  strutted  the  little  fellow  unmindful  of  all 
that  the  captain  had  said  to  him,  and  with  his  thoughts  only  occupied  by 
a  sense  of  his  own  brief  authority.  He  felt  his  importance  gradually  to 
orow  upon  him  as  every  fresh  questioner  inquired  the  purport  of  the 
mgates  touching  at  the  island.  "  Surely,'*  thought  he  to  himself,  as  he 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  "  I  may  venture  to  leave  my  command 
for  a  short  while  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster.  '  Old  Crabs  '*  cannot 
be  back  again  just  yet,  therefore  I  think  I  may  do  it  with  safety.  Besides, 
he  leaves  the  ship  in  charge  of  his  first  lieutenant,  consequently  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  leave  my  cutter  in  charge  of  mine.  So  here 
goes  for  a  turn  on  shore,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may.  Bless  us  I  I 
stagger  like  a  drunken  man ;  why  I  shall  forget  how  to  walk  soon ;  it  is 
well  that  I  have  jumped  on  land  if  it  be  only  to  acquire  my  shore-going 
legs  again ;  I  have  positively  been  on  board  so  long  that  everything  here 
seems  to  be  whirling  round  with  me.  Hiccup  ! — Hollo !  what,  am  I 
going  to  be  sea  sick — psha !  Sea  sick  ! — how  can  I  be  sea  sick  on  terra- 
firma  P  What  a  green  horn  I  am  to  think  of  it  Come,  cheer  up,  my 
fine  fellow,  and  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  this  place.  I  will  take  a 
cruize.  Ah !  who  be  they  ?  there  seems  to  be  a  whole  fleet  of  ladies 
there — that  speaks  well  for  the  island  at  all  events;  I  will  bear  down  and 
hail  them,  make  them  shew  their  colours,  overhaul  their  cargoes,  and 
learn  whether  they  talk  black  or  white  lingo — if  I  don*t,  *  blow  me  up' 
pards,'  as  old  Grant  says;  so  here  goes."  And  ofifthe  youth  started  iull 
run,  after  thus  reasoning  with  himself. 

Every  step  the  Midshipman  took  placed  a  greater  distance  between 
himself  and  his  charge ;  but  as  he  had  not  been  on  shore  for  many^  many 
months  previous,  and  therefore  having  had  no  very  recent  opportunity  of 
sporting  his  elegant  and  particularly  active  figure  in  full  uniform  to  the 
londfolks,  the  temptation  for  committing  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  that 
now  ofiered  was  too  great  to  be  withstood,  and  although  ourselves  of  rigid 
disciplinarian  principles,  we  are  inclined  to  make  some  excuse  for  the 
youth  on  the  present  occasion.  There  promenaded  the  little  reefer,  as 
conceited  as  a  young  peacock  on  the  first  spreading  of  its  tail :  there  he 
was  with  his  large  cocked  hat  stuck  knowingly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  in 
imitation,  and  assuming  the  swaggering  walk  of,  an  oldster  in  the  service. 
His  long  blue  coat  with  its  light  buff  lining  and  bright  gilt  buttons 
glittering  in  the  sun,  being  carelessly  thrown  back,  exposed  the  purity  of 
a  white  jean  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  the  same ;  his  light  and  long 
quaitered  pumps  were  fastened  with  little  silver  bucklrs,  and  the  expen- 
sively wrought  dirk  which  hung  from  his  side  in  a  bright  Spanish  black 
leather  sword  belt,  was  the  object  of  many  a  proud  glance  from  its  wearer. 

Old  Grant,  the  coxswain  of  the  cutter,  had  served  in  his  Majesty's  navy 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life,  having,  as  he  used  to  boast,  eat  tho  King's 
beef  and  biscuit,  and  drank  his  grog  ever  since  he  was  the  hciglit  of  u 

*  A  iilcknamc  by  which  Captain  D.  was  known  on  board  his  own  ship,  and 
which  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  particularly  vinegar-like  expression 
of  his  countenance. 
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niarliiig  spike.  Several  years  prcnous  Uf  the  time  of  which  we  write,  he 
had  ap])]ied  for  and  obtained  bis  discharge,  for  tlie  purpose  of  cruizing  a 
few  years  in  the  merchant  service,  that  he  might  as  he  said  see  "  a  bU  o 
the  uniwaner  During  that  interval  of  time  the  old  fellow  joined  a 
])rivatcer  and  made  a  very  jirofitable  trip  or  two,  after  which  he  was 
wrecked  on  a  lee  shore  and  lost  his  all.  He  next  shipped  himself  as 
1)oatswain  on  board  a  brigantiue  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but  she  being 
engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  and  not  liking  her  skipper.  Grant  left 
her  and  went  on  board  another  ship  which  rendered  the  brig  assistance 
after  being  dismasted  in  a  hurricane.  In  this  capacity  our  readers  have 
already  been  introduced  to  him  under  the  name  of  Joe  Cumniings,  for 
while  in  the  *^  marchani  sarvice,**  as  he  used  to  call  it,  he  had  gone  under 
as  many  names  as  there  are  colours  in  a  d>ing  dolphin.  At  last  what 
with  privateering,  contrabanding,  and  so  forth,  old  Joe  got  quite  tired  of 
the  free  trade ;  and  acting  u])on  the  moral  of  that  old  adage  "  h&netty  is 
the  best  policy^**  he  once  more  assumed  his  own  name,  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  King  again,  and  was  at  the  present  time  the  crack  quarter- 
master of  the  frigate,  in  which  capacity  he  liad  been  rated  ever  since  he 
first  joined  her.  Joe  was  not  quite  so  stout  as  when  we  last  noticed  him, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  playfiU  smirk  of  good  humour  that  was  seen 
ever  to  dwell  in  the  hap]>y  ex])ression  of  his  small  twinkling  eyes,  bis 
shi])matcs  had  chiistened  him  by  the  very  appropriate  sobriquet  oi 
'^  iMUf/hing  Joey.''  The  old  quartermaster  was  a  ]);irticu]arly  steady 
character,  a  good  seamtui,  and  a  general  favourite  fore  and  aft  the  ship'; 
for  his  whole  countenance  bespoke  that  he  was  possessed  not  only  of  a 
humorous,  but  also  of  a  very  friendly  disposition,  Captiiin  Dalryraple 
was  proud  of  him — his  officers  res])ected  him — and  the  young  gentlemen 
(as  midshi])uien  in  his  Majesty's  service  are  cognomened)  actually  doated 
on  old  Joey,  for  truly  to  their  fancy  he  was  such  a  funn\'  old  chap. 

"  Now  lads,"  said  Joe  to  the  men  left  under  his  charge  as  soon  as  the 
Midshipman  had  gone  away  from  the  boat,  "  I'll  tell  you  wot  I'ui  artcr 
thinking — *' 

"  That  Mister  lleckless  is  as  parfect  a  young  scape  grace  as  ever 
mounted  a  jacket  with  a  *  weekly  account  '*  on  the  collar,"  said  one  of 
the  crew  intemq)ting  the  old  man  in  his  speech. 

**  De-zacily  so,  Will,  you've  jist  ta 'en  the  werry  obserwation  out  o'  my 
werry  moulh.  But  my  boy,  it  amt  ship  shajw  o'  me  to  be  a  decouragiug 
of  you  to  talk  unrespectful  of  your  sujierior  officer  behind  his  back  d'ye 
see,  therelore  I'm  arter  thinking  you'd  better  clap  a  stopper  on  your  jaw- 
tackle,  and  conwarse  on  another  tack.  And  as  I  was  jist  about  toobsarve 
lads,  when  Bill  Drinkmore  shoved  in  his  oar,  and  run  foul  o'  the  varn  o' 
my  discourse,  that  do'nt  none  o*  ye  be  arler  disobeying  orders  as  that 


rhy 

there  will  be  old  scratch  to  ])ay  and  no  pitch  hot  that's  all,  as  sure  as  Im 
a  livin;jc  sinner  and  cox-sun  o*  this  ere  cutler.  But  to  perwent  all 
mishaps  c»'  that  ere  kind,  suppose  you  Mister  Snowball  there  forrard,  was 
to  shovt»  her  head  off',  and  the  rest  o'  ye  give  way  a  stroke  or  two,  jjo  that 
there  may  be  a  painter's  length  o'  water  between  the  boat  and  the  land, 

•  A  liTiii  applied  !»»  till'  white  patch  worn  on  the  collar  wf  a  naval  uniform. 
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lodsj  ch ;  for  racily  I  would  not  trust  an  inch  to  the  honor  o'  ere  o'  one  o' 
ye  now  you've  the  smell  o*  the  grog  shop  so  close  under  your  jibs,  and  the 
young  gentleman  away  from  the  cutter^  indeed  I  would  not,  and  that's 
poz — so  shove  off,  blackee." 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  when  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  will  play,*" 
and  so  it  was  with  old  Grant  and  his  boat  s  crew,  for  no  sooner  had 
yoimg  Reckless  left  the  cutter,  than  tlie  man  Bill  Drinkmore,  alias,  Dry 
Will,  after  hearing  the  termination  of  the  coxswain's  speech,  jumped  on 
shore,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

"  Well  blow  me  if  I  wont  jist  take  a  run  down  to  old  Moll  Swipes  at 
the  slop  shop  round  the  comer  there,  and  see  if  she  can  give  me  change 
for  a  dollar  in  *  rael  warginny,'  I  shall  be  back  again,  Joey  my  chum, 
before  Mister  Reckless  is  aboard ;  so  here  goes  either  for  some  o'  the  old 
Oman's  '  nigger-head -bacca,*  or  the  '  rael  warginny.' " 

"  And  here's  arter  you.  Will,  on  the  same  tack,"  said  the  African  bow 
man,  who  also  jumped  out  of  the  cutter,  and  both  men  soon  became  lost  to 
view  at  a  turn  in  the  street. 

"  Hollo !  avast  there,  you  chaps !"  in  vain  shouted  old  Grant  after  the 
truant  delinquents,  then  muttered  to  himself,  *'  Blame  those  two  lads  for 
a  pair  o'  yarhous.  They'll  as  sure  get  the  young  Reefer  into  a  scrape  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Laughing  Joey  the  crack  quartermaster  o'  the  frigate. 
Blow  me  uppards,  but  how  could  I  perwent  it,  that's  all.  Well,  well, 
mappen  they'll  be  back  afore  young  Scape-grace,  and  mappen  young 
Scape-grace  will  be  aboard  afore  the  Skipper,  if  so  it  will  be  all  right  as 
a  trivet ;  but  if  contrariwise  jist  the  worry  '  wis  ah  we*  as  the  niountseers 
say,  should  be  the  case,  why  the  yoimg  gen'lman  will  catch  it,  and  I 
shall  catch  it,  and  by  jingo  we  all  shall  catch  it  together,  as  sure  as  the 
Purser's  a  Jew.  But,  however,  I  see  no  jistifiable  reasons  why  I  should 
not  try  to  make  myself  comfortable  under  all  wexations ;  therefore  I'll 
have  a  wiffor  two  o'  bacca,  and  endeavour  to  blow  away  my  evil  prognos- 
tifications  consaming  the  lads  in  smoke.  Bless  his  Majesty  King 
Georgy,  but  how  am  I  to  get  a  light,  that's  all ;  why  spose  I  jump  ashore 
also  and  fetch  one.  Tomkins,  take  care  o'  the  cutter  and  the  other  lads 
while  I  go  for  a  light,  bo."  Saying  thus,  the  quarter-master  left  the  boat 
in  charge  of  his  shipmate,  while  he  went  for  a  light.  The  old  man  soon 
returned  with  the  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  but  although  he  had  but 
been  gone  a  very  few  minutes,  he  was  not  back  in  time  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  remaining  four  of  the  cutter's  crew,  all  of  whom  in  his 
absence  had  fled,  and  left  the  boat  fastened  by  a  painter  to  the  shore  to 
take  care  of  herself.  Old  Grant  once  more  took  his  seat  in  her  stem,  and 
there  contentedly  smoked  his  short  pipe  alone,  occasionally  grumbling 
forth  a  hearty  curse  upon  the  man  Tomkins  for  thus  abusing  the  trust  he 
had  placed  in  him.  "  They  are  all  alike,"  muttered  the  Coxswain  to 
himself.  "  I'm  blowed  if  there's  a  rush  to  choose  among  'em;  but  it 
can't  be  helped  now,  so  1*11  e'en  make  myself  happy  about  it, — the 
Skipper  when  he  comes  will  find  that  Laughing  Joey  has  not  leamt  how 
to  desart  his  duty,  therefore  why  should  he  fret  arter  them  wot  has ; — a 
contented  mind  they  say  is  a  continual  feast,  and  blow  me  up])ards  if  I'll 
not  try  it."  In  this  kind  of  mood  did  old  Grant  remain  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  by  which  time  five  of  the  cutter's  crew  had  rctumetl  to  their  duty. 
He  then  turned  his  eye  in  the  direction  taken  by  young  Reckless,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  laugh. 
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"  Well,  bless  mj  staR,  if  dot  Toong  Beeier  of  oom  amt  a 
look}'e,  lsd«,  if  he  bsant  aner  a  mzming  his  jib  sceoi  oo  to  tins  oe  amSL 
fry  o'  light  pettiooat  cnfr  on  the  beach  belov  there.     Ah!  ah!  ah!* 

"  Why,  I  sav,  Joey,"  pal  ia  one  of  die  crew,  •*  he  be  »  a  bovii^  al 
scnpiBg  to  the  old  leddy  their  conTt>y  jist  lor  ail  the  vorid  like  ibat  M 
Freoch  oommodore  we  ficked  todier  day,  when  he  h*~<fil  orer  his  ml 
to  our  Skipper  on  the  quarter-deck." 

"  Dezactlv  so.  Jem.  Bles  the  bov  *  I  do  raeDv  a  somehov  like  ikl 
roang  geutleman,  lads,  for  d'ye  see  he's  one  o  tbs  right  soft — a  rad  fink 
sea-cock,  rro  ri^t  down  sanain  that's  woe  he  he  frcm  stem  lo  son. 
Bless  the  Middy,  I  sav,  ah  !  ah  !  ah !  see  at  him  agin  how  he's  unifflaug 
and  scraping. — Why  he's  poadrdy  taen  his  *  fore-^m-^fUr'*  off  toil 
That  young  scape-zrace  most  o*  lamt  aD  that  ere  sort  o'  fan  and  hafiov 
of  some  mountseer  dancing-master  Im  aner  thinking.** 

•*  Wemr  likelv  he  has,  Joe  v." 

"  Ob,  that  he  has,  %'ou  ma%'  take  foor  Jarr  of  it.  as  snie  as  I^  cool- 
son  o*  thid  ere  cutter.  Well,  lad<,  I  hope  the  young  gentleman  wiD  k 
back  afore  the  Skipper,  or  if  contrariwise  be  the  caae,  why,  d*ye  see, 
hell  bare  to  take  a  spell  at  the  ma5t-bead  when  he  gets  ahoaid  the'bsir 
s^in ;  and  if  that  drunken  swab.  Dry  Will,  does  not  bear  a  hand  nd 
take  his  oar,  I'm  aner  thinking  hell  stand  a  €ur  chance  of  getting  lift 
shins  in  limbo  until  he's  sober,  and  then  two  dozen  ibr  him  at  least  I 
know  the  Skipper  will  make  him  hug  the  gunner's  wife  if  he  ^■*tf]|f^  \am 
'  no-eU-im-tcent-M*,'  as  I  bt:A>re  obsarred,  and  blame  me  if  os  chaps  shiM 
^t  our  grog  stopt  for  a  month  all  through  the  likes  o'  him.  A  cmse  sir 
I,  lad?^,  upon  that  old  bedlamite  Moll  Swipes,  she's  alays  so  Ibod  o* 
giving  us  chaps  the  'rate'  as  she  calls  it.  It's  all  for  to  choose  tbe 
dollars  more  readily  out  of  our  pockets,  d*ye  see.  AVhat,  Snowball, 
youVe  had  some  o'  the  old  oman  s  licker  I  diskirer,  being  as  how,  afanort 
three  sheets  in  the  «ind.** 

"  Only  a  tooth  full,  Joev,  mv  bo — not  more  I  do  aasore  ve.  if  I  hue 
Im  not  a  free  nigger  and  that's  poz,"  answered  the  black  fellow,  who 
appeared  quite  moozy  in  tbe  bow  of  tbe  boaL 

"  Well,  well.  111  uke  good  care  that  none  o*  ye  gire  me  the  slip  again, 
so  shore  her  bead  off.  Mister  Blackee,  well  lie  on  our  oars  a  distance  cK, 
nntil  sich  times  as  I  see  Mister  Reckless  or  the  Skipper  coming  abool. 
You  shant  do  old  Joey  no  more,  you  chaps,  we-out  yon  hare  a'swim  fer 
it,  and  that's  ]k>z,  as  yuu  say,  Snowball."  In  compliance  with  the  qor- 
ter-master's  order,  the  cutter  was  imuiediately  pulled  a  few  strokes  final 
the  beach,  and  kept  lying  off  upon  her  oars  uudl  Captain  Dalxymple  aad 
tbe  Midshipman  were  seen  returning  in  company.  We  will  now  nodtt 
the  last  named  individual  s  pranks  un  shore. 

Miss  Graybum,  a  middle  aged  maiden  lady,  without  any  pretensioBS 
whatever  to  |)ersona1  beauty,  was  the  sole  proprietress  of  an  estabtishnMBt 
at  St  Vincents,  for  the  education  of  the  younger  branches  of  her  ownses. 
Her  house  stood  in  a  very  pleasant  situadon,  close  to  the  neighbomhood 
of  Kingstown.  On  the  evening  of  our  hero's  arrii-al  upon  the  v^mbA, 
Miss  G.  was  walking  with  several  of  her  pupils  upon  the  beach,  that  diet 
might  receive  tbe  benefit  of  the  sea  breeze.  A  very  large  and  panicolarir 
handsome  dog,  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  followed  at  the  heels  of  1^ 

•  Cocked  hat. 
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group  of  young  ladies.  From  the  steadiness  of  the  animal's  step,  and 
the  dimness  of  his  eye,  this  faithful  companion  of  their  walks  seemed  to 
be  far  advanced  in  the  winter  of  his  days  ;  still  an  occasional  wag  of  his 
immense  bushy  tail,  and  the  apparent  bound  of  delight  with  which  be 
sprung  into  the  water  for  the  amusement  of  the  children,  told  that  even 
age  could  not  entirely  destroy  his  natural  propensity  for  laving  iu  that 
element ; — while  the  pupils  were  engaged  throwing  pieces  of  rubbish  into 
the  water  for  their  old  favourite.  Dolphin,  to  fetch  out  again,  their  pre- 
ceptress was  viewing  tlirough  her  telescope  the  newly  arrived  ship. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at,  madam  P  *'  asked  a  little  fair-haired, 
round-faced  girl. 

"  I  m  examining  the  vessel  yonder,  my  dear,  that  has  not  long  since 
come  into  the  harbour,  but  I  cannot  make  out  yet  what  is  the  name  on 
her  stern,"  answered  Miss  G. 

"  Let  Caroline  look,  madame,  will  you  be  so  kind ;  you  know  she  has 
been  a  sailor,  and  therefore  most  likely  will  know  the  ship,  and  tell  us  all 
about  it. — Shall  I  fetch  her,  Miss  Graybum  ?" 

"  You  may  call  Miss  Caroline,  if  you  please,  love,"  answered  the  elder 
lady  mildly. 

"  Caroline  !  Caroline  l"  joyfully  shouted  the  little  flaxen-haired  girl ; 
''  Come  up  here  instantly,  Miss  Graybum  wants  you  to  look  through  her 
telescope,  and  to  tell  us  all  about  yon  fine  large  ship  there  in  the  bay. 
Come  up  here  directly  Caroline,  there's  a  dear — never  mind  Dolphin  just 
now — ^make  haste,  there's  a  kind  creature." 

The  little  sparkling  black-eyed  girl  who  approached  at  this  vociferous 
summons,  although  by  no  means  so  fair  as  the  one  who  had  called  her, 
looked  like  waxwork  compared  with  some  of  the  half  Creole  children 
whom  she  had  just  left.  There  was  much  animation  in  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  and  wonderful  elasticity  of  motion  in  the  graceful  car- 
riage of  her  body ;  she  took  the  proffered  telescope  in  her  hand  and  fixed 
it  to  her  eye,  with  all  the  confidence  of  an  old  experienced  mariner. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  named  party  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Graybum.  The  father  of  the  young  lady  was  the 
captain  and  owner  of  a  small  merchantman,  which  was  driven  into  the 
bay  of  Kingstown  in  distress,  having  been  dismasted  several  days  previous. 
While  Captain  Peroni's  vessel  was  in  the  harbour  refitting,  he  heard  of 
Miss  Grayburn's  establishment,  and  immediately  made  propositions  to 
that  lady  for  the  care  and  education  of  his  only  and  motherless  child. 
The  father  afterwards  very  frequently  touched  at  St.  Vincent's  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  progress  his  daughter  made  under  her  new 
instmctor,  and  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  each  time  he  did  so,  that  he  paid 
Miss  G.  most  handsomely  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken  with  her  wild 
young  pupil.  The  Newfoundland  dog  was  also  taken  into  Miss  Gray- 
bum's  establishment  at  the  same  time,  for  it,  being  much  attached  to  the 
little  female  sailor,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  her.  From  the 
address  and  ap])earance  of  the  little  gipscy-eyed  bmnette,  she  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  advanced  in  her  teens,  but  these  were  deceptive,  she 
not  being  so  old  as  she  looked  to  be.  The  young  lady  still  holding  the 
telescope  to  her  eye,  at  length  exclaimed, 

"  Oh !  'tis  an  English  frigate — a  first  class  double  banked  frigate  1 
perceive, — number — number — dear  me,  I  cannot  make  out  her  number, 
the  pennant  at  her  mast  head  shakes  about  so  with  the  whid  ;  but  there's 
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During  this  collocjuy  the  Newfoandlyd  dog  had  shown  various  signs 
of  a  friendly  disposition  towards  the  young  naval  officer  by  jumping  upon 
and  capering  about  him  until  reprimanded  by  his  young  mistress  for 
making  so  free. 

"  Down  Dolphin !  down,  sir,  I  say. — Rude  dog — how  dare  you  take 
such  liberties  wUh  a  stranger-— don't  you  know  that  the  swaggering  young 
middy  wishes  to  be  thought  a  skipper  by  us  lubberly  greenhorns,  as  no 
doubt  he  fancies  the  whole  of  us  to  be  P  but  he  is  mistaken  I  can  assure 
him,  we  are  not  so  green  as  he  supposes." 

**  Hollo !  avast  there.  Miss !  I  hear  by  your  tongue  that  you  are  a  bit 
of  a  pirate  sailing  under  false  colors. — Pray,  if  I  am  allowed  to  ask  the 
question,  what  do  you  know  about  middies,  skippers,  lubberly  greenhorns, 
and  so  forth  P  you're  a  more  wide  awake  craft  than  I  took  you  for  I 
perceive.  Come  with  me,  my  dear,  I  wish  to  have  a  little  private  confab 
with  you,  if  you  please  to  grant  me  that  favor."  Saying  Uius  our  hero 
led  the  young  lady  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  entered  into 
dose  conversation  with  her.  The  two  juveniles  soon  became  perfectly 
friendly  with  each  other,  indeed  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  for  a  considerable  time.  Although  Reuben  was  a  '  forward 
young  monkey '  as  the  little  dark  eye  was  bewitchingly  disposed  to  call 
him  at  times,  still  it  was  evident  from  her  manner  that  she  liked  his 
attention  to  herself  none  the  less  for  his  bein^  so;  besides  the  beauty 
and  neatness  of  the  boy's  uniform,  which  was  so  becoming  to  his  slender 
figure,  together  with  the  dirk  and  sword-belt  that  he  wore  by  his  side, 
possessing  great  attraction  in  themselves,  altogether  formed  such  an 
irresistible  charm,  that  the  young  lady,  whose  dignity  had  been  ofiended 
such  a  short  while  before,  could  not  refuse  the  homage  which  their  wearer 
seemed  anxious  to  pay  her  in  preference  to  the  rest  of  her  companions. 

Captain  Dalrymple  having  delivered  his  despatches  to  Sir  James  B 
and  having  at  the  same  received  intelligence  from  his  excellency  respecting 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  that  determined  him  upon  putting  to  sea 
•gain  without  any  further  delay,  once  more  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
beach.  He  returned  by  precisely  the  same  route  as  he  wenH  which,  as 
we  before  mentioned,  was  through  the  beautiful  botanic  garden,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  the  governor's  house  stood.  On  arriving  at  a 
shrubbery  that  completely  overshaded  his  path,  the  captain's  ears  were 
assailed  by  the  noise  of  many  voices  joining  in  menimenl  and  obstrepe- 
rous laughter  ^hut  how  very  much  was  his  astonishment  augmented  when 
he  distinctly  heard  his  own  name  several  times  repeated  aloud  by  some 
individual  connected  with  the  party  who  were  amusing  themselves  upon 
the  green  near  to  where  he  stood.  Captain  Dalrymple  peeped  through 
the  foliage  that  completely  hid  him  from  view,  to  see  if  he  could  recog- 
nize any  one  whom  he  knew.  He  observed  a  party  of  girls  formed  in  a 
ring  by  taking  hold  of  each  others*  hands,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  per- 
ceived a  youth  without  either  coat,  hat,  or  neckerchief,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  second  principal  actor  in  the  scene.  This  party  the  Captain  very 
soon  became  aware  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Reuben  Reckless,  his  own 
Midshipman,  whom  he  hud  left  in  charge  of  the  cutter,  with  a  strong 
injunction  not  to  leave  her.  At  the  6rst  impulse  of  angry  feeling  towards 
the  young  subaltern  for  thus  disobeying  his  positive  orders,  the  Skipper 
was  about  to  break  in  upon  the  merry-makers  and  walk  off  with  the  trans- 
gressor ;  but  a  second  thought  arrested  his  determination.  He  thought 
K  4 
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of  his  own  wild  )iraiiks  when  he  was  himself  a  reefer,  and  recoUaded  ikt 
this  was  the  first  time  young  Reckless  had  been  left  to  aetwkboota 
senior  officer  to  control  him.  Captain  D.  was  amnaed  with  what  be  mm, 
and  continued  to  observe  the  playful  party  for  a  few  minutes.  We  Ime 
stated  our  hero  formed  the  second  principal  actor  in  the  scene,  and  so  he 
did,  for  the  dog  before  named  was  the  star  on  this  occasioii.  The  jroiqg 
reefer  had  placed  his  own  coat  «uid  sword-belt  upon  the  body  of  ibe 
animal,  and  then  sticking  his  cocked  hat  upon  its  h^id,  he  christened  the 
dog  by  the  name  of  his  own  commander.  There  was  the  youth  with  Ui 
real  reckless  disposition  for  fun,  and  wearing  a  bonnet  with  the  wrong  nk 
in  front,  waltzing  with  the  dog  which  capeied  about  on  his  hind  legi,  hii 
tongue  hanging  loosely  from  his  mouUi,  apparently  as  much  amniicJ 
with  the  sport  as  any  that  were  present. 

''  Now  then,  young  ladies,"  said  Reuben,  taking  off  the  bonnet  to  6n 
himself  with,  "  we  mil  have  a  fresh  game. — Let  us  play  at '  ships  goiag 
into  harbour,' — ^I  will  be  the  Royal  Charles,  and  you  will  all  please  ts 
remember  that  I  am  the  admiral  s  ship,  and  a  first  rate  man-o'-WK 
Now  Mister  Dulpliin  you  shall  be  the  Sea  Nymph  firigate-— and  yoa, 
my  little  flaxen-bair,  shall  be  a  '  sloop-tender'  to  the  Royal  Charies:  slup 
— no,  that  wont  do,  you  are  too  fat  and  not  active  enough  for  a  sloof ; 
let  me  see,  what  can  we  make  of  you.     What  is  your  name  ?** 

"  Helen  the  fair,"  answered  the  little  round-feced  girl,  in  a  mild 
of  voice. 

"  Yes,  Helen  the  fair,  all  the  girls  do  declare — and  the  bays  too 
times,"  shouted  the  little  dark  eye. 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  Alias  sharp-wit,"  asked  the  MidshipoBaa. 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,  I've  a  name  as  long  as  the  main-braee  of  a  sevenqr- 
four  gun  ship, — which  will  you  have — my  '  out-at-sea '  name,  or  my  '  gfh 
ashore'  name, — my  Spanish  or  my  English  name,  my — " 

''  Stop,  stop !  your  '  go-ashore '  name  will  do.  Miss,  what  is  that?** 

"  Then  that  is  CaroUne." 

"  That's  just  the  name  I  want;  you  shall  be  the  Royal  Caroline adi 
tender  to  the  Flag  ship,  remember  that  if  you  please,  and  think  of  the 
honor.    And  you,  my  dear  Helen,  shall  be  Captain  Dalrymple's  goiaM 

pig-" 
"  But  I  will  not  be  a  guinea  pig,  so  don't  think  it,   yoa  nutj 

abominable  rude  thing  you. — 111  be  a  ship,  or  a  tender  to  the  AdmiiaL 

the  same  as  you  have  made  Caroline,  or  eke  I  wont  play,  that  I  woat," 

said  the  little  fair-hair  in  a  pet 

'*  But  why  wont  you  be  a  guinea  pig,  Helen,"  asked  Caroline,  "  Yen 
know  it  b  only  in  play,  we  do  not  mean  to  make  you  a  real  pig.** 

"  I  wont  be  a  guinea  pig,  that  I  wont, — should  you  like  to  be  made  t 
guinea  pig  of,  Caroline  ?  answer  me  that,  because  if  you  should,  I  shoold 
not,  and  there  lies  the  difference  between  you  and  me. — ^I  wont  b$  t 
guinea  pig." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Helen,"  said  our  hero  in  a  coaxing  manner,  ".yoa 
will  be  much  better  off  as  a  guinea  pig  than  as  a  sloop — guinea  pig 
signifies  the  Captain's  (isvourite  midshipman,  who  takes  his  watch  below 
whenever  it  pleases  him,  and  very  rarely  does  any  thing  to  soil  his 
or  to  trouble  his  head, — next  to  the  first  Lieutenant's  dog,  it  is  the 
birth  in  the  ship,  I  can  assure  you. — Such  tucks  out ! — Oh,  you  have 
idea  how  a  guinea  pig  lives !     Besides  if  you  were  a  sloop  I  might 
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fool  of  you,  and  Adminil's  sbfpB  axe  allowed  to  ran  fool  of  small  cmfb 
Bometitnea,  and  no  one  dare  hint  at  the  flag  ship  heing  to  bbme,  the  small 
craft  of  comae  get  all  the  cenmire  lor  not  keeping  clear  of  their  lorda  and 
masters. — So  I  think  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  be  a  guinea 

pig-" 

"  No,  I  will  not  be  a  gninea  piff ;  but  I  don't  mind  being  the  Captain's 

ft? ourite  midshipman,  I  did  not  know  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  term 

before." 

'*  Ah,  Helen,  my  dear,  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  many  things  yon  dant 
know  would  fill  a  very  laree  book." 

**  And  let  me  tdl  you.  Master  Reuben  Reckless,  that  the  few  things 
you  do  know  would  fiU  a  very  small  one/'  pertly  put  in  the  little  daik 
eye  with  a  very  arch  look." 

"  Well  done  Miss  sharp  wit,  I  owe  you  a  shot  for  that.  Now  then  to 
our  ^me. — We  are  supposed  to  be  all  sailing  into  harbour." 

"But  you  have  not  made  ships  of  auy  of  us  yet,"  observed  one  of  the 
givop  that  our  hero  had  neglected  to  notice. 

'^  Oh,  I  forgot  you,  therefore  we  will  suppose  you  to  be  a  fleet  of  out- 
ward-bound merchantmen  waiting  for  a  convoy  to  convey  you  safely  to 
your  destinations." 

''  Very  well,"  said  two  or  three  of  the  merchantmen,  apparently  satis- 
fied with  the  proposition  of  the  admirtl,  who  commenced  again  to' state 
what  was  going  to  be  done."  ^ 

-  Now  then  we  are  all  sailing  into  harbour  on  the  starboard  tack-^on 
the  starboard  tack  mind  all  you  merchantmen. — Well  I  make  the  signal 
for  every  ship  to  put  about  on  the  other  tack ;  I — ^the  Royal  Charles 
shall  '  misS'Slmys,*  and  the  Royal  Caroline  coming  up,  runs  foul  of  me, 
and  gets  her  yard  arms  right  amongst  my  braces — Well,  after  that  I 
make  a  signal  and  then  the  Sea  N3rmph  frigate  bears  down,  and — " 

"  Tears  the  Royal  Caroline's  hair  ofi'her  head  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  for 
being  so  bold  as  to  take  liberties  with  the  Admiral's  braces,"  add^l  the 
little  dark  eye  with  a  loud  lang^. 

"  Ah !  ah !  ah !"  shouted  several  of  the  merchantmen  at  once,  '*  we  all 
thought  he  wore  stays,  but  we  did  not  know,  Caroline,  that  yon  wore 
braces ; — a  rude  thing  he,  how  dare  he  to  run  foul  of  you  with  his  aitns, 
me  would  not  allow  such  freedom,  evenlfrom  an  Admiral." 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Caroline,"  said  the  little  fair-hair,  **  I  wookl 
demand—" 

"  Mr.  Reckless,"  sliouted  Captain  Dahrympl^  from  behind  th^  shrab- 
bery. 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  reefer,  turning  very  pale. 

•*  Bow-wow  !     Bow-wow-wow  !"  vociferated  Dolphin. 

"  Who  was  it  that  called  my  name  just  now  P"  asked  the  young  gentle- 
man, in  a  trembling  tone;   "I  fancied  I  heard  Captain  Dalrymples 


voice." 


"  So  you  did.  Admiral,"  replied  the  little  dark  eye :  *'  you  heard  the 
bow-wow-wow  of  my  dog  Dolphin  there,  who  at  present  is  personating 
your  skipper  you  know  as  Captain  of  the  Sea  N3rmph  frigate. ' 

"  Ah  !  but  I  heard  some  one  else  call  me  by  my  name, '  said  the  youth, 
with  a  most  seriously  altered  countenance. 

"  Give  me  my  coat,  hat  and  sword  belt.  Dolphin.  I  must  bear-a-hand 
and  get  to  the  cutter  before  he  gets  there,  or  I  sliall  be  in  a  pretty  scnpe." 
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"  Mr.  Reckless/*  again  sung  out  Captain  Daliymple. 

"  Sir !— Dolph !— Dolph !"  shouted  the  distressed  boy  after  4ie  dqg, 
as  the  auimal  hounded  off  towards  the  shrubbery  to  oppose  the  nm 
approach  of  a  stranger  advancing. 

"  Here — Dolphin — Dolphin — come  here,  sir  T'  in  vain  cried  Rauboi 
Reckless,  as  he  followed  the  dog.  "  Lie  down,  sir !  how .  dare  yoa 
disohey  my  orders,  you  bad  dog — come  here,  sir,  directly,  I  aay,  Dolpha 
— Dolphin,  how  dare  you  disobey  me,  sir — down,. sir !" 

"  How  dare  you  disobey  tne,  Mr.  Reckless,  and  thus  neglect  your  do^ 
by  leaving  the  cutter  which  I  ordered  you  to  remain  with  until  I 
returned/'  said  the  Skipper,  as  soon  as  his  Midshipman  was  near  enough 
to  hear  him  speak  in  an  under  tone. 

'*  Oh  !  sir,  1  hope  you  will  forgive  me  this  time — I  have  done  wrong, 
very,  very  wrong.  Captain  Dalrymple,  I  acknowledge  I  have/'  said  the 
terror-stricken  boy,  trembling  with  conscious  guilt. 

"  Have  that  mutinous  Captain  Dalrymple  tried  by  a  Court  Martial 
for  disohedicnce  of  orders.  Admiral,  and  take  the  command  of  the  Sea 
Nymph  frigate  away  from  him,'*  shouted  Caroline,  who  was  acting  ai 
tender  to  the  Flag  ship,  and  who  had  just  arrived  in  time  to  hear  the 
young  reefer  pronounce  his  commander*s  name.  Of  course  she  alluded 
to  the  dog  that  was  now  being  speedily  stripped  of  his  borrowed  finery, 
for  truly  the  *  lables  were  turned.*  The  little  girl  looking  up  for  the 
first  time,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  form  of  the  Post  Captain ;  after  riev- 
ing  him  for  a  second  or  two  she  again  scampered  off  to  her  companions 
exclaimin<;, 

•'  Another  playfellow  1  another  play fellovi  !-rwe  have  got  another  play- 
fellow come  to  join  us — a  right  earnest  and  real  Admiral  this  one  is  too 
I  positively  do  believe. — Look,  yonder  he  is  walking  with  Master  Reu- 
ben Reckless.  Hey  dey  !*'  continued  the  girl,  apparently  disappointed 
at  what  she  observed,  "  Why,  how  is  this — they  never  can  be  going 
away  without  so  much  as  saying  good-bye.  Well,  I  never — how  veiy 
un^lant — did  you  ever,  Helen — I  did  expect  he  would  have  come  back 
again,  if  it  were  only  to  take  leave  of  us ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped  now, 
he's  gone.** 

Why  that  must  be  his  Captain,"  observed  one  of  the  other  girls. 

Did  you  not  perceive  how  frightened  he  seemed,  Caroline,  when  he 
heard  his  name  called,— oh,  yes,  it  must  be  his  Captain/' 

"Well,  I  do  believe  so  too,"  answered  the  one  addressed,  "and 
probably  he  is  angry  with  him  for  leaving  the  boat  Poor  fellow,  I  am 
very  sorry,  for  perhaps  we  may  never  see  him  again  Helen,  dear,  lend 
me  your  handkerchief." 

"  Here  it  is,  Caroline, — I  am  sorry  for  the  Admiral  at  well  as  you, 
although  he  did  say  I  was  too  fat  for  a  sloop  tender." 

The  little  dark-nair  having  suddenly  become  tender  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  first  waved  the  handkerchief  in  the  air  as  a  sort  of  faiewdl 
signal  to  the  departing  Midshipman ;  then  applying  it  to  her  cheek,  she 
wiped  away  the  tear  of  innocent  and  girlish  affection  which  was  observed 
to  steal  from  the  long  dark  lash  that  shaded  her  lustrous  and  melting  eye* 

When  Captain  D.  arrived  on  board  his  ship,  he  reported  the  Midship- 
man's conduct  to  his  first  Lieutenant,  who  passed  orders  to  the  officer  in 
charge  for  him  to  keep  an  extra  four  hours  watch  that  same  night  as  a 
punishment.     A  junior  ofiicer  with  a  file  of  marines  was  sent  on  shore  to 
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search  for  Dry  Will,  whom  they  found  so  heastly  drank,  that  he  was 
ohliged  to  he  hoisted  up  the  ship's  side  hy  a  whip  from  the  main  yard. 
He  was  put  in  irons  while  he  remained  in  that  state,  with  every  chance, 
as  Laughing  Joey  ohserved,  of  catching  the  rahhit  when  he  became 
sober. 

By  sunset  the  Sea  Nymph  was  again  stemming  the  tide  with  a  brisk 
wind  on  her  quarter,  and  leaving  the  dim-seen  land  of  St.  Vincent's  &st 
sinking  beneath  the  horizon  astern,  which  soon  became  lost  to  view, being 
totally  hidden  within  the  gloom  of  approaching  night. 

SO-NNET. 
BT  THS  B£V.  H.  ALFORD. 

My  fairy  girl,  amidst  her  mirthfol  play. 
Suddenly  kneeling,  clasps  her  hands  in  one, 
And  prays  the  words  she  has  been  tai:^ht  to  pray 
Morning  and  evening;  when  her  prayer  is  done, 
In  calm,  as  though  some  Mighty  One  was  near 
Who  soothed  her,  bat  not  awed,  away  she  springs, 
And  runs  to  me  with  laughter  silver-clear. 
Till  alj  our  home  with  her  full  joyance  rings. 
Nor  am  I  one  who  with  displeasure  cold 
Such  sport  would  chide;  our  heavenly  Father's  fkce 
Each  night  and  day  her  angel  doth  behold : 
Her  soul  is  filled  with  his  baptismal  g^race ; 
Happy,  if  through  her  years  and  cares  untold, 
Such  pure  communion  could  her  spirit  hold. 

Januabt  19,  1839. 

STANZAS. 

BT  BICHABD  HOWITT. 

Ill  the  ashes  of  thought,  in  the  dust  of  the  brains. 
Where  glory  was  golden*  we  knew  not  the  pain : 
We  knew  not  what  anguish  had  laged  in  the  breast. 
Ere  the  waves  of  strong  passion  were  hushed  into  rest 

Whilst  with  us,  the  living  are  often  the  dead, 
A  volume  we  treasure,  sometime  to  be  read : 
But  once  in  the  grave,  O,  the  magic  of  pain! 
They  arise,  they  are  living,  and  with  us  remain. 

There  must  be  a  dulness  where  time  has  been  fleetest. 
There  most  be  a  sadness  where  music  was  sweetest ; 
There  must  be  an  absence  before  we  can  find. 
There  has  been  amongst  us  a  beautiful  mind. 

Auootr  14,  1639. 
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LOVE   IN   A  COTTAGE. 

t  BT  MISS  TOUATT. 

"  Wliy  lore  in  a  oottige,  By  datr. 
Is  all  teiy  w«U  for  the  young, 
.    But  when  you've  been  mairied  a  year 
A  different  tong  will  be  mng.** 

"  What  makes  you  so  silent  and  melancholy  this  evening,  my  deff 
Rhoda  P  "  enquired  her  sister,  as  they  lingered  together  in  the  apaitmeoc 
of  the  former  long  after  the  usual  hour  of  retiring  for  the  night. 

"  One  may  he  silent  without  heing  sad/'  replied  the  young  giri,  look- 
ing suddenly  up  with  a  forced  expression  of  gaiety  that  could  not  coneal 
the  tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  soft  hlue  eyes.  "  But  I  was  thinkingjoc 
then  of  benefiting  one  whom  I  have  hated  ever  since  I  knew  the  men* 
ing  of  the  term.  You  know  who  I  mean,  Emily  ?**  •*  Mr.  HairingtOB, 
I  suppose/'  said  her  sister  gravely. 

"  Exactly  so, — ^you  know  that  the  vast  possessions  to  which  I  am  ift 
unfortunate  as  to  he  left  heiress  are  mine  only  on  condition  of  my  main- 
ing  him.  Of  course  he  is  eager  enough  for  the  match,  and  wrote  on  tfat 
suhject  to  papa  a  few  days  ago.  Now  as  he  has  never  seen  me  since  we 
were  children,  the  wish  can  only  proceed  from  mercenary  motives,  anl 
not  from  that  disinterested  afiection  for  myself  which  I  am  resolved  shill 
alone  actuate  the  hnshand  of  my  choice.  I  was  thinking  that  by  consnll- 
ing  my  own  happiness  and  marrying  for  love,  Mr.  Harrington  might 
possess  the  estates  for  which  he  appears  so  anxious  without  the  incom- 
brance. 

"  And  what  would  your  father  say,  my  romantic  sister  ?  "  enqnirri 
Emily  with  a  smile.  "  He  might  be  angry  perhaps  at  first,  but  his  nfkC' 
tion  for  me  would  reconcile  him." 

*'  Do  not  be  too  sanguine.  You  know  that  we  have  nothing  indepen- 
dent of  this  property,  and  that  we  are  living  as  near  as  possible  npto  our 
income.  Besides  you  can  have  no  real  objection  to  Mr.  Harriugtm, 
whom  we  have  always  heard  spoken  of  as  handsome  and  talented,  alchoo^ 
somewhat  eccentric.    Wait  at  least  until  you  meet" 

*'  It  will  be  too  late  then,"  murmured  Khoda,  in  a  voice  so  low  diat  it 
did  not  catch  her  sister's  ear,  and  they  both  relapsed  into  silence. 

There  was  but  a  few  years'  difiereuce  in  the  age  of  the  two  sisten,biiK 
the  eldest  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  couple  of  seasons  in  Londoiiy 
while  the  youngest  scarcely  ever  quitting  the  shades  of  her  father*! 
mansion,  and  dwelling  as  it  were  in  a  world  of  her  own  creating,  w» 
entirely  a  child  of  romance  and  ideality.  Her  dreams  were  those  iriaA 
haunt  us  only  In  our  earliest  youth,  vanishing  away  as  we  come  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  world,  and  leaving  nothing  but  a  lestless  and  <iififitifM 
longing  behind.  They  were  too  bright  and  pure  for  earth,  and  too  pii- 
sionate  for  heaven.  Her  ideas  were  principally  formed  firom  the  boob 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  perusing,  and  even  when  the  author  is  mont  cflns- 
ful  these  are  but  poor  guides  to  us  without  the  experience  of  actual  exin- 
ence.  A  student  shoiud  at  the  same  time  be  a  perfect  man  of  the  woiM, 
or  he  will  be  apt  to  become  a  mere  visionary  enthusiast,  and  the  couiteriw 
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of  common  life — the  sacrifice  demanded  of  bis  time  by  the  social  or 
domestic  circle  in  which  he  moves,  are  the  best  means  to  prevent  morbid 
sensibility,  and  preserve  a  proper  and  healthful  tone  of  feeling. 

Rhoda  returned  the  affectionate  goodnight  of  her  sister  wi£  even  more 
than  her  usual  tenderness. 

"  Oh  that  I  dared  tell  her  all !  *'  she  murmured  to  herself  as  Emily 
quitted  the  room.  "  But  she  would  only  laugh  at  me,  or  worse  than 
that,  think  it  her  duty  to  inform  my  &ther  of  my  meditated  degradation, 
as  they  would  term  it,  and  I  should  be  lost  to  poor  Radclifie  for  ever. 
No,  no,  his  disinterested  affection  merits  a  better  return." 

At  ibis  moment  she  was  aroused  from  her  meditations  by  some  one  tap* 
ping  gently  at  the  casement  which  opened  on  to  the  lawn,  and  her  cheek 
grew  pale  with  fear ;  the  signal  was  repeated,  but  still  she  stirred  not. 
Now  that  the  moment  was  come  she  shrank  back  with  girlish  timidity 
irom  the  consequences  of  her  own  rashness,  and  the  anger  of  her  stem 
father,  the  reproaches  of  her  aristocratic  sister  rose  up  to  deter  her  from 
her  purpose.  Again  the  sound  was  renewed  somewhat  impatiently,  and 
she  arose  with  trembling  steps  to  unfasten  the  window. 

'*  Did  you  not  hear  my  first  signal  ?  '*  enquired  ber  visitor,  as  he 
stepped  hastily  into  the  apartment. 

"Yes,  I  heard  you,"  replied  Rhoda,  averting  her  face  from  his  earnest 
gaze. 

"  And  your  courage  failed  you ;  you  have  already  repented  of  your  mah 
resolution  ?  " 

"  No !  no  !  *'  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  eagerly  holding  out  both  hands 
to  her  lover,  while  the  bright  blush  returned  to  her  pale  Ince. 

^  Rhoda,"  said  the  young  man  gravely  as  he  passed  his  arm  around 
her  slight  form,  "you  know  how  I  have  loved — how  I  still  love  you;  bat 
mine  is  no  selfish  passion — I  would  not  take  advanti^e  of  your  devotion — 
of  the  power  which  I  possess  over  your  heart,  to  persuade  you  to  do  that 
lor  which  you  might  afterwards  have  cause  to  reproach  both  yourself  and 
me.  Look  around  you,  Rhoda — all  these  luxuries  must  be  given  up-*«- 
all  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to  from  your  childhood.  This  splen- 
did mansion  must  be  exchanged  for  an  humble  cottage,  and  the  crowds  of 
domestics,  who  strive  with  each  other  to  obey  every  wish  even  before  you 
can  express  it — be  superseded  by  an  awkward  country  girl." 

"  I  am  not  frightened  at  the  picture  you  have  drawn,"  said  the  maiden, 
looking  up  with  a  trusting  smile.  "  I  can  bear  with  greater  evils  than 
any  you  have  mentioned  so  that  you  continue  to  love  me." 

He  drew  her  gently  towards  bun,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  fair 
brow. 

"  Come  then,"  he  said,  "  my  Rhoda — my  bride  !  for  we  have  but  little 
time  to  spare,  it  is  already  late,  and  the  clergyman  whom  I  have  bribed 
to  officiate  on  this  occasion  will  be  waiting  fur  us." 

They  quickly  descended  from  the  window,  and  he  led  the  trembling 
girl  hurriedly  along,  until  they  reached  a  small  half-ruined  chapel,  at 
whose  fragile  altar  the  minister  stood  waiting  to  perform  the  ceremony 
which  lowered  her  for  ever  from  her  own  sphere  of  life  to  that  of  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice.  A  respectable  farmer  and  his  wife  were  the  wit- 
nesses. And  Rhoda's  consciousness  of  the  romance  ^f  her  situation, 
reconciled  her  in  a  measure  to  its  strangeness,  and  supported  her  through 
its  trials.    There  is  something  soothing  to  the  yoimg  and  devoted 
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imagination  in  thus  sacrificing  everything  to  the  man  we  love,  and  trash 
ing  fearlessly  to  him  for  our  future  happiness. 

The  whole  scene  was  worthy  the  pencil  of  an  ardst.  The  chuxck  diailj 
illuminated,  with  the  clear  moonlight  streaming  in  through  its  diamaolled 
and  half-ruined  hattlemeats.  The  tall  form  of  the  aged  miniater,  audi 
the  shrinking  and  girlish  figure  of  the  hride,  as  she  stood,  half  seclndei 
hy  her  veil,  with  her  white  robes  and  her  long  fiEtir  curls  reaching  belov 
her  waist.  The  bridegroom,  although  plainly  attired,  did  not  appev 
altogether  unworthy  of  her.  His  stature  was  tall  and  noble,  ana  Ae 
dark  masses  of  hair  which  fell  back  from  his  broad  white  brow,  givet 
style  and  intellectuality  to  his  whole  appearance.  Thexe  was  a  proni 
and  triumpliant  smile  upon  his  lip,  and  a  brightness  in  his  <:lear  eyei. 
which  shewed  that  the  present  hour  was  a  happy  one.  The  simple  drm 
and  attitude  of  fanner  Huntly  and  his  wife  completed  the  group.  Wha 
the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  old  woman  kissed  the  hand  of  tlis  biide 
with  streaming  eyes,  and  departed  with  her  husband. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  night,  and  the  distance  from  the  church  0 
Rhoda  s  future  dwelling  was  short,  and  lay  through  green  and  pleasiiit 
fields.  They  walked  on  in  silence,  but  her  heart  was  full  of  joyous 
anticipations;  and  as  the  low  white  cottage  appeared  in  sight,  its  roie- 
covered  porch  gleaming  in  the  soft  moonlight,  and  lending  a  perfume  to 
the  winds  as  they  swept  over  it,  she  felt  thai  her  fairy  dream  was  lealiiei 
to  the  full. 

The  apartment  into  which  they  first  passed  was  plainly  and  scantilj 
furnished,  and  the  weary  and  excited  girl  involuntuily  cast  round  bar 
eyes  in  search  of  some  place  to  rest  on.  "  We  have  no  couches  hen^ 
Rhoda,*'  said  her  husband  laughingly,  for  his  watchful  vigilance  had 
rightly  interpreted  her  thoughts. 

Rhoda  returned  his  smile,  and  quietly  seating  herself  on  one  of  the 
hard  oaken  chairs  which  were  placed  at  intervals  round  the  room,  pre- 
pared to  do  the  honours  of  their  simple  repast  with  a  grace  and  dignitf 
that  appeared  a  little  out  of  place.  Radclifie,  however,  watched  everf 
movement  with  a  glance  of  delighted  admiration,  and  the  young  faarideb 
while  she  read  with  timid  happiness  upon  his  speaking  countenance  hov 
much  she  was  beloved,  forgot  every  thing  else. 

The  following  day  pa^ed  over  without  bringing  her  the  anxiooalr 
expected  forgiveness  of  her  father,  although  she  had  written  twice  to  as 
permission  to  appear  before  him ;  and  his  answer,  when  it  did  cone, 
served  not  to  tranquillize  her  spirits.  The  haughty  nobleman  cast  her  of 
for  ever,  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  having  any  connection  with  her 
sister,  had  set  off  for  London  that  very  day. 

A  feeling  of  awful  abandonment  stole  over  Rhoda*s  heart  as  she  penned 
the  fatal  note,  and  giving  it  in  silence  to  her  husband,  she  flung  henetf 
into  his  arms  and  buried  her  pale  face  in  his  bosom.  This  cruel  ectnnge* 
ment,  although  it  almost  broke  her  young  and  afifectionate  heart,  semd 
only  to  make  her  cling  more  closely  to  that  being  whose  love  was  lo 
compensate  for  all  that  she  had  lost. 

**  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  angry  at  what  I  am  going  to  suggest,  wj 
dear  Rhoda,"  said  her  husband,  a  few  days  after  they  were  uianiea. 
"  You  know  thifi^  if  I  had  but  the  power  of  doing  so,  no  princess  ahould 
vie  with  you  in  splendour,  any  more  than  they  can  now  in  lovelinoM; 
but  as  it  is,  I  would  wish  you  to  dress  a  little  plainer."    "  Plainer;**  siid 
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Rhoda,  looking,  down  upon  her  white  robe  with  some  astonishment, 
**  this  was  only  my  morning  dress  at  home,  and  I  brought  it  with  me  for 
its  simplicity ;  but  if  you  wish" — 

"  My  own  gentle  bride,"  interrupted  her  husband,  *'  I  do  wish  you  to 
dress  more  like  the  wives  of  other  men  in  our  present  rank  of  life.  And 
much  as  I  prize  every  one  of  these  silken  ringlets,  I  would  recommend 
their  being  somewhat  concealed ;  ])eople  are  apt  to  make  remarks  when 
they  see  any  thing  out  of  the  common  way,  and  it  would  not  be  pleasant 
for  our  romantic  story  to  get  much  abroad." 

The  young  girl  felt  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes,  but  she  was 
ashAmed  to  let  them  be  seen,  and  bent  over  her  work  in  silence.  She 
was  not  vain ;  but  she  had  that  love  of  elegance  and  refinement  so  natural 
to  her  former  station.  And  her  proud  spirit  revolted  from  over-stepping 
the  last  barrier  that  divided  her  from  the  class  of  beings  with  whom  she 
was  in  future  to  associate,  and  adopt  their  dress  and  habits.  Although 
her  natural  good  feeling  told  her  that  RadclifTe  was  right,  and  that  her 
present  appearance,  however  it  might  gratify  them  both,  would  only  sub- 
ject them  to  observation.  Her  husbaud  did  not  continue  the  conversa- 
tion, for  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  be  obeyed,  and  the  evening  passed 
away  much  in  the  usual  manner,  concluding  with  a  twilight  walk  through 
the  beautiful  country  that  surroimded  them.  But  Rhoda,  in  spite  of  the 
afiection  of  her  husband,  and  the  undiminished  love  she  bore  him,  could 
not  help  occasionally  feeling  weary  and  ont  of  spirits. 

It  was  a  bright  atumnal  evening,  Rhoda  sat  alone  in  her  little  cotts^e, 
and  few  would  have  recognized  in  her  pale  and  thoughtful  face,  from 
which  the  hair  was  simply  parted  ai]d  concealed  under  a  close  cap,  the 
beautiful  and  animated  daughter  of  Lord  Taunton,  until  lately  the 
wealthiest  heiress  in  the  whole  county.  She  wore  a  dark  cambiic  dress, 
without  any  ornament ;  and  there  was  an  irritation  in  her  manner,  as  she 
occasionally  lifted  up  her  head  to  look  impatiently  from  the  window,  or 
beat  time  upon  the  floor  with  her  little  foot,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do  when 
vexed  with  ourselves  or  others.  At  intervals  might  be  heard  the  far  off 
sound  of  music,  or  bursts  of  light  and  merry  laughter,  proceeding  from 
the  villagers,  who  were  holding  a  festival  in  the  grounds  oi  a  neighbonring 
peer,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eldest  son's  coming  of  age. 

"  What  can  possibly  detain  Radcliffe  so  long ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
wife,  as  she  flung  by  her  book  at  length  in  despair.  **  He  was  not  wont 
to  stay  away  for  hours  at  a:  time  thus,  but  perhaps  he  is  at  the  fete, 
enjoying  himself  with  people  of  his  own  rank,  for  with  all  his  superiority 
of  manner  and  education,  he  is  but  a  plebeian  after  all ;  though  I  once 
dreamt  it  might  turn  out  otherwise.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  am  cured  of 
all  my  folly  and  romance  now." 

And  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands,  she  yielded  to  the  violence  of 
her  emotion,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  entrance  of  her  hus- 
band aroused  her  at  length,  and  she  looked  up  with  an  effort  of  compo- 
sure which  did  not  conceal  her  recent  agitation  from  his  keen  eyes. 

"  I  almost  expected  to  find  you  mingling  with  the  merry  groups  upon 
the  lawn,"  he  said. 

"  Impossible  I "  interrupted  Rhoda  passionately.  "  My  j)lace  is  as  a 
guest  in  the  saloons — but  not  among  the  peasant  dependants  of  his 
estate." 

Radcliffe  turned  silentlv  away  and  walked  to  the  window,  but  the 
L  4 
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heart  of  Rhoda  bad  already  reproached  her  for  her  vehemence,  and 
her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  she  asked  with  a  pleasing  smile  if  she  IihI 
ofiended  him. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended/'  replied  her  husband  gravely.  **  Yoa 
spoke  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  for  me  you  might  have  taken  your  phoe 
this  night  among  the  noblest  of  the  land." 

**  I  am  happier  as  it  is/'  said  Rhoda,  making  a  strong  eflbrt  to  op- 
press her  tears.  "  But  something  has  happened  to  distress  yoo — ^yoa 
are  pale  and  agitated.*' 

"  It  is  nothing/'  replied  her  husband.  **  Let  the  girl  hriug  in  topper, 
and  I  will  retire  early  to  rest,  for  I  have  walked  far  to  day  and  am  a  littk 
fatigued. 

**  Mary  is  not  at  home,"  said  Rhoda,  I  have  given  her  leave  to  go  tu 
the  fete,  and  hi  truth  I  was  glad  te  get  rid  of  her  for  a  few  hours.*' 

**  Should  you  like  to  get  rid  of  her  for  good  ?  "  enquired  Radcliffe. 

"  Oh  nothing  better,"  she  replied,  "  for  she  is  very  idle  and  disrasped- 
ful ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  you  by  complaining  of  such  trifles." 

"  My  own  gentle  Rhoda, — but  you  do  not  ))erhap8  understand  thU 
my  reason  for  wishing  you  to  part  with  her  for  the  present,  is  not  on  ae* 
count  of  the  girl's  misconduct,  but  because  I  actually  cannot  a£S>id  IB 
keep  a  servant  at  all." 

Rhoda  turned  deadly  pale,  and  clasping  her  hands,  looked  up  in  ha 
&ce  in  silent  terror. 

"  You  may  remember,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  always  told  you  I  wv 
poor,  and  dependant  on  my  own  exertions  for  support.  Since  our  mar- 
riage my  dislike  to  leaving  you  alone  every  day  for  so  many  boms, 
joined  with  other  causes,  has  prevented  my  seeking  for  any  employmcBt, 
but  it  now  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  do  something  walk 
that  speedily. 

"  And  I — what  can  I  do  ?"  enquired  Rhoda,  weeping  bitterly ,  '*  I 
shall  only  be  a  burden  to  you." 

"  Fear  not,  rov  beloved  wife,  there  are  better  davs  in  store  for  us;  at 
present  all  that  will  be  required  of  you,  will  be  to  prepare  our  simple 
meals,  and  try  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can  during  the  hours  of  my 
unavoidable  absence.  The  remembrance  that  it  is  for  you  I  labom^— 
that  your  love  is  to  be  my  reward,  would  support  me  through  harder 
trials  than  any  I  am  likely  to  encounter." 

'*  No,  no !"  interrupted  Rhoda,  "  it  is  ndt  come  to  this  yet— my  father 
will  not  hear  of  my  doing  the  work  of  a  menial!—- of  my  husboid 
labouring  for  daily  bread !" 

"  We  must  starve  then,"  replied  Redely  fie  gloomily. 

"  I  will  write  to  him  this  moment !"  said  Rhoda  with  sudden  aninMh 
tion.  **  Promise  me  not  to  take  any  further  steps  until  an  answer  shall 
arrive." 

Her  husband  reluctantly  assented  to  her  request,  and  the  note  vai 
written  and  dispatched.  The  next  post  brought  the  anxiously  expedei 
reply ;  in  which  Lord  Taunton  reminded  his  daughter  of  her  utter  want 
of  fortune  independent  of  that  which  she  had  forfeited ;  and  expfesaed 
his  determination  not  to  advance  her  a  shilling.  But  promised  if  she 
would  renounce  the  disgraceful  connection  she  had  formed  and  return  is 
him,  to  receive  her  with  joy  and  forgiveness;  but  his  forgiveness 
only  to  be  purchased  at  that  price. 
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Rboda  placed  the  paper  in  her  hosom  with  a  sigh. 

''There  is  no  hope  my  dear  Radcliffe/'  she  said  in  answer  to  his 
enquiring  glance,  "  and  the  sight  of  the  letter  would  only  serve  unneces- 
sarily distress  yon.     I  am  ready  now  to  do  whatever  you  wish." 

That  day  Mary  received  her  dismissal.  And  after  heing  absent  until 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  Radcliffe  informed  his  wife  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  which  would  detain  him  away  from 
her  for  some  hours  every  day,  and  that  he  began  on  the  morruw.  Rhoda 
was  too  inexperienced  to  understand  (»r  enquire  into  the  nature  of  his 
occupation,  but  she  naturally  concluded  that  it  must  be  something 
degrading,  and  therefore  purposely  concealed  from  her. 

The  following  morning  Radclifie  departed  at  an  early  hour,  saying 
that  he  should  be  home  to  dinner  at  two,  and  Rhoda  was  left  alone.  1 1 
took  her  some  time  to  arrange  the  simple  apartment  as  she  had  seen 
Mary  do,  but  when  this  was  completed  and  it  remained  for  her  to  make 
some  preparations  for  the  coming  meal,  her  spirits  failed  her,  and  she  sat 
down  in  utter  helplessness  and  dispair,  to  weep  her  ignorance  and  total 
inabili^  to  prepare  the  simplest  article  of  food  properly.  Still  she  was 
half  frightened  at  the  thought  of  her  husband  returning  and  Ending  no 
dinner  ready  after  his  day's  toil.  And  after  some  time  spent  in  useless 
grief  and  lamentation  she  determined  to  step  over  to  Mrs.  Huntley's,  the 
person  who  had  been  the  witness  of  her  secret  marriage,  and  with  whom 
she  had  occasionally  spoken  since,  and  ask  her  advice  and  assist- 
ance. 

The  old  woman  listened  to  her  with  a  tearful  expression  of  pity. 

"  Poor  young  creature !"  said  she,  "  how  can  Mr.  Radclifie  expect  you 
should  know  any  thing  about  such  matters,  brought  up  as  you  have  been. 
Bat  I  knew — I  always  said  what  it  would  come  to  from  the  very  first, 
and  that  he  had  no  business  to  persuade  you  to  marry  him,  if  he  had  not 
the  means  of  keeping  you  like  a  lady  afterwards." 

"  I  knew  what  I  was  to  expect,"  said  Rhoda  mildly. 

**  You  could  not,  my  poor  child,  with  your  experience  of  the  world,  it 
was  impossible.    But  he  knew  well  enough  and  should  have  warned  you." 

The  heart  of  the  unhappy  girl  was  touched  by  the  first  kind  accents 
she  had  heard  from  one  of  her  own  sex  since  her  marriage,  and  her  team 
flowed  fast  and  unrestrainedly. 

"  He  told  me  certainly  that  he  was  poor — that  he  had  but  a  cottage  to 
offer  me  in  exchange  for  the  proud  halls  of  my  early  home,"  she  said 
.musingly  ;  "  but  my  ideas  of  a  cottage  life  were  vague  and  undefined, — 
and  when  he  spoke  of  poverty  I  scarcely  knew  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Yes,  T  have  been  deceived — T  have  been  foolish  and  romantic,  and  am 
very,  very  wretched." 

"  Lord  Taunton  is  down  here  now,"  said  the  old  woman  with  compas- 
sionate tenderness.     "  Have  you  written  to  him  or  your  sister  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  and  he  will  only  forgive  me  on  condition  that  I  renounce 
my  husband  and  name,  and  return  to  him." 

•'  Does  Mr.  Radclifie  know  of  this  ?" 

"  He  does  not,  i  concealed  it  for  fear  of  vexing  him.  If  he  did  1 
sometimes  think  that  he  would  be  generous  enough  not  to  demand  this 
sacrifice,  but  to  free  me  from  this  insupportable  misery." 

At  this  moment  a  shadow  darkened  the  floor,  nnd  Radclifie  stood 
before  them.     Rhoda  started  back  with  a  sudden   icream,  and  turned 
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deadly  pale;  while  her  old  friend  shrank  involuntarily  from  the 
glance  of  the  intruder.  There  was  a  long  silence,  duriDg  which  Rbodi 
calmed  herself  by  thinking  and  hopuig  that  he  had  not  overhettd  what 
they  were  talking  about. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  home  so  soon/'  she  said  at  length  in  a  dmid 
voice. 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,  but  I  was  let  off  earlier  than  I  expected,  and 
not  finding  you  at  home  on  uiy  return,  I  thought  it  was  most  likdy  you 
would  be  here." 

*'  Yes,  I  came  to  ask  Mrs.  Huntley's  advice  about  some  hoosehoid 
matters  which  puzzled  me  extremely.  I  shall  sec  you  to-morrow,**  dv 
added,  looking  back  towards  the  kind  hearted  old  woman,  as  her  hnsbud 
hunned,  her  away  without  rei)ly. 

"Certainly,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  you  wish  it,**  returned  Mn. 
Huntley  eagerly,  for  she  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  cloud  upon 
the  brow  of  Mr.  RadclifFe  was  occasioned  by  his  having  overheard  a  pot 
or  the  whole  of  the  discourse. 

The  walk  home  passed  in  silence.  Rhoda's  heart  was  full,  and  tki 
neglect  of  her  husband  hurt  both  her  feelings  and  her  pride.  It  b  • 
strange  feeling  that  induces  us  to  feign  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits  at  thoK 
times  when  we  are  most  in  want  of  them,  when  our  hopes  have  beea 
crushed  and  blighted.  And  the  unnatural  levity  in  which  we  indulge  it 
such  seasons  is  often  ])roductive  of  lasting  evil.  The  more  Rhoda  lauglied 
and  rattled  on,  the  darker  and  stenier  grew  the  face  of  her  husband,  tfatf 
face  which  a  kind  and  gentle  word  would  have  taught  to  break  into  smiles 
of  affectionate  forgiveness.  It  was  their  first  estrangement — the  first  time 
that  either  had  felt  the  presence  of  the  other  to  be  irksome.  Rhoda  fltt 
apart  by  the  open  casement,  she  had  sunk  gradually  into  sullen  silenet, 
and  as  she  listened  to  tlie  low  moaning  of  the  autumnal  winds,  and  cast 
her  tearful  eyes  upon  the  withered  roses  and  scattered  leaves,  whose  sum- 
mer beauty  had  aided  in  giving  a  touch  of  sweetness  and  romance  to  her 
past  dreams — a  crowd  of  sad  thoughts  stole  over  her  mind. 

RadclifTe,  after  writing  and  dis])atching  a  short  note,  sat  down  at  tbe 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  leant  his  head  upon  his  hands.  How  eageriy 
did  the  young  wife,  as  the  hour  passed  away  and  his  strange  silence  stitt 
continued,  long  to  remove  them,  and  see  if  he  could  be  really  angiy— 
and  with  her.  Their  meditations  were  intemipted  at  length  bv  the  somid 
of  approaching  wheels,  and  a  carriage  dashed  up  the  narrow  lane,  waA 
stopped  before  the  door.  Rhoda  uttered  a  scream  of  joyful  surprise,  aiid 
the  next  moment  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  her  father. 

**  This  is  as  it  should  be,  Rhoda,  and  1  will  not  reproach  you,  although 
the  concession  comes  somewhat  late,"  said  Lord  Taunton,  as  he  pressM 
his  lips  to  the  pale  cheek  of  his  long  lost  child,  and  gently  disengtged 
her  arms  from  about  his  neck.  You  are  prepared,  1  suppose,  to  depart 
at  <uice." 

Rhoda  cust  a  terrified  glance  from  her  father  U»  her  husband,  and  stood 
sjieechless  with  wonder,  while  a  simnge  fear  crept  over  her  heart. 

"  Radcliflc!  *'  she  said,  at  length  approaching  where  he  sat,  andspeik- 
ing  in  a  voice  hoai^se  with  emotion,  **  What  is  this  ? — you  go  with  met 
do  you  not  ?  " 

*'  No,  Rhoda,"  replied  her  huslKind,  without  moving  from  his  |>ositioo. 
"  You  shall  sec  that  1  can  be  generous — that  1   will  free  you  fnim  vo«r 
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bondage  directly  I  know  it  to  be  such. — But  for  yourself — ^but  for  my 
own  blind  confidence  in  your  love,  I  would  have  done  it  long  ago." 

"Radclifie/*  began  his  wife  passionately,  but  he  coldly  interrupted 
her. 

"  For  mercy  to  us  both,  Rhoda,  do  not  attempt  to  deceive  yourself  and 
me  again.  I  am  now  only  indebted  to  accident  for  the  knowledge  of  your 
real  thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  the  impression  which  your  words  made 
this  morning  upon  my  heart  will  not  easily  be  efiaced :  or  the  conviction 
that  1  have  rendered  you  very  very  wretched!  ** 

"  Hear  me/'  exclaimed  the  agitated  girl.  "  I  confess  that  in  a  moment 
of  irritated  and  excited  feeling  I  spoke  foolishly  and  wickedly — ^but  indeed 
I  did  not  mean  what  I  said — Radcliffe,  your  heart  acquits  me  already — 
I  know  it  does — forgive  me  then,  and  do  not  send  me  from  you." 

The  young  man  forcibly  withdrew  the  hand  which  she  held  clasped  in 
both  of  hers,  and  turning  to  Lord  Taunton,  who  stood  an  astonished 
^lectator  of  the  scene  before  him,  said  somewhat  haughtily, 

"  My  Lord,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  advantage  which  I  might  do 
of  your  daughter's  devotion.  I  love  her  too  fondly  to  subject  her  to  any 
more  trials — take  her  home  with  you  at  once,  while  I  have  strength  to 
part  with  her." 

"  No  1  no  !  "  interrupted  Rhoda  passionately,  "  I  will  not  leave  you — 
am  I  not  your  wife  ? — have  I  not  sworn  on  God's  altar  to  love  and  cherish 
you  through  sickness  and  poverty  even  unto  death  P  Oh  Radcli£fe,  par- 
don me,  and  take  me  again  to  your  bosom." 

"It  is  I  who  should  ask  for  forgiveness,  my  own  beloved  Rhoda!" 
whispered  her  husband,  as  he  bent  over  her  ;  but  there  are  many  happy 
days  yet  in  store  for  us,  we  shall  meet  again  soon,  when  I  hope  to  be 
worthier  of  you,  until  then  farewell." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  her  cold  brow  as  he  spoke,  and  placing  the  un- 
conscious girl  in  the  anns  of  her  father,  the  carriage  which  had  brought 
Lord  Taunton,  conveyed  from  his  sight  all  that  had  cheered  and  glad- 
dened his  now  lonely  hearth  for  so  many  happy  months. 

Emily  received  her  sister  with  affectionate  joy,  and  even  her  stem 
parent  forbore  to  utter  the  slightest  reproach  to  his  pale  and  heart-stricken 
child.  But  to  Rhoda  every  thing  seemed  changed ;  there  were  no  allu- 
sion to  the  past,  whose  memories  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
hf4)pine8S ;  no  hope  ior  the  future,  that  dim  and  undefined  future  to  which 
wc  love  to  look  forward :  and  amidst  the  splendour  of  her  new  home  her 
mind  was  dissatisfied  and  ill  at  ease.  There  is  a  freshness  and  elasticity 
in  the  human  frame,  especially  in  the  season  of  youth  and  health,  which 
forbids  its  sinking  under  the  weight  of  its  afflictions,  and  which  buoys  it 
up  and  supports  it  in  the  time  of  adversity  and  trial.  Rhoda  after  a  few 
weeks  of  melancholy  abstraction  was  at  length  persuaded  to  accompany 
her  sister  to  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  fashion  and  disipation,  where  her  grace  and  beauty 
caused  her  to  be  generally  admired,  until  the  vision  of  her  lowly  and 
deserted  home  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  her  imagination.  It  was 
impossible  however  for  her  to  avoid  contrasting  the  wide  difierence 
between  her  husband  and  the  train  of  admirers  who  surrounded  her ;  and 
while  she  listened  to  their  whispered  adulation  with  a  cold  and  haughty 
smile,  she  heard  in  fancy  the  beloved  accents  of  the  absent  one.  Occa- 
sionally with  a  touch  of  that  young  and  cherished  romance  which  a 
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bitter  experience  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  quen<^,  ahe  ivoold  indnip 
in  the  hopes  which  Radclifle*s  paitiog  words  had  giveo  liae  lo,  that  th!j 
should  meet  again  nnder  difierent  circnmstances,  althongfa  abe  had 
calculated  how  it  was  to  be  brought  about 

"  Whom  do  you  think  we  are  to  meet  to  night,  Rhoda  P**  aud  hsr 
as  she  entered  her  dressing  room  attired  for  an  evening  INUty. 

''  I  don't  know  indeed/'  replied  Rhoda  carelessly. 

"  Mr.  Harrington  : — he  has  been  abroad  some  montba,  and  faaa  cdjf 
just  returned,  so  papa  thought  proper  to  inrite  him  have.** 

"  1  shall  be  glad  to  sec  him/'  said  Rhoda,  "  for  I  hear  whennpcr  I 
go  accounts  of  his  ^xMrth  and  talents,  and  have  qoite  ooDquered  mj 
foolish  dislike.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  see  that  while  two  hearts  hait 
been  almost  broken  by  my  folly,  one  has  been  rendered  happier;  lor 
riches  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Harrington  will  be  the  aoarce  of  happi— i 
both  to  himself  and  others." 

Emily  passed  her  arm  affectionately  round  her  sister's  waiat  and  )amd 
her  in  silence.  Rhoda's  toilet  was  soon  completed,  and  they  prepaid! 
to  descend  to  the  drawing  room,  a  thundering  knock  haTing  afaeadjr 
announced  the  arrival  of  visitors ;  there  was  no  one  there  however  but  hor 
father  and  a  gentleman,  who  stood  conversing  with  his  back  towaidi 
them.  Lord  Taunton  came  forward  on  their  entrance,  he  looked  Avakd 
and  agitated. 

Rhoda,"  said  he,  "  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Radctifc" 
Oh  !  give  it  to  me  instantly  !"  interrupted  his  daughter  with  impar 
tient  eagerness,  and  without  regarding  the  presence  of  the  stxanger  who 
had  walked  to  a  distant  window.  "  Does  he  ¥nrite  to  me  ? — Is  he  wdl? 
— Has  he  forgiven,  me  ?" 

*'  The  letter  is  addressed  to  me,"  replied  Lord  Taunton  calmly,  "  bat 
Mr.  Harring^n  brought  it,  and  will  tell  you  every  thing  you  want  to 
know." 

"  Mr.  Harrington !"  exclaimed  Rhoda,  shrinking  back. 

Her  £aither  drew  Emily  from  the  room  and  they  were  lefl  together. 

**  You — ^you  have  seen  Mr.  Radcliffe  lately,"  began  the  voung  giri 
timidly,  after  a  long  silence.  "  Perhaps  you  ore  the  bearer  of  some  nals 
or  message  from  him  to  me — to  his  wife,"  she  added  more  firmly  and 
proudly. 

"  I  am  entrusted  with  no  message,"  replied  the  stranger ;  and  Rhoda 
bent  eagerly  forward  as  his  low  voice  lell  upon  her  ear — there  was  no 
mistaking  its  well  remembered  tones,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  joy  she  floog 
herself  into  his  arms  and  clung  fondly  to  him. 

''My  ever  dear  Radcliffe!"  exclaimed  Rhoda  as  soon  as  she  oouid 
find  words.  **  But  how  changed — how  improved !"  and  her  eyes  glitteied 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  as  partly  disengaging  herself  from  his  embrMe, 
she  pushed  aside  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  gazed  into  his  animated 
countenance. — "  Oh,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this — and  why  did  nj 
father  tell  me  that  you  were  Mr.  Harrington  ?" 

"  He  did  not  deceive  you,  Rhoda, — but  it  is  a  long  tale.  To  be  brief 
I  have  been  half  as  romantic  as  yourself;  and  the  accounts  which  I 
every  where  heard  of  your  beauty  and  enthusiasm  made  me  loveyov 
even  before  we  met.  1  wooed  you  as  I  ^new  you  wished  to  be  wooed; 
and  bore  you  away  under  my  assumed  name  to  realize  the  ideal  vision 
of  your  young  imagination,  or  learn  their  fidlacy.     Forgive  me,  Rhoda, 
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if  I  prolonged  your  trial,  because  I  eould  not  bear  to  break  the  spell ;  if 
I  was  too  severe  in  my  lessons,  and  tried  your  young  and  trusting  spirit 
too  much ;  if  I  have  subjected  you  to  sorrow  and  made  you  acquainted 
with  sadness.  And  let  the  devotion  of  my  future  life  atone  for  ray  past 
errors.  Speak  to  me,  my  beloved,  or  I  shall  think  that  you  fear  it  will 
be  impossible  for  love  to  exist  any  where  but  in  a  cottage.' 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rhoda  with  a  fond  smile,  as  she  leant  her  bead  on  his 
shoulder,  "  you  have  cured  me  of  that  folly,  and  I  am  content  to  be  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England.  But  did  my  father  know  of 
this  deception  ?" 

"  He  did  not,  we  have  corresponded  only,  and  never  met  until  now; 
but  let  us  join  the  party  in  the  next  room.*' 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Rhoda,  "  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  and  a 
thousand  things  to  explain  and  have  explained ;  they  will  not  miss  us." 

What  these  questions  were,  and  what  answers  they  received  are  inter- 
esting only  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  we  shall  leave  them  to  their 
lite  4  t^te ;  merely  informing  the  gentle  reader  in  conclusion,  that  they 
were  reunited  a  few  weeks  after  under  their  proper  names,  and  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  their  rank  and  station. 

This  sketch  I  would  especially  dedicate  to  all  romantic  young  ladies, 
at  the  same  time  reminding  them,  that  it  is  in  fiction  only  that  the  hero 
of  their  dreams  will  turn  out  to  be  their  equal — and  that  in  stem  and 
sober  reality  the  inevitable  result  of  such  ill  assorted  unions  is  poverty 
and  wretchedness. 

SONNET 

TO  THOHAS  MILLER,  ON  READING  HIS  "DAT  IN  THE  WOODS." 

Miller  !  tby  book  hath  been  to  ine  a  spell, 

Wberein  my  soal  was  wntpt,  and  borne  away 
Through  leafy  nook,  and  flower-enamelled  dell, 

By  gliding  stream  and  rivulet  to  stray ; 

Where  the  bright  sunbeams  on  the  ripples  play, 
And  voices,  silver-toned,  are  heard  to  swell 

Upon  the  breeze,  with  peals  of  laughter  jray, 
As  though  the  fairies,  that  are  said  to  dwell 
In  subterranean  cave  and  mossy  cell, 

(I  love  to  think  it  not  an  idle  tale) 
Had  issued  forth  amid  the  greenwood  bowers, 
With  revelry  to  cfaace  the  Aring  hours, 

And  scatter  perfhme  in  the  balmy  gale, 
As  glance  their  twinkling  feet  o'er  beds  of  bending  flowers. 

And  I  have  gazed  upon  the  ^  Poet's  Bride,*' 

Stretched  on  her  death -bed  motionless  and  cold ; 
Have  heard  the  '<  Passing  Bell,"  as  far  and  wide 

O'er  the  dim  landscape  solemnly  it  tolled; 

And  I  have  stood  by  that  lone  **  Fountain  old," 
Gazing  upon  the  darkly  gushing  tide. 

Till  scenes  weie  present  that  have  Ions  since  roiled 
Adofwn  the  gnlph  of  time,  and  by  my  side 
Knelt  '*  England's  early  Daughters  "  in  the  pride 

Of  virgin  beauty,  and  their  voices  blent 
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With  the  old  priests,  through  the  dim  woodlands  rung 
As  the  soul-thrilling  anthem  slow  they  sung; 
And  I  have  o'er  the  "  Dying  Widow  "  bent. 
And  by  the  grave  of  *<  Ellen  Gray  "  a  gaiiand  hung. 

And  I  have  seen  th'  immortal  **  Sons  of  Song," 

Whose  brows  are  bound  with  never-fading  bays, 
Rear  their  tall  forms  the  vast  arcades  among 

Of  woods,  impervious  to  the  day-god's  rays ; 

And  I  have  seen  the  votive  altar  blaze ; 
And,  sounding  soft  the  myrtle  groves  along, 

Have  heard  the  nymphs  their  **  hymn  to  Venus  *'  raise  ;- 
Around  the  may-pole  have  beheld  the  throng 
Of  merry  lads  and  lasses,  who  prolong 

The  ioyous  dance  upon  the  village  green : 
And  I  have  communed  with  the  passing  ^  Clouds,*' 
Deeming  them  spectres,  clothed  in  fleecy  shrouds. 

Alone  upon  a  **  wide  wild  heath"  hare  been. 
E'en  while  amid  the  ceaseless  hum  of  busy  crowds. 

Thine  is  a  world  of  bright  imaginings; 

Thou'rt  nature's  worshipper,  and  unto  thee 
To  picture  forth  all  fair  and  lovely  things, 

Is  giv'n  the  pow'r  of  god-like  poesy ; 
The  skylark's  song  of  liquid  melody 

Is  not  more  sweet,  than  is  the  strain  which  springs 
At  thy  command  to  living  harmony, — 

Now  light  as  laughter's  faintest  echoings. 
Now  fraught  with  **  Gloomy  grandeur,"  as  the  stringy 

Are  waked  to  tell  of  heath  or  forest  wild, 
Of  brook  which  mirrors  the  blue  sky  above. 
Of  bird  or  flower,  of  hill  or  leafy  grove, 

Of  virgin's  heart  by  love's  soft  vows  beguiled. 
Or  meads,  amid  which  first  thy  hands  the  osiers  wove. 


H.  G.  Adams. 
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Fold  me,  oh !  fold  me  in  thine  arms,  love ! 

That  I  may  there  forget 
The  world,  and  all  its  dire  alarms,  love ! — 

Fear,  sorrow,  and  regret; 
Vain  hopes,  and  still  more  vain  desires. 

That  wither  and  consume, — 
Passions,  like  meteoric  fires. 

Or  lights  within  a  tomb ! 

Press  me,  oh !  press  me  to  thy  breast,  love ! 

And,  as  I  there  recline. 
Sooth  me  with  thy  sweet  voice  to  rest,  love  ! 

For  rest,  for  rest  I  pine ! 
For  I  am  weary  of  tliis  life — 

Weary,  and  sick  at  heart. 
My  waking  hours  with  woes  are  rife — 

SUep  bids  them  all  depart ! 


H.  O.  Adams. 
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The  Works  of  Mrs.  Hemam :  with  a  Memoir  of  her  Life,  by  her  Sister  • 
In  six  volumes,  small  8ro.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh;  Cadell, 
London. 

It  is  one  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  increased  and  increasing  intercourse 
between  man  and  man  which  characterizes  our  days,  that  the  inner 
springs  of  thought  and  genius  are  opened  to  our  yiew,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  contemplate  the  wise  and  good  in  their  retirements.  And 
this  becomes  still  more  valuable  when  the  subject  of  our  biographies  is 
one  of  deep  heart  and  flowing  soul ;  one  who  embodies  in  verse,  on 
canvas,  or  in  marble,  thoughts  that  create  more  thought. 

Therefore  we  could  never  feel  with  those  who  hold  the  private  life 
and  unguarded  thoughts  of  the  sons  ond  daughters  of  genius  to  be  things 
unapproachable,  and  censure  the  biographer,  or  the  publisher  of  corres- 
pondence, as  a  violator  of  the  domestic  sanctuary.  Not  only  are  the 
written  strains  of  the  Poet  the  property  of  the  public,  but,  by  incor- 
porating in  those  strains  his  personal  emotions  and  sympathies,  he  opens 
nis  heart,  and  intrusts  his  very  inner  being,  to  the  confidence  of  his 
readers.  We  feel  a  right  in  the  life,  the  letters,  the  thoughts,  of  one 
who  has  breathed  fresh  soul  into  ourselves;  and  each  trait  of  his 
character,  each  stray  expression  from  his  lips,  is  valuable,  as  it  enables 
us  more  nearly  to  approach  the  whole,  of  which  such  beautiful  parts  are 
before  us. 

And  woe  to  the  poet  or  the  artist,  who  in  the  stillness  of  communion 
wdth  himself  or  his  family,  shall  not  live  in  consistence  with  his  high 
profest  creed  of  Love  and  Beauty !  Woe  to  him  whose  productions  are 
merely  heartless  attempts  to  create  what  he  never  felt,  and  by  the 
fitness  and  majesty  of  words  to  clothe  falseness  and  hollowness  of  soul ! 
When  beneath  the  tinsel  of  sacred  imagery,  and  the  assimiption  of  the 
highest  and  deepest  feelings,  lurks  the  sensualist  and  the  cold-hearted, 
what  a  revulsion  do  our  thoughts  of  admiration  experience  !  How  do 
the  feiry  palaces  in  which  we  roved  delighted  '  put  on  darkness,*  when 
the  false  enchantment  which  raised  them  is  revealed  !  Again,  how  do 
difficulties  clear  up,  and  blemishes  vanish,  when  we  discover  the  clue  to 
the  one,  or  the  cause  of  the  other,  in  the  heart  or  the  fortunes  of  the 
Artist! 

These  remarks  cannot  perhaps  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  two  very  difierent  cases,  of  the  Authoress  of  the  present  volumes, 
and  the  illustrious  poet  of  Newstead.  Considered  by  itself.  Lord 
Byron's  poetry  is  repulsive  in  its  character :  we  seem  to  see  all  that  is 
hateful  in  our  nature  brought  into  prominence :  we  become  weary  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  >vithal  so  fettered  by  the  potent  spell  of  the  master- 
spirit, that  we  cannot  disengage  ourselves  from  tliis  painfril  state.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Poet  was  not  what  he  seems— not  a  proud 
misanthrope,  hating  and  despising,  but  one  of  heart  wellnigh  broken, 
4  M 
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unloved,  unsjmpathized  with,  seeking  for,  yea,  and  richly  requitingi 
any  whose  heart  softened  to  his — when  we  find  that  his  stem  aspect 
and  chilling  tone  of  scorn  is  the  re^e  of  his  inward  weakness,  not  die 
pride  of  insolent  strength,  how  differently  do  we  at  once  view  his  worin; 
how  do  we  seek  in  them,  and  value  when  found,  any  strains  of  calm 
repose,  any  yearnings  for  poetic  heauty ;  knowing  that  the  parts  oi  Ik 
poems  which  wc  love  best,  the  Poet  most  deeply  felt !  Reader,  be  tky 
heart  ^vith  ours,  when  we  fervently  sigh.  Peace  to  the  tomb  of  Byron  ! 

Similar  in  its  degree,  but  widely  different  in  kind,  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  readers  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poetry  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  heart  firom  whence  it  sprung.  The  generality  of  the  other  sex  are 
apt  to  designate  her  strains  as  over-ornamented:  fiill  of  birds  and 
flowers  and  the  voice  of  spring,  and  so  on,  but  as  having  no  deeper 
charm.  But  when  we  come  to  know,  that  the  Poetess  did  live  in  and 
identify  herself  with  the  Nature  which  she  describes — that  to  her  ear 
the  sounds,  which  pass  men  by  and  they  heed  them  not,  had  thdr 
distinctive  meanings  and  utterances:  when  we  discover  that  her 
situations,  beautifidly  imagined  as  we  thought,  of  mother  and  diiU, 
friend  and  friend,  were  fulfilled  in  her  own  being,  and  that  her  stiaiiii 
are  but  the  over-gushings  of  the  fullest  of  hearts,  taught  to  flow  by  her 
artist-hand  in  lovely  and  fertilizing  streams, — we  are  led  to  examine 
more  deeply,  and  to  see  whether  our  estimates  were  not  over-iash :  and 
by  this  examination  we  are  brought  into  communion  with  one  of  the 
purest  and  finest  spirits  which  have  lived  and  sung  on  this  our  world. 

For  much  of  this  pleasure,  we  (speaking  for  ourselves)  have  to  thank 
the  memoir  prefixed  to  this,  the  first  complete  edition  of  Mrs.  Hemain 
works.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  speak  of  it  too  highly — whether 
as  a  piece  of  biography,  or  as  revealing  most  touchingly  and  intimatdyv 
the  depths  of  that  soul,  from  which  so  much  sweetness  has  flowed.  It 
is  one  of  those  '  Lives,'  (and  they  arc  principally  *  LheSy  of  which  Hob 
can  be  said)  which  we  would  note  as  a  book  to  be  read  ofVen,  and  as 
often  enjoyed  and  profited  by. 

As  most  of  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans  arc  well  known,  and  as  ire 
understand  an  entire  '  Chapter  on  Poetry  and  Poets '  is  to  be  devoted 
to  her  ere  long,  we  will  take  this  opportunity  to  present  our  readen 
with  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  memoir.  Of  herself  and  ha 
acquirements  the  following  early  notice  is  given : 

"  The  young  poetess  was  then  only  fifteen ;  in  the  full  glow  of  that  Ftiliaat 
beautv  which  was  destined  to  fade  so  early.  The  mantling  bloom  of  her  cbecki 
was  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  natural  ringlets,  of  a  rich  golden  brown:  and  tkc 
ever-varying  expression  of  her  brilliant  eyes  gave  a  changeful  play  to  her  emiB- 
tenance,  which  wonld  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  painter  to  do  justice  to 
it.  The  recollection  of  what  she  was  at  that  time,  irresistibly  suggests  a  quota- 
tion from  Wordsworth's  graceful  poetic  picture : — 

'  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight. 
When  first  she  ^loamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament. 

^  •  •  ■  • 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay.' " 

**  Her  mind  continued  to  develope  itself,  and  her  tastes  and  pnnQits  t« 
embrace  a  progressively  wider  range.  The  study  of  the  Spanish  aod  Porta- 
guese  languages  was  added  to  the  already  acquired  French  mod  luiian.    Sbc 
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aUo  read  German,  thoug^h  it  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  she  entered 
with  fall  appreciation  into  the  soul  and  spirit  of  that  magnificent  language,  and 
wrote  of  it  as  *  having  opened  to  her  a  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  so  that 
even  the  music  of  the  Eichenland,  as  Korner  calls  it,  seemed  to  acquire  a  deeper 
tone,  when  she  had  gained  a  familiarity  with  its  noble  poetry.' 

"  The  powers  of  her  memory  were  so  extraordinary,  as  to  be  sometimes  made 
the  subject  of  a  wager,  by  those  who  were  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  her 
achieving,  what  she  would,  in  the  most  undoubting  simplicity,  undertake  to 
perform.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  to  satisfy  the  incredulity  of  one  of  her 
brothers,  she  learned  by  heart,  having  never  read  it  before,  the  whole  of  Heber's 
poem  of  **  Europe"  in  one  hour  and  twentv  minutes,  and  repeated  it  without  a 
single  mistake  or  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  length  of  this  poem  is  four  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-four  lines. 

"  She  had  a  taste  for  drawing,  which,  with  time  and  opportunity  for  its 
cultivation,  would,  doubtless,  have  led  to  excellence ;  but  having  so  many  other 
pursuits  requiring  her  attention,  she  seldom  attempted  anything  beyond  slight 
sketches  in  pencil  or  Indian  ink.  Her  correctness  of  eye,  and  the  length  and 
clearness  of  her  vision,  were  almost  as  proverbial  amongst  her  friencu  as  her 
extraordinary  powers  of  memory.  She  played  both  the  harp  and  the  piano  with 
much  feeling  and  expression,  and  at  tnis  time  had  a  good  voice,  but  in  a  very 
few  years  it  became  weakened  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  affections  of  the 
chest,  and  singing  was  consequently  discontinued.  Even  in  her  most  joyous 
days,  the  strains  she  preferred  were  always  those  of  a  pensive  character.  The 
most  skilful  combinations  of  abstract  musical  science  did  not  interest  or  please 
her :  what  she  loved  best  were  national  airs,  whether  martial  or  melancholy, 
(amongst  these  the  Welsh  and  Spanish  were  her  favourites),  and  whatever 
might  be  called  suggestive  music,  as  awakening  associations  either  traditional, 
local,  or  imaginary.  There  are  ears  in  which  certain  melodies  are  completely 
identified  with  the  recollection  of  her  peculiarly  soft  and  toatenuto  touch,  whico 
gave  to  the  piano  an  effect  almost  approaching  to  the  swell  of  an  organ." 

And  this  more  mature  one,  by  the  lamented  Miss  Jewsbury  (Mis. 
Fletcher) : 

^  Her  birth,  her  education,  but  above  all,  the  genius  with  which  she  was 
gifted,  combined  to  inspire  a  passion  for  the  ethereu,  the  tender,  the  imagina- 
tive, the  heroic, — in  one  word,  the  beautiful.  It  was  in  her  a  faculty  divine, 
and  yet  of  daily  life — it  touched  all  things,  but,  like  a  sun-beam,  touched 
them  with  a '  golden  finger.'  Any  thing  abstract  or  scientific  was  unintelligible 
and  distasteful  to  her;  her  knowledp^e  was  extensive  and  various,  but,  true  to 
the  first  principle  of  her  nature,  it  was  poetry  that  she  sought  in  histf>ry, 
scenery,  character,  and  religious  belief, — poetry,  that  guided  all  her  studies, 
governed  all  her  thoughts,  coloured  all  her  conversation.  Her  nature  was  at 
once  simple  and  profound ;  there  was  no  room  in  her  mind  for  philosophy,  nor 
in  her  heart  for  ambition ; — the  one  filled  by  imagination,  the  other  engrossed 
by  tenderness.  She  had  a  passive  temper,  but  decided  tastes;  any  one  mi^ht 
influence,  but  very  few  impressed  her.  Her  strength  and  her  weakness  alike 
lay  in  her  affections;  these  would  sometimes  make  her  weep  at  a  word,  at 
others,  imbue  her  wKh  courage ;  so  that  she  was  alternately  *  a  falcon -hearted 
dove/  and  *  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind.'  Her  voice  was  a  sad,  sweet  melody, 
and  her  spirits  reminded  me  of  an  old  poet's  description  of  the  orange  tree, 
with  its 

'  Golden  lamps  hid  in  a  night  of  green ;' 

or  of  those  Spanish  gardens  where  the  pomegranate  g^ows  beside  the  cypress. 
Her  gladness  was  like  a  burst  of  sun-light;  and  if,  in  her  depression,  she 
resembled  night,  it  was  night  bearing  her  stars.  'I  might  describe  and  describe 
for  ever,  but  I  should  never  succeed  in  portraying  Egeria;  she  was  a  muse,  a 
grace,  a  variable  child,  a  dependent  woman,  the  Italy  of  human  beings." 

Here  is  a  record  of  her  visit  to  Abbotsford  in  1829,  from  a  letter. 

**  You  will  be  pleased  to  think  of  me,  as  I  now  am,  in  constant,  almost  daily, 
intercourse  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  greeted  me  to  this  mountain  land 
ill  the  kindest  manner,  and  with  whom  I  talk  freely  and  happily,  as  to  an  old 
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familiar  friend.  I  have  taken  se? eral  long  walks  with  him  orer  moor  mad  kmt 
and  it  is  indeed  delightful  to  see  him  thus,  and  to  hear  him  poar  forth,  from  thi 
fulness  of  his  rich  mind  and  peopled  memory,  song,  and  legend,  and  tale  of  oMi 
until  I  could  almost  fancy  I  heard  the  gathering-cry  of  some  chieftain  of  tht 
hills,  8i>  completely  does  his  spirit  carry  me  back  to  the  days  of  the  slogan  watk 
the  fire-cross.  The  other  day,  he  most  kindly  made  a  part^  to  take  me  to  tka 
banks  of  Yarrow,  about  ten  miles  from  hence.  I  went  with  himinaaop« 
carriage.  We  forded  Ettrick  river,  passed  Carterhangh  (the  scene  of  the  wild 
fairy  legend  of  *  Tarn  o'  Linn'),  and  many  a  cairn  and  field  of  old  combat,  tks 
heroes  of  which  seemed  to  start  up  before  me,  in  answer  to  the  ^miffht?  master'^ 
voice,  which  related  their  deeds  as  we  went  by.  And  he  is,  indeed,  a  fittiag 
narrator:  his  whole  countenance — the  predominant  expression  of  which  ii 
generally  a  sort  of  arch  benevolence—  changes  at  the  slightest  allnsion  to  9Sf 
*  bold  emprize.'    It  is 

'  As  the  stream  late  conccal'd 

By  tlic  ixiuge  of  its  willows, 
Wlicii  it  flashes,  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows  ;' 

or  like  the  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Sometimes,  inrecitiagt 
verse  of  old  martial  song,  he  will  suddenly  spring  up,  and  one  feels  leadj  to 
exclaim — 

'  Charge,  Chester,  chaige ! — on  Stanley,  on  !  * 

so  completely  is  the  electric  chain  struck  by  his  own  high  emotion.  But  Tar- 
row!  iK^autiful  Yarrow!  we  wonnd  around  its  banks,  through  some  stately 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch ;  and  was  it  not  like  a  dream  to  m 
walking  there  wim  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  my  side,  reciting  every  now  and  thei, 
some  verse  of  the  fine  old  ballad  ?  We  visited  Newark  Tower,  and  returned  to 
Abbotsford  through  the  Tweed.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  at  that  glorioei 
place,  the  hall  of  which,  in  particular,  is  a  scene  to  dream  of,  with  tne  ricliy 
purple  light  streaming  in  through  its  coloured  windows,  and  mantling  its  stately 
suits  of  armour  and  heraldic  blazonries.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  music  in  the 
evening — Sir  Walter  is  particularly  fond  of  national  airs — and  I  played  many 
of  my  waltzes,  and  mazourkas,  and  Spanish  melodies,  for  which  I  wish  yoa 
could  have  heard  how  kindly  and  gracefully  he  thanked  me.  I  am  fortunate  ia 
seeing  him,  as  I  do,  surrounded  only  by  his  children  and  grandchildren,  wan- 
dering through  his  own  woods,  taking  the  fresh  delight  of  an  unqnenchahff 
youthful  spirit  in  the  creations  of  his  own  hands,  it  is  also  so  healthful  to  sec 
and  feel !  The  boys,  too,  are  quite  at  home  with  him,  and  he  sometimes  siogt 
to  Charlie — 

'  Charlie  is  my  darliug,  my  <1arling,  mj  flarlin^f* 
Charlie  is  my  darling,  the  young  Chevalier. ' 

Here  arc  some  precious  recollections  of  "Wordsworth,  whom  she  Tisited 
in  1830. 

**  I  seem  to  be  writing  to  you  almost  from  a  spirit-land;  all  is  here  so  brightly 
still,  so  remote  f^om  everyday  cares  and  tumults,  that  sometimes  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  I  am  not  dreaming.  It  scarcely  seems  to  be  '  the  light  of  com- 
mon day '  tliat  is  clothing  the  woody  mountains  before  me ;  there  is  something 
almost  visionary  in  its  soft  gleams  and  ever-changing  shadows.  I  am  cbaimcu 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  whose  kindness  to  nie  has  quite  a  soothing  influence 
over  my  spirits.  Oh !  what  relief,  what  blessing  there  is  in  the  feeling  of  ad- 
miration, when  it  can  be  freely  poured  forth !  *  There  is  a  daily  beauty  in  his 
life,'  which  is  in  such  lovely  harmony  with  his  ]>oetry,  that  I  am  thankful  to 
have  witnessed  and  felt  it.  He  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  his  society,  reads  to  ms, 
walks  with  me,  leads  ray  pony  when  1  ride;  and  1  begin  to  talk  with  him  as 
with  a  sort  of  paternal  friend.  The  whole  of  this  morning*  he  kindly  passed  in 
reading  to  me  a  great  deal  from  Spenser,  and  afterwards  his  own  LacMtowA,  toy 
f&vovinte  Tintcm  Ahhcy,  and  many  of  his  noble  sonnets.  His.  reading  is  veiy 
peculiar,  but,  to  my  ear,  delightful ;  slow,  solemn,  earnest  in  expression  more 
than  anv  I  have  ever  heard;  when  he  reads  and  recites  in  the  open  air,  hit 
deep  rich  tones  seem  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  voice,  and  belong  to  the  religion 
of  the  place ;  thev  harmonize  so  fitly  with  the  thrilling  Umcs  of  woods 
and  waterfalls.     His  expressions  arc  often  strikingly  poetical ;  such  as— ^  I 
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would  not  gire  up  the  mists  that  spiritualize  our  mountains,  for  all  the  blue 
skies  of  Italy.'  Yesterday  evening  he  walked  beside  me  as  I  rode  on  a  lonr 
and  loTely  mountain-path,  high  above  Grasmere  Lake.  I  was  much  interested 
by  his  showing  me,  carved  deep  in  the  rock,  as  we  passed,  the  initials  of  his 
wife's  name,  inscribed  there  many  years  ago  by  himself;  and  the  dear  old  man, 
like  *  Old  Mortality/  renews  them  from  time  to  time.  I  could  scarcely  help 
exclaiming  <  Esto  perpetua ! ' " 

<*  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  life  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  his 
writings  express— 

'  True  to  the  Idndred  points  of  Heaven  and  home ! ' 

You  may  remember  how  much  I  disliked,  and  I  think  you  agreed  with  me  in 
reprobating,  that  shallow  theory  of  Mr.  Moore*s  with  regard  to  the  unfitness  of 
genius  for  domestic  happiness.  I  wiu  speaking  of  it  yesterday  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth, and  was  pleased  bv  his  remark,  '  It  is  not  because  they  possess  genius 
that  they  make  unhappy  nomes,  but  because  they  do  not  possess  genius  enough ; 
a  higher  order  of  mind  would  enable  them  to  see  and  feel  all  the  beauty  of 
domestic  ties.'  His  mind,  indeed,  may  well  inhabit  an  untroubled  atmosphere, 
for,  as  he  himself  declares,  no  wounded  affections,  no  embittered  feelings,  have 
ever  been  his  lot ;  the  current  of  his  domestic  life  has  flowed  on,  bright,  and 
pure,  and  unbroken.  Hence,  I  think,  much  of  the  high,  sculpture-like  repose, 
which  invests  both  his  character  and  writings  with  so  tranquil  a  dignity." 

^  Mr.  Wordsworth's  kindness  has  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  confidence 
which  it  is  delightful  to  associate  with  those  of  admiration  and  respect,  before 
excited  by  his  writings ; — and  he  has  treated  me  with  so  much  consideration, 
gentleness,  and  care ! — they  have  been  like  balm  to  my  spirit  after  all  ihefadet 
Batteries  with  which  I  am  ohiUe,  .  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  yon  of  mornings 
which  he  has  passed  in  reading  to  me,  and  of  evenings  when  be  has  walked 
beside  me,  whilst  I  rode  through  the  lovely  vales  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal ;  and 
of  his  beautiful,  sometimes  half-unconscious  recitation,  in  a  voice  so  deep  and 
solemn,  that  it  has  often  brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  One  little  incident  I 
mutt  describe.  We  had  been  listening,  during  one  of  these  evening  rides,  to 
various  notes  and  sounds  of  birds,  which  broke  upon  the  stillness,  and  at  last  I 
said — '  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  deeper  and  richer  music  pervading  all  Natnre, 
than  we  are  permitted,  in  this  state,  to  hear.  *■  He  answered  by  reciting  those 
glorious  lines  of  Milton's, 

'  MillioDB  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth, 
Uuseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep/  ice. 

and  this  in  tones  that  seemed  rising  from  such  depths  of  veneration !  I  cannot 
describe  the  thrill  with  which  I  listened;  it  was  like  the  feeling  which  Lord 
Byron  has  embodied  in  one  of  his  best  and  purest  moments,  when  he  so  beauti- 
fully says, 

'  And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer.' 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  daily  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  is  delightful — so  affec- 
tionate and  confiding." 

The  foIloTniig  is  the  disburdening  of  her  thankful  heart  aflter  the  kind 
and  timelj  rehef  to  her  circumstances  granted  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  January, 

183^. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  friend,  I  hope  my  life,  if  it  be  spared,  may  now  flow  back 
into  its  native  course  of  quiet  though tfulness.  Yon  know  in  how  rugged  a  chan- 
nel the  poor  little  stream  has  been  forced,  and  through  what  rocks  it  has  wrought 
its  way ;  and  it  is  now  longing  for  repose  in  some  still  valley.  It  has  ever  been 
one  of  my  regrets  that  the  constant  necessity  of  providing  sums  of  money  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  boys'  education,  has  obliged  me  to  waste  my  mind  in 
what  I  consider  mere  desultory  effusions: 

'  Pouring  myself  away, 


As  a  wild  bird,  amidst  the  foliage,  turns 

That  which  within  him  thrills,  and  beats  and  bums, 

Into  a  fleeting  lay.' 

*'  My  wish  ever  was  to  concentrate  all  my  mental  energy  in  the  prod  action  of 
some  more  noble  and  complete  work ;  something  of  pure  and  holy  excellence 
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(if  there  be  not  too  much  presumption  in  the  thong^t),  which  migbt  pennaiieitty 
take  its  place  as  the  work  of  a  British  poetess.  Inave  aiwajs,  hitherto,  wiiltci 
as  if  in  the  breathing  times  of  storms  and  billows.  Perhaps  it  mmj  not  eia 
vet  be  too  late  to  accomplish  what  I  wish,  thoogh  I  sometinies  feel  ar 
health  so  deeply  prostrated,  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  ewer  to  be  raisci 
up  again.  But  a  greater  freedom  fh>m  those  cares,  of  which  I  have  bns 
obliged  to  bear  up  under  the  whole  responsibility,  may  do  much  to  restoie  mt; 
and  though  my  spirits  are  greatly  subdued  by  long  sickness,  I  feel  the  powen 
of  my  mind  in  full  maturity.*' 

Alas  for  us,  this  wish  was  not  to  be  accomplished,  at  least  in  the  fbnn 
in  which  she  here  expresses  it.  In  May,  of  the  same  year,  her  fiame 
yielded  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  which  had  been  long  upon  her,  anl 
gaining  ground. 

Perhaps  in  all  poetry  there  is  not  a  piece  more  affecting  than  her  hrt 
strain,  the  ^  Sabbath  Sonnet,'  which  she  dictated  but  three  weeks  befise 


her  decease: 


'*  How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  we  bendiiig» 
Through  England's  prinuoee  meodow-patbs,  their  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  iMrfindfng, 
Whence  me  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow'd  daj ! 
The  halls,  fi^>m  old  heroic  ages  grey, 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth ;  and  hamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play. 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
Lilce  a  freed  vernal  stream ;  /  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways — to  the  levorish  bed 
Of  sickness  bouna ;  vet,  O  my  God !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  fill'd 
My  chasteu'd  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still'd 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfiilness." 


Hymns  and  Fireside  Verses :  by  Mary  Howitt     1  vol.  small  8to.  pp. 
202.     London :  Darton  and  Clark. 

This  little  book  will  strengthen  the  tie  which  binds  us  to  its  excelkst 
Authoress  and  her  works.  Its  design  is  stated  in  the  dedication  to  be 
*to  make  the  spirit  of  Christianity  an  endeared  and  ^mninr  fin^ide 
gaest ;'  and  beautifiilly  is  this  design  wrought  in  among  the  simple  and 
touching  narratiYes  which  are  the  dieme  of  ner  strains.  We  recommoil 
erery  christian  parent  to  put  this  book  in  the  way  of  his  children— it 
will  speedily  become  a  favourite  with  them,  and  happy  will  he  be  if  ili 
loving  and  gentle  spirit  be  transfused  into  the  growing  character  of  ili 
young  readers.  We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will  only  allow  ns  to  gii» 
one  extract 

^  Sporting  through  the  forest  wide ; 

Playing  by  the  water-side : 

Wanderinff  o'er  the  heathy  fells ;  -^ 

Down  within  the  woodland  dells ; 

All  among  the  mountains  wild, 

Dwcllcth  many  a  little  child ! 

In  the  baron's  hall  of  pride; 

By  the  poor  man's  duD  fireside  : 

'Mid  the  mighty,  'mid  the  mean. 

Little  children  may  be  seen. 

Like  the  flowers  tluit  spring  up  fair. 

Bright  and  countless,  everywhere ! 
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In  the  far  islet  of  the  main; 
In  the  desert's  lone  domain; 
In  the  savage  mountain  glen, 
'Mong  the  tribes  of  swarthy  men  ; 
Wheresoe'cr  a  foot  hath  gone : 
Wheresoe'er  the  sun  hath  shone 
On  a  league  of  peopled  ground, 
Little  children  may  be  found ! 

Blessings  on  them !  they  in  me 
Move  a  kindly  sympathy, 
With  their  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears ; 
With  their  laughter  and  their  tears ; 
With  their  wonder  so  intense, 
And  their  small  experience ! 

Little  children,  not  alone 
On  the  wide  earth  are  ye  known, 
'Mid  its  labours  and  its  cares, 
'Mid  its  sufferings  and  its  snares. 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife, 
In  the  world  of  love  and  life, 
Where  no  sinful  thing  hath  trod  ; 
In  the  presence  of  your  God, 
Spotless,  blameless,  glorified, 
Little  children,  ye  abide ! 


A  Kew  General  Biographical  Dictionary :  projected  and  partly  arranged 
by  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 
London  :  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Rose,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Hough- 
ton Conquest,  Bedfordshire ;  and  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     Part  1,  4  s.  6d. 

This  Biographical  Dictionary  has  heen  projected  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  Engliidi  public  for  a  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  moderately 
extensive,  amount  of  remarkable  persons  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
to  be  published  in  monthly  parts  at  the  above  price ;  and  will  when 
finished  not  exceed  twelve  octavo  volumes. 

As  far  as  a  perusal  of  a  few  important  names  in  this  first  part  has 
enabled  us  to  judge,  we  should  say  that  this  work  will  be  fer  superior 
to  any  other  of  the  kind.  The  articles  instead  of  being  scanty  references 
to  more  copious  works,  are  in  themselves  good  memoirs  of  their  subjects. 
We  would  instance  especially  those  on  Abelard  and  Abbot :  in  which 
latter  memoir  we  see  that  the  ecclesiastical  principles  on  which  the  work 
will  be  conducted  are  those  of  the  moderate  High  Church  party ;  those 
perhaps  best  calculated  for  a  book  of  reference  designed  to  be  perfectly 
general.  We  are  bound  however  to  say  that  the  representations  of 
facts,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  are  perfectly  impartial.  To  those  who 
wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  we  cannot 
recommend  a  better  specimen  than  the  memoir  of  Addison,  The 
classical,  medical,  and  philosophical  memoirs  seem  to  be  written  with 
accuracy  and  talent,  and  to  &sten  exactly  on  the  points  which  a  person 
turning  to  a  Biographical  Dictionary  wishes  to  elucidate. 
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Let  but  the  remaning  part  of  the  work  keep  m  the  character  of  Ae 
first  number,  and  the  issue  be  punctual,  and  this  Dictioiiaiy  will  becoae 
a  standard  national  work.  In  a  book  so  well  got  up  and  aocimitelf 
printed,  we  can  hardly  avoid  noticing  the  curious  mispnnt  of  *  axudfiaij' 
for  '  axillary,'  in  the  memoir  of  Abbot^  p.  20. 


The  Life  Book  of  a  Labourer,    By  a  Working  Clengyman.     1  toL 
small  8yo.  pp.  350.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  hare  only  one  fault  to  find  widi  this  book,  and  that  is,  the  in^ 
propriateness  of  the  title.  Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  ^  Life  Book 
of  a  Labourer '  consisted  of  some  parochial  manual  or  reminiscensei ; 
instead  of  which  we  hare  a  variety  of  pleasant  sketches  and  incident^ 
gathered  from  all  sources,  ancient  and  modem,  public  and  private.  Theie 
are  told  with  considerable  humour  and  graphic  power,  and  in  a  qunt 
entirely  such  as  becomes  the  author  s  profession.  The  following  extract 
will  amuse  our  readers,  and  tempt  them  to  read  more :  it  should  be  pre- 
mised that  it  is  firom  a  sketch  called  ^  The  Fastidious  Parish,'  and  ocean 
in  describing  the  successful  curate,  Mr.  Hans  Bowser,  who  did  at  last 
suit  the  worthy  but  particular  inhabitants  of  Middle  Hinton  : 

"  His  successor  was  Mr.  Ilaus  Bowser — a  very  grave  and  saturnine  lookiig 
gentleman — who  stood  six  feet  two  inches  without  his  shoes,  and  appeared  t 
▼ery  giant  in  divinity.  Rumour  was  rife  on  the  arrival  of  such  an  imposiw 
looking  personage.  Some  said  that  he  was  a  widower.  Others  that  helnid 
buried  two  wives.  One  party  positively  affirmed  that  he  had  formerly  hM  t 
commission  in  the  cavalry.  Another  quite  as  confidently  asserted  that  he  had 
commanded  a  troop  of  infaotry.  That  his  previous  career  had  beeu  of  a  mili- 
tary cast,  all  agreed." 

•  *  •  • 

**  His  nerve  and  self-command  were  extraordinary.  Of  this  he  grave  a  menor- 
able  proof  on  his  debut  at  Hinton.  His  height  has  been  already  alluded  lot 
and  the  contrast  which  he  formed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  imponaat 
respects,  to  his  immediate  predecessor,  was  irresistibly  droll.  Mr.  Meade  was  A 
merry-looking  portly  little  man, — far  below  the  middle  stature,  —who  reqnind 
in  the  pulpit  the  aid  of  three  hassocks*  to  give  him  anything  like  ciimmasd 
over  the  auditory  he  was  addressing  These  hassocks  had  been  left,  some  hU 
purposely f  others  declared  accidentally — those  who  know  the  middle- HintonitM 
rather  incline  to  the  former  opinion,  for  among  them  were  many  wags,aad 
other  mauvais  sujets  devoted  adherents  of  the  late  Mr.  Meade,  and  any  tbiqg 
but  captivated  by  the  gravity  of  his  successor — just  as  their  late  l(»wly  curalc 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  them.  The  gigantic  Mr.  Bowser  ascends  the  pal* 
pit;  and  imagining  that  all  was  enriale  and  duly  prepared  for  his  raceptioai 
mounts,  without  a  single  misgiving,  the  pile  of  hassocks,  and  when  he  dliv 
himself  up  to  his  full  height  the  bewildered  congregation  observed,  with  aft' 
tonishment,  that  his  knees  were  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  red  pulpit  cushion! 

**  Without  the  slightest  visible  discomposure,  Mr.  B.  descenaed  from  Uf 
unnatural  elevation,  and  endeavoured  to  put  himself  rather  more  on  a  kfcl 
with  his  people  by  removing  the  superfluous  hassocks,  and  piling  them  a^aiaH 
the  pulpit  door. 

"  This  arrangement  completed,  in  a  far  more  lowly  attitude,  he  began 
sermon. 

*^  Warming  with  his  subject,  as  he  proceeded,  and  indulging,  as  was  bit  .._ 
in  a  slight  and  sparing  use  of  gesture,  the  haso  of  the  pulpit  door  *'  yielded 
the  pressure  from  '*  within  ;  and  at  one  particular  burst  of  animation,  just  »h. 
he  had  uttered  the  words  *^  Behold  and  lo !  " — a  ponderous  hassock  disengaged 
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itself  from  its  fellows,  and  bumpity  bump!    bumpity  bamp!  bump    bump! 
boldly  banged  its  way  down  the  pulpit  stairs ! 

**  The  older,  graver,  and  more  staid  portion  of  the  assembly,  retained,  with 
considerable  effort,  their  composure.  As  much  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  younger. 

*^  The  features  of  Mr.  Bowser  remained  immove<ble. 

"  Stilled  by  his  manner,  as  much  as  by  his  subject,  the  whole  congregation 
had  resumed  the  attitude  of  attention,  when,  at  a  fresh  division  of  his  topic,  he 
uttered  the  words — "/inrf  again.*'  As  if  obeying  him,  the  next  hassock  followed 
its  companion  with  cheerful  alacrity,  and  terminated  its  erring  course  only  by 
a  thundering  bang  against  the  squire's  pew.door ! 

<*  The  speaker  calmly  watched  its  progress,  and  then  with  admirable  self- 
possession  resumed  his  subject.  He  had  arrived  at  the  concluding  section.  A 
few  moments  and  his  ministerial  address  would  have  closed.  But  previously 
he  had  to  say  ''  Once  more ! "  At  the  word,  the  last  hassock  commenced  its 
descent,  and  while  it  dropped  slowly  from  step  to  stop,  as  if  willing  to  prolong 
the  confusion  it  caused,  the  muscles  even  of  the  oldest,  and  sternest,  and  strictest 
in  the  assembly  relaxed  involuntarily  into  a  smile. 

''  Mr.  Bowser  looked  grimly  down  into  the  aisle  upon  his  tormentors,  as  if 
thankful  no  further  interruption  could  await  him,  and,  after  a  slight  pause, 
concluded  his  address  with  features  as  composed,  and  voice  as  unfaltering  as 
when  he  began. 

**  *  He  has  the  gniTity  of  a  judge,'  said  one. 

*'  *  He  has  the  nerve  of  an  old  soldier,'  said  another." 


The  Ohliqation  and  Extent  of  Humanity  to  Brutes^  principally  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  Domesticated  Animals  By  W.  x  ouatt, 
&c.  &c.  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
Craelty.     1  rol.  8to.  pp.  218.     London :  Longmans. 

Wb  are  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  this  book  most  cordially  to  our 
readers.  We  opened  it,  as  we  always  approach  the  modem  treatment 
of  this  subject,  with  some  disinclination  to  enter  upon  it.  The  modem 
adyocates  of  humanity  to  brutes  have  too  often  overshot  their  mark,  and 
forgotten  the  place  and  station  of  each  order  of  animals  in  the  scale  of 
being.  The  pursuits  which  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  well 
being  of  the  highest  of  God's  creatures — Man — which  nimish  to  him  the 
power  of  body  and  freshness  of  mind,  by  which  great  ends  are  accom- 
plished, are  by  these  persons  unhesitatingly  condemned,  if  by  them  the 
infliction  of  pain  on  the  lower  parts  of  creation  be  rendered  neccssaiy. 
Such  condemnation  can  do  no  good ;  but  is  precisely  the  thing  calcu- 
lated to  increase  cruelty,  by  setting  the  advocates  of  humanity  in  an  un- 
favourable  light,  and  subjecting  them  to  ridicule,  too  often  not  undeserved. 
But  in  Mr.  Youatt's  book,  we  find  none  of  these  narrow  views  of  the 
scale  of  creation,  and  the  proportionate  duties  of  its  component  parts. 
His  sentiments  are  liberal  and  enlightened,  his  arguments  sensible  and 
sound.  With  the  part  of  the  volume  relating  to  sportsmen,  we  are  espe- 
cially pleased.  Entering  fully  and  keenly  into  their  pursuits,  he  eives 
them,  not  condemnation,  but  advice ;  shewing  them  how  their  object 
may  be  best  attained  with  the  least  amount  of  actual  suffering;  repro- 
bating strongly  the  low  and  barbarous  exhibitions  which  have  an  in- 
terest only  for  the  borderer  between  the  sportsman  and  the  blackguard ; 
and  iiiffifft^^g  that  no  true  sportsman  is  a  cmel  man. 
M  4 
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The  book  is  rendered  attractire  by  many  interesdng  anecdotes  of  die 
animals  whose  cause  it  pleads. 

We  cannot  give  higher  praise  to  it  than  by  saying  that  it  is  ezacdj 
the  sort  of  work  on  the  subject  best  calculated  to  do  real  good. 


England^  England^  glorious  Name :  the  words  composed  by  Bidiarf 
Howitt.     Composed  by  E.  S.  TVestrop,     London  :  Puiday. 

This  is  a  new  national  song,  worthy  from  the  words  and  the  mnae^  to 
become  well  kno^vn  ;  and  the  more  so,  a&  its  author  has  left  it  bdund 
him  on  his  sailing  for  £ur  distant  shores.  The  melody  ia  almost  too 
simple  to  allow  it  to  be  effectire  as  a  piece  of  drawing  room  musics  hA 
it  is  well  calculated  for  a  full  score,  in  which  shape  it  is  alao  presenftsi 
to  us  for  the  usual  song  price. 

Our  Fireside  at  Home.  Composed  for  and  sung  by  Mr.  E.  Segoin,  the 
words  by  C.  Mac  Farren,  Esq.,  the  music  oy  O.  A.  Mac  FamiL 
London:  Purday. 

The  Old  Yeiotree,  Written,  sung,  and  partly  composed  by  Chalks  H. 
Purday.     London :    Purday. 

Two  very  pretty  songs,  especially  (to  our  mind)  the  latter.  The  whob 
of  the  first  strain  of  ^  Our  Fireside  at  Home'  is  pretty  and  touching: 
but  in  the  burden,  ^  And  still,  oh  still,  till  life's  last  ember.  Such  mtf 
I  remember,'  there  is  something  both  in  accentuation  and  intensk 
which  does  not  quite  please  us.  But  we  may  be  fastidious — ^fbr  flie 
rest  of  the  song  is  certainly  beautiful.  ^  The  Old  Yewtree,'  is  a  ainipfe 
and  thoroughly  English  melody,  adapted  to  words  pleasing  and  troe 
to  nature,  and  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  &st  increasing  number 
of  such  pieces  of  music,  worthy  to  become,  and  likely  to  become^  fiie- 
side  &yourites.  What  a  vast  improvement  are  such  songs  as  these  «■ 
the  unmeaning  and  unfeeling  trash  of  the  last  century,  of  which  (wiA 
some  few  glorious  exceptions)  our  English  music  books  are  fiilL 


TELESCOPIC  OBJECTS.— OcTOBEm. 

Double  Stars.— -35,  38,  51,  65, and  77  Piscium,  all  reddish;    a  in  the 
constellation, — both  stars  white:  »  Arietis,  treble  in  powerful  telescopes ;t^ 
9a,  14,  and  33  Arietis,  the  second  a  fine  star. 

OccuLTATioNs. — The  following  stars  will  be  occulted  by  the  mooii  dwiig 
the  present  month,  the  circumstances  as  under : — 


Date. 

Star. 

immersion. 

Emersion. 

• 

Time. 

Angle 
trom  Vertex. 

Mmd 
Time. 

Anglu 
flrom  Vertex. 

1 7th 
18th 
19th 
19th 
2.Jrd 
29th 

y  Capricornl 
58  Aquarii 
0  Aquarii 
96  Aquarii 
47  Arietis 
q  Cancn 

h.       m. 
11     16 
10    50 

5  4 
8     11 

6  32 

n      6 

2^12 

178 
77 

177 

79 

8 

h.      m. 

11    '48 

6  7 
9     21 

7  23 
11     52 

303 
283 
306 
250 
^9 

A  near  approaek. 
Sixth  mafnitiidi 
Fifth  magi^tali 
Sisth  ditto. 
5  .  6  magaUnfe 
Sixth  ditto. 

J.  R.  H. 
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Ourselves  and  Meteorology. — We  have  for  the  last  two  months, 
taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  sentiments  somewhat  freely  respect- 
ing the  pretensions  and  signal  failure  of  some  quacks  in  meteorology. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  utter  absurdity  of  those  who  pretend  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science  to  make  diurnal  prophecies  of  the  weather, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  anjrthing  scientific  in  their  lucubrations, 
would  have  saved  us  from  the  imputation  of  being  hostile  to  the  Science 
itself,  if  our  constant  tone  on  these  subjects  had  not  formed  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  our  orthodoxy.  But  alas!  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Imagine,  gentle  reader,  our  tonstemation,  when  in  a  wrathfril  letter 
of  a  correspondent  we  find  ourselves  classed  with — whom  in  the  world 
do  you  think  ? — *  the  persecutors  of  Galileo  ! ' — He  knows  Mediter- 
lanea  but  little  who  thinks  of  her  so  harshly — there  is  not  a  milder 
spirit  abroad — but  for  the  other  side  of  the  comparison — save  the  mark — 
who  so  likens  Galileo  to — let  a  respectful  space  elapse  before  we  write 
—  Mr.  Murphy,  cannot  be  better  characterized  than  that  he  is  not  wor- 
thy to  know  the  difference  between  them. 

We  shall  be  excused  for  spending  a  few  more  remarks  on  this  inter- 
cfltiug  subject.  In  all  advancement  of  science,  the  deepest  thinkers,  the 
most  careml  observers,  have  been  the  least  forward  at  rash  assertion  and 
unwarranted  speculation.  Read  Newton's  Scholium  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Principia,  and  see  how  that  mighty  mind,  which  in  conjecture 
almost  prophetic,  already  grasped  the  vast  discoveries  of  modem  astro- 
nomy, recorded  its  surmises  with  humble  doubt  and  childlike  simplicity* 
On  the  other  hand  examine  the  false  systems  of  the  ancient  astronomers : 
see  the  perverse  precision  with  which  the  plans  and  arrangements  of 
creation  are  laid  down  and  accounted  for ;  see  the  self-satisfied  triumph 
with  which  they  scorned  the  yet  remaining  doubts  of  the  inquirers  afler 
truth.  And  such  we  shall  ever  find  the  distinction  between  the  man  of 
real  science  and  the  quack  pretender  to  it.  Observe  for  instance  the  un- 
wearied care  and  diligence  of  the  scientific  body  amongst  ourselves  at  the 
present  time  on  this  very  subject.  Read  the  instructions  (or  even  the 
scanty  summary  of  them  which  we  have  given  this  month)  to  the  Antarctic 
Expedition.  Can  any  thing  be  better  prepared,  or  more  wisely  devised 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  science  of  Meteorology  ?  and  could  any  thing 
better  shew  that  that  science  is,  as  to  any  practical  results  obtained,  yet  in 
its  extreme  in&ncy  ?  And  as  a  contrast,  here  is  a  pretender  to  science 
at  home,  who  publishes  a  book,  purporting  to  prophesy  the  diurnal 
weather  throughout  each  coining  year,  and  promising  to  do  the  same 
for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  also  I  What  are  the  results,  of  the  inves- 
tigation on  the  one  hand,  and  the  quackery  on  the  other  ?  Why  these ; 
that  by  the  former,  valuable  foundations  for  induction  large  and  certain 
will  be  laid,  and  a  real  acquisition  to  the  world's  scientific  knowledge 
will  be  made :  whereas  the  weather  prophet,  in  his  own  country,  has, 
in  one  month,  that  of  July  in  the  present  year,  made  25  wrong  guesses 
out  of  31! 

We  beg  that  we  may  ever  hereafter  be  understood  to  make  the  widest 
possible  difference  between  the  real  students  of  Meteorology,  of  whom  we 
profess  ourselves  at  whatever  distance,  earnest  followers, — and  those  whom 
we  shall  still  continue  to  call  '  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  tribe  of  impostors.' 
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AUTUMN. 

The  thoughtful,  the  gay — the  old,  the  young,  all  love  this  season  of 
ihe  year.     With  no  months  hare  we  sweeter  rccollectioiu  boand  i^ 
than  with  September  and  October.     Then  come  those  rich  mellow  dsji) 
when  the  morning  la^vns  are  bathed  in  larish  dew,  and  the  £ai  ttzet^ 
ing  fields  arc  white  with  the  gossamer ;  when  the  sportsman's  gun  ciada 
sharp  over  the  level  ground,  or  is  repeated  from  the  rising  woods ;  when 
you  may  bask  in  the  full  hot  sun,  and  in  an  instant  taste  the  comnc 
winter  in  the  icy  cool  of  the  nearest  shade ;  when  those  graced  asd 
heavenly  colours,  which  Autumn  only  knows,  descend  npon  our  trtea, 
so  that  our  gardens  and  hedgerows  are  one  blaze  of  purple  and  gold ; 
and  when  the  gorgeous  sunset  overtakes  us  in  our  ramble,  pieluoe  to 
the  now  lengthening  and  welcome  evening,  beginning  to  be  g^bddenedl 
by  the  cheerful  and  flickering  fire.     For  occasional  moments  of  intcve 
existence,  when  being  is  condensed  into  pleasure — for  sudden  scent  of 
violet,  or  first  outbreak  of  umlooked-for  melody,  Spring  may  bear  the 
palm  ;  Summer  with  its  long  rambles,  and  its  hours  of  un&iling  dayl^^ 
may  hoard  up  treasures  which  our  winter  fancies  may  feed  on :  Irat  ftr 
actual  enjo}*inent,  constant,  quiet,  and  healing  to  the  soul,  eomnund 
us  to  Autumn.     And  not  only  do  the  sunny  and  gladsome  days  of  flni 
time  delight  us :  but  there  is  that  in  the  Autumn  storm,  loud  and  lifaif> 
tering  though  it  be,  which  especially  suits  our  habits  of  thought    A 
storm  in  Spring — what  disappointment  and  contrariety  does  it  hna§ 
with  it — the  fresh  bud  bitten  or  snapped — the  new  leaves  blackened— 
the  hopes  of  Nature  defeated— but  a  storm  in  Autumn  brings  no  dis- 
appointment -the  fading  flowers  bow  their  heads  and  yield — their  time 
is  come — the  trees  send  to  strew  the  path  of  the  fierce  reveller  tWr 
myriads  of  %>illing  leaves — Nature  l>ears  her  part  in  the  uproar,  and  stcn 
Winter  brings  up  his  tempest  stores  for  more  and  ruder  havoc.  Reader— 
the  Spring  is  to  sing  and  read  of— the  Summer  to  long  for,  and  long 
for,  and  sometimes  it  comes— the  Winter  to  mvent  employments  for, 
and  love  them  when  invented,: — but,  depend  upon  it,  the  Autunu  ■ 
the  season  really  to  enjoy  ! 


•  ^.-^  i*   ^-- ^  ^.^W.     y>^-SrN^.-.^  ■ 
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Cold  showery  weather  hoa  prevailed  durinir  the  whole  of  tbiii  periiMl  with  ■careelj'  any  h 

If  faToura1>le  aiipeamnccn  have  at  any  time  iMren  exhibited,  they  ha\e  quickly  yi»l(|<tl to  a  i 
flhower,  and  then  tlie  tein]>ernture  han  irtnt^  down  to  an  almost  winCr}'  ooldneaa.  llie  Htb,  ffai,Ml 
loth  were  three  fine  days  trigttl>«r;  and  be^iiles  thf'se,  the  raiu  just  mauage^ii  to  hold  off  on  fiecAv 
days.  It  has  th^reiore  hem  a  most  disastrous  time  for  the  hanest.  |ierha{«  the  must  lo  sinK  1§I& 
On  the  \y>\  and  ITrfh  Iheiv  wuh  distant  thunder  ;  and  on  the  S(Hh  a  riTid  flash  nf  ligbtniofr.  §oB$^ 
very  quickly  \>y  a  loud  {xul.  Thou|;h  tlie  ruin  was  so  couMtant,  yet  until  the  14th  tlif»  quaailyva 
by  no  means  p-cut ;  but  on  that  day  it  desetndi>d  in  almost  incessant  torrcntx  fV«->m  uwti  to  mUa^ 
On  thn  imh  thiM-c  were  several  showers,  one  of  ithieh  was  violent;  and  hca«*x  >^n  ufnmtAmii 
early  the  ufxt  morning.  The  Trent  beRnn  rapidly  Ut  OTcrsprrad  its  baukif,  o^  wrll  U  miftliltiadi 
ytry  larfm  fliK)d  wax  hxike*!  for;  but  as  the  rain  wan  partial  in  the  Cininttes  aboTe,  it  did  noliif 
any  very  p'«''it  In'ii^bt,  and  on  the  17th  Injinin  to  sii)>Kide.  The  Hind  has  been  fur  the  muvt  f 

Wfstwanl  of  Soiith,  exce])t  during  th(>  hfa\y  rains,  ^licn  it  n-as  to  Uie  Kastward nu  ii 

whirh   ha.H  limnKht  most  of  the  heavy  rain  during  the  summer.    An  Aanma  of  m 

illiiminuttfil  t!ie  N'orthern  heavens  on  the  evciuni*  of  the  mh,  but  it  did  noC  eoniinar  x^rj  hmif. 

Till*  summor  which  in  n<iw  elo^inp  has  been  the  wtiti*>t  ^inee  lH:!fl,  thoujch  the  nttmlwrof  fiw'ip 
in  that  y.ir  was  niucli  grrat-'r  than  in  the  present  oue.    With  tiie  exce]4idu  of  Itiit*,  no  •! 
l-cen  *o  rainy  ptrhniisi  since  ITliJi, 
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THE  BRITISH  A8S0GUTI0N. 

The  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science  held  their  annual 
meetin^r  at  Birmingham  during  the  last  week  in  August.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  a  complete  summary  of  their  proceedings,  but  we  make  one  or 
two  extracts  from  them,  which  will  interest  our  readers: 

In  Section  A.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  (the  Eng. 
lish  inventor  of  photogenic  drawing),  read  a  paper  on  M.  Daguerre's  photogenic 
process. 

"  M.  Ara^  had  stated  to  the  Institaie  that  the  science  of  Optics  and  Chemistry  united  were 
insttfficient  in  their  present  state  to  give  any  platisible  explanation  of  this  delicate  and  oomplioatod 
proeess.  If  M.  Arago,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  being  for  six  months  acquainted  with  the 
secret,  and  therefore  of  considering  its  nature  in  all  points  of  view,  was  of  this  opinion,  it  seemed  as 
if  a  call  were  made  on  all  the  cultivators  of  science  to  use  their  united  endeavoors,  by  the  aocnmulih 
tion  of  new  facts  and  arguments,  to  penetrate  into  the  real  nature  of  these  mysterious  phenomena. 
For  this  reason,  Mr.  Talbot  said,  he  would  oflbr  to  the  Section  a  small  contribution,  on  his  part,  of 
new  obserrations  which  might  perh^s  be  of  service  towards  the  eluddation  of  this  new  branch 
of  science.  The  first  part  of  M.  Daguerre's  jirocess  consists  in  exposing  a  sflvcr  plate  to  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  by  which  it  becomes  covered  with  a  stratum  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  sensitive  to 
light.  Mr.  Talbot  stated  that  this  fact  bad  been  known  to  him  for  some  time,  and  that  it  formed  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  most  curious  of  optical  phenomena,  which,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
observed  by  M.  Dagnerre,  he  would  describe  to  the  meeting.  Place  a  small  parUcle  of  iodine,  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  on  a  plate  of  silver,  or  on  a  piece  of  silver  leaf  spread  on  glass.  Warm  it  very 
gently,  and  you  will  shortly  see  the  particle  become  surrounded  with  a  number  of  coloured  rings, 
whose  tints  resemble  those  of  Newtou's  nogs.  Now,  if  these  coloured  rings  are  brought  into  the 
light,  a  most  singular  phenomenon  takes  place ;  for  the  rin«p  prove  to  be  sensitive  to  the  light,  and 
their  colours  change,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  their  original  appcarauoe  is  quite  gone,  and 
a  new  set  of  colours  have  arisen  to  occupy  their  places.  These  new  colours  are  altogether  unusual 
ones ;  they  do  not  resemble  anything  in  Newton's  scale,  but  seem  to  ouuform  to  a  system  of  their  own. 
For  instance,  the  two  first  colours  are,  d^p  olive  green,  and  deep  bluf  inclining  to  black,  which  is 
quite  unlike  the  commencement  of  Newton's  scale  It  will  be  understood  that  the  outermost  ring  is 
here  accounted  the  firsts  being  due  to  the  thimieat  stratum  of  iodide  of  silver,  farthest  from  the  oeo- 
tra]  particle.  The  number  of  rings  visible  is  sometimes  consideruble.  In  the  centre  of  all,  the  sijve  r 
leaf  becomes  white  and  serai-tran^itar^nt,  like  ivory.  This  white  spot,  when  heated,  turns  yellow, 
again  recovering  its  whiteness  when  cold :  from  which  it  is  inferred  to  consist  of  iodide  of  sOver  in  a 
TOffect  state.  The  coloured  rings  seem  to  consist  of  iodide  of  silver  in  various  stages  of  developement. 
They  have  a  fhrthei*  singular  prujierty,  which,  however,  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined  into.  It 
ia  as  follows :  It  is  well  known  that  gold  leaf  is  transparent,  transmitting  a  bluish  ^p'een  li«bt ;  but 
no  other  metal  has  been  described  as  possessing  coloured  transparency.  These  nugs  of  iodide  of 
silver,  however,  poMsess  it,  being  ttlightly  transparent,  and  transmitting  light  of  different  colours.  In 
order  to  see  this,  a  small  portion  of  the  film  should  be  isolated,  which  is  best  done  by  viewing  it 
through  a  microscope.  Mr.  Talbot  said,  that  he  had  considered  the  possibility  of  applying  a  nlver 
plate  thus  combined  with  iodine  to  the  purpose  of  photogenic  drawing,  but  he  had  laid  it  aside  as 
lusuiBcient  for  that  purpose,  ou  account  of  its  sensitivenass  appearing  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of 
pai»er  spread  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  therefore  in  an  equal  time  It  takes  a  much  (bebler 
impression.  Now,  however,  M.  Daguerre  has  disclosed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  this  feeble  impres- 
sitiu  con  be  incrf  a»erl,  brought  out,  and  strengthened,  at  a  subsequent  time,  by  exposing  the  plate  to 
tlie  vapour  of  mercury.  Another  cxiHtrimcut  was  Uien  related,  in  which  a  particle  of  iodme  was 
caused  to  diffUse  its  vapour  over  a  surface  of  mercury.  In  order  to  this,  a  copperplate  was  spread 
over  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  rubbed  very  br^t,  and  placed  in  a  closed  box  along  with  a 
small  cup  containing  imline.  The  result  was,  a  formation  of  Newton's  rings  of  the  greatest  splendour, 
and  of  a  large  size.  But  thev  did  nut  a]>i>ear  to  be  in  any  dttgree  sensitive  to  light  The  next  point 
of  M.  Daguerre*!!  process  is,  tiie  exposure  of  the  picture  to  the  vapo«ir  of  mercury — and  this  is  by  far 
.Jl»  mo&t  enigmatical  part  of  the  whole  process.  For  he  states  that  if  you  wish  to  view  the  ]iicture  in 
Ac  usual  manner,  that  is,  vertically,  you  must  hold  tbe  plate  inclined  to  the  vaiK>ur  at  on  angle  of 
19^,  and  vict  ve/  A  Now  this  is  something  altogether  extraordinary ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  masses 
of  vapour  possessing  drterminatc  tides,  so  as  to  Ij«  capable  of  being  presented  to  an  object  at  a  given 
an^c  f  From  the  hasty  consideration  which  be  had  been  able  as  yet  to  give  to  it,  his  tintt  impreasioo 
was,  tliat  this  fact  bore  a  certain  analogy  to  some  others  which  he  would  mention.  If  a  piece  of 
silver  leaf  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  however  unifoiiu  the  tension  of  tbe  vapour  may  be,  yet 
it  doe«  not  combine  uniformly  with  the  metal,  but  the  combination  (ommence*  at  the  edge  or  the  leaf 
and  spreads  inwards,  as  is  manifested  by  the  formation  of  successive  bands  of  colour  parallel  to  the 
edge.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  silver  and  iodine,  but  occurs  when  other  metals  are  exposed  to  other 
Tapours :  ntit  alv/ays  with  entire  regularity,  but  it  displays  a  tendency  to  combine  in  that  way.  A 
IKMsible  explanation  is,  that  this  is  due  to  the  powerful  electric  effect  which  the  siharp  edges  and 
points  of  bodies  at«  known  to  ikmscss  ;  in  fhct,  that  electricity  is  either  the  cousc  or  tlie  attaoding 
conse<|uence  of  the  combination  of  vapour  with  a  nietallic  body.  Again,  if  a  minute  partiole  of 
iodine  is  laid  on  a  steel  plate,  it  li<]|nefies,  forming  un  iodide  of  iron,  and  a  dew  spreads  around  the 
central  point.  Now,  if  thiH  dew  is  examined  in  a  good  luictoscope,  its  globules  an;  seen  nut  to  be 
arranged  casually,  but  in  straight  lines  along  the  edges  of  the  minute  stria:  or  scratches  which  the 
micrriflcope  detects  even  on  polished  surfaces.  Thiv  is  another  proof  how  vapuui-  is  altractrd  by  sharp 
edgi>i<,  for  Uie  sideti  of  those  stris  are  such  Whether  or  not  these  facts  had  any  relation  to  that 
observed  by  M  Daguerre,  of  the  action  of  vapour  at  an  angle  of  46®,  Mr.  Talbot  did  nut  pretend  to 
.Hay,  but  thought  them  worthy  of  being  mentioned  to  the  Section.    He  obser\-cd,  that  it  had  been 
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repeatedly  stated  in  the  Con^pUi  Rendut  of  the  French  Institute,  that  M.  Dagneire't 
sreatly  snperior  in  seusitiTeness  to  the  English  photogenic  piqwr.    It  now,  howwcr.  appaawd 
&is  was  to  be  understood  in  a  peculiar  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  first  or  direct  method  of  tha  Tr 
method  was  very  little  apparent,  and  was  increased  by  a  subsequent  process.    Thia  oiivomflt 
rendeovd  it  difficult  to  institute  a  direct  experimental  comparison  between  tham.    If  it  eoi«dd 
aooomplished,  he  doubted  wheUier  M.  Daguerre's  substance  would  be  found  much  mora  aaorfi 
than  his.    The  present  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  photogenic  paper  was  stated  to  be  aa  Ibllowa 
wUl  take  an  impression  from  a  common  argand  lamp  in  one  minute,  which  is  yiaible  tboagb 
In  ten  minutes  the  impression  is  a  pretty  strong  one.   In  ftill  daylight  the  eSBxt  is  nMrly  iDaCaoHB^ 
oina.    M.  Arago  had  stated  that  M.  Daguerre  had  obtained  some  indications  of  eoUmr,    Mr.  Talbot 
therenpon  referred  to  his  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  read  last  January,  and  published  in  the   Ulk 
^eum  (No.  588),  wherein  he  had  stated  the  same  thing,  which  M.  Arago  has  omitted  to 


Since  then,  more  considerable  cflbcts  of  colour  have  been  noticed.    In  copying  a  coloured  print  tfai 
colours  are  visible  on  the  photograph,  especially  the  red,  which  is  very  distinct.    Soma 
of  photogenic  paper  show  this  more  than  others ;  but  no  means  have  yet  been  found  ot€xim0 
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colours,  and  sunshine  reduces  Uicm  to  an  uniformity  of  mere  light  and  shade.  Sir 
has  formed  images  of  the  solar  spectrum,  in  which  the  change  of  colour  is  seen  from  end  to  cod  of 
the  spectrum,  but  most  clearly  at  the  red  end.  Mr.  Talbot  then  mentioned  a  kind  of  photoaenia 
pictures  which  aflbrd  a  very  capricious  phenomenon.  The  olp^ts  are  represented  of  a  reodarii 
colour  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  process  leaving  the  pictures  m  such  a  state  that  they  are  neither 
ybrd,  nor  yet  the  contrary,  but  in  an  intermediate  state ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  they  are  ezpoaed  to 
sun-shine  they  neither  remain  unchanged  (as  Jixed  pictures  would  do),  nor  are  they  destroyed  (aa 
•ftwCxed  pictures  would  be) ;  but  this  singidarity  occun*,  that  the  white  ground  remaina  ttnalMred, 
while  the  colour  of  the  object  delineated  on  it  chacwes  from  reddish  to  black  with  great  n^/UStf^ 
after  which  no  Auther  change  occurs.  These  facts  (he  thought)  serve  to  illustrate  the  fertil^  of  ttia 
subject,  and  show  the  great  extent  of  yet  unoccupied  ground  in  this  new  branch  of  acienoa." 

In  SectioD  B.    Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on 

a  new  Safety  Lamp, 

**  Professor  Graham  stated  that  the  lamp  of  Davy  was  left  almost  perfect  by  that  philoeoplMV  and 
that  all  accidents  proceeded  from  carelessness.  H«  alluded  to  the  deleterious  efllwrts  of  the  ^^1ipr> 
dompf  or  carbonic  acid,  left  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  mine  alter  an  explosion,  which  ia  beUesed  to 
occasion  often  greater  Iosr  of  life  amon^  the  miners  than  the  oripnal  explosion,  and  often  ptaTUitad 
aasistance  being  rendered  in  case  of  accidents.  In  many  cases,  it  was  certain  that  the  oxygen  4if  the 
air  was  not  exhausted  by  the  explosion,  although,  fh>m  the  pri'sence  of  &  or  10  per  cent,  of  eaibonia 
add,  it  was  rendered  irrespirable.  The  atmosphere  might,  therefore,  be  rendered  respirable  by  witii- 
drawing  this  carbonic  acid,  aiid  he  suggested  a  method  by  which  this  mif^t  be  efleoted.  lia  had 
found,  that  a  mixture  of  dry  slaked  lime  and  pounded  Glauber's  salts,  in  equal  proportiooa,  has  a 
singular  avidity  for  carbonic  add,  and  that  air  might  be  purified  completely  irom  that  deleterkma 
gas,  by  inhaling  it  through  a  cushion  of  not  more  than  an  inch  in  Uiickness,  filled  with  that  mia^vre, 
which  could  be  done  without  difflculty.  He  suggested  the  use  of  an  article  of  this  kiod  by  peraons 
who  descended  into  a  mine  to  afford  assistance  to  the  sufibrera,  after  an  explosion :  indeed^  wheivTW 
the  safety-lamp  was  necessary,  and  Uie  occurrence  of  an  explosion  possible,  Uie  poasessum  of  Qds 
lime-filter  would  be  an  additional  source  of  security ." 

In  the  Geological  Section  (C.)  much  interestins^  conversation  took  place  re> 
specting  the  pits  or  hollow  pipes  found  in  chalk  formations.  They  are  generally 
filled  with  gravel  or  sand,  and  arc  found  both  perpendicular  and  tortuons. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  corroding  action  of  water  containing 
acid.  These  abound  in  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  chalk,  and  in  se?eral  other  parts. 
Instances  of  the  same  appearance  were  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  green  saod 
near  Charmouth;  in  oolite,  at  Shotover:  in  limestone,  in  the  Greek  islands. 
The  fissures  called  the  organ  pipes,  at  Maestricht,  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

In  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Section  (D)  Mr.  Lankester  read  a  paper  on 
the  formation  of  Woody  Tissue  in  Plants. 


"  The  conclusions  to  which  he  came,  from  taking  a  view  of  all  the  facts  which  we  are  in ;. 
of  at  present,  on  the  formation  of  woody  tissue,  wen* :— 1.  That  the  requisites  for  the  formation  ci 
wood  are  a  living  tissue  developing  elongated  fibres,  a  tissue  funning  and  depositing  secreted  mat> 
ter,  and  exposure  to  the  influence  of  external  stimuli.  2.  That  the  secreted  matters  are  mora 
easily  brought  under  the  influence  of  external  stimuli  in  the  younger  tieaues ;  hence  the  importaiiee 
of  leaves*  3.  That  neither  bark  nor  leaves  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  woody  tissue.  The  paper 
^-"  accompanied  by  several  iircparations  and  specimens,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Section. 


In  the  Statistical  Section  (F)  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  read  a  valuable  paper  in  favour 
of  the  Systematic  Collection  of  the  Statistics  of  Agriculture.  We  regret  that 
our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  make  the  following  short  extract  fVom  it : 

"  The  natural,  the  necessary  tendency  of  any  systematic  and  comprehensive  inquiry,  such  as  might 
be  made  by  public  agents,  acting  under  legislative  sanction,  would  be  to  place  the  nation  as  far  as 
possible,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  beyond  the  probability  of  scarcity.  It  is  well  known  by  every 
body  who  has  made  any  c  xtensive  enquiries  concerning  the  state  of  ajpienlture  as  a  science,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  improvements  made  in  some  counties  have  not  been  hitherto  fol- 
lowed in  others :  and  it  has  been  stated,  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  "  that  if  all  Enj^and  were  ciUti- 
▼ated  as  well  as  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Lincoln,  it  would  produce  more  thau  double 
the  quantity  of  food  that  is  now  obtained.'*  To  what  can  this  be  attributed,  unless  it  be  to  the  want 
of  infwmation,  such  as  the  public  agenu  would  collect  in  every  county,  and  which  could  not  fUl  ta 
intereet  deeply  every  cultivator  7  If  armers  have  often  been  accused  of  an  unwise  preference  ftir  the 
plans  and  processes  employed  by  their  ancestors,  and  their  pertinadty  in  this  respect  has  been  oob- 
trasled  with  the  lapidity  which  accompanies  the  march  of  improvement  in  mechanical  and  mairalkfr 
turing  pfooesaea.  The  reason  for  such  difference  is  obvious.  Manufaoturers  residing  in  towns  are 
broogbt  naeeaoarily  and  constantly  into  eoUisaon ;  new  in? entions  are  continually  brou^t  under  thdr 
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notioei  ao  that  their  resulla  ean  be  tested,  and  judj»d  with  the  greatest  fkoility  and  accuracy.  Prao- 
tical  agricolturallstB,  on  the  eoatrary,  live  apart;  tney  come  together  but  rarely,  and  have  not  that 
degree  of  acquaintanceship  the  one  with  the  other,  which  leads  them  even  when  they  meet,  to  the 
interchange  of  professioniU  experience,  and  if  the  result  of  a  sucoessM  agriculUinU  experiment 
Aould  at  any  time  reach  their  ean,  they^  cannot  be  certain  that  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
its  proeeoution  have  been  fiuthfully  detailed.  The  tendency  of  steitistical  inquiries,  such  as  would  ba 
earned  out  by  the  means  already  described,  would  be  in  a  great  degree  to  remove  the  disadvantage 
under  which  the  fkrmer  now  suffbrs.  Authority,  resting  not  upon  a  single  experiment  only,  but 
upon  the  socoessAil  practice  of  hundreds  of  men  plaoed  in  similar  circumstances  with  himself,  must 
have  the  authority  of  undoubted  fiwts,  and  the  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  whatever  should 
ooaoae  thus  reoommended,  with  an  alacrity  equal  to  that  which  we  see  exhibited  by  the  manu- 
fltoturer." 

The  address  of  the  President  (the  Re?.  W.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt)at  the  general 
meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  is  highly  interesting,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  bearing  of  Geology  on  Scripture. 


ANTARCTIC    SCIENTIFIC   EXPEDITION. 

Vbet  full  and  valuable  instructions  ha^e  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  for  the  Scientific  Expedition  now  proceeding  to  the  Antarctic 
Regions,  under  Captain  James  Clark  Ross.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
objects  of  the  Expedition : 

*'  1,  Magnetic  observations  of  the  inclination,  declination,  and  intensity  at 
sea,  throughout  the  voyage,  daily  in  both  ships,  whenever  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  will  permit. 

'*  2.  Precise  determinations  of  the  same  particulars  wherever  the  Expedition 
may  land,  or  disembark  on  ice. 

''3.  Most  careful  series  of  magnetometric  observations,  in  correspondence 
with  those  to  be  made  at  the  fixed  observatories,  according  to  a  plan  concerted 
with  the  officers  of  those  observatories,  and  with  Professor  Lloyd,  the  particulars 
of  which  will  be  furnished  to  each  party  concerned,  and  distributed  to  all  the 
European  and  other  observatories. 

''4.  A  circumnavigation  of  the  Antarctic  Pole,  with  a  view  to  affording 
opportunities  and  proper  stations  for  magnetic  and  other  observations. 

'*5.  An  inquiry  into  the  actual  position  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  or 
poles,  and  the  points  or  foci  of  greatest  and  least  total  and  horizontal  intensity, 
and  into  the  course  and  figure  of  the  isodynamic  ovals  presumed  to  occupy  the 
area  of  the  South  Atlantic. 

**  6.  The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  invariable  pendulum  at  several 
stations  in  high  south  latitudes. 

**  7.  Observations  of  the  tides,  i.  e.  of  the  heights  and  times  of  high  water, 
made  at  such  stations  at  which  the  ships  may  remain  long  enough,  and  at  whidi 
the  correct  establishment  is  unkno^'n. 

^  8.  The  keeping  of  a  regular  meteorological  register,  in  both  ships  during 
the  whole  voyage,  and  the  paying  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiation,  and  generally  to  all  phenomena  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
meteorology. 

**  9.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the  surface  and  at  stated  moderate  depths 
should  be  observed  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  whenever  opportunity  may 
occur,  also  at  the  greatest  depths  attainable ;  and  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  temperature  of  currents  and  shoals,  as  well  as  to  its  variation  on  approach- 
ing land.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  various  depths  should  be  taken  on 
landing,  as  well  as  that  of  springs,  wells,  &c. 

**  10.  Soundings  should  be  attempted  in  deep  seas,  and  specimens  of  the 
water  brought  up  be  preserved  for  future  examination. 

'Ml.  OlMcrvations  should  be  collected  of  the  aurora  in  high  south  latitudes; 
and  attention  directed  to  meteors  and  shooting  stars  on  those  occasions  when 
experience  has  shown  that  they  occur  periodically  in  gpreat  abundance;  as  well 
as  to  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  other  phenomena  of  a  similar 
occasional  nature. 

'<  \%  Observations  of  the  comparative  brightness  of  southern  stars  should  be 
procured,  and  especially  of  the  variable  stars  a  HydrsB  and  i|  ArgOs. 

**  13.  The  amount  and  laws  of  horizontal  refiraction,  both  celestial  and  terres- 
trial, in  high  south  latitudes,  should  be  investigated. 

'*  14.  The  phenomena  of  eclipses  should  be  attended  to. 
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SKETCHES   OF  A    SEA    LIFE 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE    FRIGATE. 


And  ob !  the  litde  w&iiike  world  within : 
The  well-reeved  goDS,  the  netted  canopy, 
'  The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high  : 
Hark !  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ; 
While  through  the  seaman'a  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  midBhipmaa  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  jnpe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilAil  urchin  guide*.    Byron, 


The  glorious  orb  of  night  was  near  the  (tiU,  shedding  forth  her  long 
dazzling  and  silvery  streaks  of  light  upon  the  face  of  the  surrounding 
water,  as  the  Sea  Nymph,  under  the  impulse  of  a  gentle  trade-wind,  went, 
dancing  in  her  pride  across  the  Caribbean  sea.  It  was  just  two  pells  in 
the  first  watch  (i.  e.)  9  P.M.  Most  of  the  watch  below  forward  had 
'  turned  in,*  and  the  master  at  arms  bad  been  on  deck  to  report  the  lights 
out  to  the  lieutenant  in  charge.  On  the  weather  side  of  the  smooth, 
white,  and  unincumbered  poop  the  lone  captain  walked,  deigning  not  to 
hold  converse  with  aught  beneath  him.  Captain  Dairy mple,  although 
naturally  a  reserved  man,  was  not  more  so  than  the  commander  of  a  ship 
of  war  should  be,  considering  the  res])onsibility  of  his  station,  and  how 
very  much  it  behoved  him  to  keep  up  that  strict  restraint  and  absence  of 
all  undue  familiarity  between  himself  and  his  subordinates,  so  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  existence  of  a  proper  discipline  on  board. 
The  captain's  appearance  was  anything  but  prepossessing,  he  being,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  a  very  sour  visaged  man ;  still  in  his  manners 
o  4 
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he  was  plea«ing.  and.  Id  consequence  thereof  both  his  oflicerB  and  kb 
men  were  umch  attached  to  him.  Indeed,  we  know  not  of  anothflf  school 
that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  our  navy,  for  the  close  adherence  tktf 
Is  obsened  bv  her  officers  while  afloat  to  the  laws  of  coaitesY  and 
etiquette.  There  are  exceptions,  we  grant ;  ncTertheless,  howeTer  sereie 
a  martinet  a  man  may  be  in  disposition,  however  great  an  eccentric  in 
manner,  let  his  station  or  rank  be  what  it  may,  he  is  obliged  to  cundod 
himself  with  gentlemanly  deportment  towards  his  brethreu  iu  the  serrioe, 
or  otherwise  (thanks  be  to  those  who  made  our  Articles  of  War)  he  is  as 
subject  to  their  code,  provided  he  commit  the  slightest  breach  of  good 
manners  even  towards  a  junior  officer,  as  that  junior  officer  himsdf 
would  be  were  he  to  be  proved  guilty  of  disrespect  to  his  superior.  Cap- 
tain D.  continued  his  stately  walk  until  four  bells  were  stmck;  then, 
approaching  the  spot  where  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  stood,  he  couiteousljr 
saluted  the  latter  by  raising  his  fore  finger  to  the  tip  of  his  cap. 

Mr.  Francis  Cromwell  Oliver,  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  Sea  Nymph 
frigate,  a  very  fme  looking  and  open-hearted  young  man,  of  about  three- 
and -twenty,  was  one  of  the  branches  of  a  numerous  and  aristocratic 
family,  with  high  connexions  both  in  and  out  of  that  service  to  which, 
on  account  of  his  talents,  he  was  certainly  an  ornament — being  not  only 
a  strict  and  skilful  officer,  devoted  to  his  profession,  but  also  an  attached 
and  sincere  friend.  The  lieutenant  returned  the  accustomed  salute  as  be 
answered  his  commander,  who  thus  addressed  him : 

"  How  does  she  keep  her  coiu'se,  Mr.  Oliver  ?" 

"  Very  well,  sir,  until  within  the  last  half  hour,  when  she  fell  off  about 
half  a  point,  and  continues  to  yaw  a  little  to  lu-ard  even  now.  Shall  I 
alter  the  trim  of  the  sails.  Captain  Dalrymple  ?" 

"  No,  never  mind,  Oliver,  she  may  come  to  again  in  a  while.  Keep 
her  full  and  by ;  and  send  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  watch  to 
request  the  masters  attendance  in  my  cabin.  It  is  a  splendid  night, 
Oliver,  is  it  not  •*'*  remarked  the  skipper  as  he  descended  the  poop  ladder 
on  to  the  quarter  deck. 

**  Ifris  indeed,  sir,  a  lovely  night,"  answered  the  officer  in  charge. 

"  I  almost  envy  you  your  watch,  Mr.  Oliver." 

"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  take  it  instead  of  me.  Captain  Dalrympk," 
thought  the  lieutenant  to  himself. 

"  Good  night,  Oliver — good  night,"  said  the  captain  as  he  retired  to 
his  state  cabin 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  answered  the  lieutenant 

Mr.  Sail  well,  the  Master  of  the  Sea  Nymph,  having  attended  upon 
her  supreme,  made  his  appearance  on  deck.  He  first  ordered  the  course 
to  be  altered  a  little;  then,  after  obsening  that  the  ship  was  in  other 
respects  made  snug  for  the  night,  he  passed  the  final  orders  of  hb  com- 
munder  to  Mr.  Oliver,  and  retired  below. 

The  lieutenant  being  left  entirely  to  himself,  sole  master  of  his  own 
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actions,  and  with  mil  he  looked  upon  subservient  to  his  individual  control, 
commenced  his  staid  and  monotonous  tread  athwart  the  break  of  the  poop, 
which  was  now  become  sacred  to  him,  and  to  him  only.  Most  of  the 
watch,  save  and  except  the  men  stationed  at  the  wheel,  the  louk-outs,  and 
marines  who  kept  sentry  at  their  different  posts,  were  caulking  under  the 
lee  of  the  booms  or  beside  the  guns,  while  those  who  were  not  so 
lethargically  disposed,  endeavoured  to  wile  away  the  time  by  other  means. 
On  the  forecastle  a  select  group  were  assembled,  some  sitting  and  some 
lying  upon  the  deck  with  their  heads  resting  upon  their  elbows,  attentively 
listening  to  the  marvellously  embellished  yams  of  a  favourite  shipmate, 
who  had  the  happy  knack  of  inventing  as  he  spun  them.  Among  the 
stra^lers  on  the  outskirts  of  this  group,  stood  a  young  man  in  uniform, 
with  his  arms  folded  on  his  chest,  a  smile  on  his  liace,  and  with  his  back 
reared  against  the  foremast.  This  was  the  Master  s  Mate  and  officer  in 
charge  of  the  ^^atch  forward,  beguiling  the  hour  by  lending  an  ear  to  the 
oft-told,  but  every  lime  more  wonderfully  exaggerated  yarns  of  Jack 
Nastyface,  alias  Munchausen  Jack,  the  Captain  of  the  Forecastle. 

In  the  weather  quarterdeck  hammock-nettings  stood  old  Grant,  conning 
the  ship ;  and  near  to  him  sat  Master  Reuben  Reckless,  seemingly  engaged 
in  discussing  a  knotty  argument  with  himself  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
laying  across  the  strands  of  two  rope  ends  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
them  together  by  that  most  complicated  of  all  splices,  the  long  splice. 
Having  made  several  vain  attempts  to  accomplish  his  task,  the  youth  at 
length  appealed  to  his  old  friend,  the  quartermaster,  to  show  him  how  it 
was  to  be  done,  at  the  same  time  promising  the  old  man  a  glass  of  grog 
for  his  instniction  when  their  watch  was  over.  Grant  took  his  eyes  off 
the  leach  of  the  sail  on  which  they  had  been  for  sometime  fixed,  then 
grumbling  forth  the  order, "  Sted-dee,"  to  the  man  at  the  weather  wheel, 
turned  them  with  a  goodnatured  smile  upon  the  young  gentleman  and 
complied  with  his  request,  the  latter  evidently  having  become  a  gi*eater 
pet  than  ever  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  seaman,  in  consequence  of  his  mani- 
festing such  a  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  his 
profession.  Many  were  the  significant  nods  and  winks  of  approbation 
which  the  preceptor  bestowed  upon  his  pupil,  showing  how  apt  was  the 
scholar  at  his  lesson. 

"  Avast  there.  Mister  Reckless,  that  strand  is  laid  foul:  it  roust  pass 
under  and  over,  dye  see.  I'm  arter  thinking,  sir,  that  1  shall  make  a 
better  sailor  o'  ye  than  ere  a  one  o*  your  messmates  yet — blow  me  uppards 
if  I  dcn't." 

"  Then  you  do  not  consider  me  such  a  lubber,  Joey,  as  Mister  Strachan 
was  when  vou  first  taught  him  to  knot  and  splice,  do  you  ?*'  asked 
Reuben. 

"  lx)rd  love  ye.  Mister  Reckless,  by  no  manner  o'  means  wotsomdiver. 
No,  sir,  I  niver  seed  nothing  o'  the  lubber  in  you  since  I've  knowed  you. 
Mister  Strachan — psha.     Why,  sir,  though  as  how  he  be  an  oldster,  he 
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arnt  no  more  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  yer  honor  in  the  matter  o'  spiking 
and  the  likes  o'  all  that  ere,  no  more  nor  I  Joe  Grant  am  fit  ibrooeo' 
them  ere  wot-you-may-caulhim  chaps  ashore,  as  rigs  himself  in  hiaakirt 
out'ards  and  then  gets  up  into  a  kind  o*  box  and  overhauls  the  iblkss 
consciences,  spinning  as  long  a  yam  as  would  reach  from  the  south  nib 
to  the  north  pole,  on  the  coast  o'  Meriky.  I  recollect,  sir,  my  old  aude, 
the  parish  schoolmaster,  was  a  kind  o'  first  liftenant  like  to  one  o*  thn 
ere  chaps,  and  u.«ed  to  sing  out  '  Avaust,'  or  summut  o*  the  kind,  wba 
he  wanted  him  to  clap  a  stopper  on  his  jaw-tackle — for,  dye  see,  tke 
chap  in  the  box  aboveboard  always  used  to  knock  ofiT  his  yam  when  mj 
old  uncle  spoke  to  him  :  the  bosun,  when  he  pipes  'belay,*  is  the  moit 
like  it  of  anything  I  can  think  of.  But  what  s  the  name  the  long  sboie 
folks  call  this  smooth-faced  chap  by  wot  wears  his  shirt  over-all,  I  csnl 
remember." 

"  A  clergyman,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Joey ;  and  your  old  uncle,  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  was  his  clerk,  I  presume." 

"  De-zactly  so.  Mister  Reckless,  that  ere*s  the  wery  identical  hanimil 
that  I  was  deluding  at,  but  having  had  as  how  so  little  to  do,  d'ye  see, 
with  them  ere  sort  o'  gentlemen,  I  couldn't  hit  o*  the  name.  Cos  why— 
I've  niver  been  into  a  church  since  I  was  the  height  o'  the  little  dwirf 
as  was  obleeged,  mind  ye,  to  stand  on  a  biscuit  to  look  a  duck  in  the 
face.  But,  as  I  was  before  obsarving,  d'ye  see,  sir,  I'm  arter  thinking 
that  nother  Mister  Strachan,  nor  ere  a-one  o'  tbe  other  young  genehnea 
aboard  this  ere  frigate,  is  fit  to  be  clapt  alongside  o'  you.  Mister  Recklob 
in  the  matter  o'  knotting  and  splicing — that's  wot  I'll  take  my  dary  of, 
sir,  and  I  wenture  to  say  you'll  allow  me  to  be  a  judge  o'  the  like^** 

'*  Oh  yes.  Grant,  I  must  allow  you  to  be  a  judge  of  splicing,  became 
you  praise  mine  so  very  .much  ;  but  I'm. arter  thinking,  as  you  say,  old 
fellow,  that  it's  more  on  account  of  your  having  taught  me  the  art  thin 
because  my  attempts  merit  the  commendation — eh,  Joey — eh !"  obsencd 
the  youth,  with  an  ironical  leer  in  the  old  man's  face. 

"  Well  but,  sir,  joking  aside,  indeed  it's  a  werry  smart  splice  is  thit 
ere  last  o'  youru,  and  to  say  it  is  only  the  handy  craft  of  a  youngster  like 
yourself;  I  must  obsarve  that  there  he's  a  deal  o'  decouragement  doe  to 
ye  for  it,  Mister  Reckless." 

"  Come,  come,  old  boy,  let's  have  no  more  of  your  gammon,  for  it 
wont  do  you  know — I  can  see  through  it,  Joey." 

**  See  through  wot,  sir — axing  yer  pardon  ?" 

"  Why,  Grant,  I  know  very  well — all  that  palaver  of  yours  maa» 
grog — G — R — O — G,  grog,  old  boy — and  that  is  what  it  means.  Now, 
tell  me,  Joey,  am  I  not  right — come,  say  it  is  as  I  suspect  and  then  YH 
be  an  extra  glass  in  your  debt  for  letting  out  the  secret  ?** 

"  Thise,  bo3' — thise  ! — mind  yer  weather  hel-em,  Saunders — stednlee 
so!"  sung  out  the  old  man,  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  post;  then 
again  addressing  the  midshipman,   added :    "  W^ell,  now  raely. 
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Reckless,  I  niver  seed  tbe  likes  o'  yer  honor's  cateness.  Why,  111  take 
my  davy,  sir,  that  you  must  o*  transmogrified  yourself  right  plump  into 
my  werry  wytals  and  there  o*  read  my  werry  idintical  thoughts.  Assnre 
as  my  name's  Laughing  Joey,  I  was  arter  thinking  o'  'splicing  the  main- 
brace'*  with  your  leave,  sir,  when  our  watch  is  over."  As  the  quarter- 
master said  these  words,  he  got  down  from  the  hammock  nettings  and 
turned  the  sand  in  the  thirty  minute  glass,  then  went  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  ship  and  stnick  the  bell,  thereby  announcing  the  hour  of  the  night 
to  all  on  board.  When  the  cunning  old  man  had  returned  aft  and  taken 
his  post  again,  he  thnist  his  hand  beneath  his  hat  and  commenced  scratch- 
ing his  head,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  did  so,  in  a  voice  sufficiently 
audible  for  the  young  reefer  to  hear  him — 

"  Well,  bless  my  stars — what  a  wonderful  diskiveration  and  clivemess 
the  young  gentleman  is  possessed  of,  sure-ly  !  All  that  palaver  o*  mine, 
as  he  calls  it,  did  mean  grog,  most  sartanly  it  did,  and  I  wont  deny  it — 
but  I  hope  hell  not  forget  his  promise  when  the  watch  is  over.  Mister 
Strachan — psha !  he  amt  fit  to  row  in  the  same  boat  with  Mister  Reckless : 
for  raely  the  youngster  reefer's  cuteness  at  taking  one  s  senses  is  mikim- 
mon,  that  it  is^  perfectly  unkimmon." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Oliver's  voice,  singing  out  for  the  young  gentle- 
men of  the  watch,  put  a  stop  to  any  further  colloquy  between  the 
quartermaster  and  the  midshipman. 

'*  Young  gentlemen  !"  again  shouted  the  lieutenant;  "  where  have  you 
young  gentlemen  stowed  yourselves  ?  Off  deck  as  usual,  young 
gentlemen !" 

" Sir!"  answered  our  hero,  springing  aft. 

"  Oh !  is  that  you,  Mr.  Reckless — what,  have  you  been  asleep,  sir  ? 
Send  the  afterguard  aft  here,  and  clap  them  on  the  lee  braces.  Bear  a 
hand,  sir;  and  don't  let  me  have  to  tell  you  of  sleeping  on  your  watch 
again  for  the  next  six  months  at  least." 

"  Rouse  up  here — rouse  up,  men.  Afterguard,  aft  to  the  lee  braces — 
lee  braces,  men — lee  braces,  all  of  you — stretch  the  falls  along  the  deck." 
Such  were  the  midshipman's  shrill  notes,  which  soon  became  inaudible 
amidst  the  more  hoarse  voices  of  the  men  as  they  braced  the  yards 
sharper  up  to  the  wind. 

"  Belay — there,  belay  all  that.  Coil  away  the  falls  again,  and  go 
forrard,  men." 

In  obedience  to  the  last  order  of  tbe  lieutenant,  the  quarterdeck  was 
soon  as  quiet  and  clear  of  men  as  it  was  before  the  bustle  had  commenced, 
which  the  performance  of  this  necessary  little  duty  occasioned. 

"You  11  not  forget  that  last  splice,  1  hope.  Mister  Reckless,  which  I 
took  the  liberty  o'  naming  to  yer  honor,"  said  old  Grant  to  our  hero,  as 
the  latter  was  passing  him. 

*  An  eziireMioii  used  on  board  of  ship  signi/ying  the  same  ••  drinking  a  |^«m  of  grog  on  9han. 
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'*  What,  the  long  splice  do  you  mean,  Joey  ?**  asked  the  youth,  viikt 
wicked  look,  which  signified  that  he  knew  very  well  what  sj^oe  the  «U 
seaman  alluded  to. 

*'  No,  sir,  not  the  long  splice,  but  the  '  mainhrace  splice '  ia  what  I 
mean — axing  yer  honor's  pardon  for  making  so  bold^"  Raid  Gian^ 
accompanying  the  answer  with  a  tip  of  his  hat. 

''  Oh,  d)at*s  what  you  mean,  old  fellow,  is  it  Well,  well.  111  see  to 
it  at  eight  bells ;  you  shall  have  a  regular  sou'wester,  Joey,  then,  thit 
you  shall,  for  you  deserve  it." 

"  Thank  yer  honor — thank  you  Mister  Reckless.*" 

"  Thank  me  when  you  get  it,  Grant ;  you  know  there's  many  a  slip 
'tween  cup  and  lip,  they  say,  old  boy." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir, — werry  good  obserwation  that.  Bleaa  the  yooog 
gentleman — why  his  wit  is  sharp  enough  to  clean  ahave  the  pope  o' 
Rome.  His  cuteness  is  unkimmon,  that  it  is — particler  unkimmoa!*' 
muttered  the  old  quartermaster,  as  the  reefer  left  him  to  join  one  of  Ui 
messmates  who  was  standing  in  the  waist  of  the  vessel,  and  betweca 
whom  and  our  hero  a  strong  friendship  existed,  they  both  having  joiMd 
the  frigate  at  the  same  time,  both  too  belonging  to  the  same  watch,  of 
much  the  same  temper,  partial  to  the  same  pursuits,  and  both  being 
youngsters  of  nearly  the  same  age. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  have  heard  talk  of  '  Satniday  N^ 
at  Sea,'  when  '  sweethearts  and  wives  are  drank  rights  merrylie.*  Tliii 
being  the  last  night  in  the  week,  the  ward-room  officers  were  having  t 
carouse  in  their  mess-birth  below.  The  midshipman  of  the  moraing 
watch,  the  surgeon's  assistant,  and  the  captain's  clerk  were  present  at  their 
table  as  guests.  The  social  bowl  and  lively  toast  went  round ;  many  a 
tough  yam  was  spun  by  the  senior,  and  many  a  sentimental  ditty  was 
warbled  forth  by  the  junior  members  of  the*  mess.  Little  did  the  revdkii' 
think,  in  the  hilarity  of  their  spirits,  that  before  many  more  weeks  tr 
days,  nay,  even  hours,  had  fled  over  their  heads,  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
the  most  lively  of  them  all,  possessed  then  of  beauty,  health,  and  streii^Hh, 
with  every  prospect  of  life  smiling  upon  him,  might  be  cropt  in  the  bodi 
and  sent  to  '  that  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.*  Theie  was 
one  individual  of  the  paity  who  particularly  struck  our  atleotion,  ui 
this  was  the  junior  lieutenant  of  marines.  He  appeared  to  be  joiiiif« 
of  easy  and  gentlemanly  manners,  of  rather  intellectual  features,  and  vitb 
a  voice,  such  an  one  as  when  once  heard  can  never  be  forgot,  fiir  iti 
melody  and  sweetness,  together  with  the  masterly  style  in  which  its  owner 
made  it  subservient  to  his  will,  surpassed  all  vocal  performances  we  ever 
recollected  to  have  heard.  From  the  pathos  and  effect  thrown  into  each 
song  by  the  performer,  we  conceived  him  to  be  possessed  of  a  wM 
overflowing  with  poesy  and  romance.  What  made  the  last  perty  sliH 
more  interesting  to  the  stranger  was  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  black  cnpe 
stitched  around  the  small  of  his  left  arm  :  this,  we  were  infbnued,  was  an 
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emblem  of  moorning  for  the  departed  sire  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  engaged.  Conviviality  continued  to  be  the  order  of  the  evening » 
and  it  was  kept  up  with  great  glee  until  the  deep -toned  bell  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  frigate  struck  seven,  announcing  to  those  of  the  party  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  take  the  middle  watch,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
prepare  for  the  same ;  also  reminding  the  others  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  relieve  the  latter  at  4  A.M.  the  next  morning,  that  a  few  hours  sleep 
would  be  desirable.  After  these  had  retired  to  their  separate  berths,  the 
doctor,  the  purser,  with  a  few  other  civilians  and  idlers,*  carried  on  their 
revels  until  it  pleased  the  first-lieutenant  to  give  the  parly  a  hint  (which 
is  generally  considered  by  all  as  tantamount  to  an  order)  that  they  should 
also  knock  off  from  their  midnight  orgies, — douse  the  glim,  and  turn  in. 
During  this  carouse  below,  we  have  to  request  our  readers  will  once  more 
accompany  us  on  deck. 

There  a  handsome  youth  stood  leaning  over  the  weather  gangway.  It 
was  just  the  kind  of  night  to  inspire  any  one  with  a  love  for  the  sea,  and 
to  reconcile  those  to  their  lot  who  at  first  espoused  the  nautical  profession 
from  choice,  and  afterwards  became  obliged  to  adhere  to  it  from  necessity, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  young  gentleman  before  us.  The  ocean  was 
calm,  and  thousands  of  stars  which  burnt  brightly  above,  were  mirrored 
more  bright  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  How  numerous  would  be  her 
votaries,  were  she  always  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  brilliant  state  as  she  on 
this  night  appeared. 

John  Boyson  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow 
in  reduced  circumstances.  The  Sea  Nymph  having  been  away  on 
several  long  cruizes  at  different  times,  had  not  received  her  letters  from 
England  very  regularly,  which  accounts  for  young  Boyson  only  having 
heard  of  his  father's  death  about  three  months  previous,  the  event  having 
taken  place  nearly  half  a  year  before  the  melancholy  intelligence  reached 
him.  What  rendered  the  news  of  Mr.  Boyson  s  death  still  more  distress- 
ing to  his  son,  was  the  knowledge  that  the  former  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  some  extensive  speculation  abroad, 
which  had  removed  him  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  to  the  low  state  of 
poverty  and  destitution.  The  rich  merchant  had  become  a  totally  ruined 
man.  The  circumstance  of  the  widow's  accouchment  taking  place  soon 
after  her  husband  s  death,  together  with  the  esteem  and  condolement  that 
was  felt  for  the  family  by  a  numerous  and  wealthy  circle  of  acquaintance, 
caused  such  a  general  sympathy  publicly  to  be  felt  throughout  the  town 
where  they  resided,  that  speedily  a  very  handsome  subscription  was  raised 
for  them.  From  the  income  of  this,  added  to  the  emolument  to  be 
derived  from  the  future  industry  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Matilda,  who 
had  just  entered  her  seventeenth  year,  Mrs.  Boyson  hoped  to  be  able  to 
live  comfortably  at  least,  if  not  fashionably,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do. 

*  A  term  applied  to  all  parties  on  board  of  ship  who  keep  no  watch  and  sleep  in  all  ni^^t,  excq;>t 

when  in  oases  of  emergenoj,  **  aD  hands  are  called." 
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Her  son  she  considered  provided  for  by  the  profession  he  had 
embraced ;  and  his  elder  sister  she  valued  as  one  who  was  not  defidot 
either  in  personal  attractions  or  amiability  of  disposition  to  commuidai 
advantageous  matrimonial  alliance  when  she  should  arrive  at  years  d 
maturity.  Her  next  daughter,  Emily,  two  years  the  sons  junior,  visa 
great  acquisition  to  the  bereaved  widow ;  while  her  infant,  Ada,  helped 
to  occupy  her  mind  aud  to  keep  her  from  brooding  over  her  afflictuu  bj 
the  necessary  care  and  attention  which  it  constantly  required,  not  onlj 
serving  as  an  employment,  but  also  forming  a  pleasant  duty,  which  fev 
parents  situated  under  similar  circumstances  would  like  to  see  perfoniwd 
by  a  stranger. 

The  young  midshipman *s  thoughts  were  diverted   to  his  home,  tfait 
home  as  it  was  when  he  bade  adieu  to  it.     His  wandering  imagioatioi 
soared  across  the  thousands  of  miles  that  intervened  between  himself  and 
those  dear  beings  who  then  formed  its  inhabitants.      But  now,  alii! 
strangers  trod  within  the  hall  of  his  father,  and  its  walls  no  longer  echori 
the  voices  of  his  own  fond  relatives.     He  thought  of  his  mother,  thit 
dearest  of  human  beings,  to  whom  he  owed  his  existence,  and  of  his  vaan 
affectionately  beloved  sisters.     He  saw  them  in  liis  mind,  with  the  cbee^ 
ful  smile  of  happiness  beaming  on  their  faces  as  it  was  wont  to  do  whoi 
he  last  associated  with  tliem.     How  his  dear  Matilda  s  eyes  would  ban 
sparkled  with  delight  to  have  been  by  his  side,  and  to  have  viewed  tbe 
same  glittering  scene  which   he  himself  then  looked  upon;    how  her 
warm  maiden  heiu't  would  have  throbbed  with  the  tenderest  emotions  to 
have  listened  to  that  musical  and  plaintive  voice  by  which  his  own  ens 
were  then  charmed ;  how  his  equally  beloved,  but  more  volatile  Emil/s 
tongue  would  have  joined  its  small  and  trembling  cadences  to  the  souni 
thereof     And  what,  he  then  thought,  are  those  sweet  sisters  now  ?  what 
that  fondest  of  mothers  ^ — the  former  were  fatherless  and  unprotected 
girls,  the  latter  was  a  lone  and  sere-hearted  widow.     And  what,  he  thougfali 
was  he  himself? — not  the  heir  to  wealth  as  he  once  was,  but,  on  tfa^ 
contmry,  a  poor  and  friendless  midshipman,  roaming  in  a  distant  icHvigB 
sea,  and  witli  nothhig  but  his  profession  to  depend  upon  for  hi^  fiitm 
worldly  support.     The  youth  at  length  thought  solely   of  his  father's 
death,   and   sighed    deeply — again   he   sighed:    but  the   last  sigh  vai 
converted  into  a  regular  groan  by  a  smart  slap  on  the  back  given  hjf 
young  Reckless,  who  at  that  moment  accosted  him. 

"  What  will  you  take  for  your  thoughts.  Jack  ?  Why,  bless  me,  j* 
look  as  serious  as  the  ship's  cook  does  when  the  saucy  Sea  Nymph  ship! 
a  sea  that  washes  his  giilley  fire  out !" 

'*  If  my  thoughts  were  not  worth  more  than  what  you  will  gire  ^ 
them,  Reuben,  they  would  be  valueless  indeed,"  answered  young  Bo)*)!** 
throwing  off  the  sentimental,  and  assuming  his  usual  sprigbllinesi  ^i' 
manner. 

"  ril  wager  my  best  go-ashore  coat.  Jack,  against  your  old  flmhrg 
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jacket,  that  I  guess  what  vouVe  been  brooding  over  for  the  last  two 
bells." 

"  Done  say  I  to  that,  Reuben,  tip  me  your  fin,  my  spark,  anil  it  shall 
be  a  bet." 

"  Well,  but  if  T  lose.  Jack,  remember  1  don't  forfeit,  as  there  is  a 
running  account  between  you  and  me  you  know  in  that  line." 

"  Oh,  you  are  always  sheering  off  on  that  tack,  Reuben,  when  you  find 
yourself  running  into  shoal  water;  but  never  mind,  I  don't  care,  have  it 
your  own  way. — Well,  now  then  tell  me  if  you  can  what  my  thoughts 
have  been  about  for  the  last  hour  of  the  watch." 

"  Why  you  have  been  racking  your  fertile  genius  to  hatch  some 
mischievous  trick,  which  you  intend  jilaying  upon  old  Physic-Bottle  for 
his  reporting  our  last  night's  skylark  to  *  Treadmill-Bob.'*  I  know  that 
is  it.  Jack,  by  your  smile ;  and  another  thing  1  know  very  well,  that  you 
will  want  me  to  lend  you  a  hand  to  curry  your  plans  into  execution,  which 
vou  are  well  aware  I  am  ever  rcadv  to  do. — Now  tell  me.  Mister  John 
Boyson,  am  I  not  right  in  my  guess  the  first  ?'* 

"  No,  Mister  Reuben  Reckless,  indeed  you  arc  not;  I  was  thinking  of 
something  much  more  serious  than  the  revenging  a  trifling  oflfence  upon 
that  mean  spirited  man,  Mr.  Galen." 

"  Much  more  serious  say  you, — why,  perhaps  then,  Jack,  you  were 
contriving  it  in  your  mind  how  we  might  commit  piracy  upon  old  Crabs *8 
hencoops  in  our  next  morning  watch." 

Wrong  again, — more  serious  still  Reuben." 

Did  you  think  of  cutting  Harvey's  hammock  down  by  the  head,  if 
he  does  not  come  up  on  deck  to  relieve  you  to  night  before  one  bell  ?  " 

"  No,  even  more  serious  than  that,  old  fellow,  were  my  thoughts  when 
you  so  ungraciously  interrupted  them." 

'*  More  serious  yet.  Jack,  well  then  I'll  guess  no  more." 

"  Guess  again,  just  once  more,  Reuben." 

"  No,  I'll  give  it  up." 

"  Come  then  I'll  tell  vou." 

"  Well,  let's  hear,  Jack — carry  on — bear  a-hand." 

"  I  was  thinking  for  one  thing,  what  a  sweet  melodious  voice  mv  cousin 
WTiitfield  has." 

"  Whew,  was  that  all.  Jack,  why  I've  heard  hundreds  as  sweet,  as 
Munchausen  Jack  said  the  other  night  when  the  bo-sun  pointed  out  the 
comet  to  him, — thinking  it  only  looked  like  any  other  bright  star.  Nasty- 
face  sung  out,  '  Well  blow  me,  if  ye  call  that  a  comet.  Mister  Junk,  IVe 
done,  for  I've  seen  hundreds  o'  that  'ere  sort  in  mv  time."* 

"  But  you  cannot  be  so  wanting  of  taste,  Reuben,  us  to  call  Mr.  Whit- 


•  A  nickname  by  which  Mr.  nouseabout,the  fust  lieutenant  of  the  Sea  Kymph,  hn«i  been  rhristen- 
ed,  on  account  of  the  particular  assiduity  and  strictness  with  which  he  p*nfonn»*J  Uje  dtities  of  hh 
oflloe  in  keeping  op  good  dt^dplino  on  board. 
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field's  voice  a  common  one. — Did  you  not  think  the  last  song  be  gut 
them  below  was  an  incomparable  performance  ?'* 

"  1  never  learnt  music,  Jack,  and  therefore  don't  uuderatand  the  merhi 
of  your  cousin  s  singing.  If  he  had  been  blowing  a  bo-sun's  call  I  iDigte 
have  been  able  to  pass  a  tolerable  opinion  upon  the  performance.** 

"  Particularly  if  it  had  been  a  pipe  to  dinner,  Reuben,  eh.** 

*'  De-zactly,  as  old  Grant  says,  or  a  pipe  to  grog,  1  think  we  ill 
understand  that.  Jack,  pretty  well.  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  wbit 
else  you  were  thinking  of  so  serious  like." 

"  1  was  thinking  also,  Reuben,  of  my  poor  widowed  mother  and  &lbe^ 
less  sisters,  and  how  very  much  they  would  like  to  have  heard  that  soi^ 
for  it  would  have  reminded  their  desolate  hearts  of  happier  days." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  that  which  made  you  look  so  gravely  into  the 
water." 

"  Yes,  Reuben,  I  was  lamenting  their  loss." 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind  John,  cheer  up— these  things  we  are  all 
subject  to — try  to  forget  it,  old  fellow,"  said  our  hero  in  the  most  kind 
manner,  endeavouring  to  drive  away  the  melancholy  thoughts  that 
obtruded  into  the  mind  of  his  friend. 

*'  Every  one  is  not  p(>sscssed  of  such  an  easy  disposition  as  you  are, 
Reuben,  I  wish  I  was,  it  would  save  me  many  a  severe  pang." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  if  1  were  to  give  way.  Jack,  to  the  '  mumble-come- 
jumble-me,'  I  might  fancy  myself  a  deal  worse  off  than  you  are;  for,  d  je 
see,  thanks  be  to  somebody,  I  am  fatherless,  motherless,  brotherlcss,  sister- 
less,  dogless,  and  chickenless,  without  a  soul  to  care  for  me  or  that  1 
should  care  for,  and  if  we  draw  a  comparison  I  do  positively  think  I  am 
the  best  off  of  the  two." 

"  There  is  an  old  saying,  Reuben,  that  the  back  is  generally  fonned  for 
the  burthen,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  you  that  you  have  such  a  ligbt 
heart  as  enables  you  to  think  so." 

"  Why  you  know  my  old  favourite  ditty.  Jack,  which  says — 

I  care  for  uobody — my  name  is  Joe  Etches, 

And  a  true  British  Sailor  I'll  be, 
I  have  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  o'  breeches. 

And  there  is  no  body  cares  for  me. 
My  heart  it  is  light,  and  my  breeches  are  thin — " 

"  Yes,  by  Jupiter,  thin  enough  in  all  conscience, — why,  Reuben,  look 
here,  how's  this  ?"  asked  young  Boyson,  at  the  same  time  seizing  bold  of 
a  piece  of  the  other's  shirt  which  had  made  its  appearance  through  a  lane 
rent  in  his  trowscrs  behind. 

"  Zounds,  Jack  !  avast  hauling,  or  youll  drag  my  whole  body  thmagh 
the  slit  as  well  as  my  shirt. — Why  I  must  have  torn  that  gap  in  my  huny 
to  get  out  of  the  hammock  nettings  when  Mr.  Oliver  was  singing  ooiso 
lustily  for  one  of  us  a  short  while  ago  to  rouse  those  lazy  scoundrels  the 
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afterguard.  Why  did  not  you  answer  the  hail.  Jack,  it  was  waiting  for 
you  doing  so,  which  prevented  me  answering  him  the  first  time  he  sung 
out; — ^I  thought  you  would  have  answered.  Jack,  seeing  that  I  was 
engaged  with  Laughing  Joey,  who  was  giving  me  a  lesson  on  splicing." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Reuhen,  if  you  will  helieve  me,  I  never  heard  Mr. 
Oliver's  voice,  neither  did  I  know  that  the  afterguard  had  heen  roused  to 
perform  any  duly  whatever,  my  mind  just  then  was  so  completely  buried 
in  the  subject  of  my  thoughts." 

"  No, not  hear  Mr.Oliver  sing  out,  "Young  Gentlemen  ?** — Why, Jack, 
he  actually  blustered  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  grampus  smarting  under 
the  chastisement  of  the  thresher:  I  was  afraid  the  Admiral  at  Jamaica 
might  be  hearing  him,  so  I  was  obliged  to  answer." 

"  Well,  /  never  heard  him,"  answered  young  Boyson. 

"  Why  then  that  must  have  been  the  time.  Jack,  when  you  were 
expecting  to  see  the  foims  of  your  mother  and  sisters  make  their  appear- 
ance from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  was  it  so  P" 

"  No !  indeed.  Reckless,  I  had  no  such  foolish  idea." 

**  Well,  well,  be  that  as  it  may,  my  boy,  I  care  not,  my  song  being 
now  all  the  more  applicable  to  myself.  111  e*en  finish  the  verse — so  here's 
strike  off — 

My  heart  it  is  light,  and  my  breeches  axe  thin, 

Yet  a  trae  British  Sailor  I'll  be; 
When  I  hold  up  the  grog-can  with  pleasare  I  g^n, 
While  I  drink  to  our  tars  on  the  sea. 
There's  nobody  cares  for  me, 
SoaJackTar  I  willbe; 
I  care  for  nobody, 
I  care  for  nobody, 
And  there  is  nobody  cares  for  me,  &c.,  &c. 

"  You  are  merrier  than  usual  to  night,  Reuben,"  observed  our  hero  s 
watchmate,  when  the  reefer  had  finished  his  stave. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  it  does  not  require  much  discrimination  to  perceive 
that  I  generally  grow  merrier  as  my  watch  draws  nearer  to  a  close ;  and 
I  see  there  is  old  Grant  coming  to  report  eight  bells  now,  so  I  must  go 
below  to  give  the  officers  a  light,  and  to  rouse-out  oar  messmates  to 
relieve  us." 

"  Make  that  lazy  fellow,  Harvey,  turn  out  of  his  hammock  before  you 
leave  him,  and  tell  him  to  bear  a-hand  on  deck,  will  you  be  so  kind^ 
Reckless,  there^s  a  good  fellow,  do.  I  declare  it  is  too  bad  of  Harvey,  he 
did  not  come  up  to  relieve  me  last  night  until  nearly  one  bell,  and  I'm 
dashed  if  I  went  cut  him  down  by  the  run  if  he  serves  me  so  again." 

'•  Oh,  you  shall  not  have  that  trouble.  Jack,  only  say  the  word— be 
squat  you  know— and  I  will  do  the  job  for  you  if  he  does  not  show  a  leg 
by  such  time  as  old  Strachan  relieves  me." 

As  he  said  these  words  off  scampered  the  volatile  and  light-hearted 
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young  IVIidshipman  to  the  poop,  and  reported  to  Mr.  Oliver  that  it 
twelve  o'clock.  The  latter  gave  the  order  for  eight  bells  to  be  struck  and 
the  larboard-watch  to  be  called.  Master  Reuben  dived  below  with  the 
intention  of  not  making  his  appearance  again  on  deck  until  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  it  would  be  his  turn  to  keep  watch  once  more. 
But  our  hero  was  disappointed  as  the  result  of  this  chapter  will  show. 

On  the  larboard  side  of  the  frigate's  lower  or  orlop  deck,  nearly  abeam 
with  her  mizen-niast,  was  a  door  which  opened  into  an  oblong  fore  and 
aft  cabin,  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  lockers,  which  fonned  seats; 
while  on  that  side  where  the  door  was,  a  few  carpet  stools  upset  in  all 
forms,  and  with  their  legs  where  their  heads  should  be,  were  to  be  seen. 
The  vvainscoating  of  this  dingy  berth  was  hung  round  with  divers  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  and  scientific  instruments :  such  as  uniform  jackets 
and  caps ;  rough  weather  coats ;  dirks,  swords,  and  sword-belts ;  cocked 
hats;  quadrants,  telescopes,  fowling  pieces,  and  pistols;  violins,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  strong  smell  of 
smoking,  and  the  profusion  of  half-consumed  cigars  revelling  amidst  their 
own  ashes,  together  with  stray  packs  of  cards  intermixed  witli  pieces  of 
broken  biscuits,  cribbage  boards,  emi)ty  bottles,  greasy  music  bookSf 
amputated  flutes,  and  sundry  other  indications  ot  a  late  jollification, 
which  were  to  be  observed  on  entering  to  be  scattered  upon  the  table, 
suflSciently  manifested  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Sea  Nymph, 
whose  mess  cabin  this  was,  had  also  been  keeping  up  Saturday  night  at 
sea  as  well  as  their  brother  officers  on  the  deck  above  them. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  table  near  the  centre  of  this  cabin  sat  Messes. 
Reckless  and  Boyson.  These  two  young  reefers  seemed  to  be  veiy 
busily  engaged  demolishing  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  salt  junk  which 
had  fonned  the  principal  viand  on  which  the  mess  had  the  day  previous 
dined.  In  lieu  of  better  plates  each  had  placed  his  piece  of  meat  on  the 
top  of  a  biscuit  and  with  their  pocket  knives  sliced  away  at  it  with  all  the 
elegance  and  style  of  lads  before  the  mast. — Each  had  by  his  side  a  cocoa 
nutshell  of  his  own  particular  manufacture,  scooped  out  into  the  form  of  a 
drinking  cup,  and  marked  with  their  initials.  The  two  appeared  modi 
amused  while  tins  luck-uut  lasted  by  something  they  had  recently  beea 
engaged  in,  for  occasional  bursts  of  laughter  i)roceeded  from  both. 

•'  We  gave  Harvey  a  good  one  to  night.  Jack,  did  we  not  ?'*  commenced 
our  hero  when  his  mouth  was  sufficiently  f mpty  to  allow  him  to  si>eak— 
"  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  I — Oh,  my — what  a  crack  he  came  down  with." 

'*  Yes,"  answered  young  Boyson,  *'  I'm  of  opinion  that  he  will  have  a 
soft  place  on  his  head  after  that  if  he  never  had  one  before.  But  it 
senes  him  right,  he  should  turn  out  when  he's  roused  the  same  as  yon 
and  I  do.  I  hope  the  lesson  we  have  given  him  to  night  will  make  him 
in  future  use  others  as  he  would  like  to  be  used  himself." 

'*  I  hope  it  will  have  that  effect  upon  him,  Jack,  for  your  sake;  hot 
here  my  boy,  hand  your  shell  over,  let's  ])our  you  out  a  little  more  grogi 
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you  have  scarcely  had  any  yet,  aud  you  know  I  Ve  given  old  Grant  nearly 
all  my  share  of  it. — Drink  Jack,  drink." 

"  Help  yourself,  Reuben,  we'll  each  of  us  take  our  wack  while  there  is 
any  left  in  the  bottle." 

"  I  don't  much  care  about  having  any  more  of  that  rank  Barbadoes  nun 
to-night,  Jack,  so  messmate  you  may  take  the  rest  all  to  yourself.  For  my 
own  drinking  I  would  prefer  a  bottle  of  black  strap  out  of  old  Crabs's 
stores  if  I  could  come  at  it  any  way — honestly  you  know, — you  under- 
stand the  last  three  words.  Jack, — honestly  you  know,  eh." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,  Reuben,  I'm  fly  to  it.  Well,  now 
I'll  tell  you  something.'' 

"  Let's  have  it  then, — what  have  you  to  tell  me.  Jack  ?" 

*'  Why,  as  I  passed  the  pantry  door  just  now  when  I  came  down  off 
deck^  I  observed  the  key  to  be  left  in  the  key-hole. — The  Captain's 
steward  must  be  turned  in  before  this  time,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
he  has  forgot  to  take  it  out." 

"  By  jingo,  then  I'll  be  off  directly.  Jack,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a 
little  privateering  in  that  line  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  term  honesty 
you  know. — Squat,  Jack,  be  squat." 

"  Squat  m  be,  my  boy,  you  may  depend,  so  carry  on,  bear  a-hand." 

Young  Reckless  immediately  went  to  the  Captain's  private  pantry,  and 
after  pocketing  the  key  which  he  had  found  as  his  messmate  had  stated, 
and  which  he  thought  to  himself  might  be  useful  at  some  future  time, 
stole  in.  He  tasted  of  various  bottles  that  were  on  the  shelves  ;  but  as 
some  contained  pickles,  others  ketchups,  and  none  the  article  he  was  in 
quest  of;  he  was  aboitt  to  give  uj)  the  search  for  that  time,  when  he  heard 
footsteps  descending  the  aftermost  or  companion  hatchway.  The  young- 
ster seized  hold  of  another  quart  stone  bottle  which  stood  near  him  with 
the  cork  half  drawn,  tasted  it,  spit  it  out  again,  and  then  bolted  out  of 
the  store  room.  In  his  haste  to  escape  detection  our  hero  nm  violently 
against  and  nearly  upset  the  individual  whom  he  had  heard  coming  down 
the  ladder  off  deck.  He  looked  in  the  party's  face  and  observed  it  was 
Mr.  Strachan,  the  caterer  of  the  mess  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  who 
had  just  stepped  below  for  his  pea  jacket,  finding  the  night  air  to  be 
rather  cool  after  leaving  his  warm  and  comfortable  hammock. 

*'  Mr.  Alexander  Strachan,  a  surly  north  countryman,  of  nearly  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  what  is  called  an  oldster  in  the  mess  ot  which  he  was 
the  senior  member.  Like  many  other  unfortunate  beings  of  that  class  in 
the  service,  who  possess  neither  wealth  nor  interest,  he  still  rcmaiued  a 
young  gentleman,  although  he  had  served  his  six  years  in  that  capacity. 
This  might  partly  be  attributed  to  his  own  neglect,  for  so  ignorant  was  he 
of  the  theoretical  part  of  his  profession  when  he  presented  himself  to  his 
betters  for  examination,  that  they  rejected  him  with  a  severe  censure  for 
that  want  of  nautical  learning,  which  at  every  answer  he  made  to  their 
([uestionings,  he  so  obviously  manifested.      With  a  temper  naturally 
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irritable,  but  rendered  still  more  morose  in  oonseqaeiioe  of  this  dia^ipoiM- 
nient,  Mr.  Strachan  again  went  to  sea  for  a  probatiooaxy  tune,  tfatf  k 
might  thereby  improve  himself  sufficiently  to  undergo  a  second  ezaauni- 
tion  with  better  success  than  what  he  experienced  upon  las  firm 
trial. 

''  Hoot-awa,  mon !  what  the  deil  are  ye  at,  ronoing  fool  o'  one  afta 
that  fashion  for  ?  Ken  ye  not  that  yeVe  knocked  muckle  wind  oat  o*  bj 
body  ?  Who  the  deil  are  ye,  lod  P*'  asked  the  oldster  when  oar  beto  ns 
against  hiin. 

"  It's  only  me.  Mister  Strachan/'  answered  the  latter*  when  the  two 
had  arrived  at  the  door  of  their  own  mess-cabin.  *'  I  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Rouseabout  who  was  coming  down  the  companion  hatch,  so  I  was  in  • 
hurry  to  get  below. 

"  And  what  the  de'il,  lod,  haster  got  under  th'  ann  ?  What,  yoa>pe 
been  on  one  of  your  privateering  cruizes,  I  ken.  Master  Leetlebrecchcsr 

"  It  is  a  bottle  of  old  Crabs  s  Best  London,  alias  Barclay  and  Perkio'i 
brown  stout,  treble  X,  Mister  Strachan;  will  you  take  a  swiggP  I 
know  it  is  a  favourite  beverage  with  you.*^ 

"  Thonk  thee,  lod,"  said  Sandy,  taking  the  proffered  bottle  from  ov 
hero,  who  winked  at  young  Bo^'son.  "  Yer  poleeteness  to  neeght  b  oqk 
gracious  Master  Reub— " 

"  Oh,  don't  stand  upon  ceremony,  Mr.  Strachan,  help  yourself;  driak 
it  all  if  you  like,  I  can  soon  fetch  another  bottle,  there  is  plenty  moie 
where  that  came  from.  Don't  be  shy,  have  a  good  swigg.  Age  beloR 
honesty  you  know.  Jack ;  it  shall  be  your  turn  next  if  Mr.  Stracfaan 
leaves  any  in  the  bottle,"  said  our  hero,  addressing  the  last  sentence  to 
his  watchmate,  who  returned  the  wicked  wink  the  former  gare  him  wick 
one  equally  as  mischievous,  signifying  that  he  perfectly  understood  the 
other's  meaning. 

The  senior  midshipman  placed  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  and  greedily 
gulped  down  two  or  three  swallo\i*s  of  the  liquid  it  contained.  Soddcnlr 
he  ceased  to  drink,  and  s])luttered  out  a  mouthful  of  dark  coloured  fltiid 
on  the  deck,  growling  at  each  separate  attempt  to  clean  his  tongue  fioB 
the  same,  the  out-witted  Scotchman  at  last  exclaimed — 

'*  Zounds,  lod  ! — why,  its  blacking  the  bottle  has  in  it !" 

"  Well,  now  that's  very  strange.  Mister  Strachan,  that  your  taste  aad 
mine  should  be  so  very  similar,  for,  do  you  know,  I  thought  it  was  blaiA- 
ing  when  I  smelt  of  it,"  said  young  Reckless,  with  a  demure  look,  wlnle 
the  other,  beginning  to  sus])ect  the  trick  played  upon  him,  seized  oar 
hero  by  the  collar,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  with  passion,  bellowed  out — 

"  Then  why  the  de'il  didna  ye  tell  me  that  before,  if  ye  ken*d  it  as 
you  say  ye  did  ?" 

*'  Because  I  wished  to  have  your  opinion.  Mister  Strachan,  knowing 
you  to  be  a  judge  of  the  article,  that  was  all." 

"  111  opinion  ye,  you  infernal  young  scamp!"  said  the  aggrieved,  t 
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the  same  time  makiog  preparations  to  force  some  of  what  remained  in 
the  bottle  down  the  throat  of  the  youngster. 

"  Avast !  avast !  Mister  Strachan,  and  I  will  tell  you  something.^' 

•*  Well,  bear  a-hand, — what  have  ye  to  tell  ?*' 

"  Why  I  misread  the  label  on  the  bottle :  instead  of  being  Barclay  and 
Perkins  *  brown  stout,'  it  must  be  Day  and  Martin  s  *jet  black,'  1  think 
— just  look,  will  you,  before  you  punish  me  unjustly." 

"Yes,  black  enough,*'  remarked  the  other  as  he  loosed  hold  of  his 
victim  to  view  his  own  hands,  at  which  time  the  youth  stole  out  of  his 
reach.  ''If  my  inside  is  as  black  as  my  hands,  there's  cure  muckle  more 
black  there  than  will  be  wanted,  I  trow." 

"  You  must  swallow  the  brushes  now.  Mister  Strachan,  and  they  will 
polish  your  inside  without  further  trouble !"  observed  young  Boyson, 
who  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  remark  on  the  scene  he  had 
witnessed  for  laughing. 

"  And  even  then  his  inside  will  only  match  his  face,  and  not  be  half 
so  black  as  the  heart  it  contains.  Stop,  I  think  there's  a  piece  of  sponge 
in  the  locker  here.  111  tie  a  piece  of  string  to  it,  then  Mister  Strachan 
can  swallow  it.  Jack,  and  you  can  draw  it  up  his  throat  again,  by  which 
novel  kind  of  stomach-pump  you  may  perhaps  get  up  part  of  the  blacking 
he  has  gulped  down — capital  coutrivance,  I  can  assure  you;  look  out. 
Jack,  there  it  is;  just  endeavour  to  persuade  Sandy  to  try  it,"  said  our 
hero,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  tantalising  manner,  throwing  across 
the  table  a  large  piece  of  sponge  with  a  string  attached  to  it. 

At  this  moment  the  quarter  master  of  the  watch  made  his  appearance 
at  the  door  of  the  mess  cabin  with  a  message  from  the  lieutenant  in 
charge  to  request  Mister  Strachan  s  attendance  on  deck. 

"  Take  that,  you  infernal  young  scamp  !  Ill  sene  ye  out,  lod,  for  this 
yet,  bide  my  time,"  said  the  infuriated  midshipman,  throwing  the  stone 
blacking  bottle  at  the  head  of  the  youngster  without  effect  as  he  departed 
from  the  cabin. 

'•  Why  you  are  quite  black  in  the  face  with  passion,  Sandy.  Capital 
mis  that,  old  Blowporridge.  Hugh !  hugh !  hugh !  Goodbye,  old 
heave  short — you'll  remember  treble  X. — done  you  brown  this  time, 
Sandy  1  Who  blessed  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Sandy  ! — old  Never-sweat ! 
old  Spit-to-windard  l^'  sung  out  young  Reckless,  who  after  jumping  over 
the  table  at  a  spring  had  followed  his  senior  messmate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  leading  on  deck. 

"  Well,  my  spark,  I  shall  turn  in  now ;  I  think  you  have  paid  off 
Sandy  pretty  well  for  what  he  did  to  you  yesterday ;  serves  him  quite 
right,  he  should  not  try  to  come  the  officer  so  much  over  us  youngsters," 
observed  young  Boyson  to  our  hero  when  the  latter  returned  to  the  cabin. 

"  And  I  think  I  may  venture  now  to  turn  in  likewise,  Jack^  what 
think  you  ?" 

"  Why  I  see  no  reason  that  you  should  not,  Reub,  any  more  than 
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myself,  for  if  Sandy  comes  below  to  take  revenge  by  cutting  one  of  ni 
down,  he's  sure  to  serve  the  other  with  the  same  sauce.'* 

"  Oh,  I  dmi't  mean  for  fear  of  Sandy,  he*s  had  enough  of  us  to*DightIll 
warrant;  but  I  mean,  supiK)se  AW/*  should  remember  old  Treadmill- 
Bobs  orders,  which  he  seems  to  have  forgot,  and  rouse  me  out  agiiD. 
It  would  not  be  pleasant  you  know  after  I  had  got  cozily  into  n? 
hammock  to  be  lugged  on  deck  again." 

*'  You  are  right.  Jack,  indeed  it  would  not,  and  I  can  hear  Air.  Olimi 
footstep  overhead,  which  tells  that  he  has  not  turned  in  yet.  Hark! 
Reuben,  he  is  opening  his  door,  you  know  that  is  his  cabin  just  above 
this." 

"  I  hear  it,"  answered  our  hero,  then  as  if  chuckling  to  himself,  add«i, 
"  But  I  can't  help  thinking  I  have  done  old  Treadmill  Bob  to-night  al 
all  events  " 

"  Don't  crow  too  soon,  my  spark,  you  know,  Reuben,  It  is  a  wi« 
cock  that  kcci)s  his  bill  closed  until  his  adversary  is  dead." 

At  this  period  of  their  discourse  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door  outside  the 
cabin  put  a  slop  to  any  further  conversation  between  the  two  niidshipmeii. 
On  the  i)avty  being  requested  to  come  in,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Oliwr 
thrust  in  his  head  and  thus  addressed  our  hero, 

"  Have  you  forgot,  Mr.  Reckless,  that  you  were  to  keep  an  exlia 
watch  to-night  ?" 

**  No,  sir,"  answered  Reuben,  "  /  have  not  forgot,  but  I  was  in  hopes 
you  had,  Mr.  Oliver,  and  the  order  was  not  addressed  to  uie  if  I  rec«»llect 
right.  Mr.  Rouseabout  said  you,  sir,  were  to  pass  it  on  to  the  officer  that 
relieved  you  on  deck ;  but  as  I  have  not  been  sent  for  before,  and  it  being 
my  first  offence  of  the  kind,  I  was  in  holies  he  had  countermanded  it  and 
1  was  to  be  forgiven." 

'*  Such  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case,  young  gentleman,  if 
your  messmate,  Mr.  Strachan,  had  not  reminded  me  of  that  part  of  my 
orders  which  I  most  certainly  had  forgot,  and  if  your  abominable  noi« 
just  now  in  this  cabin  had  not  almost  distracted  me.  I'll  thank  you, Mr. 
Hoyson,  to  knock  off  skylarking  and  tuni  in  immediately;  and  you,  Mr. 
Reckless,  will  i)lease  to  walk  on  deck ;  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son, the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  watch,  and  tell  him  that  he  is  to  keep 
vou  on  deck  until  the  momini;  watch  is  called,  bv  Mr.  Rouseabout's  orders, 
as  a  punishment  for  leaving  the  cutter  at  St.  Vincents." 

'*  Thank  you,  sir,"  drily  said  our  hero,  as  he  once  more  rigged  himself 
in  his  flushing  jacktt  and  trowsers,  and  went  on  deck  to  suffer  the  four 
hours  penance  that  was  laid  upon  him. 

At  daylight  a  large  ship  was  descried  on  the  horizon  to  windward  of 
the  Sea  Nymph.  Captain  Dalrymple  was  culled,  who  by  the  aid  of  his 
telescoi)e  was  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  stranger  by  her  rig  and  the  col 

*  Old  Noll— a  nicknamf  of  Oliver  CromwtU'*,  after  whom  Mr.  Oliver  had  hrtn 
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of  her  sails  was  an  cDciny*s  ship.  He  immediately  sent  for  Mr.  Sailwell 
the  master  of  the  Frigate,  and  ordered  him  to  alter  the  course  and  the  trim 
of  the  sails,  so  that  the  Sea  Nymph  might  follow  as  near  as  possible  in 
the  wake  of  the  stranger.  After  a  two  hours  run  the  vessels  were  near 
enough  to  observe  each  others  colours,  when  the  commander  of  the  French 
ship  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  an  engagement,  made  all  sail  to  keep  away 
from  the  English  Fri^ate,  the  latter  crowding  all  sail  in  chase.  Both 
ships  appeared  to  be  of  about  equal  speed  on  all  points  of  sailing,  and  in 
conse(|uence  thereof  the  chase  was  kept  up  with  great  perseverance  by 
Captain  Dalrymple  for  several  days,  during  which  time  he  once  lost  sight 
of  his  adversary  altogether,  she  having  clianged  her  course  in  the  night, 
which  was  cloudy,  and  the  atmosphere  rather  hazy,  but  when  she  hove  in 
sight  again,  that  being  the  cjise  the  day  but  one  following,  the  chase  was 
once  more  continued  with  renewed  vigor, — the  one  commander  being 
determined  to  bring  his  enemy  into  action,  and  the  other  manifesting  a 
strong  inclination,  either  from  private  motives,  or  on  account  of  his  orders 
being  to  that  efiect,  to  avoid  it  altogether.  Leaving  the  two  vessels  in  the 
position  we  have  already  described,  we  will  now  draw  this  chapter  to  a 
close. 


■•"-•^^-WN.^^.     .*- '.^^  ^   •      •^^^.'■^^'.      ^.-^  ^ 


SONNET. 

H'ri^toi  in  WinchMier  Caihedraly  tvhiUt  attending,  with  my  brother  William,  the 

Matin  Service,  Sunday,  Sept,  22»m/.* 

A  SWEET  religious  sadness,  like  a  dove, 

Broods  o'er  this  place:  the  clustered  pillars  high, 

Are  rosed  over  by  tlie  morning  sky: 
Whilst  from  the  heaven-hued  windows  far  above, 
Intense  as  adoration,  warm  as  love, 

A  purple  glory  deep  is  seen  to  lie. 

Turn — Poet,  Christian,  now  the  serious  eye, 
Where,  in  white  vests,  a  meek  and  yoatbful  band, 
Chanting  God's  praise  in  graceful  order  stand ; 

Oh !  hear  that  music  swell  far  up,  and  die ! 
Old  Temple !  thy  vast  centuries  seem  but  years! 

Where  Poets,  Sages,  Saints  lie  glorified  : 

Our  hearts  are  full,  our  souls  arc  occupied; 
And  Piety  has  birth  in  quiet  tears. 

Richard  Howitt. 

•  Here  we  saw  the  stxUoe  of  the  Popt  and  Scholar,  Joseph  Warton,  roaster  of  Winrlu-stor  School, 
rerf  beautiful,  by  Flaxmau;  nor  did  we  see  without  great  interest  a  plain  slab  uwr  thaduAtof 
Izaak  Walton,  author  of  the  '*  Complete  Angler,"  &c.— IIonfKt  Izaak!  Khosc  miud  was  as  homely 
and  sweat  aa  a  peaiiant'i  sabbath  nosegay. 

Q  4 
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THE 
MAID  OF  CALDENE;  OR,  THE  LOVER  PUNISHED. 

PART  L 

BT  THE   AVTnOR  OF   THE  **STAK-8EEB.* 

**  Xec  me  mnniniMe  pigebit  Elxsx  : 


Dum  meaor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritu«  bos  regit  artuft." 

Love  !  thou  art  like  a  restless  summer  bird. 
Whose  lonely  warble  'rnong  dark  boughs  is  heard. 
Disturbing  the  still  forest,  ere  day-flush 
Awakes  the  other  syrens  of  the  bush. 
Thou  wilt  not  let  me  slumber!     Wherefore,  now, 
Com*st  thou  untimely,  with  thy  sliining  bow. 
To  wound  sleep*8  delicate  ear?    List!  list! — a  strain 
Of  softest  music  wakes ! — it  dies  ! — again. 
More  mellowly  and  meltingly  it  swells 
Upon  the  breeze,  like  sound  of  distant  bells, 
Borne  o'er  lone  waters  at  the  hour  of  eve. 
Is  it  a  dream  ?  or  does  some  fairy  wea?e 
Spells  to  enchant  me  ?     List ! — I  will  arise 
And  seek  the  charmer,  though  on  yonder  skies 
Many  a  bright  night-watcher  lingers  still 
O'er  Eaves'  dun  rocks,  and  Oswald's  hazy  hill. 
But  whither  wend  ?     O  Love  '  as  thou  didst  break 
The  charm  of  slumber  for  thy  captive's  sake, 
Give  him  the  golden  clue  that  hath  the  power 
Forthwith  to  lead  to  that  sweet  syren's  bower. 
Who,  ere  the  early  huntsman  winds  his  horn. 
Sings  like  an  angel,  heralding  the  mom  ! 
O  what  a  gush  of  melody  was  that! — 
Vain  seeker !  on  this  troublous  earth  ne'er  sat 
(Save  happy  Saturn's  genial  reign  beneath) 
One  who  such  tones  of  ravishment  could  breathe. 
But,  wheresoever  invisible  charmer,  thou 
May  St  veil  thy  mortal  or  celestial  brow, — 
Yes,  be  thou  one  of  the  stray  cherubim. 
Now  caroling  on  earth  thy  wonted  hymn, 
Erst  poured  in  groves  of  paradise ;  or  one 
Of  Beauty's  daughters,  risen  ere  the  sun. 
To  breathe,  in  holy  solitude,  thy  soul's 
Divinest  music,  and  from  flowing  bowls 
Quaff  Feeling's  luscious  vintage,  which  doth  barn 
Sparklingly  fresh  from  Love's  secreted  urn ; 
Or  be  thou  an  intangible  spirit  of  air, 
Free  wand'ring  with  young  zephyrs  everywhere ; 
And,  viewless  trespasser,  in  moonlit  bowers. 
Stealing  the  od'rous  breath  of  sleeping  flowers. 
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Wherewith  thine  own  to  sweeten  and  refine, 
When,  at  some  witching  hour,  thou  dost  recline, 
As  now,  I  ween,  upon  a  starry  steep, 
And  sing  thine  exquisite  strain,  or  gently  creep 
Under  green  boughs,  and  strirc,  in  mellow  skill. 
To  foil  thy  sister-spirit  of  the  rill — 
I  still  must  follow,  whilst  thou  deign 'st  to  sing, 
For  thy  sweet  charm  is  on  me !     Were  I  king 
0/  flowery  Faery  land,  thou  shouldst  be  queen ; 
For  beautiful  thou  must  be — though  unseen 
Thou  choosest  in  thy  solitude  to  dwell. 
And  revel  in  the  magic  of  tliy  spell. 

0  for  an  unguent,  that  would  cause  these  orbs 
To  penetrate  the  gloom  which  yet  absorbs 
The  loveliness  of  nature !  that  I  might. 

In  the  wished  absence  of  all  other  light 
Than  what  thy  charms  diffuse,  mark  how  accords 
Each  look  of  rapture  with  the  pearly  words 
Of  men  or  angel's  utt'rancc,  thy  thoughts  urge, 
Like  silver  dew-drops,  o'er  that  ruby  verge. 
Where  Music  sits,  as  on  enchanted  ground. 
And  charms  them  into  globules  of  sweet  sound. 

Behold  a  glimpse  of  a  light  form ! — 'tis  gone ! 
And  those  aerial  strains  that  lured  me  on 
To  this  wild  errantry,  have  died  away ; 
And  now  I  learn  the  first  approach  of  day. 
Kindling  the  orient,  from  far-echoing  hymn 
Of  early  ousel,  shrouded  in  yon  dim 
And  misty  wood;  as  he  were  summoner. 
With  his  loud  reed,  to  every  slumberer, 
(Soft  nestling  within  curtains  of  green  leaves, 
Which  loving  Nature's  finger  round  them  weaves,) 
Their  sylvan  harps  in  readiness  to  hold. 
When  the  first  sunbeam  tints  the  rocks  with  gold. 

That  voice  again,  with  ten-fold  witchery 
Hallows  the  air ! — and  now,  O  ecstasy ! 
Delusion's  spell  is  broken  1     Not  a  mouth, 
In  climes,  or  East,  or  West,  or  North,  or  South, 
Save  one^  could  ever  breathe  sach  notes  divine — 
And  that,  beloved  Elsia,  is  thine  ! 

Feet !  hush  yonr  dissonance,  and  noiseless,  fleet 
As  glancing  sunbeams,  near  the  lone  retreat 
Of  the  dear  songstress  bear  me,  that,  unseen. 
In  the  charmed  neighbourhood  of  some  covert  green, 

1  may  drink  in  from  those  sweet  sounds  afloat, 
The  exquisite  nectar  of  each  latent  thought. 
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MODERN  LITERATURE. 


HY    DR.    MICHAELSOX. 


The  tenii  "  Literature  "  in  its  full  acceptation,  embraces  everything  thtt 
is  written  and  printed.  In  modern  times,  however,  especially  in  France 
and  England,  a  new  species  of  Literature  of  the  class  of  *•  Belles- 
Lettres,"  though  of  a  more  comprehensive  order,  has  been  formed.  In 
this  class  are  included  all  writings  which,  belonging  to  no  particolir 
branch,  profession,  or  positive  discipline  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  an 
chiefly  calculated  to  afford  amusement  or  even  infonnation  to  the  lof" 
reader  in  general,  by  the  popularity  of  their  style,  and  the  facile  and 
condescending  form  of  their  diction. 

As  the  counter-part  of  this  Literature  of  amusement  (commonly  calledi 
Polite  Literature)  may  be  considered  the  Literature  of  profestum, 
comprising  all  works  of  positive  discipline  and  knowledge,  a  book  on 
cookery  not  even  excepted. 

As  works  of  an  intermediate  character  occupying  a  neutral  ground 
between  the  two  sorts  of  Literature,  we  may  name  those  on  Histonr, 
Ethnogiaphy,  'I'ravels,  and  \'oyages,  the  perusal  of  which,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  amusement  or  for  that  of  instruction,  is  equally  satisfactory* 
The  lile  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  instance,  may  be  read  by  the  student  of 
political  history,  to  trace  in  it  some  important  features  bearing  upon  the 
events  of  the  time ;  by  the  artist,  for  the  sake  of  its  valuable  practical 
hints ;  by  the  philosopher,  to  investigate  its  author  s  peculiar  character! 
and  by  the  general  reader,  to  amuse  himself  with  the  incidents  of  a 
romantic  life. 

If  an  ancient  Greek  could  be  recalled  from  the  gi'ave  and  introduced 
into  the  regi(m  of  modern  civilization,  with  what  surprise  would  he  regard 
our  reading  public,  seated  in  deep  silence  in  the  numerous  public 
libraries,  clubs  and  coflee-houses,  and  fascinated  by  the  attractions  of  our 
"  periodical  Literature ;"  and  with  what  astoni.shment  would  the  son  of 
earth's  most  classic  soil  behold  the  boudoirs  of  the  fair  sex,  packed  irilh 
the  latest  publications,  the  scope-argument  and  moral  of  which  mav  willi 
facility  be  accpiired  by  a  morning's  perusal,  and  the  merits  of  which  may 
be  satis liictorily  discussed  and  set  at  rest  in  an  evening  s  Soiree. 

The  mania  for  reading  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  onr  time,  and  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

That  during  the  last  sixty  or  a  hundred  years  the  reading  public  and 
the  objects  of  its  exercise  have  been  so  greatly  multiplied,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  should  to  all  aj»pearance  alford  the  highest  gratificatioD. 
It  shews  not  only  that  the  state  of  education  in  the  civilized  couutriea* 
such  as  France,  England,  and  Germany,  has  become  more  )>erfectand 
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general,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  at  least  certain  clasiies  of  society  is 
daily  increasing,  but  that  the  gross  and  brutal  amusements  of  former 
times  have  in  a  great  measure  been  superseded  by  the  rational  pleasure 
of  reading,  a  j>leasure  that  like  all  others  may  soon  be  converted  by  habit 
and  exam])lc  from  a  luxury  into  a  necessity,  and  thus  excite  in  the 
minds  even  of  the  masses  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  research.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  philanthropbts  who  endeavour  to  turn  the  geneml  passion 
for  reading  to  proper  advantage,  by  circulating  numerous  copies  of  the 
Bible  among  the  lower  classes.  l*he  beneficial  effects  resulting  from 
Bible  Societies  are  nevertheless  seriously  qualified  by  the  desire  enter- 
tained by  many  of  their  members  that  all  books  but  07ie  should  be  denied 
to  a  great  portion  of  the  public.  Though  the  great  moral  and  religious 
benefits  accruing  from  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  are  unquestionable, 
it  remains  nevertheless  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  whether  it  be  not 
desirable  to  stimulate,  nourish,  and  satisfy  the  propensity  of  reading 
among  the  lower  classes  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Our  limits  forbid 
us  to  discuss  this  question.  It  may,  however,  be  recorded  as  a  fact,  that 
the  class  which  deems  it  expedient  to  conceal  from  the  investigation  of 
mind  any  of  its  objects  is  daily  decreasing,  and  many  thinking  men  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  although  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and 
happiness  may  exist  in  connection  with  gross  ignorance  among  a  people 
in  a  primitive  state  of  civilization,  such  as  the  Nomades,  or  pastoral 
tribes  of  the  East,  yet  in  countries  thickly  populated  and  where  civiliza- 
tion has  far  advanced,  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime  form  an  inseparable 
anion  for  evil.  In  the  semi-barbarous  regions  the  ignorant  individual 
resembles  a  helpless  child  whose  natural  wants  are  provided  for,  and  on 
whose  yet  undeveloped  energy  no  demands  are  made,  while  in  the 
thronged  realm  of  advanced  civilization  the  uncultivated  being  may  be 
compared  to  a  helpless  man  possessing  the  unhappy  combination  of 
childish  incapacity  and  virile  necessity. 

The  efforts  of  government,  in  the  greatest  part  of  civilised  Europe  to 
promote  an  elevated  state  of  national  education  render  it  evident  that  in 
the  eyes  (»f  legislators  an  intimate  connexion  subsists  between  popular 
enlightenment  and  popular  welfare.  Nevertheless,  no  system  of  education 
can  be  instituted  which  will  allow  the  children  of  common  people  to 
acquire  more  than  elementary  rudiments,  or  the  basis  of  that  superstructure 
which  in  their  case  private  study  and  application  must  subsequently  rear. 

All  that  can  be  urged  against  a  more  extensive  intellectual  culture  of 
the  working  classes  is,  that  Literature  must  eventually  become  to  them 
a  necessity,  the  gratification  of  which  will  demand  a  greater  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  than  beings  so  situated  can  spare ;  and  that  publica- 
tions of  an  injurious  though  comparatively  cheap  character  will  ultimately 
be  selected  by  the  poor  as  the  favourite  objects  of  investigation. 

These  objections,  however  weighty,  are  nevertheless  exaggerated.  A 
new  necessity  is  of  itself  no  evil,  and  may  on  the  contrary  be  turned  to 
advantage,  if  it  proves  a  stimulant  to  energy  and  activity  in  a  ucivcl 
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sphere  of  operation.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  making  the  ridicoloa 
assumption,  that  the  passion  of  reading  will  ever  conduce  to  the  lelia- 
quishnient  of  daily  occupations  or  to  the  extravagant  dissipation  of 
earnings.  It  is  surely  more  easy  to  persuade  a  devoted  reader  to  leaie 
the  library,  than  to  tempt  a  matured  drunkard  from  the  gin-palice. 
Gratificaiions  of  an  intellectual  order  are  moreover  far  less  expensire  tbn 
tho-se  of  a  mere  sensual  description. 

Pernicious  works  are  of  course  injurious  to  all  classes  of  societv,  bat 
especially  to  the  more  elevated,  who  from  their  pecuniary  position  an 
enabled  to  follow  out  in  practice  the  doctrines  of  immoral  teachers ;  ud 
the  same  means  that  may  prove  tffectual  to  check  the  circulation  of  such 
books  among  the  higher  classes  may  also  be  adopted  with  rcard  to  the 
lower. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  modern  times  is  the  close  alliance  that 
exists  between  Ijiterature  and  Politics.  The  latter  are  no  longer  confined, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  the  statesman  and  the  lawyer,  but  hxn 
become  the  property  of  the  public  at  large.  Our  statesmen,  indeed,  now 
select  their  partizans  from  the  ranks  of  talented  writers.  Owing  to  the 
general  progress  of  enlightenment  the  people  has  assumed  the  character 
of  an  intellectual  tribunal,  a  tribunal  whose  judgments  are  still  hasty  and 
impetuous,  but  are  daily  more  and  more  characterized  by  the  dis- 
passionate reflection  which  now  tempers,  and  will  finally  supersede  the 
passionate  eflervescence  of  hood-winked  impulse.  Thus  the  banien 
which  existed  between  the  different  classes  in  society  are  being  demolished, 
and  an  amalgamation  is  being  wrought  out  which  will  ultimately  resuh 
in  a  compact  and  united  social  economy. 

The  late  civil  convulsions  and  political  wars  which  electrified  the  whole 
of  Europe  have  exj)anded  the  views  of  private  individuals  far  bevond 
their  wonted  domestic  sphere,  and  roused  in  many  obscure  members  of 
society  energies  heretofore  unrecognized  by  their  possessors,  but  adeqaale 
nevertheless  to  the  ])erformance  of  the  most  arduous  achievements. 
Common  soldiers  have  been  juomoted  to  the  ranks  of  field-marshals  and 
states-governors ;  ofl5cers  have  become  kings ;  men  without  liberal  educa- 
tion have  played  the  jjart  of  di])lomatists;  simple  citizens  have  found 
themselves  in  the  order  of  legislators.  One  woman  (Madame  Roland) 
was  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  the  Girondists,  and  another  (Madame 
de  Stael)  alarmed  by  her  writings  even  the  bold  spirit  of  Napoleon. 

Not  long  before  the  eventful  period  to  which  we  have  just  alladed, 
Rousseau,  the  comedian  and  n(»velist,  had  by  his  celebrated  conlrai  socid 
acquired  such  a  reputation  abroad,  that  the  Poles  requested  bim  to  sketch 
for  their  country  a  constitution  based  on  principles  of  liberty  and  modera- 
tion. Rousseau  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  first  who  attempted 
to  unite  politics  with  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  in  this  respect  he  may  oov 
be  viewed  as  the  prototype  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  in  the  civilized 
world.  Rousseau  and  his  followers,  during  the  French  Revolution,  weicr 
to  a  great  cxleul,  swccussCul  in  inducing  men  neither  legally  profound 
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nor  politically  informed,  to  partake  in  the  discussions  of  state  questions 
by  supporting  the  rights  of  nature  and  reason,  in  opposition  to  historical 
custom  and  precedential  regulation. 

Every  successful  writer  or  poet  in  France,  is  in  some  measure  obliged 
to  lend  his  pen  to  politics ;  he  is  notpennitted  to  tread  on  neutral  ground. 
All  the  works  of  celebrated  French  authors,  whatever  be  their  independent 
tendency  as  productions  illustrative  of  morality  or  intelligence,  are  more 
or  less  tinctured  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  Statesmen  both  in  France 
and  England,  fully  aware  of  the  great  influence  of  Modern  Literature 
on  public  opinion,  readily  acknowledge  the  merits  of  eminent  authors, 
by  granting  them  an  even  station  in  social  life,  and  by  rewarding  their 
exertions  with  rank  or  a  pension.  Neither  is  it  uncommon  to  see  states- 
men in  those  countries  distinguish  themselves  as  literary  characters,  and 
court  public  approbation  by  works  of  talent  and  genius.  Witness  in  Eng- 
land, Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  Burke,  Canning,  and  Brougham.  In 
France;  Chateaubriand,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Barante,  and  Salvandry.  In 
Germany  however  the  case  is  different.  The  statesman  there  would  con- 
sider the  politician  degraded  were  he  to  woo  popularity  through  the  medi- 
um of  general  literature. 

Schleiermacher ,  in  his  address  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  endeavours 
to  explain  this  prevalent  feeling  in  the  following  terms :  "  A  King  as  an 
Author!  What  a  rare  union,  what  a  dangerous  position!  Majesty 
and  Aristocracy  to  descend  upon  the  level  ground  of  literary  publicity, 
where  nothing  is  heard  but  liberty  and  equality,  such  as  are  pronounced  by 
a  fickle  public  *  ^  *"  In  another  passage,  he  says  with  equal 
propriety  :  "  Of  little  value  can  be  those  literary  productions/  the  merits 
of  which  are  estimated  by  the  social  rank  of  their  author  *  *  ,*» 
Though  it  be  true,  that  we  detect  now  and  then  in  the  public  lists  of 
German  literature,  high-bom  preux  chevaliers,  they  nevertheless,  like 
the  black  knight  in  Ivanhoe,  attempt  to  conceal  their  real  position,  pro- 
bably to  preserve  aristocratic  labours  from  the  public  and  plebeian  censure 
attendant  upon  ill  success. 

The  Prince  Puckler  Muskaw  has,  after  long  hesitation,  laid  aside  the 
various  masks  under  which  he  formerly  appeared  before  the  public,  and 
has  paid  homage  to  the  literary  republic  of  Germany  in  his  true  character 
and  under  his  real  name.  The  contents  of  his  works  point  out  the  prince 
as  the  representative  of  an  important  branch  of  literat»n-e.  The  title 
"  Tutti  frutti,''  which  he  affixed  to  one  of  his  works,  is  indeed  applicable 
to  all  of  them.  He  touches  with  especial  skill  on  the  most  varying  sub- 
jects. He  is  alternately  a  tourist,  ethnographer,  landscape  painter, 
antiquarian,  historian,  portrait  painter,  biographer,  narrator,  poet,  critic, 
philosopher,  politician,  and  even  moralist,  blending  with  all  these  varied 
characters,  the  ease,  tact,  and  tone  peculiar  to  the  man  of  the  world 
The  political  element  in  his  writings  is  of  great  interest,  exhibiting  as  it 
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does  the  close  relation  which  subsists  between  literature  and  libenl  and 

expanded  feelings. 

Whatever  aristocratic  sentiments,  views  and  prejudices  so  elevated  m 
individual  as  the  prince  must  necessarily  associate  with  his  personal  chiFM* 
ter^  do  not  appertain  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  author  of  "  TuiH 
frutfi."  But  wliile  Prince  Pucklerand  other  noble  statesmen  in  GemuDV, 
such  as  Gentz,  Anciilon,  Vamhagen  and  others,  have  condescended  m 
join  the  ranks  of  literature,  there  have  not  been  wanting  on  the  other 
hand  in  our  modem  times,  literary  plebeians  who  have  Tentured  to  ex- 
tend their  profane  hands  to  the  forbidden  fruit  of  politics,  and  who  bait 
made  the  poem,  the  novel,  and  the  essay  alike  subservient  to  theiDtereatt 
of  the  ])owcr- hunting  partizan. 

This  tendency  is  certainly  based  on  the  truth,  that  at  certain  periods 
in  the  history  of  a  people,  politics  and  literature  are  not  only  closdj 
connected  but  illustrative  of  each  other.  Literature  is  not  to  be  sepantei 
from  human  passions  and  aims.  The  author  and  politician  are  both  pio- 
duced  by  tliat  stirring  energy  of  will  which,  in  their  case,  works  with  the 
force  of  a  particular  destiny  to  the  formation  of  a  mighty,  if  not  an 
amiable  cliaracter.  Nevertheless,  the  pressure  of  turbulent  times  has  its 
share  in  stimulating  the  authors  of  the  period,  to  assail  the  feelings  of  the 
reading  public  at  the  most  vulnerable  point. 

These  German  authors  in  particular  have  connected  literatiuv  with 
politics,  in  different  ways  and  views;  these  are  Schiller,  Jean  /\i«/,  aoi 
Borne,  Politics  based  on  ethical  principles,  form  in  Schiller  the  chief 
element  of  character.  No  less  important  to  him  than  the  poetical  font 
itself  is  the  philosophical  tenor  and  tendency  of  his  poems.  It  is  princi- 
pally in  this  particular  that  he  differs  from  Goethe.  The  cxtmragaDciei 
and  enonnities  of  the  French  revolution,  which  Schiller  so  vehemendj 
deprecates  in  his  **  Song  of  the  Bell,"  probably  first  animated  him  to 
become  the  organ  and  preacher  of  doctrines  more  humane  and  philoMK 
phic.  These  sentiments  were  still  further  developed  in  his  •*  Don  Carloa," 
"  William  Tell,"  "  The  Robbers,"  and  *'  The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  which 
last  was  not  only  intended  to  embalm  the  memory  of  feminine  heroim, 
but  to  illustrate  at  the  same  time  the  then  existing  calamities  of  Germanj. 
Goethe  on  the  other  hand  was  exclusively  an  artist,  treating  his  subject 
rather  with  the  sangfroid  of  an  adept  than  the  enthusiasm  of  an  impe* 
tuous  youth  whose  imagination  is  haunted  with  ideals  which  cannot  ba 
realized  in  the  worlds  of  space  and  time.  Schiller  is  therefore  the  fa- 
vourite with  the  youthful  and  empassioned,  while  Goethe  s  admirers  at 
all  men  of  a  certain  age,  who  having  lost  the  desire  to  contemplate  the 
abstract  subject,  delight  alone  in  identifyiug  themselves  with  the  external 
representation.  Here  lay  the  forte  of  Goethe.  We  do  not  mean  to  gife 
any  absolute  preference  to  either  of  the  two  Coryphaei  of  German  liteia- 
ture. 
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Poetry,  to  captivate  tbe  sobered  feelings  of  age,  must  indeed  be  of 
indubitable  excellence,  but  it  is  tbe  excellence  of  Art,  Youtb,  in  its 
ardent  aspirations,  requires  poetry  as  a  Kature,  as  tbe  delineation  of  a 
transcendental  ideal,  an  ideal  perbaps  unattainable,  but  wilbout  the  wor- 
sbip  of  wbicb,  tbe  beroic  deeds  wbicb  adorn  tbe  pages  of  modern  and^ 
ancient  bistory  would  never  bave  been  acbieved. 

Jean  Paul  is  tbe  second  wbo  blended  polite  literature  witb  politics, 
especially  in  tbose  works  composed  by  bim  during  tbe  agitated  period  of 
Napoleon's  ascendancy  and  declension.  Several  otbcr  poets,  sucb  as 
Amot,  Komer,  Scbcnkendorf,  and  Fouque,  bave,  it  is  true,  likewise 
embodied  in  tbeir  lyrics  tbe  interesting  topics  of  the  day,  but  they  all 
seem  to  bave  been  stimulated  to  their  poetical  patriotism  by  the  commo- 
tions of  tbe  period,  they  became  bards  by  tbe  excitement  of  tbe  time. 
Jean  Paul  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  writer  most  eccentric,  indulging  even 
to  extravagance  in  the  wide  labyrinths  of  fancy,  wit,  and  humor,  was 
indeed  not  tbe  man  to  be  moved  by  outward  impulse,  or  to  become  by 
press  of  circumstances  tbe  sober  preacher  of  the  political  rights  of  bis 
countrymen.  He  saw  rather  in  tbe  occurrences  of  tbe  period,  illustrations 
and  exhibitions  of  an  antecedent  ideal,  the  motive  to  his  sublime  but  fan- 
tastic thoughts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  in  Germany  that  portion 
of  his  writings  in  which  be  embraces  political  topics  and  reveals  himself 
conspicuously  as  the  enthusiastic  and  noble  patriot,  are  utterly  unknown 
to  general  readers,  who  are  only  acquainted  with  bim  as  a  brilliant  wit, 
or  as  a  poet  of  overstrained  imagination,  giving  utterance  to  a  sickly 
sentimentality  and  intemperate  fits  of  passion.  Borne,  the  happy  disciple 
of  Jean  Paul,  is  the  third  in  Germany  who  mingled  political  ingredients 
witb  his  literary  labours.  He,  unlike  Jean  Paul,  first  attracted  public 
attention  by  means  of  his  political  sketches,  which,  though  replete  witb 
the  most  acrimonious  feelings  of  pereonal  animosity  and  satirical  wit  as 
cutting  as  original,  bave  tbe  merit  of  a  style  tbe  most  pure  and  classic. 
In  ibis  respect  Borne  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  any  writer  of  any  nation. 

Opposed  to  these  three  writers  is  Goethe,  who  could  not  relish  the 
humor  and  sentimentality  of  Jean  Paul,  who  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
Borne,  and  who  at  some  time  contiactcd  a  questionable  kind  of  friendship 
for  Schiller.  The  French  revolution,  tbe  subsequent  war  of  liberty,  tbe 
anticipations  caused  by  tbe  three  days  of  July,  all  failed  to  excite  tbe 
slightest  interest  in  the  mind  of  Goethe.  He  had  assumed  a  position  of 
neutral  altitude  and  serenity  which  the  momentous  occurrences  of  the 
times  could  not  disturb.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  only 
distinguished  writer  of  tbe  period  who  did  not  pennit  politics  to  interfere 
with  bis  literary  art.  We  shall  not  discuss  here  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  bis  constitutional  disposition  was  averse 
from  any  other  pursuits  than  tbose  of  philosophy  aud  pcelry,  nor  bave  we 
a  right  to  require  from  one  who  has  done  vmch,  that  he  should  do 
everything, 
a  4 
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All  the  spheres  and  forms  of  life  are  closely  connected  with  each  od«, 
and  unitnally  operate  towards  the  developemeiit  of  the  constitodooil 
principles  of  humanity  in  their  general  bearing.  We  are  justified  a 
supposing  that  they  all  partake  of  that  aestbetical  element  hy  which  not 
only  language  and  literature  are  improved  in  taste  and  heauty,  hot  Vf 
which  also  the  social  and  civil  life  of  a  nation  is  refined.  It  is  the^enm 
in  a  people  which  manifests  itself  alike  in  their  real  and  ideal  life>  thoogb 
taste,  talent,  and  many  imdiscovered  reasons  may  in  their  seTeral  sphoo 
retard  or  promote  its  evolution.  To*  bound  the  forms  of  that  which  is  in 
its  nature  progressive,  is  to  war  against  the  principle  of  life.  Tk 
diffusion  of  literature  in  proportion  of  political  or  practical  experience 
must  therefore  prove  salutary  to  mankind.  It  is  true  that  poetnr,  tlie 
most  considerable  part  of  literature,  referring  as  it  does  in  its  importul 
branches — the  Epos  and  the  Drama — chiefly  to  the  past,  does  not  appev 
to  have  any  marked  bearing  upon  the  progressive  character  of  the  daj. 
The  very  exhibition,  however,  of  past  scenes  and  occurrences  must,  la 
excite  the  taste  of  the  age,  be  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  thai 
that  the  present  race  of  Englishmen,  distinguished  much  by  refinement 
and  by  grace,  polished  almost  to  shadow,  delights  in  the  Grecian  *'  Ion," 
as  delineated  by  the  chaste  and  ornate  but  unem passioned  Talfouid ;  it 
is  thus  that  the  same  generation,  enamoured  of  drawing-room  metaphjscs, 
is  entranced  with  the  portrait  of  "  Richelieu*'  executed  by  Biilwer.  Any 
literature  which  worships  the  past  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  present  is 
sure  to  be  unsound  and  shallow.  In  this  censure  are  involved  those  of 
our  classical  philologists  who  adhere  to  the  views  and  style  of  the  ancient! 
with  slavish  superstition,  overlooking  the  stupendous  intervention  of 
centuries  during  which  those  views  have  been  modified  and  enlarged  by 
the  progress  of  universal  intelligence. 

All  know  that  poetry  was  the  first  fonn  of  literature,  and  that  whatera 
appertained  to  the  customs,  manners^  and  vicissitudes  of  a  people,  was 
first  emboded  in  national  songs.  Even  in  later  periods,  when  poets  and 
authors  began  to  occupy  a  higher  station  in  life,  and  to  stand  apart  from 
the  multitude,  their  solicitude  to  2)lcase  led  them  to  embrace  those  topics 
most  interesting  to  the  mass ;  nor  was  there  a  single  poet  who  did  not 
measure  the  extent  of  his  power  and  glory  by  the  standard  of  his  succesk 
Such  was  and  will  always  be  the  natural  course  of  literature  which  \om 
to  represent  those  feelings  which  are  common*  to  the  greatest  nmnber. 
It  is  otherwise  with  wealth,  learning,  and  station,  where  the  few  roost  be 
considered  as  the  delegates  of  the  nation.  Thus,  though  in  the  middh 
ages  the  free  nobility  had  assumed  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy  • 
position  opposite  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  were  in  exclum 
possession  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  rising  burghers  of  free  cities  in 
process  of  time  began  to  cultivate  the  sphere  of  inteUect  with  an  assidniiy 
and  success  that  soon  raised  them  far  above  the  nobility,  brutalized  bf 
continual  wars,  and  debauched  by  the  example  of  corrupted  courts. 
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At  present,  when  the  strong  bias  in  favour  of  high  birth  has  been 
greatly  subdued,  we  find  the  line  of  demarcation  which  divides  the  men 
of  genius  from  the  masses,  much  stronger  than  that  which  divides  the 
aristocracy  from  men  of  genius.  At  the  time  when  the  nobility  consti- 
tuted the  nation,  when  as  in  France  the  king  and  the  court  had  absorbed 
the  very  signification  of  the  term  "  people,"  literature  and  poetry  certainly 
concentrated  their  glory  and  triumph  in  the  applause  of  the  monarch  and 
the  nobles.  The  knightly  troubadour  despised  the  sufirage  of  his  inferiors 
in  birth,  and  even  the  great  Racine  literally  grieved  to  death  because  one 
of  his  productions  failed  to  win  the  applause  of  Louis  XIV.  But  since 
that,  period  the  middle  classes  have  successfully  entered  the  lists  of 
competition  for  wealth  and  intelligence.  Literature  has  assumed  a 
popular  character,  and  poets  and  authors  have  identified  the  patron  with 
the  people. 

That  poetry  is  not  only  rapidly  spreading  among  the  lower  classes,  but 
derives  from  them  much  of  its  support  is  obvious,  when  we  contemplate 
the  efforts  of  authors  to  shape  their  stile  and  diction  in  the  most  popular 
form,  and  those  of  publishers  by  the  cheapness  of  price  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  books  among  the  poor.  We  must,  however,  not  confound  national 
literature  with  that  which  may  be  termed  plebeian.  The  former  is  cal- 
culated to  instruct  the  people,  to  refine  their  taste  and  sentiments,  improve 
their  intellect,  and  ennoble  their  feelings.  The  tendency  of  the  latter  is 
to  flatter  the  gross  propensities  and  brutal  inclinations  of  the  mob ;  the 
former  modifies  a  people's  passions,  the  latter  is  *'  passion's  slave." 

Externa]  circumstances  have  fostered  the  growth  of  innumerable 
opinions,  and  made  our  creeds  equal  in  quantity  to  the  individuals  who 
compose  our  population.  These  evils  necessarily  result  from  the 
general  developement  of  those  faculties  whence  theories  derive  their 
origin.  Literary  culture  unhappily  possesses  no  remedy  for  the  disease 
which  it  generates,  and  the  factious  and  sophistical  spirit  must  pre- 
dominate in  society  until  the  elements  of  goodness  are  universally 
introduced  among  mankind.  The  millions  who  gain  their  bread  by  tlie 
sweat  of  their  brow,  and  who  know  not  at  morning  s  dawn  where  they 
shall  make  their  evening's  couch,  have  no  ear  for  the  most  melodious 
air,  no  enthusiasm  fur  the  most  patriotic  poem,  no  relish  for  the  most 
graphic  novel.  Thank  God  !  however,  that  destitution  is  not  universal 
among  the  poorer  class  ;  there  is  a  large  portion  of  it  which,  though 
possessing  small  means,  has  yet  sufiicient  for  the  exigencies  of  life,  and 
is  able  to  appreciate  even  with  devotion  the  great  national  poets ;  witness 
Beranger,  Scott,  Schiller,  and  Uhland,  whose  names  are  in  the  lips  of 
their  humblest  countrymen,  and  whose  praises  are  resounded  throughout 
the  civilised  world. 

The  great  poets  of  the  last  century  had  by  their  masterly  productions 
roused  the  public  to  a  state  of  almost  feverish  susceptibility.  The  general 
enthusiasm  produced  signal  success  to  thase  publishers  who  had  secured 
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the  works  of  the  eminent  writers  referred  to.  Even  when  the  prices  rf 
the  original  editions  were  diminished  one  half  in  those  which  followed,  tW 
hibliopolist  still  found  his  experiment  succeed  ;  and  here  originated  tbtt 
competition  which  has  effected  so  manelloas  a  redaction  in  the  expeme 
of  books.  This  competition  has  been  in  some  measure  injurious  to  fSbtt 
public.  Cheai)noss  has  become  more  attractive  than  merit,  and  ti» 
market  has  become  infested  with  all  kinds  of  economical  importat]on&»  in 
too  many  instances  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  literature  and  aathon^ 
and  injurious  to  the  tnste  of  the  public. 

But  among  authors,  (he  Dii  minornm  et  minimorum  gentium  cooU 
alone  be  found  willing  to  adopt  a  senile  relationship  with  public  ttste, 
and  a  mean  subserviency  to  avaricious  and  unprincipled  piiblishen. 
These  literary  hiR*lings,  instead  of  guiding  and  ennobling  the  taste  of  tbi 
reading  masses,  consulted  only  the  will  of  their  employers  and  the  gro* 
ap]>etite  of  their  patrons.  They  forfeited  in  society  the  title  of  instrwdor 
for  that  of  mailre  tie  plaisir,  Wc  can  conceive  no  situation  mow 
loathsome  than  his,  who,  })ossesscd  of  faculties  adequate  to  promulge  and 
illustrate  the  noblest  theories,  has  become  the  vile  panderer  to  the  lowot 
passions. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  of  j>olitc  literature  during  the 
last  half  century,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  regard  it  as  useless  and 
profane.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  demonstrations  which  bapc 
been  made  to  society,  that  the  glory  of  the  Highest  is  revealed  as  mudi 
in  imagination  as  in  the  more  sober  faculties  of  the  undorstanding,  thew 
exist  those  who  would  send  away  one  by  one  the  poetical  chords  of  the 
divine  instrument,  as  if  they  would  but  vibrate  to  the  hand  of  frivolity; 
albeit  no  strings  answer  with  more  sweetness  or  ]>o\ver  to  the  touch  oC 
solemn  religion.  Nevertheless,  the  formal  religionist  exclaims,  "  vanitr," 
and  the  utilitarian  philosopher  reiterates  his  "  Cui  bono." 

The  mention  of  these  realists  has  suggested  to  us  their  great  antithesii 
Plato  the  Idealist,  His  name  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  argument, 
although  on  a  mere  sui)erficial  investigation  his  views  may  seem  contmy 
to  the  cause  which  wc  espouse.  Plato,  it  is  known,  proposed  to  btniiii 
from  his  republic  all  those  poets  who  would  have  been  most  likely  to  cam 
for  themselves  distinction  in  our  generation.  Desiderating  men,  stniog 
in  body  and  vigorous  in  mind,  Plato's  plan  was  to  hanish  all  the  arts  aid 
sciences  that  savoured  of  imitiition,  and  which  might  prove  injurious  li 
original  thought  and  sound  reflection  on  the  ])ractical  and  theoratical 
aspect  of  Truth.  Of  IVIusic  he  would  therefore  allow  only  the  Doric  and 
Phrygian,  these  being  calculated  to  rouse  the  valour  of  the  soldier.  The 
graceful  pocLs  were  altogether  proscribed  by  his  plan,  although  those  m 
whom  energy  was  predominant  would  have  been  sufTored  to  remain.  !• 
short  he  would  have  banished  from  his  state  every  thing  conducive  la 
inertness,  effeminacy,  and  instability  among  the  citizens.  One  of  to 
commenUUoi's  (Ru,i;e)  makes  the  following  remark :  "  Plato  reiYroachtf 
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poetry  with  deluding  and  confusing  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  and  it  is 
undeniable,  that  most  men  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  clear  understanding 
of  Poetr}'*s  precise  relationship  to  Truth,  and  the  young,  especially  those 
of  the  feminine  sex,  whose  intellects  have  not  yet  undergone  a  philosophic 
training  on  logical  principles,  will  find  their  understandings  perplexed 
and  disordered  by  the  constant  perusal  of  poetry." 

It  may  however  be  greatly  doubted  whether  Plato,  with  his  well-known 
love  for  irony,  was  ever  serious  in  his  denunciations  against  poetry,  as 
little  perhaps  as  he  was  of  his  paradox  on  the  disadvantages  attending 
the  invention  of  \mting.  The  unmeasured  degree  of  contempt  with 
which  he  regards  Homer,  and  his  constant  attempt  to  detect  in  poetry  the 
delusive  and  the  imitative,  go  far  to  show,  that  (he  forms  of  poetry  rather 
than  poetry  itself,  were  the  objects  of  his  denunciation.  Nay,  to  have 
reviled  poetry  were  to  have  forsworn  allegiance  to  the  divine  principle  in 
his  being.  For  ourselves,  we  esteem  Plato  a  poet  in  the  highest  signifi- 
cation of  the  term.  Philosophy,  when  it  has  learaed  the  deep  secret  of 
human  existence,  when  it  lives  more  in  the  apprehension  of  etenial  veri- 
ties than  in  the  contemplation  of  temporal  phenomena,  when  all  the 
theories  which  it  presents  to  the  world  are  not  based  on  the  gathered 
fragments  of  ex])erience,  but  are  the  noble  inspiration  of  the  good,  such 
philosophy  is  practical  poetry. 

We  have  seen  howewer,  that  polite  literature,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
panded taste  of  the  age,  is  in  many  instances  obnoxious  to  the  religious 
prude,  the  mechanical  utilitarian  and  the  limited  moralist.  The  first 
rarely  wanders  from  Matthew  Henry,  Hawker,  and  Dr.  Watts,  or  should 
he  venture  to  peruse  the  interesting  allegories  of  Hannah  More,  trembles 
as  he  bends  over  the  page  from  an  apprehension  that  its  contents  are  too 
entertaining  to  be  wholesome.  The  second  furnishes  his  library  with 
reports  of  railway  committees,  and  the  details  of  general  mechanical 
science,  and  exults  never  so  much  as  in  those  indications  which  seem  to 
augur  the  speedy  metamoq)hosis  of  earth  into  a  manufactory,  and  man 
into  a  machine.  The  third  reduces  morality  into  a  code,  he  lays  down 
the  abstract  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  and  considers  all  beyond  this  a 
mere  diversion  from  the  great  practical  reform  of  the  human  character. 

After  all,  no  tnith  requires  to  be  more  strongly  insisted  on,  than  this, 
that  polite  literature,  in  common  with  every  other  form  of  creation,  ap})ear8 
widely  different  to  different  investigators.  All  ihat  exists  exterior  to  man 
is  but  a  vessel  for  him  to  fill,  and  if  he  has  not  wherewith  to  replenish 
the  objective  world,  let  him  not  murmur  at  its  emptiness.  Before  the 
sectarian  religionist  proceeds  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  imaginative 
literature  of  the  day,  let  him  be  asked.  Whether  he  is  experimentally 
acquainted  with  the  faculty  of  Imagination,  for  if  otherwise  all  his  cen- 
sure is  the  produce  of  vain  surmise.  Let  the  utiHtarian,  before  he  condemns 
the  labours  of  the  bard,  declare,  tliat  he  himself  has  been  endowed  with 
l»octic  feelings,  and  that  he  can  personally  testify  to  their  unsatisfactory 
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and  delusive  character;  for  if  he  be  a  stranger  to  the  poet's  emoCknis,  Vf 
what  authority  does  he  speak  of  iheir  tendency  ?  For  aagbt  he  knon 
to  the  contrary,  the  visions  that  haunt  the  votaries  of  the  moses  may  lie 
more  substantial  and  delightful  than  the  prosecution  of  scientific  expen- 
ment  in  the  field  of  matter.  For  anything  that  the  utilitarian  (as  sudi) 
can  show  to  the  contrary,  it  is  just  possible  that  God  may  hare  intendei 
his  creatures  to  exercise  their  powers  for  other  than  mechanical  purposes. 
The  Dramatist  in  his  labours  may  perchance  enjoy  a  delight  equal  to  that 
of  the  engineer,  and  the  works  of  the  former  may  perhaps  as  nobly  me- 
morialise genius  as  those  of  the  latter.  And  let  the  moralist  too  remember, 
that  it  is  not  the  channel  which  makes  the  stream,  and  that  Truths  my 
flow  in  any  ;  that  fiction  and  poetry  may  be  as  much  the  echoes  of  viitne 
as  mathematical  axioms  and  logical  essays. 

Far  be  it,  however,  from  us  to  abrogate  the  sterner  and  perhaps  more 
direct  appeals  of  Truth  to  the  conscience,  through  the  simple  medium  of 
tiie  will.  The  high  judge  who  sits  enthroned  in  the  human  heart, 
although  he  listens  with  pleasure  to  the  graceful  and  poetic  illustrations 
of  moral  jurisprudence — nay,  although  he  sometimes  permits  gay  humor 
to  be  the  exposition — will  not  dispense  with  the  unadorned  but  dignified 
representation  of  the  rational  faculties.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  regard 
-Sisthetics  as  the  basis  of  virtue,  literature  as  the  sole  school  for  wisdom, 
or  the  theatre  as  the  principal  college  of  morals.  Images  and  s\Tnbols, 
though  the  most  genial  and  exquisite,  can  never  supply  the  want  of  t 
vital  and  sublime  reality.  Nevertheless,  as  the  expression  of  reality,  we 
have  regaid  to  aesthetical  science,  the  unit  to  all  other  sciences,  the  har- 
monious illustration  of  that  oneness  which  pervades  all  the  varied 
departments  of  knowledge  and  art,  and  which,  combining  together 
materials  before  fragmentary,  presents  us  with  an  elaborate  and  perfect 
edifice. 

Neither  are  our  preceding  observations  meant  to  sanction  tlie  character 
and  fonn  which  the  literature  of  the  day  in  most  instances  assumes. 
The  worship  of  the  mass  is  indeed  vovted  to  the  superficial  and  the 
fiircical,  but  that  worship  is  brief  as  indiscriminate,  and  oblivion  quickly 
veils  the  ephemeral  objects  of  devotion. 

Classical  literature  moreover  still  retains  its  followers.  The  views 
of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey  find  a  response  not  loud  but 
deep  in  the  national  heart.  In  our  waywardness  we  may  ever  and 
anon  appear  to  concentrate  all  our  afiections  on  our  toys,  but  we 
return  often  and  each  time  with  deeper  faith  to  our  sage  and  soleooD 
instructors. 

The  more  general  application  of  mental  culture  has  produced  a  speedy 
harvest  of  mental  faculties.  Intellectual  eneigies  are  awakened  in  the 
bosoms  of  many  who  had  long  distrusted  the  possession  of  the  sacred 
gifts.  The  calm  that  should  follow  so  great  a  discovery  has  not  yet 
taken  place.     The  new  powers  are  exercised  in  the  very  wantonness  of 
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inconsiderate  joy.  The  young  sculptor  perceives  that  the  grotesque  is 
more  easily  efiected  than  the  chaste  and  the  sublime.  But  in  the  activity 
of  mind  is  its  high  end  and  dignity  most  wholly  acquired.  Art  will  at 
length  scorn  the  results  which  are  facile  of  accomplishment,  and  pub- 
lic taste  will  ultimately  duly  appreciate  the  solid  works  of  classical 
authors. 
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My  home  was  an  ancient  manor  house 

On  a  wild  and  windy  hill, 
Backed  and  flanked  by  trees  of  centuries  old, 

Which,  leafless,  were  never  still ; 
And  ever  to  mc,  in  murmur  or  moan, 
They  mutter'd  music  all  their  own. 

A  wall  divided  our  garden  gay 

From  the  gloomy,  yet  sweet  church  yard, 
And  better  than  all  the  flower  beds  there 

I  loved  the  hillocky  sward : 
Even  now  I  remember  my  boyish  pride. 
When  from  grave  to  grave  I  first  learnt  to  stride. 

There  were  ten  graves  all  on  a  level  row, 
And  ere  my  summers  were  seven — 

I  could  pass  them  all  at  hop,  stride,  and  jump — 
A  sister's  made  them  eleven. 

She  had  watched  my  jumping  three  days  before, 

And  across  those  graves  I  strode  no  more! 

First  thoughts  of  death,  as  a  dreadful  thing, 

Then  flitted  thro*  my  brain ; 
**  The  King  of  Terrors,"  our  grandfather  said, 

**  O'er  all  alike  must  reign  :^ 
And  I  thought  if  I  were  a  soldier  gay, 
I  should  very  much  like  that  king  to  slay. 

The  old  church  tower  was  a  giant  to  me, 

A  giant  grim  and  hoary. 
And  the  servant  maids  at  evening  tide 

About  it  told  many  a  story — 
How  ladies  in  white  were  often  seen, 

And  any,"  I  asked, « in  blue  or  green  F 
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At  each  corner,  right  o'er  the  battlement  high , 

There  grew  a  stunted  tree, 
An  elder,  an  ash,  and  a  dusky  yew, 

Of  the  four  were  surely  three ; 
Of  the  other  the  name  T  never  knew, 
fiat  its  leaves  had  a  mystic  blood-red  hue ! 

How  they  were  planted,  or  how  they  throve, 

In  the  stone  and  the  mortar  dry, 
The  old  men  knew  not — tho'  often  they  strove 

To  find  some  reason  why. 
And  the  blood-red  tree  was  set,  they  guess'd, 
By  the  lady's  spirit  that  could  not  rest. 

"  Why  could  it  not  rest  in  that  still  church  yard 

Where  so  many  sweetly  sleep  ?" 
A  deed  was  done,  unseen  by  the  sun, 

A  deed  at  which  angels  weep. 
That  lady's  body  one  mom  was  found 
Bloody  and  black  in  the  holy  ground* 

She  had  walked,  they  said,  up  that  shady  lane. 

With  a  youth  in  the  twilight  dim, 
Loving  and  loved,  as  she  fondly  deemed — 
When  the  blood  from  her  beautiful  bosom  streamed. 

And  the  blow  had  come  from  him. 
He  lived  some  years  in  yon  cottage  lone, 
If  it  can  be  life,  to  groan — and  groan ! 

The  sweetest,  the  fairest,  the  earliest  flowers, 
Used  to  bloom  in  "  the  murderer's  brake," 

And  many  a  bird  whose  notes  we  heard, 
Told  of  nests  we  longed  to  take  ; 

But  the  flowers  so  early — the  eggs  so  blue, 

Our  feet  down  that  dingle  never  drew. 

We  marvelled  much  that  flowers  should  bloom 

In  a  spot  to  us  so  grim  ; 
And  we  marvelled  more  that  the  birds  should  pour 

Their  sweetest  notes  for  him. 
We  deemed  that  those  who  had  done  such  wrong 
Should  never  be  blessed  with  flowers  or  song. 

We  had  not  read  in  God's  Holy  Book, 

How  he  makes  his  sun  to  shine 
On  the  evil  and  good  with  like  bounteousness, — 

His  ways  we  could  ill  divine : 
We  knew  not  then,  that  guilt  had  the  power 
To  blind  man  to  beauty  in  song  or  flower. 

The  sun  had  scorched  thro'  a  summer's  day. 

And  we  sought  our  bathing  pool, 
(One  field  ftom.  the  murderer's  cot  it  lay) 

Our  wearied  limbs  to  cool. 
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Just  in  the  height  of  our  sputter  and  splash 
There  pealed  an  awful  thunder  crash ! 

We  fled,  in  fear,  towards  the  murderer's  home ; 

For  the  lightning's  forky  flare, 
And  the  frequent  clap  from  the  thunder  cloud, 

Forbade  us  to  question  where. 
Our  garments  we  dared  not  stay  to  don, 
Which  the  lightning  flickered  and  flashed  npon« 

Trembling  we  reached  the  cottage  side. 

But  we  dared  not  Fenture  in ; 
We  deemed  it  far  safer  without  to  abide, 

Than  with  that  man  of  sin. 
In  calm  we  dreaded  to  meet  his  form — 
We  would  not  be  near  him  in  such  a  storm. 

Guilt  hears  appalled  the  thunder's  voice, 

And  that  murderer  heard  it  thus; 
His  horrent  hair,  and  his  awful  stare. 

Were  worse  than  the  flash  to  us. 
And  three  naked  boys  to  that  man  of  crime 
Seemed  fiends,  to  torment  him  before  the  time. 

With  a  frightful  yell,  he  flew  down  the  dell, 

Down  the  long  avoided  lane, 
Which  men  often  said  he  would  cross  w^hen  dead, 

And  but  when  dead  again. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  fatal  spot 
The  lightning  quivered — and  he  "  was  not !" 


Calm  and  cool  was  the  evening  hour. 

Men  met  by  the  chestnut  shade  : 
We  were  wont  to  play  at  the  close  of  day, 

And  that  eve  agaiu  we  played, 
*^JuMt  Heaven!"  cry  men,  without  thought  or  trust, — 
We  said,  for  we  saw,  that  Heaven  wa.s  just  ! 

T.  R.  P. 

Wymeiwold. 
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SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Xa  IIL 

There  was  a  brilliant  crowd  assembled  in  one  of  the  bandflnnest  hoick 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Gennains  to  attend  the  wedding  of  CedJe  Muni* 
morenci ;  a  beauty  and  heiress^  Cecile  had  passed  nninjnred  the  ordal  0f 
adulation.  Her  prospects  were  now  the  theme  of  erery  tongue,  fir 
Cecile  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance,  although  it  was  already  late» 
Madame  Montmorenci  seemed  absorbed  in  anxioos  reflection,  fat  Ai 
company  were  all  assembled,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  the  hnd^grooBi 
she  looked  frequently  with  an  air  of  solicitude  at  the  door,  expecting  tiifl 
entrance  of  either  her  daughter  or  Monsieur  de  Chatelet ;  at  length  she 
rose  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  a  friend  of  her  daughter '%  and  tkt 
young  lady  left  the  room  and  sought  the  boudoir  of  her  friend ;  kr 
knock  was  unanswered,  and  after  waiting  a  moment  she  gently  opened 
the  door:  Cecile  was  sitting  on  the  ottoman  in  her  bridal  duress;  hs 
friend  gently  moved  to  her  side — 

"  Cecile,  dearest,"  she  said,  gently,  "  your  mother  wishes  to  know 
if  you  will  not  join  the  party  P  they  are  all  inquiring  after  jon.'* 

Cecile  looked  up  and  strove  to  speak,  but  her  voice  failed,  and  the 
words  died  on  her  lips;  at  length  she  said, 

'*  T  will  come  soon,  Adele ;  but — "  she  continued  after  a  pause,  ''  ti  it 
not  strange  that  Auguste  should  not  have  arrived  ?*' 

"  Perhaps  he  is  detained,"  urged  Adele  kindly  ;  "  he  will  be  hen 
immediately ;  but  it  is  certainly  late,**  she  added,  her  eye  resting  for  a 
moment  on  the  timepiece.  "  But  my  cousin  is  a  particular  friend  sf 
Monsieur  de  Chatelet,  I  will  send  him  to  enquire  the  reason  of  this.** 

"Dear  Adele,  how  kind  this  is  I"  exclaimed  Cecile;  "you  will  lell 
me  the  result;  and  amuse  my  friends,  for  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot 
join  them  now !" 

Adele  pressed  her  friend's  extended  hand,  imprinted  a  kind  kiss  on  ha 
pale  cheek,  and  Cecile  was  again  alone,  the  only  daughter  of  her  widowed 
mother,  and  heiress  to  considerable  wealth.  Cecile,  unlike  the  geneialitjr 
of  French  girls,  had  been  ever  the  first  consideration,  her  ereiy  wish  w» 
consulted ;  and  when  the  beauty  and  the  reported  wealth  of  the  yoaag 
lady  had  attracted  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  Madame  MontmoRad 
referred  them  to  her  daughter  for  her  decision — "  My  Cecile's  happtoeei 
is  my  greatest  anxiety,"  she  said,  "  and  she  alone  roust  be  considered.* 
This  in  a  land  where  young  unmarried  girls  are  mere  cyphers,  suzprieal 
all,  but  more  so  when  Cecile  resolutely  refused  every  offer,  under  ths 
plea  that  she  was  too  young,  and  had  no  wish  to  leave  her  mother.  And 
she  continued  the  enried  of  all  her  young  companions,  setting  at  defiaaee 
the  established  etiquette  to  which  the  poor  demoiselles  were  obliged  IS 
submit;  and  while  they  received  with  gratitude  the  slightest  aitenuea 
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from  the  young  men  who  were  fully  engaged  in  their  flirtations  to 
les  dames,  Cecile  monopolized  miiversal  attention;  she  seemed  to 
consider  that  she  obliged  instead  of  receiving  the  obligation  when  she 
danced  with  any  one ;  and  while  her  friends  were  neglected  she  was 
eagerly  sought.  She  seemed  indifl!erent  alike  to  all ;  yet  there  was  one 
at  whose  approach  her  heart  would  beat  quicker  and  her  cheek  would 
suflluse  with  crimson,  and  yet  this  gentleman  alone  had  never  sought  her 
society,  had  even,  she  fancied,  avoided  it ;  they  had  met  for  the  first  time 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Paris  season ;  on  that  occasion  Monsieur 
de  Chatelet  had  not  sought  Cecile*s  society  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
ball,  but  then  he  had  exerted  himself  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage : 
instead  of  the  frivolous  remarks  and  unmeaning  compliments  which 
constitute  the  sole^^^ersation  of  the  young  Frenchmen  of  the  present 
day^  he  seemed^[HB<|oo  high  an  opinion  of  Cecile  to  entertain  her 
with  what  he  ^^^^^Hll^^  trite ;  he  had  travelled  in  other  countries^ 
so  had  Cecile,  ancrnre'conversation  necessarily  interested  both.  Cecile, 
with  a  strong  mind  and  highly  cultivated  talents,  had  frequently  felt 
contempt  for  those  who  appealed  by  their  remarks  to  suppose  that  the 
most  trifling  subjects  were  of  suflicient  importance  for  her;  Monsieur  de 
Chatelet  on  the  contrary,  paid  a  marked  deference  to  her  opinion : 
possessed  of  a  prepossessing  exterior  and  highly  polished  manners,  Mons. 
de  Chatelet  trusted  to  the  impression  he  had  made,  and  paid  Cecile  less 
attention  than  he  perhaps  bestowed  on  others,  but  this  attention  was 
difllerent  and  much  more  flattering.  Cecile  was  fascinated ;  the  attentions 
of  Monsieur  de  Chatelet  became  more  marked.  He  ofl!ered,  and  was 
accepted.  All  knew  that  the  gentleman  was  nobly  bom ;  of  his  moral 
character  the  French  of  course  would  not  make  too  strict  an  investigation. 
Madame  Montmorenci,  anxious  for  the  future  happiness  of  her  darling 
child,  alone  seemed  to  have  any  objection  to  the  marriage,  but  she  had 
no  sufficient  reason  to  assign,  hers  were  but  doubts ;  Cecile  loved ;  even 
on  the  morning  of  her  intended  wedding,  when  hours  had  passed,  and 
all  were  assembled,  but  he  who  should  have  been  the  earliest,  no  doubt 
of  his  aflection  once  crossed  her  mind ;  he  had  parted  from  her  on  the 
preceding  evening,  with  highly  wrought  expressions  of  attachment ; — he 
might  be  detained,  might  be  ill ;  but  how  could  she  deem  him  unkind  P 
So  there  she  sat  with  her  own  bright  cheek  (now  pale  with  anxiety)  rest- 
iDg  on  her  hand,  in  vain  striving  to  reason  herself  into  composure.  But 
we  must  leave  her  to  follow  Monsieur  Duval ;  who,  at  the  request  of 
Adele,  sought  the  apartments  of  M.  de  Chatelet,  to  discover  the  reason 
of  his  nnlooked  for  delay;  there  a  scene  of  confusion  presented  itself: 
chairs  hastily  pushed  aside  as  if  by  the  departure  of  revellers ;  the  table 
was  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  supper ;  everything  bore  marks  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  night  had  been  s|)ent;  M.  Duval  sent  in  his  card  by 
the  servant,  and  waited  for  a  few  moments  gazing  at  all  around  in  some 
astonishment ;  the  entrance  of  M.  de  Chatelet,  accompanied  by  two  tuI- 
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gar  looking  men,  put  a  stop  to  his  reflexions.  The  traces  of  excess  woe 
instantly  seen  by  M  Duval,  in  the  whole  appearance  of  the  bridegnMi, 
who  drew  M.  Duval  to  the  recess  of  the  window;  and  in  a  coumawci- 
live  manner  informed  him  that  he  had  but  just  woke. 

"  I  was  kept  so  long  up,  that  I  had  just  fallen  asleep  when  they  case 
to  wake  me  with  the  news  that  these  gentlemen  wished  to  see  me.  Plet- 
sant!  was  it  not?**  He  continued  laughing,  for  the  glance  of  Mon- 
sieur Duval  told  that  he  guessed  their  eiTand. 

"  But  you  must  surely  have  forgotten/*  said  Duval,  **  that  your  hak 
is  waiting  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  not  I  !  if  she  loves  me  she  can  wait/'  was  the  composed  rpfilf. 
"  You  see  I  must  for  some  weeks  be  quiet !  so  I  gave  a  farewe)!  sapper 
(for  a  time  you  know ! )  to  my  friends ;  the  mmtg^nnoying  thing  is,*" 
he  continued,  (for  the  effects  of  the  wine  he  haMj|iH|^aade  bim  con- 
municative)  ''  that  these  men  insist  on  accompa^AMj^HPto  the  cbnrdii 
as  they  fancy  that  my  marriage  is  merely  an  excuse.  I  shall  get  Cecile'i 
fortune,  not  before  it  is  wanted  !  but  let  us  go,  for  I  fear  the  beauty  wiH 
resent  this  neglect,  though  it  is  as  well  to  prepare  her  for  what  she  wffl 
have !  '*  and  with  a  laugh  the  worthy  young  gentleman  called  for  his  cm- 
riage,  into  wliich  Duval  and  himself  stepped,  followed  by  the  baili^ 

On  reaching  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  De  Chatelet  was  received  by 
Madame  Montmorenci  rather  coldly ;  his  explanation  was  perfectly  sati^ 
factory,  he  had  spent  a  bad  night,  he  had  thought  so  much  of  her  hip- 
piness  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  until  the  time  when  he  ought 
to  have  risen  !  On  perceiving  that  the  lady  looked  as  if  for  an  ezphm- 
tion  of  the  strange  looking  men  by  whom  he  was  attended,  he  introduced 
them  as  friends  from  the  country.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  men  ww 
ridiculous  as  thoy  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  gay  scene  in  which  the? 
found  themselves ;  but  De  Chatelet,  with  his  graceful  ease,  soon  made 
those  around  him  forget  to  observe  their  strange  appearance.  But  then 
was  one  who  felt  not  at  ease  on  the  subject ;  Adele  was  afraid  of  she 
scarcely  knew  what !  there  was  some  mystery  in  the  companions  of  De 
Chatelet,  and  her  cousin  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied.  She  flew  to  the 
apartment  of  her  friend,  and  after  announcing  the  arrival  of  De  Chatdet, 
spoke  of  her  half-formed  surmises,  but  she  could  explain  nothing.  She 
thought  all  was  not  right,  but  these  hints  were  quite  thrown  away  ;  Cedle 
seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  said ;  to  suspect  De  Chatelet  wis 
out  of  the  question  ;  she  missed  her  friend  and  found  the  assembled  party; 
the  impassioned  explanations  of  De  Chatelet  caused  every  thing  else  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  in  high  spirits  the  party  adjourned  to  church.  The  com- 
panions of  De  Chatelet  were  resolute  in  going  wheiever  he  went,  and 
Cecile  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  they  declared  this 
intention ;  but  De  Chatelet  had  the  ready  explanation ;  and  Cecile 
thought  but  of  her  lover's  looks  and  words !  At  length  the  carri^ 
stopped,  and  Cecile  fondly  embracing  her  mother,  turned  to  De  Chatelet 
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(who  stood  at  the  door  with  his  hand  extended  to  assist  her)  she  gaily 
gave  him  her  hand  and  si)rang  out ;  while  hy  the  movement  her  splendid 
gown  of  Brussells  lace  tore,  and  the  hridegroom  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
anything  so  valuable,  forgot  his  caution  : — Beie  !  he  exclaimed,  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  was  suppressed.  Cecilc  gazed  at  him  with  mute  astonish- 
ment, every  thing  flashed  on  her  mind;  De  Chatelet  was  under  the 
effects  of  wine !  and  the  cause  he  had  given  her  for  want  of  sleep  was  bat 
a  pretence  !  She  drew  herself  coldly  up,  and  in  silence  pursued  her  way 
to  the  vestry;  there  were  long  papers  to  read,  and  during  this  Cecile 
vouchsafed  no  reply  to  the  remarks  of  De  Chatelet ;  at  length  he  was 
asked  if  he  would  take  her  as  his  wife ;  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but 
to  the  surprise  of  all  present  when  the  question  was  put  to  her,  she  an- 
swered in  a  clear  calm  voice.  No  \  There  was  a  pause  of  astonishment, 
and  then  De  Chatelet  advanced  to  demand  an  explanation,  and  attempted 
to  reason  her  out  of  her  intention  ;  she  disengaged  herself  from  his  attempt 
to  detain  her. 

"My  eyes  are  now  opened,"  she  said,  then  turning  to  her  mother, 
exclaimed,  "  take  me  away,  dearest  mother ! — I  shall  not  else,  I  fear, 
persevere  in  my  resolution  !  " 

Madame  Montmorenci  joyfully  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  again  on  their  way  to  their  home ;  when  they  left  the  vestry  the 
bailiffs,  (who  had  fancied  that  De  Chatelet  would  not  deceive  them  tbis 
time)  hurried  him  to  prison,  and  the  assembled  crowd  dispersed. 

When  I  left  Paris  in  the  spring  of  18 — ,  Cecile  Montmorenci  bad 
recovered  her  health  and  spirits ;  and  had  learnt  to  congratulate  herself 
on  her  narrow  escape ;  while  Monsieur  de  Chatelet  was  still  an  ii^babi- 
tant  of  the  debtors'  prison  in  Ruede  Chicky,  of  course,  deserted  by  those 
who  had  fonuerly  professed  the  warmest  friendship  for  him. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 


O'er  that  proud  host  the  Lord  had  doom'd 
A  thick  and  clinging  darkness  gloom'd. 
Where  the  Red  Sea's  wild  waters  booin'd, 

As  the  storm  wind  troubled  them. 

That  swarthy  sea  a  mandate  heard, 
And  trembled  at  the  unuttered  word, 
And  fled  as  it  beheld  the  Lord 

Look  frowning  from  the  firmament. 

The  cloven  waves  witheld  their  might, 
And  waird  tbe  Hebrews'  fearful  flight, 
Who  hurried  by  the  pillar's  light 

Thro'  that  untrodden  wilderness. 


Tho  war-hone  ploDg'd  !d  ladden  pain. 
And  tore  tfac  cbariot  wheeb  in  Imdo, 

'   And  broke  the  brueii  uclativa. 

The  illkan  bumcr*!  goigeau*  woof. 

The  buckler  and  tbe  sword  of  proof. 

Were  trampled  by  the  couner'a  hoof 

In  hu  luimaater'd  agon;. 

Like  thunder  from  Lis  fiery  cloak, 
A  tempeBt-sondal'd  angel  spoke, 
And  lo<  the  avenging  waters  broke 

Their  bondage  fetlen  suddenly. 

Then  tfarill'd  that  Tanquisb'd  host's  deipair. 
In  groan,  and  cune,  and  hopeless  prayer. 
From  the  deep't  ciagg'd  and  caveru'd  loir 
Up  to  the  heaven*  fearfully. 

With  armour's  ctang  and  tramp  of  feet, 
And  whirl  of  war-car  nuhing  fleet. 
And  trumpet  tone*  that  wail'd  retreat. 

In  one  wild  roar  commingljiig. 

Ere  the  life-quelling  waters  gush'd, 
And  erery  sound  to  silence  crush'd, 
Till  their  own  waves  grew  still  and  hnnh'd 
As  tbe  dark  army  under  them. 

And  while  the  dawn  was  pale  and  yonng. 
The  mnuntnin  echo*  upward  Hang 
The  timbrel's  sound,  and  choms'd  song 
Of  Miriam  tbe  propheleas. 

<  Praise  be  to  him  who  came  to  mtc, 

^  Who  broke  the  bonds  and  TtteA  the  slave, 

'  And  buried  underneath  the  wave 
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Though  some  persons  may  consider  such  an  admission  a«  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  religion^  it  must  nevertheless  be  allowed  that  in  a  general 
way  the  nations  and  communities  which^  under  the  traditionary  dis|)ensa-> 
tions,  made  the  greatest  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  not  those 
who  have  been  most  exemplary  for  devotion  to  the  one  true  God.  Con- 
sidering Britain  as  an  exception^  the  same  remark  may  apply  in  some 
degree  to  the  Christian  Dispensation,  though  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing,  and  the  spread  of  education  tend  to  produce  an  opposite 
result.  The  reason  may  easily  be  found  without  even  having  recourse  to 
the  words  of  our  Lord  that  "  not  many  wise,  not  many  of  the  great  ones 
of  this  world*'  are  partakers  of  his  blessings.  The  mind  that  is  constantly 
occupied  with  one  thing  has  less  room  for  another.  There  is  also  a  great 
inclination  in  the  heart  of  fallen  man  to  be  proud  of  his  attainments.  And 
thus,  though  we  have  honourable  exceptions  among  the  highest  philoso- 
phers, in  Newton,  Bacon,  Boyle,  Locke,  &c.  minor  philosophers,  and 
men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  the  arts,  seem  frequently  to  have 
forgotten  that  this  world  is  only  a  passage  to  another,  and  that  an  entire 
devotion  of  their  faculties  either  to  art  or  science  is  a  prostitution  of  what 
was  given  for  the  contemplation  of  Deity. 

The  roan  who  has  studied  ancient  history  deeply,  and  not  been 
contented,  as  most  are,  with  its  superficies,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
that  science  and  art  flourished  most  among  those  nations  who  in  the  light 
of  religion  may  be  looked  upon  as  most  yuilty.  Whether  we  go  to 
Scripture  or  the  Ethnic  writers,  the  same  truth  strikes  us.  Turning 
back  to  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  world  we  find  the  posterity  of  Seth, 
and  according  to  tradition  that  of  Abel  also,  leading  the  simple  life  of 
shepherds  and  hunters, — while  the  son  of  Cain,  the  accursed,  soon 
became  the  builder  of  a  city.  A  few  generations  after  while  the  children 
of  the  blessing  still  continued  to  lead  a  rural  life,  among  the  other  race 
we  find  a  Tubal-Cain,  (whom  I  have  often  thought  might  be  the  original 
Vulcan)  an  artificer  of  iron  and  brass. 

Leaving  the  plain  and  simple,  yet  withal  very  brief  statements  of 
Scripture,  and  turning  to  mythology  and  tradition  respecting  the  world 
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before  the  flood,  we  find  the  same  things  there.  Jabal  is  represeDtcd  ti 
deroted  to  architecture;  Jubal  to  music  aud  literanire;  Tabal-Camto 
metallorgy;  Naaman  to  wearing  and  embroider^'  i*  while  ihe  race  of  the 
younger  brethren  are  still  shepherds  and  hunters. 

If  we  descend  to  a  later  a^e  when  all  the  world  except  the  followers  of 
Enoch  (Bani  Elohim)  went  out  into  idolatry,  we  still  must  give  the 
precedence  in  intellectual  greatness  tu  the  race  of  Cain.  The  Seihitei 
gradually  lapsed  into  the  worship  of  their  father,  the  stars  and  the  angds 
with  whom  their  parents  had  held  convert.  The  Cainites  on  the  odier 
liand  may  be  looked  upon  as  mystics  and  pLilosophers — using  the  latter 
term  in  its  inferior  sense.  Cain  himself  is  fabled  to  have  gone  to  m  plaoe 
where  he  found  the  two  angels  of  light  and  darkness  at  constant  war»  and 
made  peace  between  them.  His  wife  is  said  to  hare  been  Axmay  after- 
wards worshipped  as  Azur,  the  spirit  of  fire  of  the  Magians.  Tabal*Caii 
is  also  stated  to  hare  carried  out  and  refined  the  Magian  worship  of  Cam 
and  Azura,  to  have  formed  teraphim  in  imitation  of  the  seraphim  of 
Eden,  and  set  np  a  sanctuary  where  satan  was  the  oracle.  Again,  if  «t 
tarn  to  the  forms  of  government  among  them  which  many  look  npoo  0 
the  test  of  civilization,  the  same  fact  strikes  us.  Among  the  races  of  Sedl 
and  Abel  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  obtained.  The  raceof  CazB 
were  the  first  who  erected  the  Tvmnnis  or  absolute  monarchy :  and  of«r 
their  kingdom  of  Atalantis,  the  hereditary  kings  are  represented  as  reiga* 
ing  with  despotic  sway,  and  exercising  in  some  instances  harbuic 
cruelty. 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  what  has  this  to  do  with  Ancient  Britain  ?  I 
answer,  this  digression  will  to  most  appear  a  needful  one  as  we  pass  on  in 
our  enquiry.  One  of  the  main  tilings  I  have  now  in  view,  is  to  abet 
that  the  persons  who  introduced  Dniidism  into  our  isle  were  of  a  dififenot 
family  from  the  Gomerians  of  the  north  of  Euro])e, — that  they  were  of  the 
family  of  Hain.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  connnce  the  learned  ii 
ancient  lore  that  the  Hamonians  were  the  first  idolaters,  that  thev  wm 
the  founders  of  the  chief  priestly  orders  (except  the  plain  and  sinqik 
priests  of  the  Most  High)  and  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  the  first  of 
the  human  race,  who,  after  the  deluge,  made  any  advances  in  the  arts  ani 
sciences.  These  are  facts  well  established  among  the  erudite.  To  those 
however  who  have  lacked  either  inclination  or  opportunity  for  searchuRg 
into  the  early  records  of  our  race  it  may  not  appear  very  probable  tltft 
such  intellectual  greatness  could  co-exist  in  the  same  persons  with  fo 
much  moral  degradation.  It  is  on  this  account  I  have  brought  foniiri 
an  example  from  the  old  world  in  order  to  corroborate  what  I  have  foftber 
to  comunniicate  respecting  the  early  transactions  of  the  new. 

It  is  almost  universally  allowed  that  the  three  sons  of  Noah  received 
for  their  inheritance  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  earth.     To  JmpbeC 

*  In  mpport  of  my  Mcertioos  Kspecting  Uie  traditions  of  tlif  uit»^hinan  world  I  mail 
anxious  reader  to  Herbert'i "  Nimrod,  or  some  Passages  of  Hist'^ry  and  Fable." 
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Europe  was  given,  Africa  to  Ham,  and  Asia  to  the  more  favoured 
j)osterity  of  Sbem.  There  are,  it  is  true,  discrepancies  in  this  division, 
and  those  discrepancies  will,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  throw  light 
upon  our  subject.  For  whatever  families  have  been  found  in  a  different 
part  of  the  ancient  world  from  that  in  which  the  anlitpiarian  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  them,  those  families,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  have  always  been 
of  the  race  of  Ham,  and  generally  of  the  tribe  of  Cush.  Thus  the  learned 
disagree  in  the  position  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  and  fix  it  in  three  different 
places :  in  Africa,  south  of  Egypt,  in  the  north  part  of  Arabia,  and  in 
Asia,  east  of  Eden,  The  idolatrous  rites  and  sacred  orders  of  the  same 
people  have  also  been  observed  in  diflferent  })arts  of  the  world,  which 
must  nevertheless  be  considered  the  possession  of  other  families, — 
especially  the  sea  coasts  of  those  dilferent  countries.  Now  my  full 
conviction  is  that  among  the  dark  fragments  of  early  history  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  perhaps  for  many  years  to  come  will 
not  be  fully  understood,  there  are  three  different  dispersions  of  the 
Cushites  pointed  out,  which  if  properly  elucidated  will  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  these  anomalies.  I  would  not  indeed  contend  very 
strenuously  for  the  number  three,  provided  sufficient  evidence  could  be 
produced  of  the  unity  of  two  of  them.  But  either  through  a  deficiency 
of  such  evidence,  or  through  the  force  of  early  prejudice,  I  am  as  yet  not 
fully  convinced  that  Troy  and  Babel  were  one.  One  of  these  dispersions, 
it  is  my  humble  opinion,  sent  our  Druidic  ancestors  to  our  isle,  and  to 
either  one  or  the  other  I  shall  accoixlingly  endeavour  to  trace  them.  I 
shall  have  a  fourth  theory  to.  oflfer  for  the  acceptimce  of  my  readers,  if 
any  of  them  would  choose  it  in  preference.  But  first  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  shew  that  this  opinion  does  not  come  into  direct  collision 
with  authenticated  history  ;  and  to  give  evidence  that  the  diflferent  orders 
of  the  priesthood  of  old,  the  Persian,  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  Indian,  and 
Druidic,  were  of  Cuscan  or  Hamonian  origin. 

If  we  are  to  consider  the  whole  Celtic  or  Gallic  race  as  being  the  same 
with  the  British;  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Universal  History,  (Chap, 
xlviii.  6.  edit.  Lond.  1747)  which  seems  to  militate  against  my  view. 
That  paasage  is  as  follows  : 

"  Gomcr,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  according  to  Joseph  us,  was  father 
of  the  Gomeriaiis,  called  by  the  Greeks  Galatians,  who  were  the  Gauls 
of  Asia  Minor,  inhabiting  part  of  Phrygia.  Of  this  opinion  is  Bocbart, 
and  if  it  be  right  those  who  derive  the  Cimmerians  or  Cimbri  firom  Gomer 
have  some  grounds  for  it,  the  Cimmerians  seeming  to  be  the  same  peo- 
ple with  the  Gauls  or  Celtse  under  a  diflferent  name ;  and  it  is  observable 
that  the  Welsh  who  are  descended  from  the  Gauls,  still  call  themseh'es 
Kumero,  (or  Cymro)  and  Cumeri." 

It  is  not  Josephus  however,  but  the  author  of  that  passage  in  the  his- 
tory quoted,  who  makes  the  Gomerians  and  the  Galatians  synonymous* 
Neither  is   it   so   certain   that   the  Welsh,  who   call  themselves  still 
T  4 
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by  such  Gomeriau  names  were  of  Gallic  original.  I  have  given  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary  in  a  former  paper.  Their  own  Tiyads  tes- 
tify that  they  were  of  Sclavonic  or  true  Gomerian  race.  And  as  I 
have  before  intimated,  the  marked  difference  between  them  and  the  Gallic 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  both  in  their  persons  and  their  language,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  latter  are  a  different  people^  and  either 
descended  from  Javan  or  from  Ham.  Whether  the  Galatiaus  of  Phngia 
and  the  Gauls  or  Celtae  of  Western  Europe  were  one  people  I  do  not 
know,  nor  have  I  examined  the  question  sufficiently  to  form  an  opiukm; 
but  if  they  were,  the  Britons  might  bo  a  distinct  people.  If  the  BriloBS 
were  Gauls^  I  should  be  iuclined  to  belicFe  that  all  alike  were  ofHamo- 
nian  race. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  else,  not  noticed  in  former  papers,  whidi 
militates  much  against  my  view,  except  the  opinions  of  some  modern 
historians.  Those  opinions  the  reader  must  allow  uie  to  dissent  from,  is 
such  dissension  has  been  the  cause  of  this  enquiry.  I  will  now,  therefore, 
proceed  to  corroborate  the  view  before  expressed,  respecting  the  more  an- 
cient idolatries  being  of  Cuthic  original. 

Clarkson,  in  his  *'  Researches ;  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal,  and  Histo- 
rical," gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Cuthites  ''  were  the  first  to  abase 
the  religious  light,  namely,  the  moral  precepts  and  doctrines  which  Nodi 
had  left  them,  and  depart  from  the  one  true  God."  He  tells  lis,  too,  tbt 
Nimrod,  "  at  this  early  i>eriod,  the  infancy  of  the  New  World,  set  op  a 
new  form  of  worship."  And  tracing  the  Cuthites  in  their  wanderings  into 
different  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  he  says,  "  I  may  observe  of  all  the 
colonists  now  mentioned,  that  they  carried  with  them  into  the  new  coun- 
tries where  they  settled,  the  constellation  worship  which  Nimrod  had  in- 
troduced among  their  parent  stock."  I  quote  this  to  shew  that  one  of  the 
most  calm  and  temperate  enquirers  that  ever  took  upon  himself  the  task 
of  investigation,  saw  that,  at  a  very  early  period.  Idolatry  was  prevalrot 
among  the  Cuthites,  and  at  that  time,  among  them  alone.  I  now  turn  to 
the  testimony  of  one,  far  better  acquainted  with  the  superstitions  of  oW. 

"The  sin  of  Cham,"  says  Herbert  (Nimrod,  vol.  iv.  p.  379.),  "wai 
a  defection  from  God,  and  a  relapse  into  the  abomination  of  Paganian, 
sufficient  to  call  forth  a  prediction  conceruing  those  acts  of  the  great 
drama,  which  reniaiuod  to  be  acted  between  the  Lord  and  his  adversaries." 
"  His  mind,"  he  further  observes  (ib.  p.  385)  "was  imbued  with  llie 
evil  doctrines  of  the  antediluvians.  But  the  total  ruin  of  those  people 
seeming  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  supreme  ]>owc!r  wa)  hostile  to 
their  notions,  some  explanation  is  necessary  to  shew  how  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  cleave  to  their  errors.  They  had  been  divided  for  many 
years  before  their  end  by  furious  sects,  and  the  prevailing  power  at  the 
last  was  that  of  Naama,  daughter  of  Zilla,  and  the  hybrid  race  of  wanion 
who  were  sprung  from  the  nephilim  and  the  turbulent  daughters  of  Cain* 
The  Sabian  doctrines  of  the  Scthites  corrupted  still  further  by  Naama 
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after  the  death  of  Eve,  and  introduced  by  her  among  the  Cainites,  wore 
those  which  Cham  in  his  philosophy  condemned.  His  idea  was  to 
revive  the  ditheism  and  iire-worship  of  Cain,  and  to  assert  the  essential 
or  at  least  predominating  vitality  of  the  Deity  against  the  unnatural 
heresy  of  the  Magna  Mater."  Of  Gush,  the  same  author  says  in  the 
same  vol.  p.  408,  "  that  he  was  undoubtedly  worshipped  as  the  Solar 
Azur;**  and  of  Nimrod,  (t6.  vol.  1.  p.  145,)  That  "he  borrowed  the 
system  of  Castes  (of  which  the  priesthood  was  one)  from  the  ante- 
diluvian learning  of  the  Nephilim  which  his  detestable  grandfather 
preserved ;"  that  he  borrowed  it  moreover  "  for  the  purpose  of  riveting 
the  bonds  of  his  theocratic  tyranny  and  promoting  the  illusions  upon 
which  it  was  founded." 

According  to  Herbert  s  view.  Ham  rejected  the  constellation  worship 
of  the  ante-diluvians,  and  clove  to  the  species  of  idolatry  afterwards  more 
prevalent  among  the  Persians  ;  but  in  a  very  few  generations  the  first 
mentioned  species  of  idolatry  became  incorporated  with  others  in  the 
religious  observances  of  his  children.  The  Churdim  or  Chardim  who 
were  scattered  from  Babel  about  the  region  afterwards  from  them 
denominated  Chaldea,  were  famous  for  their  star-worship.  They,  in  all 
probability,  were  to  have  been  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Babel,  and 
were  the  original  priests  from  whom  sprang  the  caste  which  afterwards 
spread  itself  abroad  in  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  West.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  Bryant,  and  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Ancient 
Mythology  "  he  produces  to  my  mind  indubitable  evidence  of  the  fact. 

From  the  above  named  writer,  and  from  other  historians,  we  may  learn 
that  the  descendants  of  Cuth  were  students  of  science,  as  well  as  of 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called.  They  made  great  progress  in  the  arts,  and 
dived  into  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  authors  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  Hellenistic  apostacy,  they  instituted  the  worship  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  of  the  serpent  and  of  fire ;  and  paid  divine  honours  to  their 
parents,  Nimrod,  Ham,  and  Noah.  Yet  their  stupendous  works  of 
architecture  shew  that  in  some  things  their  ideas  were  most  exalted. 
And  such  was  their  real  or  pretended  knowledge  of  the  deep  mysteries  of 
nature,  that  though  always  intruders,  and  frequently  oppressors  of  those 
whose  territory  they  invaded  rather  than  take  possession  of  their  own 
allotment  in  Africa,  they  were  looked  upon  as  heroes  and  demigods. 

Among  the  })osterity  of  Shem  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was 
maintained  for  a  long  series  of  years.  This  was  the  case  among  other 
nations  besides  the  race  of  Abraham,  as  various  portions  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Job  will  testify.  Even  when 
religion  began  to  be  corrupted,  its  corruptions  were  not  gross.  Paganism, 
strictly  so  called,  was  not  prevalent  among  them  till  introduced  by  the 
wandering  Hamonians.  The  race  of  Japhet  were  a  ruder  and  less 
enlightened  people.  They  were  moreover  much  less  numerous  than 
their  brethren,  though  |)osses8ing  the  promise  of  eventual  enlargement 
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and  dominion.  But  among  them  too  the  worship  of  God  appeals  to 
have  continued  but  little  corrupted  for  many  generaiioDs.  And  when  at 
length  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  were  lost  in  the  mists  of  by-gooe 
time,  their  heathenism  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  warmer  aoutk. 

Tbev  saw  God  in  clouds  or  heard  him  in  the  wind. 

They  worshipped  their  mother  earth,  or  their  fathers,  whose  Talour  las 
recorded  in  their  songs,  and  hoped  after  death  to  meet  them  iD  tbdr 
airy  halls.  Far  different  from  this  was  the  idolatry  of  the  HamuuiaBSb 
They  had  their  sacerdotal  orders,  rites,  and  language.  Their  prierts 
were  a  ])eculiar  caste,  and  studied  the  secrets  of  nature  as  well  as  presidn^ 
at  the  altars  of  their  gods,  and  used  moreover  various  symhols  w)uch  the 
common  people  could  neither  understand  nor  appreciate.  After  all  I  hate 
written  in  former  ])apers  upon  the  subject,  I  trust  I  need  not  ask  mj 
readers  to  which  race  they  suppose  the  Druids  of  Britain  belonged. 

One  thing  only,  perhaps,  is  wanting  to  complete  my  present  artide. 
That  is,  to  shew  reasons  for  believing  the  sacerdotal  caste  to  be  of  Cuacfli 
as  well  as  Hamonian  origin,  I  might  for  this  purjiose  follow  tk 
judicious  Clarkson  and  the  learned  Bryant  in  tracing  the  wandenngs  d 
the  sons  of  Cush.  I  might  tmce  them  as  the  Phcenices  or  Princes  ia 
Tyre,  as  the  Perscs  in  Persia,  the  Ucsous  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  banks  af 
the  Indus  as  the  Cusha  Indice.  But  I  shall  take  a  more  summary,  and 
I  think  a  more  convincing  method.  I  have  before  adverted  to  tbe 
ogham  or  sacred  language  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  common  amoag 
the  priesthood  of  this  Hamonian  order  in  all  the  nations  where  they  an 
to  be  found.     To  that  language  I  now  tuni  for  evidence. 

'*  It  is  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,"  says  Bryant,  **  that  the  sacnd 
characters  in  li^gyp:  vvere  of  ChaldaiC  original,  which  is  the  same  as 
Ethiopic.  in  condrmation  of  tliis,  Diodorus  tells  that  these  characteis 
in  Egypt  were  known  only  to  a  few  who  were  of  the  priesthood.  Bui 
tbat  in  Ert!ioj)ia  (Cash)  they  were  the  national  characters  and  uiiiversallv 
understood.  This  writer  assures  us  that  the  rites  in  both  nations  had  a 
great  resemblance  so  as  to  be  nearly  the  same.  The  priests  in  each  used 
the  tonsure  and  had  gaiincnts  of  linen,  and  used  to  carry  in  their  hands 
a  sceptre  or  staff.  Their  bonnets,  as  well  as  those  of  their  kings,  wwe 
onianicnted  with  figures  of  serpents.  They  held  the  serpent  as  sacred, 
and  were  addicted  to  the  ophite  worship."  This  I  think  settles  the 
matter;  and,  as  they  are  proved  to  be  identical,  stamps  them  all  as 
Cusean. 

1  have  now,  I  believe,  cleared  away  most  of  the  difficulties  that  lay  in 
my  path.  I  set  out  maintaining  the  position  that  the  Britons  were  of 
eastern  origin^  a  different  people  from  the  tribes  ol  northern  Europe,  the 
pobterily  of  Gomer.  I  aigued  this  briefly  from  various  known  feels, 
more  especially  from  the  resemblance  between  the  architectural  remans 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  those  of  the  east;  and  their  dissimilarity 
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from  the  nide  structures  of  the  sons  of  Japhet.  I  next  thought  it 
incumhent  upon  me  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  those  traditions  which 
brought  our  ancestors  from  fallen  Troy.  In  opposition  to  these,  I  after- 
wards gave  our  Celtic  and  Samothean  traditions  and  the  opinions  of 
modern  historians,  examining  how  far  the  latter  appeared  to  be  tenable. 
This  left  the  matter  entirely  in  doubt,  and  the  scales  seemed  about  evenly 
balanced.  To  support  then  the  proposition  with  which  I  started,  that 
the  Britons  were  originally  from  the  east,  in  my  last  paper  I  instituted  a 
comparison  between  the  manners  and  customs  and  names  of  the  gods  of 
Britain  and  Asia  Minor.  That  comparison,  I  trust,  was  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  there  was  a  marked  similarity ;  however, 
they  may  dispute  the  inferences  I  shall  draw  from  it.  Having  shewn 
the  close  resemblance  b%e  to  each  other  in  all  nations  by  the  sacerdotal 
caste,  or  priestly  order  of  the  philosophical  idolaters,  my  next  object  was 
to  shew  their  identity  of  origin.  To  have  done  tliis  fully,  would  have 
occupied  a  much  larger  space  than  T  could  devote  to  it.  But  I  trust, 
however .  compendiously,  it  is  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  present  paper 
that  they  were  of  the  tribe  of  Cush,  and  the  family  of  Ham.  What 
remains  is  to  manifest  that  there  were  sufficient  inducements  for  the 
migration  of  these  Cushites  to  Britain,  and  to  give  sufficient  reasons  for 
supposing  that  such  a  migration  did  take  place  about  the  time  when 
Britain  was  supposed  to  have  been  peopled.  I  nu|^  then  shew  what 
light  these  things  will  throw  upon  our  own  national  Imnals,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  judge  whether  it  is  most  wise  to  receive  or  reject  them. 
These  I  hope  to  do  in  my  next  paper,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  the 
enquiry. 
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IMITATED  FROM  BEIIANGRR. 


''  Shepherd,  they  say  to  thee  are  known  •  \, 

The  mysteries  of  the  sky ;  y/ti 

Upon  each  birth  what  star  has  shone —  '  ^ 
Whose  star  has  shot  from  high." 

<<  Alas !  my  son,  I  cannot  tell 

If  what  Pve  heard  were  true ; 
Yet  those  old  tales  I  know  full  well. 

And  I  will  teU  to  you." 

<<  Look,  look,  a  star  was  shooting  then^ 
Whose  star  is  that,  of  mortal  men  ?" 
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<<  My  son,  'tis  said  a  star  like  this, 

So  swift,  so  bright,  that  flies, 
Tells  when  in  height  of  earthly  bliss 

Some  great  one  sadden  dies." 

^^  Look,  look,  a  star  has  shot  so  white ! 
Whose  star  is  that,  soon  sunk  in  night  ?" 

**  That  loTely  light !  in  maiden  pride 

Borne  to  the  silent  tomb, 
Some  loTer  mourns  his  promised  bride, — 

Some  home  is  wrapt  in  gloom." 

^^  Look,  look,  a  star  has  shot — 'tis  gone ! 
Whose  star  was  tliat  so  briefly  shone  ?" 

'*  That  momentary  flash  so  fair  ? 

A  babe  of  days  is  dead ; 
One  who  was  born  a  kingdom's  heir. 

Crowns  waiting  for  his  head." 

"  Look,  look,  a  star  has  shot — now  tell. — 
It  glared  and  reddened  as  it  fell.'* 

'*  That  red  and  gloomy  ray  from  high  ? 

A  man  of  power,  who  took  no  heed 
In  peace  how  many  hungering  lie, 

In  war  how  many  bleed." 

"  Look,  look,  a  star  has  shot — ^how  bright ! 
Whose  star  is  that  of  radiant  light  ? 

**  My  son,  the  people's  tears  shall  fall 
For  that  good  man,  and  great  as  good. 

What  happy  homes  around  bis  hall, 
In  his  rich  fields  what  gleaners  stood!" 

**  Look,  look,  a  star,  the  largest  yet, 
Shoots,  shoots,  and  now  in  darkness  set." 

* 

'*  A  monarch  fell !  be  warned,  my  son ; 

Seek  not  in  earth's  vain  pomps  to  shine. 
Lest  when  thy  light  of  life  is  done, 

Such  transient  death-quenched  star  be  thine." 


A*  B«  A. 


&tatiiitit*.-»iMtnt 
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Bedrord 

Berks  

Buck'nfcbiim  . 
Cambridge.. . 

Cornwalt  ... 
Cunberland  . 
Derbj  ....... 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

GIoDceiter  . . . 
Hampihire .. . 

HeTeibrd 

Hertford 

HontiDgdon  .. 

Kent    

Lancaitn   . . . 

Lcieeiter 

Lincoln  

MiddlcKX  ... 
Monmouth  , . . 
Norfutk   . 


Nortl 


Nnrtbam'berland  .. 

Notiinaliam   

OiCoid    

RnllHDd 

Shropshire 

Somenet 

StafTord 

Suffolk 

Sussex. '.'.'.!X!... 

Warwick 

Weatmoretftnd 

Wills 

Woreeslet 

York    

Walefi,  N.  and  S.  . 

England  and  Wales  . .  4|[> 


700  STATISTICS. 

The  above  tabular  view  is  drawn  up  principally  IVom  tlie  Supplement  to  dw 
Congretf  at  tonal  Matfazine  for  lb3o,  and  the  corrections  in  the  roliime  fiv  IvSt 
The  congregations' of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  inserted  in  the  table  more  for 
convenience  of  reference,  or  to  see  in  what  counties  tbev  the  most  abound,  than 
from  any  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  calling  them  Dissenters.  They  are  nn! 
opposed  to  an  eoclcsiasticul  esca1)lishment,  or  to  an  alliance  of  Church  and  Sute, 
as  their  own  religion  was  at  one  time  the  established  religiun  of  thecoontiji 
nor  would  they,  we  apprehend,  have  any  objection  to  it  beings  so  asraln. 

The  column  headed  Presbyterian ,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  body  QSuaBj 
called  Unitarian.  The  original  Presbyterians  were  belierers  in  the  Joctriac  of 
the  Trinity;  and  of  the  present  chapels  occupied  by  Unitarians,  }58  arenid 
to  be  of  orthodox  foundation.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  English  approxi- 
mate nearest  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  About  halfofthr 
fifty  congregations  put  down  for  Northumberland,  are  connected  with  the  Kiffc 
of  Scotland,  fifteen  with  the  Associated  Synod,  and  the  rest  are  UnitariaoL 
Only  two  of  the  seventeen  in  the  county  of  Durham  are  (.*onsidered  to  be 
Unitarian. 

The  term  <*  Calvinistie  Methodist,"  includes  three  distinct  c<»nnexions.  Fint: 
the  Tahemacle  ConiU'xiun,  originally  formed  by  the  labours  of  the  Rer.  G. 
Whitfield,  in  Lond(m,  iiri.stol,  &c. :  the  name  of  Tabernacle  havinff  been  given 


Calvinistie  Mcl/ioflistH,  who  arose  about  the  time  that  Methodism  began  in  Edc- 
land,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  zealous  exorlions  of  Howel  Harris,  Esq.  nf 
Trevecca;  but  the  body  was  more  regularly  organized  in  1785,  when  it  vu 
joined  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Charles,  A.H.  of  Bala.  3Iore  than  twenty  years  aeo, 
(according  to  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett)  there  were  in  the  whole  of 'the  Prin- 
cipality about  two  hundred  preachers,  and  upwards  of  30,0(>0  members.  The 
number  since  then  has  considerably  increased,  and  their  chapels  are  said  tt 
more  than  treble  the  number  of  their  churches. 

A  statistical  view  of  those  Methodists  who  hold  the  doctrinal  rien-s  of  tbe 
late  Rev.  John  VVesley,  was  given  in  the  Jtinifdrjf  number;  n(»r  would  it  per- 
haps be  pro])er,  if  such  a  view  had  not  been  given,  to  class  the  Methodists  vitk 
Dissenters ;  though  it  is  common  for  writers  in  favour  of  Dissent,  when  csti- 
mutiug  its  numbers  and  strength,  to  claim  both  the  Methodists  and  Room 
Catholics.  The  WenleyauJi^  wiio  form  tiie  original,  and  by  far  the  largest  bndr 
of  Methoiiists,  totally  disclaim  i)L'ing  opposed  to  Xht  principle  of  an  Establislicj 
Church,  believing  in  both  the  utility  and  necessity  of  one  (see  lf>«/«>yaM  1%. 
for  July,  1K:)1);  and  the  last  prayer  uttered  by  their  founder  was,  for  God  to 
bless  the  Church  and  the  King.  But  Dissenters,  properly  so  called,  of  the 
modern  school,  ure  opposed  to  a  Church  Kstubli:$hment,  <tr  any  alliance  of  tbe 
State  with  the  Church. 

From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  there  are  of  Dissenting  congrcicatlnni 
182*2,  besides  416  ludongiug  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  proper  however  ta 
state  here,  thut  the  number  of  Di.ssenting  Ministers  is  not  equal  to  the  niunbcr 
of  their  eliurehi's,  some  churches  being  vacant,  and  in  other  eases,  two  ormsK 
places  of  w  irship  are  supplied  by  the  same  mini<iter.  Of  the  Baptist  Chairhei^ 
in  1831,  there  were  l.>0  destitute  of  pastors:  and  in  the  same  year  a  list  of  ibe 
names  of  the  Independent  Ministers  was  published,  anioantin^  to  1054^ 
when  there  were  about  I3:)U  e.)n;;regaticms  to  supply.  The  additions  after- 
ward made  to  the  list  of  names,  which  had  bejn  omitted,  still  left  the  number 
of  ministers  near  upon  200  less  than  the  congregations. 

There  are  various  minor  sects  of  Dissenters  which  are  not  included  in  ikr 
tabular  view,  being  so  thinly  scattered,  and  not  publishing  nnv  regular  Btaif< 
ment  of  their  number^.  Amoni;st  these  may  be  mentionel  the  Scotch  R«pti«t5« 
(rlassites,  or  Sandemanians,  New  Testament  Christians,  Sweden horgians,  Tai- 
versalists,  and  Huntingtonians.  The  latter  (from  \\.  Huntington)  are  said  to 
prevail  most  in  the  West  ol*  England,  tlioiigh  some  are  to  be  found  in  Loudon 
fiCieester,  Nottinghuui,  and  u  few  other  large  towns.  The  whole  of  tbeic 
IxKlies  unitedly  may  um(»unt  perhaps  to  .>(i,000.  or  GO,U(iU. 

From  the  m'»st  recent  publisiied  account  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quaker^ 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  their  meeting  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
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419 ;  in  236  of  which,  they  meet  for  worship  twice  on  each  Sahbath-day, 
and  in  141,  only  once  on  that  day.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-eisfht  are  destitate 
of  ministers  or  public  speakers.  The  total  of  such  speakers  in  the  whole  society 
is  233;  and  of  these  152  are  women,  lea?ing  only  81  men.  The  number  of 
Quakers  in  England  is  thought  not  to  exceed  30,000 ;  and  in  Scotland  not  more 
than  300, 

Progress  of  Dissent.  That  there  has  been  during  the  last  half  century 
a  considerable  increase  of  Dissenters  is  unquestionable;  but  whether  Dissent 
has  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the  population  may  be  questioned.  In  the 
six  years  from  1829  to  1836  the  Independents  had  an  increase  of  177  places  of 
worship;  and  the  Baptists  of  155;  but  this  increase,  we  apprehend,  has  been 
principally  in  villages^  and  not  in  large  towns.  The  populous  towrs  of  Leeds 
and  Snemeld  supply  examples  of  the  small  progress  of  Dissent  in  places  where 
population  has  amazingly  increased.  In  the  former  town,  there  has  been  but 
one  additional  minister  among  the  Independents,  and  none  among  the  Baptists 
for  the  last  thirty  years  and  upwards.  Two  or  three  new  chapels  have  been 
built,  but  only  in  lieu  of  the  old  ones.  In  Sheffield,  the  same  denominations, 
during  the  last  five  and  thirty  years,  have  only  had  each  an  additional  chapel 
built;  if  indeed  one  of  them  may  be  so  called,  being  rather  a  commodious  room. 
Nor  has  Dissent  in  Manchester,  perhaps,  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  town. — If  we  go  back  to  the  last  century,  the  state  of  the  three 
denominations  will  stand  as  follows,  as  to  the  number  of  congregations  f 


T«tr. 
1716     ., 

PrMbyteriaiu. 
573     . . . 

lodcpendeDts. 
...     287     .... 

Baptists. 
. .     247     ... 
. . .     391     ... 
..     532     ..., 

• . .       oUO      ... 

...   1202     ... 

ToUl. 
...      1107 

1776     .. 

. . ,     292     . . . , 

...      1118 

1812     .. 

1  •  •  •  «          mFt^^          AAA 

. . •     799     . . . . 

...     1583 

1827     . 

203     . . . 

...   1205     ... 

. . .     2213 

1835     . 

197     ... 

...   1840     .... 

...     3229 

The  number  of  members  belonging  to  Dissenting  Churches,  and  the  attendants 
upon  the  ministry  of  Dissenters,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  A  writer  in  the 
'*  Patriot,''  in  1833,  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  onr  table,  considers  the 
various  bodies  which  he  particularizes,  to  possess  8250  places  of  worship ;  of 
which  number,  however,  he  places  3487  to  the  credit  or  the  Methodists,  and 
405  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  adds, — ^  The  estimated  average  number  of 
attendants  at  each  is  400 ;  making  altogether  3,300,000.  If  we  add  one<third, 
( 1,I(H),000)  for  children,  servants,  invalids,  and  others  who  onlv  occanonally  attend, 
it  will  make  the  total  of  Dissenters  in  England  and  Wales  to  be  4,400,000. 
This  estimate  comes  near  to  the  one  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  consi- 
ders Dissenters  to  form  anM  fnurth  of  tne  population  of  the  country.  But 
deducting  the  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
and  applying  the  same  estimate  of  400  hearers  to  4821  congregations,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  table,  it  will  give  a  result  of  1,928,400,  which,  with  one-third  added 
for  children,  &c.  and  50,0041  for  minor  sects,  will  make  a  total  of  2,621,200. 
This  estimate,  however,  exceeds  the  one  by  Professor  M'CuUoch,  in  his  *'  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  British  Empire,"  who  does  not  consider  Dissenters,  after 
subtracting  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics,  to  amount  at  the  most  to  more 
than  1,200,000.  The  Methodists  are  estimated  at  a  similar  number,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  500,000  or  600,000.  The  Professor  says,  *<  many  of  the 
dissenting  congregations,  are  extremely  limited ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
numerous,  yet,  at  an  average,  they  are  small,  when  compared  with  those  be- 
longing to  Uie  Church."  Taking  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country,  the  writer 
of  the  present  article  is  inclined  to  think  300  as  an  average  fur  each  congrega- 
tion, to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  400. 

Salary  of  Ministers,  support  of  Missions,  Colleges,  hx. — On  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  a  writer  in  the  EeUetie  lUfneWf  for  March,  1837,  observes, 
— <«  The  salaries  of  Dissenting  Ministers  vary  from  £50.  to  £600.  There  is  a 
class,  though  a  comparatively  small  one,  whose  income  does  not  exceed  that  of 

*  This  inereAse  in  the  {daces  in  ttm  ooune  of  eif^t  yetn,  in  in  a  larger  ratio  than  the  increaM  of 
|K>p«datioa :  but  it  is  no  proof  that  the  kiar^rt  upon  the  Dissenting  Ministry  have  inereased  propor- 
tionably,  oonsidering  that  Uh»  generaltv  of  such  |daoe«  are  final/,  being  bualt  in  villages,  and  that  in 
some  laige  towns  i^aees  are  mulUpliea  by  divisi^  in  congngaUous. 
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the  lowest  gprade  of  curates  in  the  Establishment,  that  is,  from  £M.  to  £70.;  i 
far  larger  class  >Yhose  income  varies  from  £70.  to  £100. ;  a  class  larger  still  whim 
income  varies  from  £100.  to  £'200.;  a  considerable  number  who.sc  salarleit  nafe 
from  £300.  to  £400. ;  some  vihose  income  amounts  to   £500.;  and  a  fev  (ve 
admit  tliis  number  to  be  inconsiderable)  whose  income  exceeds  it."    The  sum 
writer,  after  adoptin;^  three  different  modes  of  calculation,  comes  to  the  cobcIb- 
sion,  that  the  average  salary  for  each  minister  of  the  various  denomiofttiou  of 
Dissenters  will  reach  £1:20.     Some  of  their  congregation.s   especially  in  tlie 
Metropolis,  do  nobly.    The  following  is  a  sample  of  tiie  annaa)  efforts  of  oM^f 
them,  whose  average  number  does  not  exceed  450: — for  the  Pastor,  ^£r3H0;  iKi- 
dental  expences  connected  with  the  chapel  .£90. ;  Fund  for  the  Poor  Mcmboi, 
jf80.;  Sick   Society  £20.;    Missions,  £00.;    Sabbath    School^   .£19.111.04.; 
Building  Fund,  ^'61.  lOs.  Od.;  Fund  for  Poor  Ministers,  291.  4s.  6d. ;  Acadciiiici» 
20/. ;  Christian  Instruction  Society,  5/.;  making  a  total  of  7(>5/.  ^.  Go. ;  ftTer^iog 
more  than  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  head,  children  included.     And  this  congicg^ 
tion,  it  is  said,  docs  not  contain  a  single  individual  of  great  wealth  in  it.  SoM 
wealthy  and  benevolent  individuals  in  the  Metropolis  are  in  the  hahit  of  contri- 
buting towards  p(K)r  places  in  the  country,  sums  which  would  considenUj 
exceed  a  guinea  per  day. 

In  common  with  Churchmen,  the  Dissenters  contribute  to  the  Bihle,  Reliaooi 
Tract,  and  other  charitable  si>cieties  of  a  mixed  character.  The  income  of  the 
various  Missionary  societies,  supported  by  Dissenters,  exclosive  of  the  WesleytM, 
amounted  for  the  year  18:34-5,  to  1 13,000 .  During  the  last  year,  the  income  tf 
the  Lowlon  Missionary  Society  alone  amounted  to  <>5,490IL ;  and  the  Baptist  to 
2-2,411/. 

In  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  the  Dissenters  hare  fourteen  or  fifteen  pnhlic  aeMie> 
mics,  in  which  about  2o0  students  arc  educated  for  the  ministry,  at  an  auinl 
expense  of  about  2.>,0(K)/.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  institutions  is  Homertm 
Cullegej  established  in  1730;  and  which  for  many  years  has  had  lor  its  Thrab 
gical  Tutor  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Pyc  Smith.  It  receives  twenty  students.  The  Hi§khm§ 
College^  first  established  in  1778.  is  the  most  extensive  establishment,  as  it  ad- 
mits forty  students,  who  have  for  their  Theological  Tutor  the  Rer.  TH,  Hemkr- 
son.  The  number  of  students  admitted  into  the  other  public  ac:ademics,  tu^ 
from  ten  to  twenty. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  children  in  Sahbath  Schools  miv  uwler 
the  care  of  Dissenters.  The  "  Congregational  Magazine,'*  for  III39,  states  it  tt 
bo  probable  that  the  Tnrious  sections  of  the  dissenting  community  hmre  firt 
thousand  Sabbath  Schools,  and  seven  hundred  thmesand  tekolart.  Admit- 
ting this  statement  to  be  at  the  time  tolerably  correct,  the  nnmbcr  now  cmidWt 
pcrlmps  be  less  tlinn  8(K),000  schcdars;  and  after  deducting  one  half  of  thcoiM 
under  the  instruction  of  the  various  bodies  of  Methodists,  it  will  leave  aboat 
400,000  under  the  superintendence  principally  of  the  three  denominations,  or 
of  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 

S.  W. 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  edited  by  Mr?.  Shelley. 
Tn  fqnr  volumes,  small  8vo.     London:  Moxon,  18^39. 

Shelley  is  one  of  those  poets  who,  however  misunderstood  and  under- 
valued for  a  time,  are  destined  to  work  great  gradual  changes  on  the 
poetic  mind  of  their  age.  Most  young  writers  and  students  of  poetry 
remember  the  time  when  they  have  been  Shelley -viad :  and  though  tluU 
mood  of  a  season  has  passed  away,  it  leaves,  like  all  other  such  moods,  a 
permanent  result,  often  easy  to  be  traced  in  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
author,  and  the  habits  of  thought  and  criticism  of  the  mere  reader.  So 
many  elements,  kindred  or  conflicting,  are  mingled  in  the  formation  of 
our  mental  energies. 

To  do  justice  to  Shelley,  or  to  otur  own  feelings  respecting  him,  would 
require  an  essay  much  exceeding  the  limits  allotted  to  this  department  of 
our  Miscellany,  and  which  we  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  our 
readers.  We  will  therefore  abstain  from  poetical  criticism,  and  con6ne 
ourselves  to  the  merits  of  the  present  edition. 

The  editress  has  had  a  work  to  perfonn,  at  once  difficult,  pleasing, 
and  painful:  and  in  our  judgment,  she  has  done  her  part  well.  To  have 
omitted  the  more  offensive  parts  of  a  juvenile  poem,  written  before  the 
authorVi  opinions  could  have  been  maturely  formed,  and  written  too 
under  a  distorted  state  of  feeling,  was  surely  no  more  than  the  duty  of 
one  so  circumstauced  as  the  editress ;  nor  can  those  who  have  felt  the 
disjointedness  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  of  those  very  passages  with  llie 
beautiful  context,  and  the  unnatural  effort  made  to  introduce  them, 
regret  their  absence.  It  is  so,  that  the  best  and  holiest  symj)alhies  of 
our  nature  flow  forth  most  beauteously  and  freely,  and  in  strains  never  to 
be  forgotten:  while  misanthropy  and  infidelity  come  from  the  poet 
invito,  Minerva,  and  are  blots  upon  his  work  of  art. 

The  particulars  appended  to  the  poems  by  way  of  notes  are  extremely 
interesting,  written  as  they  are  by  the  only  person  whose  authority  is 
unquestionable.  One  sentence  from  the  preface  by  the  editress  may 
serve  to  satisfy  our  readers  on  a  point  which  perhaps  were  not  well 
altogether  omitted  in  our  notice :  *  I  abstain,*  she  writes,  '  from  any 
remark  on  the  occurrences  of  his  private  life ;  except  inasmuch  as  the 
passions  which  they  engendered  inspired  his  poetry.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  relate  the  truth  ;  and  I  should  reject  any  colouring  of  the  truth.* 
We  quote  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  biographical  notices,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  circumstances  attending  Shelley's  melancholy  death  : 

"  The  heat  set  in  in  the  middle  of  June  ;  the  days  became  excessively  hot,  but 
the  sea  breeze  cooled  the  air  at  uoon,  and  extreme  heat  ahvavs  put  bhcllcy  in 
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spirits :  a  long  drought  had  preceded  the  heat,  and  prmyen  ibr  saia  were 
put  up  in  the  churches,  and  processions  of  relics  for  the  same  effect  took  plan 
m  CTery  town.  At  this  time  we  recelTed  letters  annoancing  the  arriTtl  d 
Leigh  Hunt  at  Pisa.  Shelley  was  Tery  eager  to  see  him.  I  was  confined  to 
mv  room  by  severe  illness,  and  could  not  move ;  it  was  agreed  that  Sheilej  aid 
Williams  should  go  to  Leghorn  in  the  hoat.  Strange  that  no  fear  of  danger 
crossed  our  minds !  Living  on  the  sea-shore,  the  ocean  became  as  a  playthiaf : 
as  a  child  may  sport  with  a  lighted  stick,  till  a  spark  Inflames  a  forest  tad 
spreads  destruction  over  all,  so  did  we  fearlessly  and  blindly  tamper  with 
danger,  and  make  a  game  of  the  terrors  of  the  ocean.  Oar  Italian  neighboon 
even  trusted  themselves  as  far  as  Massa  in  the  skiff:  and  the  running  dowa  tkc 
line  of  coast  to  Leghorn,  gave  no  more  notion  of  peril  than  a  fair-weather 
inland  navigation  would  have  done  to  those  who  had  never  seen  the  sea 
Once,  some  months  before,  Trelawny  had  raised  a  warning  roiee  as  to  the 
difference  of  uur  calm  bay,  and  the  open  sea  beyond ;  but  SheDey  and  Ui 
fHend,  with  their  one  sailor  boy,  thought  themselves  a  match  for  the  wUmud 
the  Mediterranean,  in  a  boat  which  they  looked  upon  as  eqaal  to  all  it  wis  psi 
to  do. 

**  On  the  1st  of  July  they  left  us.  If  ever  shadow  of  fotnre  in  dailccaed  tke 
present  hour,  such  was  over  my  mind  when  they  went.  I  did  not  aatieifali 
danger  for  them,  but  a  vague  expectation  of  evil  shook  me  to  agony,  nd  I 
could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  let  them  go.  The  day  was  calm  and  clear,  aid  t 
fine  breeze  rising  at  twelve,  they  weighed  for  Legpom ;  they  made  the  m  ef 
aboat  fifty  miles  in  seven  hours  and  a  half:  the  Bolivar  was  in  port,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  health-office  not  permitting  them  to  so  on  shore  after  soaid, 
they  borrowed  cushions  from  the  larger  vessel,  and  slept  on  board  their 
boat 

"  They  spent  a  week  at  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  The  wknt  of  rain  was  seveielj 
felt  in  toe  country.  The  weather  continued  sultry  and  fine.  T  have  heard  thit 
Shelley  all  this  time  was  in  brilliant  spirits.  Not  long  before,  talking  ef 
presentiment,  he  had  said  the  only  one  toat  he  ever  found  infallible,  was  the 
certain  advent  of  some  evil  fortune  when  he  felt  peculiarly  joyous.  Yet  if  erer 
fate  whispered  of  coming  disaster,  such  inaudible,  but  not  nnfelt,  pmgnoitict 
hovered  around  us.  The  beauty  of  the  place  seemed  unearthly  in  its  ezees: 
the  distance  we  were  at  from  all  signs  of  civilization,  the  sea  at  oar  liMl,  Hi 
murmurs  or  its  roaring  for  ever  in  our  ears, — all  these  things  led  the  wSaA  Is 
brood  over  strange  thoughts,  and,  lifting  it  from  every-day  life,  caused  it  to  he 
familiar  with  the  unreal.  A  sort  of  spell  surrounded  us,  and  each  day,  as  the 
voyagers  did  not  return,  we  grew  restless  and  disquieted,  and  yet,  stfmagc  10 
say,  we  were  not  fearful  of  the  most  apparent  danger. 

**  The  spell  snapped,  it  was  all  over;  an  interval  of  agonizing  doubt— of  dafi 
passed  in  miserable  joorueys  to  gain  tidings,  of  hopes  that  took  flraier  rss^ 
even  as  they  were  more  senseless — were  changed  to  the  certainty  of  the  detA 
that  eclipsed  all  happiness  for  the  survivors  for  evermore. 

**  There  was  something  in  our  fate  peculiarly  harrowing.  The  remaias  of 
those  we  lost  were  cast  on  shore;  but  by  the  qaarantine  laws  of  the  coast,  we 
were  not  permitted  to  have  possession  of  them — the  laws,  with  respect  to  everv- 
thin^  cast  on  land  by  the  sea  being,  that  it  should  be  burnt,  to  prevcat  tie 
possibility  of  any  relic  bringing  the  plague  into  Italy ;  and  no  representation  eoall 
alter  the  law.  At  length,  tbroagh  tbe  kind  and  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr. 
Dawkins,  onr  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Florence,  we  ^ined  permission  torecvvc 
the  ashes  after  the  bodies  were  consumed.  Nothmg  comd  eqaal  the  zeal  ef 
Trelawny  in  carrying  our  wishes  into  effect.  He  was  indefatigable  ia  Ui 
exertions,  and  full  of  forethought  and  sagacity  in  his  arrangements.  It  was  a 
fearful  task :  he  stood  before  us  at  last,  his  hands  scorched  and  blistered  by  Iks 
flames  of  the  funeral  pyre,  and  by  touching  the  burnt  relics  as  he  plaeed  tbiB 
in  the  receptacles  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  and  there,  in  compass  of  tint 
small  case,  was  gathered  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  him  whose  genius  nl 
virtue  were  a  crown  of  glory  to  tbe  world — whose  lore  had  been  the  soaresflf 
happiness,  peace,  and  good — to  be  buried  with  him. 

^*  The  concluding  stanzas  of  the  Adonais  pointed  out  where  the  reowiai 
ought  to  be  deposited:  in  addition  to  which  our  beloved  child  lay  bnried  ia  tks 
cemetery  at  Rome.    Thither  Shelley's  ashes  were  conveyed,  and  they  Mrt 
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beneath  the  masaj  ancient  Trail  of  Rome.    He  seleeted  the  ipot  himself;  there 
it  the 

"Sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy ! — 

And  grev  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeda  like  ilow  fire  upon  a  hoarr  bz»nd ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid,  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
nds  reftige  far  Ids  memory,  doth  stand 
like  fluoe  transformed  to  marUe ;  and  beneath 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitted  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death, 
Wdoomiug  1dm  we  lose  with  searoe  extinguished  breath. 

^  Could  sorrow  for  the  lost,  and  shuddering  anguish  at  the  vacancy  left 
behind)  be  soothed  by  poetic  imaginations,  there  was  something  in  Shelley's 
fate  to  mitigate  pangs,  which  yet,  alas !  could  not  so  be  mitigated ;  for  hanl 
reality  brings  too  miserably  home  to  the  mourner,  all  that  is  lost  of  happiness, 
all  of  lonely  nnsolaced  struggle  that  remains.  Still  though  dreams  and  hues 
of  poetry  cannot  blunt  grief,  it  invests  his  fate  with  a  sublime  fitness,  which 
those  less  nearly  allied  may  regard  with  complacency^.  A  year  before,  he  had 
poured  into  rene  all  such  ideas  about  death  as  give  it  a  glory  of  its  own.  He 
had,  as  it  now  seems,  almost  anticipated  his  own  destiny  -,  and  when  the  mind 
figures  his  skiff  wrapped  from  sight  by  the  thunder-storm,  as  it  was  last  sees 
upon  the  purple  sea ;  and  then,  as  the  cloud  of  the  tempest  passed  away,  no 
sign  remainea  of  where  it  had  been* — who  but  wiU  regard  as  a  prophecy  the 
last  stanza  of  the  *  Adonais  ?' 

*'  The  breath,  whose  mi|^t  I  have  invoked  in  song, 
Descends  on  me  ;  my  spirit*  s  bark  is  driven. 
Far  fh>m  the  shore,  far  ttota  the  trembling  throng, 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given : 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfiiUy.  aftur ; 
Whilst  bumins  thnnu^  the  mmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  uke  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 

*  "Ciqptain  Roberts  watched  the  vessel  with  his  glass  teom  the  top  of  the  lighUioose  of  Leghorn, 
oo  its  homeward  track.  Tbtj  ware  off  Via  Beggio,  at  some  distance  from  shore,  when  a  storm  wm 
driven  oter  the  sea.  It  enveloped  them  and  sevenl  larger  vessels  in  darkness.  When  the  dond 
passed  onward,  Bobats  looked  again,  and  saw  every  other  vessel  sailing  on  the  ocean  except  their 
nttte  aehoonar,  whieh  had  vanished.  From  that  lime  he  eonld  scarcely  doubt  the  Aual  troth ;  fst 
we  iluwiad  that  they  m^^  have  been  driven  towards  Elba,  or  Corsica,  and  so  be  sained.  Tim  obisr 
▼atioD  made  as  to  tne  sM»t  where  the  boat  disappeared,  caused  it  to  be  found,  through  the  axartioiis 
of  Trelawny,  for  that  eflbct.  It  had  gone  down  in  ten  fathom  water;  it  had  not  capsixad.  and, 
eaeept  snch  thin^k  as  had  floated  from  her,  everything  was  found  on  board  exactly  as  it  had  been 
ptaeed  whan  they  sailed.    The  boat  itself  was  nmivursd.    Roberts  poasesssd  himadf  af  bar,  aad 


decked  her,  but  uie  proved  not  sea-wocthy,  and  her  shattered  planks  now  lie  rotting  on  the  shiocaof 
ons  of  the  lonisn  Islands,  on  which  she  was  wrecked." 


Scenes  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Herbert  Byng  Hall,  Esq.  Author 
of  '  Spain  and  the  Seat  of  War  in  Spain,"  &c.  &c.  London :  Saun- 
dere  &  Otley,  8vo.  pp.  292.  1839. 

An  interesting  and  well-written  collection  of  fragmentary  stories — with 
one,  the  Knight  of  the  Festenbeig,  which  may  lay  claim  to  more  com- 
pleteness than  the  rest 

Mr.  Hall  is  apparently  a  novice  in  narrative :  but  his  style  is  easy, 
end  these  prefatory  attempts  will,  we  hope,  by  their  success  induce  him 
to  take  in  hand  some  longer  work.  We  recommend  '  Scenes  at  Home 
and  Abroad '  to  those  who  wish  to  pass  agreeably  an  hour  of  light 
reading. 
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A  Modem  Pyramid :  to  commemorate  a  Sepiua^ni  of  fVortbies.    Bj 

Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Esq.  M.A.  Author  of  Proverbial  Philcwo- 
phy,  &c.     London:  Rickerby,  1  vol.  dvo.  pp.  322. 

This  somewhat  novel  production  contains  brief  notices  of  the  good  and 
great  since  time  has  been,  with  a  sonnet  devoted  to  each.  Through  th* 
whole  breathes  a  poetical  and  philosophical  spirit,  tinged  however  with 
an  unusually  strong  political  bias,  ill  befitting  contemplations  so  higL 
Of  tlie  parts  actually  metrical  we  cannot  speak  in  very  high  praise.  Tbe 
sonnets  are  occasionally  good,  but  too  full  of  allusions  requiring  explana- 
tion, and  afterwards  explained  in  the  prose :  in  violation  of  the  insalated 
and  statuesque  character  of  this  delightful  species  of  poetry.  The  trans- 
lations into  the  original  metres  from  Sappho  and  Pindar  have  two  faults: 
as  English  they  are  too  tame  and  bald,  and  as  metrical  imitations  thej 
are  very  imperfect.  For  instance  the  translation  of  Sappho's  hymn  to 
Aphrodite  in  p.  73,  is  no  more  in  Sapphic  metre  than  it  is  in  beraie. 
When  will  the  English  ear  (the  worst  certainly  in  Europe)  learn  thattk 
Sapphic  metre  is  not  accentuated  as  the  line 

Throu'd  on  the  rainbow,  goddess  Aphrodite, 

or 

Needy  knife-grinder,  wherefore  dost  thou  grind  knives  ? 

but  always  as  in  the  line 

Whom  art  thoa  entrapping  with  soft  persaaaion  ? 

Let  any  scholar  read  the  line 

in  the  two  ways,  and  he  will  at  once  decide  against  the  commonly  received 
notion  of  Sapphic  metre.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  fhi^t  fiwn 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Latins  to  admit  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  syllables  of  the  Hue  in  one  word,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
error  may  have  begun  in  the  Augustan  age,  for  this  very  junctioo  eonflli- 
tutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Greek  line. 

In  one  point  we  readily  concur  witli  our  author  ;  and  although  be  fie- 
qnently  mentions,  he  cannot  have  it  at  heart  more  than  ourselves.  We 
allude  to  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  to  rectify  the  erron  in 
our  English  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  those  errors  are  lev» 
we  are  ready  and  thankful  to  acknowledge ;  but  that  there  are  some  of 
great  importance,  even  so  great  as  to  destroy  to  English  readers  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  every  Greek  Testament  scholar  will  acknowledge.  AxA 
if  so,  why  should  they  not  be  altered  by  authority  ?  We  would  not  flO 
the  length  of  altering  antiquated,  or  even  coarse  expressions :  let  the 
venerable  aspect  of  antiquity,  even  with  its  rust  and  unseemliness,  conti- 
nue to  hang  about  the  thing  of  all  others  which  most  we  honour :  hut  we 
would  say,  let  all  absolute  misapprehensions  and  blunders  of  the  transit' 
tors  be  corrected  fearlessly  and  at  once.     As  a  specimen  of  our  atitbor*s 
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powers  ill  prose  and  verse^  we  select  his  sonnet  and  remarks  on  Isaak 
Walton,  pp.  262-265. 

"  By  ^iltless  guile  the  spotted  trout  to  snare, 

In  idlesse  all  unblamed  to  while  away 

With  contemplation  sweet  the  sunny  day, 
To  stroll  in  morning's  dewy  freshness  where 

The  stream  invited,  and  grey-mantled  sky. 

And  so  with  buoyant  float,  or  mimic  fly, 
To  win  the  sinless  triumphs  of  thine  art, — 

These  were  thy  simple  pastimes,  kind  old  man, 

These  are  thy  fame :  yet  would  I  praise  thee  more 
For  the  rich  treasure  of  a  childlike  heart 

Tliat  lonp  to  compass  all  the  good  it  can. 

Tender  and  self  forgetful,  gushing  o'er 
With  cheerful  thoughts  and  generous  feelings  when 
Lofing  thou  yearnest  on  thy  fellow-men." 

'*  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  account  of  honest  Izaak  as  a  mere  angler.  He  is 
far  higher  to  be  considered  as  a  iisher  of  men.  The  '  quiet  study'  of  his  gentle 
craft  is  but  one  phase  of  a  happy,  contented,  and  contemplative  wind;  and  no 
one  can  read  his  charming  book  on  Angling, — (we  must  waive  those  necessary 
cruelties  common  to  man  as  a  predatory  animal,) — without  being  more  human- 
ized, nav,  more  Christianized  by  the  penisal.  To  the  beautiful  biographies 
written  by  Walton  of  Donne,  Wootton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Sanderson,  the 
same  remark  will  apply  with  double  force ;  for  their  style  is  equally  simple  and 
graphic,  while  the  characters  of  the  subjects  enable  their  author  to  rise  to  high 
and  holy  themes. 

'*  The  witty  sarcasm  of  Johnson  in  his  ill-desenred  definition  of  angling  has 
often  been  repeated,  but  the  libel  should  be  silenced  for  ever,  now  that  the 
sportsman  of  tlie  streams  can  number  among  his  brethren  not  Walton  only,  the 
patriarch  of  amiability,  nor  Cotton  his  right-minded  disciple,  but  also  the 
exemplary  Paley,  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Babington,  and  that  giant  of  science, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy. — 

''*'  Angling  is  an  art  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  one  universally  distributed: 
the  light  and  taper  Ustonson  or  Chevalier,  with  its  almost  invisible  line,  well- 
hcnt  Kirby,  and  other  '  its  assigns,  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive  to  the 
touch,  most  delicate,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit,'  has  its  prototype  in  the  iron- 
wood  paddle,  strip  of  hide,  and  bione  fish-hook  of  the  savage  New-Zealander,  or 
emaciated  dweller  on  the  Columbia. 

**  It  would  appear  as  if  tlie  intellectii  of  fishes  themselves  were  sharpened  by 
approximation  with  civilized  man,  for  assuredly,  in  our  seas,  but  few  of  the 
finny  people  would  be  entrapped  by  such  clumsy  devices.  Walton's  aoict 
shrewdness,  and  Cotton's  expert  activity,  whether  by  float  or  fly,  would  be 
wasted  on  those  dullards  of  the  Oahoorage,  and  the  perch  of  the  Lea,  or  grayling 
of  the  Dove  would  scorn  the  little  skill  of  united  Polynesia. 

''  With  respect  to  the  high  antiquity  of  this  universal  craA,  which  the  genius 
of  the  draper  of  Comhill  has  made  his  airy  mausoleum,  we  read  in  the  book  of 
Job  xli.  1,  of  the  capture  of  the  crocodile  by  angling,  '  Canst  thou  draw  out 
leriatban  with  a  hook,  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thon  lettest  down  ?' 
and  whether  Moses,  or  Ayoub  himself  be  the  author,  the  date  of  that  book 
cannot  be  later  than  that  of  the  Pentateuch ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  ancient,  as  it 
is  the  most  sublime,  of  all  extant  compositions.  In  Isaiah  we  find  similar 
allusions,  although  probably  ch.  xxxvii.  29,  ^  the  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  bridle  in 
thy  lips,'  which  is  capable  in  the  original  of  another  meaning,  has  reference  to 
the  Eastern  mode  of  harnessing  oxen.  In  Matthew,  xvii.  27,  we  find,  *  Cast  a 
hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up :'  Horace  tells  us,  'ocenltum 
decurrit  piscis  ad  hamum ;'  and  we  somewhere  read  of  a  Roman  emperor, — a 
Tiberius,  a  Domitian,  or  a  Heliogabalus, — who,  not  satisfied  with  chance  suc- 
cesses in  his  favourite  sport,  was  accustomed  to  employ  expert  divers  to  carry 
down  aud  fix  on  his  imperial  tackle  the  huge  tunnies  which  he  dchghted  to 
land. 
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<*  But  a  word  of  Walton,  before  we  hare  done.    Theiv  can  bm  no  doaftt  Iki^ 

in  his  way,  he  was  a  literary  genius:  with  few  of  the  mdrantagva  of  edacttki, 
his  works  excite  the  admiration  of  the  learned  :  he  had  the  glory  of  nisiag  kii 
favourite  pastime  almost  into  a  science,  and  has  emhalmed  hia  holiday  aa«a 
ments  in  a  classic.     For  biographical  composition^  Lis  simplicity  was  well 
adapted ;  and  in  the  happy  selection  of  his  sobjecta,  'Walton's  natvral  chtriTf 
had  full  scope  for  unqualified  and  unflattering  praise.     In  his  day^— a  4a§ 
which  but  for  Herbert  must  be  regarded  'a  day  of  small  things/  he  «■ 
accounted  a  very  fair  ]>oet :  and  he  executed  withoat  discredit  some  teitht 
oonmieudatory  pieces.    But  his  highest  eulogy  is  to  be  foond  in  tbs  halitff 
his  mind,  that  cheerfulness  which  can  accompany  nothing  bat  innoeen^  of  tile^ 
and  patient  hope  of  immortality.    It  is  the  fortune  of  Vralton,  as  of  Petnreli 
to  have  become  known  to  posterity  chiefly  for  his  higher  qnaUties  ;  the  Ckna 
tian  and  the  sage  are  forgotten  in  the  angler,  and  the  lorer:  a  caiicatait  ii 
often  more  like  than  a  soberly  intended  portrait:  the  world  in  ceneial  BRfcr 
amusement  to  instruction,  and  in  our  day  especially  a  langhter-loviBg  winMi  ii 
in  fogue ;  philosophy,  with  a  merry  face  instead  of  wrinkles,  no  longer  bciPin^ 
and  laurelled,  and  in  flowing  robes,  is  content  to  cheat  men  into  good  bT  waft- 
ing in  the  garb  of  folly ;  a  pleasant  inventi(«n,  which  may  profit  the  *fr*^^ 
few,  but  full  of  danger  to  the  heedless  many.    There  is  **  a  tune  to  weep^mdia 
time  to  laugh,'  but  the  latter  is  so  much  the  more  delightfol,  that  it  needs  littb 
encouragement.    To  a  good  mind,  the  follies  and  meannesses  of  society  htit 
more  in  them  to  pity  than  to  ridicule.    Although  Hera^tns  and  DemoeritM^ 
as  opposite  extremes,  might  be  equally  in  error,  yet  the  disciple  of  oar  Omt 
Exemplar,  (of  whom  we  read  that  he  wept,  but, — in  the  letter  to  Abgann* 
that  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh,)  will  eschew  indeed  a  cheerless  aseetlctmi,  tat 
for  a  habit,  cannot  do  otherwise  in  sober  wisdom  than  prefer  the  hoose  tf 
mourning  to  the  house  of  feasting.    A  light  heart  has  little  in  common  with  i 
light  head :  the  leer  of  folly  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  chemb  smile  of  iaas- 
cence :  the  glad  face  of  cheerfulness  differs  as  much  firom  the  flanhiwg  eye  tf 
humour  as  steady  sunshine  from  the  sparks  of  a  furnace." 


Widow  Bamahy.    A   Novel.     By  Mrs.  TroUope.     3   vols,     Londtio : 
Bentley.     1839. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  TroUope's  novels.  Although  the  (pro- 
fessed) heroine  of  the  tale  is,  as  too  usual  with  this  writer,  a  compoood 
of  had  qualities  always  exaggerated,  and  never  really  united ;  yet  by 
putting  forward  another  heroine  of  a  very  opposite  character,  she  con- 
trives to  excite  and  maintain  a  healthy  interest,  through  the  numerooi 
Trollapisms  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  prevalent  through  the  volamei. 
We  can  assure  those  of  our  readers  who  in  common  with  ounditi 
may  have  been  shocked  with  the  coarseness  of  feeling  and  hadness  of 
heart  exhibited  in  '  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill*  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  pages  in  the  third  volume,  (and  those  are  merely  rapid  repeti- 
tions) they  will  find  in  this  tale  none  of  the  characteristics  of  that  truly 
disgusting  book. 
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Cranmer*    By  a  Member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club.    3  vols.  8vo.     Lon- 
don: Colburn. 

These  volumes  are  far  beyond  the  ordinary  novels  of  the  day,  in  talent 
and  interest  The  author  (apparently  a  clergyman)  luis  inwoven  with 
the  story  (itself  a  very  complicated,  and  well  managed  one)  many  con- 
versations on  topics  of  general  interest,  which  perhaps  the  mere  story- 
reader  will  omit,  but  which  to  the  man  of  thought  and  society  will  be 
found  full  of  good  sense  and  discernment.  Our  limits  will  only  permit 
lis  to  give  oiur  readers  a  beautiful  morsel  as  a  taste  of  the  style : 

"  There  is  no  affection  which  partakes  so  strongly  of  what  may  be  called  a 
heavenly  temperament,  as  that  between  brother  and  sister.  It  is  mental,  but 
not  insensible  to  bodily  perfection ;  it  is  ethereal,  but  not  divested  of  worldly 
intelligence ;  it  is  pure,  but  an  angcPs  frame  gives  a  crown  to  its  parity.  No 
one  can  think  of  entering  an  everlasting  paradise  of  blessed  spirits,  without 
fieinr  in  a  measure  prepared  to  witness  grace  of  form  accompanying  purity  of 
intellect  Even  in  our  reflections  upon  the  great  primr  mover — the  framer 
and  regulator  of  the  universe — we  cannot  dispossess  ourselves  of  perfection  ^f 
FOKM — perhaps  vast  and  immeasurable — but  still  perfect." 

We  hardly  know  whether  the  opening  announcement  will  enhance  the 

interest  of  the  work. 

*«  To  the  Header. 
'*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  ensuiog  pages  are  a  record  only  of  fictitious 
characters  and  fictitious  events.  Of  the  contents  of  this  worlt,  two-thirds,  at 
least,  speak  the  language  of  Truth  ;  while  ideal  circumstances,  or  collateral 
illustrations,  have  helped,  it  is  hoped,  to  stamp  the  narrative  with  a  more 
interesting  and  impressive  character." 


errata. 

Line  24,  p.  706,  read  thus  ^vrrcX  fu>i  k^o^  itroQ  B^otvof 
Page  706,  line  13,  for  higher  qualities,  read  lighter^  9fc, 
line  3  from  the  bottom,  for  rapid,  read  vapid 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


In  glancing  over  the  various  literary  and  scientific  topics  of  tlie  daj, 
we  cannot  help  heing  struck  with  the  ahuse  poured  by  the  'Timei 
newspaper  on  the  meetings  and  members  of  the  British  AsaodatKML 
It  is  h<ippy  for  themselves^  and  for  science,  that  its  sapporters  can  take 
ground  far  higher,  and  appeal  to  results  far  more  important  than  thae 
(self-entitled)  leaders  of  popular  opinion ;  but  meanwhile  the  ignonat 
declamation  of  the  journal  in  question  may  be  doing  much  mischief  bf 
lessening,  in  the  view  of  many,  the  importance  of  die  Society,  and  the 
VfOlue  of  tlie  objects  for  which  it  assembles.  Eveiy  journal,  of  what- 
ever shade  of  political  opinion,  is  bound  to  protest,  and  vara  iti 
readers,  against  these  manifestos  of  the  enemies  of  science.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  the  proprietors  of  the  *'  Times '  can  lend  their  extensTC 
influence  to  an  object  so  utterly  unworthy  even  of  men  of  education  and 
respectability,  not  to  mention  the  higher  stand  which  many  of  them 
are  entitled  to  take.  The  British  Association  is  in  every  way  deserring 
of  the  support  and  gratitude  of  the  nation  :  never  was  such  a  oombt- 
nation  before  formed,  for  purposes  so  extensively  important ;  or  one  so 
likely  to  effect,  and  having  already  effected,  such  advances  in  eveiy 
branch  of  science. 

Af^rall,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  petty  jealousies  of  joomalists 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  vituperations  :  and  if  so,  who  can  snffici- 
ontly  loathe  the  meanness  of  such  conduct,  or  mark  and  visit  it,  as  &r 
as  himself  is  concerned,  with  sufficient  disapprobation  and  discooiage* 
ment  ? 


NOVEMBKR. 

TiiK  gloomiest  of  the  English  months  has  commenced  his  reign  of  misu 
and  drizzle.  Ennui,  the  evil  genius  of  our  phlegmatic  national  consti- 
tution, rises  like  a  miasma  from  our  marshes, — Englishmen  hang,  drown, 
slioot. — So  says  the  man  of  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  looking  into 
the  dripping  mist,  after  his  long  and  willingly  protracted  breakfast,  tired 
of  his  book,  tired  of  his  fire,  tired  of  his  snug  smooth  cat  rolled  up  on 
his  rug.  But,  where  are  those  famous  treble-soled  boots,  the  result  of 
painful  search  through  many  a  shop,  that  have  been  lying  by  greased 
all  the  summer  ?— aye,  bring  them  us,  and  the  rough  well  seasoned  pOoC 
coat  with  its  square  yard  of  l>ack  and  its  moony  disks  of  button.  Thu 
are  we  doubly  armed,—  now  for  the  fields  and  lanes,   with  or  withoot 
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gun  and  fiiithful  dog,  and  talk  to  us  of  the  gloom  of  November.  Here 
the  mist  dwelb  heavily  on  the  trees  and  hedgerows,  and  their  colours  of 
green,  and  purple  and  gold,  gleam  mysteriously  through  the  thickening 
veil :  there  the  slant  sxm  has  pierced  it,  and  glorious  are  the  glimpses  of 
field  and  wood,  and  distant  farm,  or  flight  of  passage-birds,  steering 
their  way  under  some  half  revealed  cloud.  Here  we  may  discover  for 
the  first  time  this  season  the  long  sharp  footsteps  of  the  snipe :  here 
again  the  covey  springs  rattling  from  our  path,  and  floats  away  over  the 
distant  fences.  Then  take  us  to  our  forest  scenery — Chamwood,  or 
Sherwood, — aye,  set  us  down  in  the  deep  valley  of  Ulverscroft,  or  the 
fantastic  glen  on  the  Newtown  Lindford  side  of  Bradgate.  Look  at 
th^t  ruined  tower — how  its  sombre  majesty  is  set  off*  and  duly  cinctured 
hf  ash,  and  elm,  and  oak,  with  their  glowing  masses  of  colour ;  the  yet 
imscattered  mist  just  £rames  the  picture  for  you — the  bare  hills,  the 
formal  plantations,  the  naked  wheatflelds,  are  all  shut  out,  and  alone  in 
their  beauty, — the  abbey,  and  its  nursling  the  farm,  and  their  old 
ancestral  woods,  lie  there  in  quiet  decay;  the  leaves  ever  and  anon 
flitting  down,  and  the  slow  wending  cattle,  being  the  only  moving 
objects  in  this  vale  of  peace.  Now  to  Bradgate, — did  gilding  ever 
surpass  the  glories  of  the  fern-clothed  hills— yon  oaks  of  a  thousand 
shapes  and  hues — this  fragrance  from  the  decaying  year — this  babbling 
stream  that  collects  the  brooding  mist— yon  old  crumbling  gables  and 
turrets  that  pierce  the  dull  distance, — these  are  your  November  glooms. 
And  look  at  the  deer — not  the  smooth  sleek  gentlemen  of  the  undu- 
lating paddock,  misnamed  a  park—  but  wild  and  bold,  stately,  as  they 
more  among  the  bright  fern,  or  under  the  gnarled  and  ancient  oaks ; 
and  the  twinkle,  twinkle,  of  the  innumerable  rabbits  as  they  hide  tliem- 
selves  on  our  approach.  Now  the  curtain  of  mist  has  been  lifted ;  the 
glorious  sun  is  high — mount  yon  pile  of  grey  rocks — look  roimd  you  on 
wood  and  wold,  on  tower  and  town,  on  many  a  happy  home  with  its 
coloured  fringe  of  timber— on  the  cloudless,  boundless,  and  all-covering 
sky — and  then  tell  us  of  the  glooms  of  November. 
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Die  Jn/tuiams  thierchen,  ait  vMkommeme  Organinun  ;  eim  Blidk  t*  d^  ti^ 
organisch^  Ltben  der  \atur.  Ntbtt  eiturm  AtUu  oo»  64  col.  Kmpfertaftiiif  fesetA- 
net  von  Verfa*$er,  Von  Peojt.  Ehbenbeeo.  Rojal  fotio.  Tcrlag  ? cm  Lad*; 
Voss,  Leipzig.* 

This  work,  which  may  traly  be  looked  upon  as  markiiiff  «n  epoch  in  Natml 
History,  contains  on  133  printed  sheets  the  results  which  the  most  skilfalaaJ 
soccessful  observer  with  the  microscope  has  obtained  daring  mmnj  yean  of 
laborious  and  persevering  research,  in  different  parts  of  the  ^obc.     It* may  be 
said  that  the  microscope  has  become,  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Ehrenberff,  a  meaai 
of  information  not  less  important  than  the  telescope  has  been,  and  still  is  ia 
those  of  the  Herschels.     And  as  Sir  John  Herschel  did  not  restrict  his  ioqoiij 
to  oar  hemisphere,  so  has  Prof.  Ehrenberg  studied  the  minote  onanic  pradac- 
tions  of  nature  in  distant  parts;  in  Africa  and  Arabia  (1830).  andin  the  IMfc 
of  Asfa  (ISiK)))  thus  arriving  at  important  conclusions  as  to  the  sconpraphical 
distribution  of  the  animalcufa.    Any  one,  besides,  who  is  at  all  fiuniuar  with  tht 
discoveries  made  in  this  branch  of  science  during  the  last  twenty  yean,  BBStht 
sufficiently  convinced  that  the  work,  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  not  the  piv- 
duetipn  of  some  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  hot  the  alowly-mataici 
fruit  of  steady  and  deep  inquiry-. — Thus  the  author  has  succeeded  in  rrty¥^'"■t 
two  great  natural  laws,  which  may  have  been  anticipated  by  some,  hot  whicC 
have  never  been  proved  before.     1.  That  the  animal  organizaiion  m  perfetty  m  al 
it$  principal  »%f$tcm»j  to  the  extreme  limit  of  vision  anwitted  by  the  mmai  pwmiffi 
nucro8co]»e$ ;  and,  2.  That  the  microscopic  animaicula  exerciae  a  very  freai  mi 
direct  influence  on  inorganic  nature. 

One  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  first  law  is  the  great  improbalulit]^  of 
these  animaicula^  as  well  as  organic  bodies  in  general,  being  ever  produced  bj 
si>ontaneous  gencratitm. 

In  the  Infusoria  themselves  Prof.  Ehrcnbcrg  has  either  confirmed  or  fint 
established  a  considerable  number  of  very  curious  Qualities  and  relations,  whidi 
are  highly  interesting  in  a  physiological  and  oiner  points  of  view,  the  most 
important  of  which  wc  briefly  enumerate 

1.  Moht  (probably  all)  niicrosropic  animaicula  are  highly  organized  aniraak. 
2.  They  form,  according  to  their  structure,  two  well-denned  cla5ses.  3.  Their 
geographical  distribution  in  four  of  the  parts  of  the  world  follows  the  same  la«s 
as  that  of  other  animals.  •!.  They  cause  extensive  volumes  of  water  lo  ht 
coloured  in  diflerent  ways,  and  occasion  a  peculiar  phosphorescence  of  tbeffa 
by  the  light  they  dcvel<»pe.  o.  They  form  a  peculiar  sort  of  living  earth:  9ai 
as  "ll.tNM)  millions  of  them  are  often  within  the  volume  of  one  cM^tr  tadk,  the 
absolute  number  of  these  animaicula  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
living  creatures  taken  together ;  the  aggreuutc  volume  is  even  likely  to  be  ia 
favour  of  the  animaicula.  i\.  They  possess  the  greatest  power  of  gencratiM 
known  within  the  rani^e  of  ori;unie  nature;  one  individual  being  able  to  prs* 
create*  many  millions  within  a  few  hours'  time  7*  The  afn'ma/rci/a  form  iodf- 
struetible  earths,  atones,  and  roeks,  by  means  of  their  siliceous  tvstie  ;  with  an 
udn>ix.ture  of  lime  or  soda  they  n)ay  serve  to  prepare  glass;  they  may  be  u«d 
frir  mukinir  floatini;  bricks,  which  were  previously  known  lo  the  ancients;  ihej 
serve  us  flints,  as  tripoli.  as  <»ehre,  for  manuring  land,  and  for  eating,  in  tkie 
sha}Hr  of  mountain  meal,  which  fills  the  stomach  with  a  harmless  stay.  TbcT 
nre  KonK-times  injnrious  by  killing  fish  in  ponds,  in  making  clear  water  turlH^ 
and  in  creatin::  nii.isum:  but  that  they  give  rise  to  the  plague,  r A «»lrT«  wmrhms^ 
and  other  pestilential  diseases,  has  never  been  shown  in  a  credible  maaaer. 

*  Tli«*  Tiifii«(>ria  {niicrnsritpio  aiiimacula)  as  })orrrct  OrgauiMiis;  a  glance  into  Uie  drcfvr  •»■ 
liii*  of  Nature.    Willi  an  AtJu*  of  lit  culQOrrd  iilaies  afur  drawijigB  czrcutcil  by  ilw  aailior,  Ju. 
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8.  As  far  as  observation  goes  the  animalcula  never  sleep.  9.  They  exist  as 
Entozoa  in  men  and  animals,  the  Spermatozoa  not  bein^i^  taken  into  considera- 
tion here.  10.  They  themselves  are  infested  with  lice  as  well  as  Entozoa,  and 
cm  the  former  y  again,  other  paraeite»  have  been  observed,  1 1 .  They  are,  in  general, 
aflected  by  external  agents,  mnch  in  the  same  manner  as  the  larger  organic 
beings.  12.  The  microscopic  animalcula  being  extremely  light,  they  are  elevated 
bv  the  weakest  currents,  and  often  carried  into  the  atmosphere.  13.  Those 
observers  who  think  they  have  seen  how  these  minute  creatures  suddenly  spring 
from  inert  matter,  have  altogether  overlooked  their  complicated  structure.  14.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  refer  to  certain  limits  or  organic  laws,  the  wonderfnl 
and  constant  changes  of  form  which  some  of  these  animalcida  present  16, 
That  the  organism  of  these  amimalcula  is  comparatively  powerful,  is  evinced  by 
the  strength  of  their  teeth  and  of  their  apparatus  for  mastication  ;  thej  are  alto 
possessed  of  the  same  mental  faculties  as  other  animals.  16.  The  observation 
of  these  microscopic  beings  has  led  to  a  more  precise  definition  of  what  consti. 
tutes  ^  animal,  as  distinct  from  plants,  in  making  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  systems  of  which  the  latter  are  destitute. — W.  iV. — Weimar, 


ELECTRO  MAONETISM  AS   A  MOTIVE    POWER. 

Dr.  Jacobi,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Faraday,  thus  alludes  to  this  subject : — **  In  the 
application  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  movement  of  machines,  the  most  im- 
portant  obstacle  always  has  been  the  embarrassment  and  difficult  manipulation 
of  the  battery.  This  obstacle  exists  no  longer.  During  the  past  autumn,  and 
at  a  season  already  too  advanced,  I  made,  as  you  may  perhaps  have  learned  by 
the  gazettes,  the  first  experiments  in  navigation  on  the  Neva,  with  a  ten-oared 
shalK>p  furnished  with  paddle-wheels,  which  were  put  into  motion  by  an 
electro-magnetic  machine.  Although  we  journeyed  during  entire  days,  and 
usually  wiw  10  or  12  persons  on  board,  I  was  not  well  satisfied  with  this  first 
trial,  lor  there  were  so  many  faults  of  construction  and  want  of  insulation  in 
the  machines  and  battery,  which  could  not  be  repaired  on  the  spot,  that  I  was 
terribly  annoyed.  All  these  repairs  and  important  changes  being  accomplished, 
the  experiments  will  shortly  be  recommenced.  The  experience  of  the  past  year, 
combined  with  the  recent  improvements  of  the  battery,  give  as  the  result,  that 
to  produce  the  force  of  one  horse  (steam-engine  estimation)  it  will  require  a 
battery  of  20  square  feet  of  platina  distributed  in  a  convenient  manner,  but  / 
hope  that  fW>m  8  to  10  square  feet  will  produce  the  effect.  If  heaven  preserves 
my  health,  which  is  a  little  affected  by  continual  labours,  I  hope  that  within 
a  year  of  this  time,  I  shall  have  equipped  an  electro- magnetic  vessel  of  from  40 
to  50  horse  power,*' 

HEIGHT   OB    THE    AURORA   B0RCAL1S. 

It  appears  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Farquharsoir, 
that  the  height  of  the  point  to  which  the  streamers  seemed  to  converge,  and 
which  is  termed  the  centre  of  the  corona,  was  by  geometrical  measurement  of 
one  aurora,  ^93  feet  above  the  level  of  the  manse  at  Alford,  whiie  the  lower 
edge  of  the  same  aurora  was  only  2481  feet  above  that  level  The  tops  of  the 
Corean  hills  which  were  immediately  under  the  aurora,  are  1000  feet  higher  than 
the  manse,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  arch  was  only  1500  feet  above  thoie 
hiUs. 

ANALYSIS   OF   HAILSTONES. 

M.  Girardin,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Arago,  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis,  which 
he  has  made,  of  hailstones,  collected  in  the  month  of  February  last.  It  appears, 
from  this  paper,  that  hailstones  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  organized  and 
azotized  matter,  and  a  sensible  quantity  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  ex- 
periments of  chemists  have  before  proved  that  rain  water,  in  falling  through  the 
atmosphere,  carries  with  it  in  solution  to  the  earth,  ammoniacal  Baits,  calca- 
reous salts,  and  a  flocky  matter,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  dele- 
terious principles  which  are  designated  by  the  term  ruit  ruata.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, no  one  nas  stated  the  existence  of  this  organic  matter  in  hailstonee. 
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CHEMICAL  POWERS  OF   UOBT. 

M.  Edmond  Becqaerel  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Academic  des  Scmboi 
some  important  investigations  on  the  chemical  powers  of  solar  light,  which  wiH 
probably  lead  to  new  and  valuable  results.    It  has  been  long  known  that  lifk 
has  the  power  of  variously  affecting  certain  chemical  crompoiuids ;   sometiBM 
causing  combination  between  two  elements,  and  in  other  cases  effecting  titt 
decomposition  of  compound  substances ;  and  it  is  found  that  when  a  pencil  sf 
light  is  decomposed  by  passing  through  a  prism  of  glass,  tliose  rays  which 
possess  this  power  are  differently  refracted  from  the  coloured  rays,  and  heaee 
the  existence  of  peculiar  rays,  to  which  the  name  of  Chemical  rays  is  gives,  hH 
been  dednced.    The  chief  difficulty  in  experiments  on  these  rays  has  beeot  thi 
slow  nature  of  the  actions  caused,  and  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  them.   JL 
Becquerel  has  overcome  these  sources  of  uncertainty,  and  is  enabled  to  study  tht 
chemical  powers  of  light  with  ease,  and  measure  the  effects  produced,  wilk 
considerable  accuracy.    The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  very  simple.    Tws 
liquids  of  different  densities,  but  both  conductors  of  Electricitv,  andofsach 
nature  as  to  act  chemically  upou  each  other  when  exposed  to  tlie  inflocoee  «l 
solar  light,  are  selected ;  and  a  portion  of  both  is  put  into  a  cylindricai  tcsmI 
blackened  on  the  exterior.    A  plate  of  platinum  is  placed  in  the  denser  of  tht 
two  fluids,  and  another  similar  plate  is  also  immersed  in  the  lighter  liqaid; 
these  plates  being  then  connected  by  means  of  platinum  wires  with  the  m 
terminations  of  a  very  delicate  galvanometer,  the  apparatus  is  complete.  If  wha 
thus  arranged  a  ray  of  light  is  suffered  to  pass  through  the  mass  of  floid,  it 
causes  chemical  action  to  take  place  at  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  tvs 
liquids,  and  a  current  of  electricity  which  this  sets  in  circulation  is  immediafirij 
rendered  evident  by  the  galvanometer.    As  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  gaivta- 
ometer  indicates  the  power  of  the  electric  current,  and  as  that  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  chemical  action  which  originates  it,  it  is  evident  that  tUi 
arrangement  gives  an  accurate  measure  of  the  power  of  chemical  rays  of  light, 
at  different  times,  from  different  sources  and  under  various  circumstances.    M. 
Becquerel  details  some  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  these  chemical  lan, 
which  is  intercepted  when  a  ray  of  light  is  made  to  pass  through  sczecas'sf 
different  substances,  such  as  rock  crystal,  mica,  and  variously  coloured  glatfcs; 
and  states  that  he  is  still  engaged  in  experimenting  on  the  subject. 


POROSITY  OF  COTTON. 

Fill  a  common  glass  tumbler,  or  other  vessel,  completely  with  some  ■piritwif 
liqnor,  so  that  a  few  drops  more  would  cause  it  to  overflow.  This  done^  ysa 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  introducing  into  the  tumbler,  so  filled,  «  mkuU  f 
of  raw  eoiton,    *    *    Spirits  answer  better  than  water,  for  tiying  the 

ment,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  tliey  are  absorbed  by  the  cottoo,    i 

theories  were  started  by  penM>ns  who  tried  the  experiment;    such  as,  tiiat 
filaments  of  cotton  occupied  the  vacancies  between  the  globules  of  water; 
that  by  its  capillary  action  the  cotton  subdivided  the  globules,  and  nansod  i  * 

to  occupy  a  less  space,  &c.;  to  me,  however,  it  appears  to  be  accounted  lor  ^ 

satisfactorily,  by  supposing  the  fluid  to  insinuate  itself  between  the  fiiamealssC 
cotton,  and  thus  permit  the  latter  to  occupy  bo  more  space  than  is  da*  l»  Ihdr 
actual  solidity. 


VANILLA. 


The  vanilla  has  been  flowering  in  the  hot-houses  belonging  to  the  Univcnity 
of  Litge,  and  where  twelve  months  are  required  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturitr. 
In  one  of  the  nlauts  the  under  part  of  the  stem  is  quite  dead,  and  the  rest  tt 
entirely  nourished  by  Hvc  or  six  aerial  roots,  descending  into  the  groand  aodhv 
numerous  radical  tendrils  hanging  in  the  air.  ' 
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EFFECTS  OF   MUBHmOOMS  ON   THE    AIR. 

According  to  Dr.  Manet  mushrooms  produce  very  different  effects  upon  atmos. 
pheric  air,  f^om  those  occasioned  by  green  plants  under  the  same  circumstances ; 
the  air  is  promptly  vitiated,  both  by  absorbing  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid  at 
the  expense  of  the  vegetable  carbon,  or  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  imme- 
diately formed ;  the  effects  appear  to  be  the  same  both  day  and  night.  If  fresh 
mushrooms  be  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  a  large  proportion 
of  it  disappears  in  a  few  hours.  One  portion  combines  witli  the  carbon  of  the 
vegetable  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  another  is  fixed  in  the  plant,  and  is  re- 
placed by  azotic  gas  disengaged  from  the  mushrooms.  When  fresh  mushrooms 
are  placed  for  some  hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  azotic  gas,  they  produce  but  lit- 
tle effect  upon  it.  A  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  in  some 
cases  a  little  azote  is  absorbed. 


NEW   METAL. 

Mr.  Kersten,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  College  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  has 
lately  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Berzelius,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  Prof. 
Mosander  of  Stockholm  has  discovered,  in  the  ore  called  cerite,  a  new  metal,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Lantanum,  Its  colour  is  grey,  and  it  appears 
to  be  soft  and  ductile.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  oxide  of  Cerium  which  Prof. 
Kersten  has  lately  found  in  Monazitc,  a  new  mineral  from  the  Ural  mountains, 
which  was  determined  by  Breithaupt,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Kersten  to  Berzelins  for 
further  analysis.  Prof.  Kersten  has  since  discovered  the  same  new  metal  in  an 
ore  from  Sweden,  called  Godolinite.  This  fifty-fifth  elementary  body  has  there- 
fore been  found  alfeadv  in  minerals  coming  from  very  distant  localities,  and  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  north  of  Europe  has  come  in  for  so  large  a 
share  in  furnishing  the  simple  bodies  of  modern  chemistry. 


Meteorological  Report,  from  Sept.  216t  to  Oct.  21st,  18i)9. 

The  weather  has  been  finer  during  the  past  month  than  during  any  part  of  the 

{>revious  summer,  but  still  the  quantity  of  rain  has  been  great,  and  there  has 
>een  no  continuance  of  fair  weather.  I'he  barometer  has  ranged  but  little,  and 
there  has  consequently  been  no  inclination  to  a  stormy  character, — on  the  con- 
trary, the  atmosphere  has  many  times  been  perfectly  calm,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  has  scarcely  ever  exceeded  a  moderate  breeze.  On  the  22nd  there 
was  a  heavy  shower  with  distant  thunder.  The  30th  Sept  and  1st  Oct.  were 
very  fine,  but  on  the  2nd  about  noon,  heavy  rain  set  In,  which  lasted  six  hours. 
On  the  3rd,  at  night,  it  began  to  rain  hard  again  with  an  easterly  wind,  and  it 
continued  with  little  intermission  till  the  evening  of  the  4th.  After  this  there 
were  four  fair  days,  but  the  9th  and  10th  were  again  for  the  most  part  rainy. 
On  the  1 1th  there  was  greatly  the  appearance  of  thunder,  though  the  da^  was 
on  the  whole  fine,  but  at  night  some  faint  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen  in  the 
south  and  south-west  Slight  falls  of  rain  prevailed  occasionally  to  the  end  of 
the  period.  The  temperature  has  been  moderate  and  unvarying,  eicept  that 
there  was  a  sharp  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  thermometer  stanoing  at 
29*,  and  the  rime  remaining  in  sha^  places  till  near  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  calm  weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  month,  proves  how 
false  is  the  notion  of  strong  winds  prevailing  about  the  equinoxes.  If  that  were 
the  case  at  all,  the  probability  of  this  occurrence  would  be  increased  whenever 
the  lunar  perigee  coincided  with  the  conjunction  or  opposition,  and  this  coinci* 
dence  took  place  on  the  equinoctial  day.  Sept  23d,  and  will  again  take  place 
on  the  22nd  of  October.  The  former  period  passed  over  very  quietly,  so  far  at 
the  wind  was  concerned,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  report,  the  baro- 
meter is  rather  high,  and  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  nproar  in  the 
elements  arising  to  accompany  that  which  is  at  hand. 
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THE    DOOMED    ONE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  YOUATT. 

"  She  died,  mad  as  the  wind«-— mad  as  the  sea 
VThich  rages  for  the  beauty  of  the  moon. 
Mad  as  tlie  Poet  Is  whose  fancies  flee 
Up  to  the  Stan  to  claim  some  )x)uiidless  boon !" 

BABur  Cornwall. 

I  KNOW  notbing  of  my  parents,  they  died  when  I  was  very  young, 
and  the  guardians  under  whose  authority  I  was  left,  exercised  it  so 
mildly  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  restraint  was.  The  uncontrolled 
master  of  myself  and  my  fortune,  I  plunged  at  once  into  folly  and 
dissipation,  and  revelled  in  it  until  its  liollowness  disgusted  me.  I  felt 
even  then  that  I  was  fonned  for  higher  and  nobler  things,  and  tliat  if  I 
grovelled  on  the  earth  for  a  time  it  was  only  to  come  forth  at  length 
warned — convinced — and  purified.  It  is  well  to  listen  to  the  experience 
of  others,  but  it  is  better  to  learn  experience  one*s  self:  the  one  may  be 
despised  or  forgotten,  but  the  other  never.  With  a  heart  thus  prema- 
turely impressed  with  the  nothingness  of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure, 
I  quitted  my  native  land,  resolved  to  devote  several  years  to  foreign 
travel.  I  visited  every  place  famous  in  history  or  romance, — I  mused 
amidst  spots  which  the  genius  of  Tasso  and  Byron  has  hallowed  for 
ever;  and  my  mind,  debased  and  weakened  by  society,  recovered  its 
original  tone  and  feeling  in  the  holiness  and  solitude  of  nature. 

Perhaps  I  might  never  have  again  visited  England,  where  I  was  bound 
by  no  tie  of  home  or  kindred,  had  not  an  affectionate  letter  from  Sir 
Herbert  Molyneux,  one  of  my  guardians,  recalled  me.  Some  of  my 
earliest  and  happiest  years  had  been  spent  beneath  his  rout^  and  all  the 
family  looked  upon  me  as  a  beloved  brother.  He  told  me  in  las  letter 
that  his  only  son  was  about  to  be  married,  and  should  feel  his  hu])pincss 
Y  4 
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incomplete  if  I  was  not  present  at  the  ceremony.  It  was  soothing  to  WB 
to  reflect  that  it  was  yet  in  my  power  to  contribate  happiness,  and  I 
wrote  no  answer,  but  began  immediate  preparations  for  my  depsrtiiw, 
choosing  rather  to  surprise  them  by  my  unexpected  presence.  But  the 
ship  in  which  I  took  my  passage  was  detained  several  weeks  by  contmr 
winds,  and  driven  at  length  considerably  out  of  its  proper  track,  so  tbit 
I  lost  all  hope  of  arriving  in  time,  and  almost  regretted  not  hafiag 
written  to  apprise  them  of  my  intentions. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening  when  I  reached  W  ,  the 

country  where  my  guardian  resided,  and  long  before  I  came  within  s^ 
of  the  house,  continual  bursts  of  music  and  langhter  fell  pleasantly  ca 
my  ear,  the  whole  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  holiday  keeping.  I 
passed  numerous  groups  of  villagers  dancing  nnder  the  trees  to  tki 
melody  of  some  wandering  minstrel ;  and  as  I  approached  the  hooat, 
lights  were  streaming  from  the  windows,  and  a  little  gpronp  stood  gathered 
together  on  the  balcony,  enjoying  the  cool  fragi*ance  of  the  evening  air. 
I  was  too  late ;  they  were  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  Eustace  Molyneox, 
who  had  already  departed  with  his  young  bride. 

Sir  Herbert  received  me  with  the  affection  of  a  parent,  and  r^i^tted 
that  he  had  not  previously  known  of  my  coming,  as  he  was  sure  EustMe 
would  willingly  have  postponed  the  ceremony  until  my  arrival. 

"  Well,*'  said  I,  "it  is  all  my  own  fault,  and  cannot  now  be  helped. 
I  will  make  a  little  alteration  in  my  dress  and  return  and  join  in  your 
festivities." 

I  was  tlien  at  that  happy  period  of  existence  when  the  idea  of  a  bal 
has  sufficient  charms  to  banish  any  previous  fatigue.  On  entering  the 
room  Sir  Herbert  introduced  me  to  his  daughters,  who  greeted  me  witk 
sisterly  kindness :  Clara  and  Grace  were  both  pleasant  and  agreeable 
girls ;  but  Fanny,  the  youngest,  was  decidedly  the  beauty  of  the  ikniilj. 
Though  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  there  was  a  shade  of  thought  upoB 
her  fair  face,  and  depth  and  tenderness  in  her  full  eyes  that  went  direcdj 
to  the  heart.  I  talked  with  Clara  over  past  times  and  old  friends  irotil 
her  partner  summoned  her  away  and  left  me  to  my  own  meditations,  ki 
I  am  one  of  those  beings  who  can  meditate  even  in  a  hall-room.  Mj 
glance  rested  on  the  bright  face  of  Fanny  Mol3meux,  and  I  fancied  to 
myself  the  future  career  of  one  so  lovely  when  years  should  have  cast 
their  shadow  on  her  heart  and  life,  the  sound  of  her  voice  aroused  me 
from  my  contemplations. 

**  If  you  are  weary,  Mabel,  we  will  retire  ?" 

"  No,  no,  dearest,  it  is  so  seldom  that  you  are  permitted  to  join  in 
such  scenes,  that  I  would  not  shorten  the  pleasure  which  they  seem  \» 
afford  you  by  a  single  moment.  Go  and  dance  again,  I  shall  do  reij 
well." 

Fanny  glided  away,  and  I  looked  on  her  companion  with  a  sodden 
start  of  admiration ;  she  was  tall  and  exquisitely  graceful  in  every  more* 
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mentj  and  wore  a  plain  white  robe  that,  unrelieved  by  any  ornament, 
contrasted  strangely  by  its  simplicity  with  the  gay  dresses  around.  A 
profusion  of  raven  hair  fell  in  beautiful  negligence  over  her  face  and 
neck,  and  a  wreath  of  crimson  flowers  encircled  her  high  and  noble  brow. 
But  it  was  the  supernatural  brilliancy  of  her  eyes  that  principally  riveted 
my  attention,  there  was  an  expression  in  them  that  I  had  never  witnessed 
before.     God  grant  I  never  may  again  ! 

Those  of  the  company  who  had  not  joined  the  dance,  were  gathered 
together  in  merry  groups,  or  here  and  there  two  lovers  sat  apart  from  the 
rest  holding  a  whispered  communion  with  each  other ;  but  she  was  alone 
and  unsought.  I  pointed  her  out  to  my  guardian  and  asked  who  she 
was,  and  if  she  was  engaged,  for  I  thought  perhaps  in  the  absence  of 
her  beloved  one  she  might  wish  for  no  other  society  than  her  own 
thoughts. 

"  It  is  my  niece,  Mabel  Djmevor,  she  is  not  engaged,  poor  girl,  nor 
ever  will  be ;  who  would  dare  to  love  her  ?" 

"  What  has  she  done  ?"  I  eagerly  inquired. 

"  Done — nothing.  I  believe  her  to  be  as  pure  and  good  as  she  looks, 
but  the  doom  is  on  her ! " 

Great  as  my  curiosity  was,  I  could  not  interrupt  the  silence  that  fol- 
lowed this  last  speech.  Sir  Herbert  did  not  himself  recur  to  the  subject; 
but  on  my  asking  for  an  introduction  led  me  immediately  to  where  she 
sat.  She  bowed  gracefully,  and  made  room  for  me  on  the  couch  by  her 
side  ;  but  my  thoughts  yet  dwelling  on  those  mysterious  words,  rendered 
me  but  a  dull  companion. 

"  My  uncle  tells  me  you  have  just  returned  from  Italy,"  said  Miss 
Dynevor,  "  I  spent  several  years  there  when  a  child,  and  the  memory  of 
its  blue  sunny  skies  is  haunting  me  yet.     Do  you  like  it  P" 

"  So  well  that  I  could  wish  to  remain  there  for  ever,  but  not  alone ; 
solitude  would  make  paradise  itself  a  wilderness." 

*'  And  yet,"  replied  my  companion  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice, 
"  our  happiness  centres  not  in  crowds,  but  is  concentrated  in  a  few.** 

"  We  may,"  said  I,  *'  go  even  further  than  that,  and  exclaim  with  the 
poet: — 

'  Oh  that  the  de«ert  were  mj  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fiur  spirit  for  my  mioister, 
That  I  ought  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And  hating  no  one,  lore  hat  only  her ! ' " 

"  I  will  answer  you  in  something  more  modem,  and  I  fear  more  like 
reality,"  replied  Miss  Dynevor  with  a  sad  smile : — 

"  I  dreamt  thus  at  the  flowers,  the  moon, 
This  fairy  isle  for  thee  and  me, 
And  then  I  thought  how  very  soon. 
How  very  tired  we  should  be ! " 

"  Do  you  believe  this  ?"  I  eagerly  inquired. 

She  lifted  up  her  brilliant  eyes  to  mine,  they  were  swimming  in  tears. 
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'<  If  I  went  from  what  tbe  world  is  constantly  evidencing,  I  should  aj 
yes ;  but  my  own  heart  whisjiers  another  tale,  it  has  not  grown  eoU 
and  dead  yet«  though  they  think  so." 

"  Who  thinks  so  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Every  one ;  1  am  obliged  to  conceal  all  the  deep  passionate  emocioH 
of  my  soul — to  appear  cold  and  calm^  or  they  would  send  me  away  (am 
them.     Oh  I  cannot — dare  not  tell  you  where,  it  is  too  horrible !  *' 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  beckoning  Fanny  towards  her,  rose  up  with 
a  sweet  smile  and  wished  me  good  night,  leaving  me  awed,  smprised,  aid 
&scinated. 

The  next  morning  we  all  met  under  less  restraint^  and  I  found  it  m 
expected  that  I  should  make  one  of  the  &mily  for  some  time  at  loMt,  aod 
I  willingly  agreed  to  the  proposal.     Mabel  did  not  appear  until  breakte 
was  over,  apologizing  by  ])leading  the  fatigue  of  last  night.     AH  her 
cousins  seemed  very  fond  of  her,  and  Fanny  in  particular,  who  looked  wf 
to  her  as  the  model  by  which  to  form  her  own  character  and  manncib 
Surely,  I  thought,  such  a  creature  as  this  cannot  have  known  sin ;  in^ 
yet  she  talked  of  their  sending  her  away.     If,  however,  such  was  tlie 
case,  would  Sir  Herbert  permit  her  to  be  the  companion  of  his  daogb- 
ters  P    Besides,  had  he  not  said  that  she  was  innocent  and  unh^y* 
The  sound  of  her  voice  aroused  me  from  these  thoughts. 

"  I  am  glad  you  arc  going  to  stay  with  us,  Mr.  Ferguson,"  she  said, 
"  for  now  that  Eustace  is  gone  I  shall  have  no  one  to  walk  with." 

**  Well,'*  replied  I,  delighted  with  her  frankness,  •'  if  your  cousins  are 
as  willing  to  receive  me  in  the  place  of  their  lost  brother,  be  it  so." 

Miss  Mulyneux  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  them. 

"  And  may  not  I  be  your  sister  too  ?"  said  Mabel,  sorrowfully.  "  Ok 
how  [  wish  that  I  had  a  brother  to  love  and  protect  me.  Nay,  do  not 
look  so  rei)roachfully,  dear  Grace,  I  know  that  I  am  wTong — that  I  hifc 
said  what  I  ought  not.  Rather  ought  I  to  kneel  morning  and  night  in 
thankfulness  to  God  that  I  am  indeed  the  last  of  my  race  !  " 

Grace  spoke  low  and  soothingly  to  her,  but  to  mo  this  scene  was  a 
mystery. 

Several  months  elapsed  and  I  continued  a  guest  at  Sir  Herbert's.  I 
had  lost  my  thirst  for  change,  and  felt  at  times  almost  content  to  abide 
there  for  ever,  so  that  I  might  remain  with  Mabel  Dynevor,  who  had  be- 
come dearer  to  me  than  existence ;  but  I  carefully  concealed  my  pasBios 
even  from  the  object  of  it, — I  felt  as  if  a  word  from  me  would  hieak  the 
si)ell  for  ever.  I  had  a  foreboding  of  the  hopelessness  of  my  attachment, 
which  only  served  to  make  me  cling  to  it  with  more  intense  derotednes. 

Mabel  was  an  extpiisite  performer  on  the  harp,  and  was  teaching  it  to 
Fanny.  I  used  always  to  be  present  during  the  hours  devoted  to  these 
instructions,  and  loved  to  gaze  on  that  noble  and  graceful  form  » siie 
bent  over  her  beautiful  pupil.  When  it  was  concluded,  she  would,  in 
return  for  my  exemplary  patience  as  she  called  it,  sing  uie  all  my 
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favourite  songs.  She  had  a  sweet  voice ;  but  I  noticed  that  she  never 
sung  u  song  tlirough,  but  passed  insensibly  into  something  else^  or  war* 
bled  snatches  of  airs  from  different  operas^  blending  them  all  into  one 
melody.  Still  it  was  beautiful  to  hear  her,  and  principally  from  this 
very  circumstance.  When  I  mentioned  it  to  her  she  would  reply,  that 
the  words  would  keep  ringing  in  her  ears  and  she  could  not  help  singing 
them. 

Often  of  an  evening  we  stole  away  from  the  family  circle  to  wander 
together  over  the  spacious  grounds  that  surrounded  Sir  Herbert's  estate. 
At  such  times  the  holy  stillness  of  the  hour,  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
stars,  the  whole  poetry  of  nature,  afforded  sufficient  themes  for  conversa- 
tion and  delight ;  or  occasionally  we  wandered  on  together  in  silent  and 
wordless  communion  with  our  own  spirits.  One  eventful  night,  I  spoke 
of  the  strange  influence  of  the  starry  and  far  o£f  heavens  upon  the  heart 
of  man. 

"  Plato,"  said  Mabel,  *'  accounted  for  it  by  believing  our  souls  to  be 
of  the  same  essence ;  but  they  seem  to  me  a  visible  link,  connecting  the 
mortal  world  with  immortality,  and  my  spirits  are  calmed  and  lifted  as 
it  were  heaven-ward  while  I  gaze  on  them." 

*'  I  have  felt  this  myself.  Oh  how  often,  Mabel,  has  their  pure  silent 
loveliness  rebuked  and  soothed  a  heart  weary  and  disgusted  almost  with 
life  itself.  The  moon  is  said  likewise  to  possess  a  strange  power  over 
insanity." 

"  In  what  way  P"  asked  my  companion  eagerly,  while  a  cold  shudder 
shook  her  whole  frame. 

''  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  it  must  always  be  according  to  pre-dispoedng 
causes  or  associations.  But  I  should  think  there  are  few  of  us  to  whom 
the  idea  of  a  moonlight  night  does  not  recal  some  pleasant  remem* 
brances." 

She  did  not  reply,  and  looking  into  her  face  I  saw  that  she  was  weeping, 

"  Mabel,"  said  I  impatiently,  "  must  I  never  know  or  be  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  your  sorrows  ?  " 

**  Never,"  she  solemnly  replied,  as  you  value  the  little  happiness  I  am 
yet  capable  of  enjoying." 

''  Mabel,  dearest  I "  said  I,  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  my  feelings* 
''  heaven  is  my  witness  how  careful  I  would  be  of  your  happiness  if  you 
would  but  tmst  it  into  my  keeping,  if  you  would  suflfer  me  to  devote  my 
future  life  to  its  study." 

She  interrupted  me  by  a  wild  scream,  and  sank  famting  on  a  seat.  I 
flung  myself  at  her  feet  and  clasped  her  burning  hands  in  mine.  My 
long  smothered  aflections  had  at  length  found  vent ;  and  I  poured  them 
outbefore  her  with  the  depth  and  passion  of  a  flrst  love.  She  heard  me 
without  speaking,  but  her  low  broken  sobs  were  unceasing,  and  seemed  to 
choke  the  very  power  of  utterance.  At  length  she  found  words,  but  they 
came  slowly  and  unconnectedly. 
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**  Merdful  God  rapport  me !  I  have  foreseen  all  diis— I  hare  inaki 
it — I  have  prayed  upon  my  bended  knees  that  it  might  never  eome  li 
pass.     Lord  sustain  me !    Suffer  not  this  blow  to  destroy  me  utterly !  * 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  her  low  continued  wailing  was  the  only  womd 
that  broke  the  fearful  stillness  of  the  hour. 

**  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?"  I  said  at  l^wigtlp  "  |t  dttD 
decide  every  thing,  and  I  will  then  trouble  you  no  more." 

She  fixed  her  flashing  eyes  on  me  as  if  waiting  for  me  to  oootinoe. 

"  Is  your  heart  already  engaged  ?  have  I  bec»i  only  mocking  myself 
with  the  hope  that  I  possessed  that  love  which  was  another  a,  periiapa  evei 
before  you  saw  me  P  " 

"  No,  no !  '*  said  Mabel,  springing  up  and  flinging  heraelf  upon  mf 
neck,  "  I  have  never  loved  until  now  !" 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers  with  passionate  fondness. 

"  What  is  there  on  earth  that  shall  part  us  now,  my  own  Mabel»  after 
this  sweet  confession,  only  tell  me  what  you  fear  and  I  will  reason  awty 
every  doubt" 

She  retreated  from  me,  and  again  averted  her  beautiful  fiioe. 

'*  Graham,  the  task  you  would  impose  upon  me  is  a  dreadful  one.  I 
am  not  equal  to  it.  I  know  not  how  I  have  borne  so  much.  But  go  it 
my  uncle  and  tell  him  every  thing  that  has  passed  between  us,  and  thit 
it  is  my  request  he  should  make  you  acquainted  with  those  circumstuiceB 
which  present  an  eternal  barrier  to  your,  to  our  wishes — and  now  we  pnt 
for  ever — God  be  with  us  both." 

She  rushed  past  me  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  and  disiqipeaied.  I 
found  on  my  return  to  the  house  that  Sir  Herbert  had  retired  imwell,  and 
could  not  be  disturbed.  Mabel  did  not  appear  at  supper,  and  I  soogfat 
my  sleepless  couch  with  a  weary  and  aching  heart,  longing,  yet  fearing, 
to  know  all  tliat  to-morrow's  interview  would  disclose* 

The  following  morning  1  entered  my  guardian  s  study  at  an  early  hour, 
but  he  was  already  there  employed  in  instructing  his  youngest  daughter, 
who  sat  on  a  low  stool  at  his  feet,  her  book  resting  on  his  knees,  and  her 
beautiful  face  bent  eagerly  up  to  his.  Sir  Herbert  was  startled  at  Hm 
paleness  and  disorder  of  my  countenance,  and  motioning  me  to  be  seated, 
told  Fanny  that  her  lessons  were  over  for  that  morning.  The  gentle  gid 
stole  a  compassionate  glance  at  me  through  her  long  fringed  lids,  anl 
gathering  her  books  together  glided  from  the  room. 

I  now  briefly  and  rapidly  recapitulated  the  past,  and  Mabel's  injunction 
that  he  should  disclose  the  mystery  that  clouded  her  young  life. 

''  Why  did  I  suffer  it  to  come  to  this  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir  Herbert,  nxNt 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.    "  I  alone  am  to  blame,  I  should  have  infomidl 
you  of  everything  on  your  first  arrival,  but  I  put  it  off  from  day  to  day 
because  I  grieved  to  deprive  my  poor  child  of  the  friend  that  I  saw  she 
had  obtained." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  regret  any  thing  now.'*  I  impatiently  interrupted. 
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''  The  past  cannot  be  recalled,  only  keep  me  no  longer  in  suspence ;  un- 
ravel this  dreadful  mystery.  I'ell  me  what  earthly  power  is  to  hinder  the 
union  of  hearts  so  passionately  attached  P  " 

"No  earthly  power,  Graham  Ferguson,  but  the  inscrutable  hand  of 
doom.     Mabel  Dynevor  is  mad" 

His  words  fell  on  my  ears  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  yet  even  then  I  felt 
their  fearful  truth,  and  her  unconnected  and  wandering  language,  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  which  had  passed  at  the  time  unheeded,  the  frenzied 
light  of  those  wild  lustrous  eyes,  all  rushed  over  my  recollection,  and 
confirmed  his  statement.  Even  now  I  cannot  remember  what  passed  after 
this.  I  only  know  that  I  was  wretched,  and  that  Sir  Herbert  sought  in 
vain  to  console  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  mad  myself.  A  raging  fever 
confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  days,  during  which  I  had  but  a  slight 
and  confused  perception  of  what  was  passing  around  me.  On  the  third 
evening  after  the  attack,  as  I  lay  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
I  fancied  that  the  curtains  of  my  bed  moved,  a  moment  after  they  were 
drawn  aside,  and  the  pale  sad  face  of  Mabel  Dynevor  appeared,  she  bent 
over  me  in  silence.  I  felt  her  breath  upon  my  brow — her  burning  kiss 
upon  my  lips ;  she  lingered  a  moment  with  her  white  hands  clasped  as  if 
in  prayer,  and  then  glided  away  with  noiseless  steps.  I  dashed  aside  the 
curtains — I  was  alone.  My  guardian  entered  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
and  sitting  down  by  the  bedside  congratulated  me  on  appearing  so  much 
better,  but  I  scarcely  heard  him. 

"  She  has  been  here  ! "  said  I  wildly. 

"Who?" 

"  Mabel,  my  Mabel ! " 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear  Graham,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  faintly  smiling. 
"  You  have  suffered  your  imagination  to  dwell  upon  her  image  until  it 
has  created  it." 

"  May  be  so,  but  you  promised  to  tell  me  her  history  when  I  was  better, 
let  me  hear  it  now." 

My  kind  guardian  complied  directly  with  my  wishes,  he  saw  that  at 
present  it  was  better  to  soothe  than  to  reason  with  me. 

"  Basil  Dynevor  was  at  the  period  I  am  speaking  of,  young,  handsome, 
and  heir  to  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  England,  which  he  had  been 
declared  incapable  of  managing,  and  Doctor  Moltano  resided  with  him  in 
the  nominal  capacity  of  tutor,  but  in  reality  as  his  medical  attendant  and 
keeper.  He  possessed  a  powerful  influence  over  the  weak  mind  of  his 
charge,  who  quailed  in  his  wildest  moments  before  a  glance  from  thoee 
stem  eyes.  Yet  Moltano  was  neither  harsh  nor  severe,  and  his  benevolence 
and  kindness  of  manner  rendered  him  as  much  beloved  and  respected  as 
his  wild  and  wayward  pupil  was  feared  and  hated.  To  such  a  mind  as 
Basil  Dynevor  s,  haughty,  and  independent,  even  in  its  almost  total 
wreck,  the  strict  watch  that  was  kept  over  his  every  action  became  almost 
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insupportable,  and  he  at  length  (bond  means  Co  escape  finmi  die  vigikaa 

of  the  Doctor  and  quit  the  castle.     He  came  to  W ,  tmd  in  tkc 

quiet  neighbourhood  remained  undiscovered,  although  the  strictest  seuck 
was  made  for  him.  It  was  here  that  he  first  became  aoqnainted  with  nj 
poor  sister.  Helen  was  gentle,  affectianate,  and  confiding,  and  Bad 
Dynevor,  with  the  cunning  so  peculiar  to  madmen,  contrived  so  eflectnaHjr 
to  conceal  every  symptom  of  his  malady,  that  he  was  every  where  admittei 
into  the  first  society.  His  manners  were  insinuating  and  agreeaUe,  in 
much  so  for  my  poor  Helen  ;  he  had  singled  her  ont  A>r  his  victim  firaa 
the  first,  and  she  fell  unresistingly  into  the  snare.  My  parents  kaev 
nothing  of  him  but  that  he  was  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  rathci 
encouraged  than  otherwise  his  frequent  visits  to  the  house. 

"  I  was  abroad  when  all  this  happened,  and  the  first  knowlec^  of  it 
was  conveyed  to  me  in  a  letter  from  my  mother,  informing  me  of  the 
conquest  Helen  had  made,  and  that  her  marriage  would  shortiv  tde 
place.  They  would  have  postponed  it  until  my  arrival,  but  Mr.  Dynefor 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his  estates,  as  he  was  afraid  things  were  sol 
going  on  right  there.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  set  out 
for  England,  and  travelling  day  and  night  reached  home  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  distraction ;  but  I  was  too  late,  they  were  already  married,  and 
gone  down  to  his  native  place.  It  was  useless  to  alarm  my  parents  by 
disclosing  to  them  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaited  their  beloved  chiU, 
and  concealing  my  agitation  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  merely  exchanged  a 
hurried  greeting  with  them  and  proceeded  on  to  Dynevor  castle.  Basil 
received  me  with  chilling  coldness,  and  Helen  pale  and  trembling  flung 
herself  into  my  arms  and  clung  to  me  as  if  for  protection.  I  ofllered  to 
take  her  home  again,  but  with  all  a  woman's  tenderness  and  devotion,  she 
refused  to  be  separated  from  him  she  had  once  loved.  My  presence  vas 
evidently  unwished  for,  and  Mr.  Dynevor  attempted  not  to  conceal  the 
furious  and  extraordinary  hatred  he  had  conceived  against  me,  but  erinced 
it  by  a  thousand  acts  of  violence  and  malevolence.  Moltano  alone,  in 
this  terrible  crisis,  stood  my  friend  :  he  advised  my  going,  but  promised 
faithfully  and  solemnly  to  be  both  father  and  brother  to  my  deluded 
Helen,  whose  dreadful  fate  he  sincerely  commiserated.  After  my  depar- 
ture I  often  heard  from  my  sister,  but  her  letter  never  breathed  a  woid  of 
complaint,  although  from  tlie  Doctor's  account  she  must  have  suiTered 
much.  She  spoke  little  of  her  husband,  but  dwelt  on  the  bcanty  and 
playfulness  of  their  only  child  with  all  a  mother's  fondness ;  it  seemed  the 
sole  link  that  bound  her  weary  spirit  to  earth.  Gradually  however  it  was 
observed,  that  the  infant  smiled  often  nnd  causelessly,  and  as  she  grew 
older  would  prattle  unconsciously  of  things  and  events  which  could  onlv 
have  taken  place  in  her  wandering  imagination  ;  for  hours  together  she 
would  indulge  in  long  fits  of  passionate  weeping,  which  were  followed  bv 
mirth  as  strange  and  uncontrolable ;  until  at  length  the  dreadful  tradi 
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burst  on  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  mother — her  child-^her  only  one !— - 
her  idolized  child — was  a  maniac  !  Graham,  this  child  was  your 
Maheir 

I  groaned  bitterly,  but  made  no  answer,  and  he  continued. 

''  Helen  did  not  long  survive  this  discovery,  and  the  poor  motherless 
girl  shed  burning  tears  over  the  grave  of  her  whose  gentle  and  affectionate 
caresses  had  so  often  soothed  the  wildness  of  her  thoughts.  Djmevor 
uttered  no  lament  for  his  victim,  he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  rejoice 
that  her  pale  sorrowful  and  meekly  upbraiding  face  would  never  meet  his 
eyes  again.  Mabel  he  had  always  loved,  as  much  as  his  nature  was 
capable  of  loving  any  thing,  and  he  cheerfully  agreed  to  IVIoltano*s  plans 
for  a  removal  to  Italy,  where  she  might  recover  her  health,  and  be  able 
to  complete  her  education  under  the  best  masters  that  the  Continent 
afforded.  After  their  departure  I  lost  sight  of  Mabel  for  several  years ; 
at  length  Mr.  Dynevor  died,  and  Moltano  wrote  to  ask  if  I  should  object 
to  receive  her  into  my  family,  as  he  thought  it  would  tend  more  to  the 
tranquillization  of  her  spirits  than  a  prolonged  residence  in  Italy. 

**  Gladly  did  I  make  immediate  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
child  of  my  beloved  Helen,  who  in  a  few  months  was  as  dear  to  me  as 
one  of  my  own  girls. 

*'  Moltano  desired  that  we  should  leave  her  the  uncontroled  mistress 
of  her  own  actions ;  never,  if  possible,  refer  in  any  way  to  the  past,  or 
expose  her  to  circumstances  of  an  exciting  nature;  promising,  if  any 
of  those  violent  symptoms  which  characterized  the  latter  years  of  her 
father  s  life  should  appear,  to  return  instantly  and  resume  his  charge  ;  bcit 
thank  God  they  never  have.  Her  residence  with  us  has  hitherto  been 
one  of  unbroken  happiness — until " 

He  paused,  and  I  hastily  filled  up  the  unfinished  sentence. 

"  Until  I  came  to  wreck  both  peace  and  reason — to  open  to  her  glimpses 
of  a  new  and  beautiful  existence,  from  which  a  dark  and  inscnitable 
destiny  has  shut  her  out  for  ever.  But  why  is  this  ?  because  hitherto  all 
have  shrank  back  with  craven  fear  from  a  task  the  reward  of  which  is  so 
rich.     It  is  reserved  for  me  to  show  her  how  men  can  love." 

"  You  rave  now,  my  dear  Ferguson,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  "  but  perhaps  I 
was  wrong  to  tell  you  this  fearful  tale  while  you  were  yet  so  weak.  Try 
now  and  compose  yourself,  I  will  visit  you  again  in  the  evening." 

A  few  days  after  this  when  I  was  suflSciently  recovered  to  join  the 
family  below,  my  guardian  informed  me,  that  sorry  as  he  should  be  to 
part  with  me  he  believed  it  would  be  best  that  I  should  return  to  town 
for  some  time,  until  Mabel  and  myself  should  have  forgotten  what  had 
passed. 

I  flung  myself  at  his  feet  and  assured  him  that  would  never  be,  and 
that  I  was  willing  to  marry  her  doomed  as  she  was.  But  he  sternly 
interrupted  me. 

•*  Listen  to  me,  Graham  Ferguson,"  he  said.  "  Dearly  as  I  love  the 
z  4 
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child  of  my  poor  Helen,  I  cannot  as  your  friend — as  your  guardian — 
permit  the  sacrifice  which  you  offer.  A  brighter — a  higher  destinj  awaits 
you.    But  for  her — insanity  and  oblivion  1" 

And  telling  me  that  he  had  ordered  my  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  he  quitted  me  abruptly. 

By  his  command  Mabel  did  not  again  appear.  Clara  and  Griace  were 
reserved  and  melancholy,  and  Fanny's  eyes  looked  red  and  swollen  with 
crying.  She  approached  me  cautiously  as  I  was  sitUng  after  sapper 
i^art  by  the  open  window,  and  said  in  a  whisper : — 

*'  You  will  not  go  away  without  visiting  some  of  your  old  haunts  P  ** 

"  Which  of  them  ?  "  I  eagerly  inquired. 

"  The  grove  looks  beautiful  at  sunrise,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  meaning 
smile,  and  immediately  on  the  approach  of  her  sisters  changed  the  con- 
versation by  speaking  of  my  intended  journey. 

But  her  words  dwelt  on  my  mind,  and  the  following  morning  I  was 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  assignation  I  believed  myself  to  have  received. 

The  grove  in  the  stillness  of  that  early  hour  was  calm  and  silent»  as 
though  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  light  of  the  glorious  noon  would 
never  fall  upon  it  again.  For  a  moment  I  almost  feared  that  I  had 
attached  undue  importance  to  Fanny's  words,  but  my  doubts  were  not  of 
long  duration.  The  boughs  were  soon  after  dashed  aside  and  Mabel 
Dynevor  stood  before  me.  I  flung  my  arms  around  her  and  she  rested 
her  head  on  my  shoulder  and  wept. 

"  You  have  been  ill,  Graham  ^ "  she  said  at  length,  looking  tenderiy 
into  my  face,  and  parting  the  hair  from  my  brow  with  her  white  fingeis. 
"  You  have  been  ill — ^you  have  sorrowed  for  me." 

"  Would  that  I  had  died  for  thee !"  I  passionately  interrupted* 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  lived  for  me,  if  it  might  be." 

'*  Mabel,  it  shall  be.  Are  we  not  both  free  agents  ?  unfettered  by  the 
tie  of  parent  or  kindred,  and  at  liberty  to  devote  a  whole  life  to  each 
other  ?" 

She  sobbed  convulsively,  but  a  moment  afterwards  said  with  a  sad  smile; 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  me  P  They  have  told  you  that 
I  am  mad — have  they  not  P  But  you  are  right,  Graham,  to  trust  to  me. 
I  love  you  too  well  to  work  you  harm,  to  consent  even  to  my  own  hap- 
piness founded  as  it  must  be  on  the  wreck  of  yours." 

I  interrupted,  and  strove  to  soothe  and  reason  with  her,  but  in  vain. 

"  My  mother  loved  my  father  when  she  married  him,"  said  Mabels 
bitterly,  "  and  yet  all  her  life  after  she  hated  him — no,  she  did  not  hate, 
I  am  wrong,  she  was  too  gentle  for  that,  but  she  grieved  and  died.  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  should  ever  cease  to  love  me." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  arguments  I  used,  the  protestations  I 
made,  but  simply  confess  that  they  were  successful,  and  Mabel  finally 
consented  to  be  at  the  house  of  a  friend  which  lay  about  three  miles  ficom 
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her  uncle's,  and  wait  there  until  I  called  for  her.     There  was  but  little 
time  left  for  preparation,  and  we  parted  quickly  but  in  hope. 

I  believe  Sir  Herbert  was  surprised  at  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
I  spoke  of  my  intended  journey,  but  he  never  once  suspected  the  cause. 
Fauny  came  to  bid  me  farewell  immediately  after  breakfast,  saying  that 
she  should  not  see  me  again  as  she  was  going  out.  And  after  lingering 
with  her  sisters  until  a  late  hour  in  order  to  afford  them  more  time,  I 

flung  myself  into  my  travelling  carriage  and  bid  adieu  to  W .     Mabel 

was  waiting  for  me  at  the  appointed  place,  accompanied  by  her  devoted 

cousin.     Lady  M had  been  surprised  by  receiving  so  early  a  visit 

from  her  young  friends,  but  she  suspected  nothing,  and  I  bore  away  my 
bride  in  triumph.  Fanny  stood  on  the  hall  steps,  smiling  and  waving 
her  hands  until  we  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned  to  intercede  for 
our  pardon.  Hitherto  I  have  dwelt  much  in  detail,  but  I  shall  now  pass 
more  hastily  towards  the  sequel  of  my  nan'ative.  VVe  were  married 
and  Sir  Herbert,  vexed  as  he  was  at  the  step  we  had  taken,  loved  us  both 
too  well  to  refuse  us  his  forgiveness.  In  the  constant  and  daily 
intercourse  of  domestic  life,  the  wandering  intellects  of  my  poor  Mabel 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  but  it  invariably  shewed  itself  in  her 
redoubled  fondness.  She  would  weep  if  I  quitted  her,  contriving  to 
detain  me  by  her  side  by  a  thousand  playful  and  endearing  fascinations, 
talking  in  a  wild  and  random  manner,  or  singing  me  snatches  of  all  the 
songs  I  most  loved,  pausing  continually  to  look  into  my  face  with  her 
sad  smile,  and  ask  if  she  tired  me. 

We  had  but  one  child,  it  was  sickly  and  unhealthy  from  its  birth,  and 
we  watched  it  fade  and  waste  away  day  by  day.  Mabel  glided  about 
her  dying  babe  with  a  white  cheek  and  tearless  eye,  holding  the  cup  to 
its  parched  and  feverish  lips,  supporting  its  drooping  head  upon  her 
bosom,  and  wiping  the  chill  damps  of  death  from  the  wan  brow  of  the 
little  sufferer.  At  length  the  faint  pulsation  of  its  heart  totidly  ceased, 
the  eyelids  quivered,  and  then  stiffened  into  a  wild  and  terrible  rigidity, 
giving  faint  glimpses  between  their  long  fringe  of  those  cold  blue  glassy 
eyes.  I  saw  that  the  lingering  spirit  of  my  child  was  freed  from  its 
mortal  bondage  and  at  rest.  But  even  in  that  fearful  moment  I  thought 
most  of  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  Mabel,  when  she  should  discover 
her  loss.  She  had  dropped  asleep  in  her  midnight  watch,  and  now  lay 
resting  on  the  pillow  by  the  side  of  her  dead  child.  Presently  she 
awoke,  and  turning  softly,  pressed  her  lips  to  the  cold  cheek  of  the  corpse ; 
its  icy  touch  thrilled  to  her  heart,  and  springing  up  she  gazed  into  its 
livid  face  with  an  eager  and  piercing  gaze,  and  then  sinking  on  her  kuee 
exclaimed  in  a  hoarse  and  broken  voice  : 

•*  Merciful  God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  the  prayer  which 
rose  up  unto  thy  throne  morning  and  evening,  the  iucense  of  a  crushed 
and  broken  spirit,  thou  hast  not  despised  but  taken  my  darling  hoy  from 
his  heritage  of  woe  to  be  one  of  thy  angels  iu  heaven.*' 
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She  bowed  her  head  and  wept,  but  her  grief  was  soothing. 

From  that  period  her  health  gradually  decliued.  She  often  expressed 
a  wish  that  Fanny  might  be  pennilted  to  come  and  see  her;  but  Sir 
Herbert  always  objected  to  it,  he  feared  the  effect  of  such  a  visit  on  the 
youthful  and  sensitive  mind  of  his  child,  for  the  insanity  of  my  poor 
Mabel  began  to  shew  itself  more  in  her  manners  and  conversation.  She 
was  in  general  reserved  and  melancholy,  but  at  times  the  natoial 
buoyancy  of  her  spirit  flashed  forth  into  brilliant  gaiety,  and  her  wild 
musical  laugh  seemed  the  very  soul  of  gladness ;  but  these  feelings  came 
only  at  intervals,  like  the  sunlight  upon  a  thunder-cloud. 

One  evening  we  sat  silent  and  alone  by  the  fireside,  whose  fitful  rays 
but  dimly  illuminated  the  spacious  apartment,  leaving  that  half  obscurity, 
that  darkness  visible  which  is  the  creation  of  all  that  is  undefined  and 
terrible.  Neither  of  us  had  spoken  for  several  moments,  and  1  at  letsl 
felt  unwilling  to  break  the  spell  of  the  hour  by  a  word.  Mabel  had 
gradually  moved  closer  to  me  and  placed  both  her  hands  in  mine,  but 
her  pale  lip  uttered  no  sound,  and  her  gaze  remained  ri vetted  on  the 
flames  which  danced  and  wreathed  before  her  in  every  variety  of  shape, 
when  the  door  was  flung  suddenly  open  and  Faimy  Molyneux  ru&hed 
into  our  arms. 

"Oh,  Mabel  dear!*'  she  said,  "how  ungi'ateful — how  changed  yon 
must  have  thought  me,  never  once  to  come  or  send  to  you  in  all  your 
illness  and  afflictions ;  but  they  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  everything,  and 
it  was  only  by  chance  that  your  last  letter  met  my  eye.  Knowing, 
therefore,  that  my  father  would  continue  to  refuse  me  his  consent,  I  did 
not  wait  to  ask  it,  but  set  off  immediately  for  your  house.*' 

Mabel  folded  her  to  her  bosom  and  wept  over  her  like  a  child. 

"  Thank  God  Fanny  that  you  are  come ! "  she  said  in  a  low  trembling 
voice.     "  For  I  could  not  have  died  haj)py  without  seeing  you.** 

"  But  it  is  to  nurse  you  into  health  again  that  I  have  come,"  repliad 
the  affectionate  girl,  and  as  she  lifted  up  her  bright  face  it  seemed  to  me 
like  the  countenance  of  an  angel. 

There  is  much  that  a  man,  however  he  may  love  (and  few  I  b^eve 
have  loved  more  devotedly  than  myself)  cannot  effect.     Many  nameless 
and  trifling  attentions,  but  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  earthly 
comfort  and  happiness,  which  is  the  i)eculiar  province  of  woman.     All 
this  Fanny  took  upon  herself.     She  was  the  nurse — the  friend — the  cmi- 
soler.     Ever  gliding  about  with  her  noiseless  step  and  glad  smile,  like  the 
minister  of  peace  and  hope.    Timid  and  gentle  as  she  had  always  appeared, 
Fanny  now  shewed  that  she  could  be  both  firm  and  resolute,  when  she 
considered  herself  to  be  perfonning  a  duty,  by  resistitig  the  entreaties  and 
even  the  commands  of  her  father  to  return  home.     And  when  I  saw  the 
blessing  that  she  was  to  Mabel  I  could  not  but  encourage  her  in  her  dis- 
obedience. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival,   I  found  them  silting  together  iu  the 
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music-room.     Famiy  had  been  singing,  but  had  approached  the  window 
to  look  at  a  favourite  bird  of  my  wife's. 

"See  how  unhappy  my  poor  Bijou  seems,  Graham,"  said  Mabel 
looking  up  as  I  entered,  "  and  now  he  pecks  at  the  golden  wires  of  his 
cage,  as  if  he  sighed,  even  in  the  midst  of  splendour,  for  the  firee  air  of 
heaven.     Shall  we  let  it  fly  ?" 

"  As  you  please,"  said  I,  "  but  it  must  in  that  case  inevitably  perish. 
You  have  cherished  it  too  fondly  and  carefully  for  it  to  be  now  capable  of 
shifting  for  itself." 

Sne  did  not  appear  to  hear  what  I  said,  but  opening  the  cage  door 
clapped  her  hands  joyously  as  the  little  captive  flew  away,  and  then 
approaching  me  and  looking  wildly  into  my  face,  she  said : — 

"  Graham,  in  like  manner  is  the  body  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul ; 
who  shall  possess  moral  courage  suflicient  to  free  it  from  its  bounds  ? 
Do  not  speak— do  not  answer  me.  I  know  that  you  would  call  such  an 
act  a  crime,  but  it  seemeth  not  so  to  me." 

"  Mabel,"  I  replied  solemnly,  "  we  must  all  bide  our  time.  The  issues 
of  life  and  death  are  in  the  hand  of  God  alone." 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  a  little  while  afterwards  said — 

*'  Graham,  day  and  night  that  sentence  of  Pythagoras  is  continually 
before  my  eyes,  where  he  says,  '  Whatever  we  see  when  awake  is  death, 
and  when  asleep  a  dream.*  There  is  a  fearful  truth  in  it :  the  taint  of 
corruption  and  decay  is  clinging  to  the  fairest  of  earth's  things,  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  ours  even  for  a  day.  The  beautiful  visions 
that  bless  our  slumber  vanish  away  in  the  morning  light,  leaving  but 
a  clouded  remembrance  on  the  mind  that  such  things  have  been.  Existence 
itself  is  but  a  shadow  that  passeth  away." 

"  Rather,"  inteiTupted  Fanny,  "  call  it  a  gleam  of  sunlight,  rising  in 
the  morning  in  all  its  beauty  and  freshness,  setting  at  times  in  tears,  but 
oftener  going  down  in  joy  and  glory — still  clinging  to  and  lingering  on 
earth  even  amidst  the  darkness  of  night  and  death." 

"My  poor  Fanny,"  said  Mabel,  sadly.  '*  But  you  are  young,  and 
these  are  the  fallacies  of  hope  and  youth.  Ye  shall  yet  learn  when  that 
season  of  trust  and  innocence  is  over,  how  vain  and  baseless  a  thing 
Is  human  happiness.  But  I  will  tell  you  now,"  she  continued,  wildly 
flinging  her  arms  about  the  trembling  girl,  "  I  will  tell  you  now  my 
creed — my  belief.  There  is  a  far  off*  country  of  the  soul,  where  it  is  for 
ever  longing  to  soar  and  be  at  rest — to  shake  ofl*the  world's  chain — to 
essay  its  immateriality — to  break  from  its  dark  prison  house — from  its 
impure  dwelling  place — into  regions  of  purity  and  everlasting  light. 
But  the  iron  yoke  is  wound  about  it  too  firmly — it  cannot  free  itself — it 
must  be  freed  through  the  agency  of  the  body !" 

"  Mabel  I  dear,  dear  Mabel !"  inlemii)ted  Fanny,  clinging  to  her  and 
burying  her  pale  face  in  her  bosom.  **  If  you  talk  in  this  wild  manner 
you  will  frighten  me  from   you  aguui.     See,  your   bird   has  relumed 
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of  his  own  accord  into  bonds  tliat  the  love  and  fondness  of  so  kind  a 
mistress  have  rendered  a  delight." 

Mabel  bent  over  and  kissed  her  in  silence,  and  the  conyersatioQ 
dropped. 

The  following  morning  Fanny  entered  my  room  with  a  trembling  step. 
**  For  God's  sake,  Fanny,  what  has  happened  ?"  I  eagerly  inquired. 

She  attempted  to  speak,  but  her  low  broken  whispers  were  inaadible. 
I  could  only  catch  the  name  of  Mabel ;  and  with  a  thousand  wild  antici- 
pations of  evil  was  rushing  from  the  room,  when  Fanny  placed  herself 
before  me  and  extended  her  arms  to  prevent  my  departure.  * 

**  Stay,"  she  said  in  a  feeble  voice.  **  Bear  with  me  but  a  moment 
longer  and  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you  all. 

I  took  the  half  Minting  girl  in  my  arms  and  laid  her  on  a  couch,  but 
the  shock  she  had  received  seemed  to  have  completely  unnerved  and 
bewildered  her;  she  could  only  repeat  my  name  and  weep.  Leaving 
her,  therefore,  to  the  care  of  her  maid,  I  sought  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
agitation.  The  servants,  pale  and  affrighted,  shrank  from  me  as  if  afraid 
that  I  should  question  them,  and  I  reached  my  wife's  apartment 
unresisted.  No  friendly  voice  prepared  me  for  the  sight  which  there  met 
my  glance,  and  the  blow  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  fearful.  She  was  lying 
on  the  bed,  stiff  and  motionless,  her  white  garments  wet  and  stained ; 
rich  masses  of  damp  and  matted  curls  hung  over  her  faded  brow,  and 
those  dark  and  beautiful  eyes  seemed  even  in  death  to  meet  and  speak 
to  mine.  It  was  said  that  she  had  fallen  by  accident  into  the  lake  ;  but 
the  remembrance  of  our  conversation  the  day  before  was  too  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  to  suffer  it  to  admit  of  a  belief  that  would  have 
been  so  consolatory  to  me.  Sir  Herbert  arrived  that  day  and  bore  home 
his  heart-stricken  child.  You  will  ask  how  I  bore  all  this  P  I  know  not 
even  now  ;  a  supernatural  power  seemed  given  me.  I  conducted  every 
preparation  for  die  fimeral,  and  laid  her  head  in  the  grave  who  had  loved 
me  so  long  and  well,  through  all  her  madness  and  involuntary  guilt 
The  rest  of  my  life  became  as  a  dream,  but  it  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  hand  that  afflicteth  me  is  merciful  even  in  its  severity ;  it  will  not 
heap  upon  me  more  than  I  can  bear,  nor  that  for  long.  I  feel  the 
gradual  wasting  and  sinking  of  my  mortal  frame;  I  am  permitted 
glimpses  of  heaven  as  I  walk  on  earth;  I  hear  the  glad  invitation, 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
you  rest" 
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Now  the  heaTeni  hare  lost  their  blae. 
And  the  brightness  banting  through 
Now  the  earth  has  lost  its  bloom 
In  the  ever-hanging  gloom ; 
Now  the  foliage,  tempest-strewn. 
Wildly  through  the  woods  is  blown  ; 
And  the  riTers  rough  and  wide 
Roll  a  dark  and  stormy  tide  ; 
Now  the  woodman's  cottage-smoke 
Curls  not  lightly  from  the  oak; 
And  the  moping  cattle  stand 
Lumps  of  dullness  on  the  land; 
Lost  to  cheerful  sounds  and  hoes,  • 
Whither  wanders  now  the  Muse  ? 

Has  she  with  the  swallow  flown 
To  some  region  fair  unknown, 
Past  the  flush  and  rosy  dyes 
Of  the  soft  Italian  skies  ? 
Has  she  made  her  winter-home 
'Midst  some  blossoms  white  as  foam. 
Shielded  by  some  maiden  fair 
From  the  shrewdness  of  the  air, 
In  some  pleasant  room,  apart. 
Warm  and  secret  as  her  heart? 
Does  she  to  the  Tiolets  cling,     . 
Ready  to  start  up  with  spring  ? 
Be  she  wheresoe'er  she  may 
She  will  startle  us  some  day 
With  a  sweetly-sudden  sound 
That  will  make  us  look  around, 
Thinking  spirits  on  the  wind 
All  the  heaven  of  song  unbind. 

When  the  lark  as  up  he  springs 
Scatters  brightness  from  his  wings; 
When  the  earth  is  softly  green 
And  the  bursting  buds  are  seen, 
When  the  school-boy  cannot  rest 
Out  to  find  the  sparrow's  nest. 
Warmly  bedded  in  the  sedge 
Of  the  yet  unleafed  hedge; 
When  the  rook  high  in  the  tree 
Clamours  o*er  her  masonry  ; 
And  the  pastures  spotting  wide 
Youngest  lambs  like  snow  are  spied. 
Then  on  hill,  in  dell  and  brake. 
Then,  O,  then  will  song  awake. 

R.  HOWITT. 
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Fakxwbll  to  theoyFranee,  but  when  libertj  ralljes 
Onoe  moT9  in  ttiy  regions,  thoa'U  think  of  me  then  : 

The  Tiolet  still  blooms  in  the  depths  of  thf  ndleys, 
Thou^  withcrcd,  thy  tssrs  wmj  oafold  it  «g«ia. 

BTBOW. 


The  sapposed  writer  of  these  Sottuemrt  is  now  restored  to  his  phiee  io  the  senice 
of  France^  After  a  long  and  painful  exile  in  consequence  of  his  attmchment 
to  his  fallen  master,  and  hatred  to  the  race  of  the  Bourbons,  which  caneed  hia 
to  be  implicated  in  no  less  than  three  conspiracies,  the  erents  of  the  three  di^ 
recalled  him  to  his  much  loved  land,  and  restored  him  to  hii  rank.  It  nuvt 
be  remembered  that  Napoleon  was  the  hero  of  his  childish  imagination,  and 
that  his  character  naturally  received  its  tone  from  the  circumstances  of  that 
stirring  life,  upon  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  sentiments  bxea^ 
that  spirit  of  revolutionary  restlessness  which  was  shed  abroad  some  yean 
before  then,  which  was  restrained  but  not  stilled  when  the  fkll  of  Napoleoa, 
with  the  damp  it  threw  on  the  military  ralonr  and  love  of  fame  be  bad 
excited,  might  seem  to  lay  the  tumultuous  ocean  into  a  seeming  calm ;  and 
also  all  that  deep  and  almost  £ery  attachmentto  that  Mngnlfti-  man^  which 
his  earlier  followers  were  known  to  feel. 


I  SAW  bim  first  in  the  Luxembourg,  when  early  honour  was  around 
him,*  when  he  appeared  surrounded  by  the  trophies  of  victory,  to  shew 
to  the  eyes  of  men  the  idol  that  was  already  enshrined  in  their  hearts. 

I  had  often,  in  boyish  vision,  seen  him  before ;  I  bad  seen  him  divested 
of  the  warrior's  pomp  and  attributes  walking  in  his  academic  robe  throagh 
the  streets  of  the  city,  whose  name  shall  ever  be  linked  with  his ;  but  my 
eye  recognised  its  hero  when  I  saw  and  heard  him  amid  the  splendour  and 
acclamations  of  the  Luxembourg  yield  the  glory  of  the  victories  that 
had  crowned  him  to  "  the  soldiers  of  France.'' 

I  watched  an  opportunity  and  threw  myself  at  his  feet 

"  What  would  you,  my  child  ?"  the  general  demanded. 

"  I  would  follow  you,"  was  my  reply.  The  boon  was  granted : 
thenceforth  Napoleon  was  my  father,  my  leader;  from  that  time,  (I  was 
then  fifteen  years  old,)  I  followed  his  course: — that  course  is  before  the 
world ;  ages,  and  succeeding  ages,  so  long  as  that  world  endures,  shall 
hear  of  it,  and  tell  of  it,  and  marvel  at  it ;  I  followed  that  course— c'est 
aujourdhui  ma  seule  gloire! — this  is  now  my  only  glory,  this  and 
some  few  sparkles  that  have  shot  up  again  from  its  ashes  and  scattered 
the  darkness  that  had  settled  over  the  followers  of  Napoleon  and  the 
glories  of  France. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  treaty  of  Cunpio  Formio  to  the  Directors ;  the  Ant 
appearance  of  Oeneral  BooiUHpaite. 
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I  left  my  mother's  home,  I  lefl  ma  chire  Marie,  (my  beloved  Marie,) 
who  had  lived  beneath  the  roof  that  sheltered  my  own  childhood.  I  saw 
the  sun  of  Austerlitz  rise  upon  many  a  glorious  field.  I  was  with  him 
when  the  brightness  of  his  fame  shone  over  a  terror-stricken  world,  when 
his  name  made  nations  tremble,  when  his  smile  alone  could  lead  the 
soldiers  of  France  to  conquest,  when  his  Eagle  never  cast  down  its  eye 
from  the  sun  of  victory  against  which  it  soared.  I  was  with  him  in 
darker  hours — when  coward  hearts  betrayed,  forsook,  and  brave  ones 
broke  around  him.  I  was  in  the  court  of  Fontainebleau  among  his 
Imperial  Guard,  when  these  words  were  spoken :  "  Adieu,  tnes  enfant^-- 
adieu  mes  braves  confriresV — (adieu  my  children — adieu  my  brave 
comrades ! )  when  the  Eagle  of  France  was  pressed  to  the  heart  that  led 
it  to  victory,  and  Napoleon  left  men  who  would  have  shed  blood  rather 
than  tears  for  him.**^ 

When  I  came  to  Paris,  they  cried,  "  Vive  les  Bourbons  /"  I  stamped 
on  the  ground,  but  my  heart  only  spoke.  I  left  the  fallen  army  of 
France ;  fickle  people,  their  eyes  were  already  on  another  sun — a  sun ! 
not  that  it  saw  no  more,  but  the  army  wept  its  setting. 

I  had  on  one  particular  occasion  attended  Napoleon  as  aide-de-camp 
in  the  Palais  of  the  Tuilleries:  it  was  when  the  young  daughter  of 
Austria,  Marie  Louise,  came  thither  as  his  bride :  he  had  then  wronged 
one  faithful  heart,  or  perhaps  to  the  interests  of  France,  he  had  sacrificed 
the  wishes  of  his  own :  but  Josephine  I  grieved  for — poor  Josephine ! 
she  too  had  smiled  on  her  hero's  protege.  It  was  then,  in  those  hours 
of  gaiety  and  honour,  that  I  had  won  the  promise  of  my  gentle  Marie  to 
be  my  bride.  I  had  loved  her  from  boyhood,  and  hsid  left  her  to  follow 
Napoleon  :  but  when  all  that  had  drawn  me  from  her  was  over,  when  the 
army  of  France  was  no  more,  and  its  hero  had  fallen,  then  I  returned  to 
claim  her  promise  and  fulfil  mine. 

"  The  laurels  of  France,  Marie,"  I  said,  "  are  withered,  glory  is  past — 
may  peace  be  ours." 

Peace  was  ours  for  a  little  time;  then  a  stranger  came  to  me,  he 
brought  news  that  stirred  my  heart's  blood.  I  looked  at  Marie ;  I  knew 
her  faitlifulness.  "  He  comes  !"  I  cried.  She  grew  pale — gazed — flew — 
clung  to  me.  I  held  her  back ;  I  could  not  think  of  her  then.  "  Ma 
Pa  trie  r  I  cried,  "  Mon  Empereur  I — (My  country!  my  Emperor!) 
Adieu,  Marie ;  we  meet  when  the  sun  of  Napoleon  rises  again." 

i  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannes,  watching  his  descent ;  the 
dress  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  changed  for  a  peasant's.  I  met 
Napoleon ;  I  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  unfurled  standard  of  the 
Emperor. 

i  was  at  Waterloo  ;  I  lay  on  the  bloody  field,  the  lost  field,  which  he 
had  thought  the  night  before  would  give  him  back  the  empire  of  the 
world.     Sauve  qui  pent,   was  notwithstanding  the  language  of  few  of 

*  Before  be  in  u  sent  to  Elba. 
5    A 
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Napoleon's  veterans;  few  who  had  worn  his  chevrons  refuaed  to  djs 
them  again  in  blood.  I  lay  on  the  ground^  but  not  badly  woundedy 
among  the  dead  and  dyings  among  groans^  and  cries,  and  tortures.  The 
roar  of  retreating  battle  ofttimes  rolled  back  upon  me.  ExbaostioDaDd 
the  scenes  around  brought  on  faiutness;  1  was  a  short  time  aenselcst* 
When  I  recovered,  a  soldier,  in  the  dress  of  England,  was  bending  over 
me,  and  tears  had  mingled  with  the  stream  of  blood ;  and  when  I  looked 
up,  a  voice  met  my  ear  that  was  unlike  all  around  and  within  my  breast; 
it  did  not  recall  a  thought  of  the  change,  of  battling  for  the  world  or  a 
grave,  of  overthrow,  fury,  despair; — it  breathed  of  love,  of  home,  and 
peace,  of  all  from  which  I  was  by  profession,  if  not  by  nature,  a  wanderer. 
Yet  there  she  was — my  poor,  gentle  Marie.  She  had  found  the  dress  of 
an  English  soldier,  and  concealed  herself  in  it  to  seek  her  husband.  She 
had  me  conveyed  to  a  retired  cottage,  where  she  nursed  me  herself;  she 
concealed  me ;  but  her  care  for  my  safety  was  needless.  Long  before  I 
was  well,  the  soldiers  of  France  and  her  enemies  were  at  peace,  the 
nation  more  firmly  placed  under  the  Bourbon  yoke.  Napoleon  irretrieva- 
bly exiled,  his  friends  in  despair.  Marie  thought  she  might  no  longei 
talk  of  the  blessing  of  peace,  I  was  condemned  to  feel  it.  I  heard  no 
more  of  her  fond  and  timid  hopes  and  disregarded  eulogiums  ;  she  rested 
satisfied  of  its  continuance  now,  and  forbore  to  excite  me.  But  could 
the  spirit  Napoleon  kindled  be  thus  hushed  to  repose  P  The  soMiem 
who  had  followed  his  Eagles,  could  they  creep  and  crawl  in  the  lazj 
servitude  of  Louis  des  huitresP* 

I  had  a  share  in  one  of  the  first  principal  conspiracies :  it  was  dia« 
covered,  and  I  lay  in  prison  some  time ;  was  pardoned,  and  set  at  liberty; 
joined  in  another  almost  immediately,  and  again  went  into  prison;  a 
powerful  friend  again  made  interest  on  my  behalf,  and  again  I  was 
liberated,  and  afterwards  formed  my  third  and  greatest  conspiracy  :f  it 
was  the  most  promising ;  we  numbered  thirty  general  ofiicers,  and  might 
have  been  successful,  for  Napoleon  was  stiill  alive,  but  a  traitor  ruined  oa. 
Hope  of  escape  now  was  vain— «Afa  pauvre  Marie — no  one  was  ever  U> 
save  me  but  you.  Through  the  contrivances  of  my  wife  I  managed  to  gel 
away  from  Paris.  No  one  would  now  intercede  for  my  life^  it  was  iairiy 
forfeited  to  the  house  of  Bourbons.  Yet  the  love  of  life,  the  dread  of  mi 
ignominious  death  will  lead  one  to  seek  a  miserable  existence  rather  ikm 
yield. 

Many  wero  our  escapes  from  the  gens  d'armes ;  three  burning  day^ 
and  two  nights  we  spent  in  a  open  boat  upon  a  lake,  with  scarcaly  a 
morsel  of  food.  At  length  I  contrived  to  get  over  to  England,  aad 
some  others  of  the  band  to  America.  Now  I  was  among  strangers,  and 
among  those  too  who  at  that  time  did  not  love  those  who  were  strangen 

*  Pe»  hyitrea—ot  the  oysten — a  nickname  oonferrcd  on  Louis  Uix  huitr— Ibe  ISth— by    Ibc 
ranaiUc. 

f  This  is  fiust  of  ODD  and  the  same  individaaL 
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to  them.     I  bad  very  little  money;  as  for  the  rest,  I  could  say  just  two 
words  of  Englbh — 'sir  *  and  *  water.' 

It  might  be  curioas  to  bear^  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell  of  all  my 
shifts  and  struggles.  I  always  admired  the  English,  even  Napoleon 
feared  them ;  but  to  love  them — eh  !  cest  bien  impossible. 

I  went  to  Ireland,  to  Dublin ;  I  was  still  poor^  poorer  of  course,  and 
could  not  yet  be  understood. 

I  went  one  day  when  I  had  not  breakfasted  into  a  cafe,  a  newsroom, 
and  while  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  gentleman  asked  me  a  question :  I 
did  not  know  what  he  said,  but  replied  on  hazard,  "  C*est  extreme  good'^* 
he  stared,  and  then  burst  out  laughing.  I  saw  he  was  one  who  did  not 
know  the  world,  or  he  would  have  neither  stared  nor  laughed  at  a  penon 
who  did  not  speak  his  own  language.  How  great  is  the  alteration  now  i 
the  English  can  hear  all  sorts  of  languages  spoken  without  a  laugh. 
Another  gentleman  who  was  present  seemed  to  pity  my  confusion,  and 
addressed  me  in  French ;  it  was  \&ty  bad,  but  to  my  ear  it  was  the  best, 
the  most  musical.  This  gentleman  finally  became  my  friend ;  he  asked 
me  to  come  to  his  house  to  speak  French  with  him,  and  afterwards 
enquired  if  I  would  instruct  others. 

Is  it  possible  P  I  asked  myself  un  maitre  de  Fran<;ai$  I  but  I  had  no 
choice — I  was  friendless — pennyless — poor  Marie  was  supported  by  her 
friends  in  France ;  I  went  by  an  assumed  name ;  it  was  necessaiy 
I  should  do  something;  finally  an  oflicer  of  Nai)oleon*8,  one  who 
had  attended  his  glorious  career,  who  had  worn  the  badge  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  who  had  been  his  aide-de-camp,  belonged  to 
hisi  Imperial  Guard,  was  a  French  master;  one  who  had  followed 
him  in  the  fields  of  Marengo,  and  Jena,  and  Austerlitz,  taught  little 
boys  and  girls  to  conjugate  the  verbs.  But  I  had  not  bread  to  eat ; 
and  in  a  little  time  I  was  very  glad  whenever  my  friend  told  me 
he  had  recommended  me  to  '  a  new  tuition,'  as  he  called  it.  One  day  I 
went  by  his  direction  to  a  large  house  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Dublin ; 
I  handed  my  card  to  the  servant,  who  took  it  away  and  left  me  standing 
in  the  hall.  I  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  no  one  noticed 
me ;  the  man  crossed  the  hall  again,  and,  trying  to  speak  distinctly,  I 
said,  "  Sare,  have  you  give  ma  carte  ?"  He  laughed,  and  said  in  a  lond 
Toiee,  as  if  I  could  understand  it  better  than  a  low  one,  that  he  had  sent 
it  up  to  the  ladies  by  their  maid ;  I  bowed,  and  waited  again,  and  at  last 
I  opened  the  door  and  went  out. 

Very  soon  after,  my  friend  came  to  me,  and  said  the  lady  he  recom- 
mended me  to  was  much  surprised  that  I  had  gone  away  without 
seeing  her,  and  begged  I  would  call  the  next  day ;  my  pride  wished  to 
say,  no,  but  my  poverty  made  me  say,  yes.  I  had  only  one  guinea  in 
the  world,  so  I  went  again.  This  time  I  was  shewn  at  once  into  the 
school-room;  a  young  lady  soon  came  to  me.  "  Monsieur,"  she  said, 
beginning  in  French  and  ending  in  English,  "  \  am  sorry  you  were 
neglected  yesterday."     I  was  surprised  ;  she  had  wo  fieri c,  no  hauteur  \ 
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her  manner  was  soft,  a  liltle  languiuauU^  as  that  of  most  Irish  inmen 
is ;  her  counteaance  rery  gentle ;  not  at  all  like  anvthing  I  expecied  lu 
meet  in  that  hotise,  nor  indeed  like  anything  else  I  did  noeec  in  iu  I 
ibund  that  she  was  the  goiiremante,  and  ceased  to  wonder.  I  m 
prepared  to  be  proud,  but  I  became  respectful,  I  was  always  as  respectful 
to  her  as  I  could  be  to  Josephine;  she  too  had  known  the  rereraes  of 
fortune,  she  had  filled  a  superior  and  a  subordinate  station  in  the 
shifting  scenes  of  life,  and  had  ceased  to  be  arrogant  and  could  do; 
learn  to  be  servile.     Mademoiselle,  the  exile  owes   voa   much — toot 

'  mm 

kindness  melted  down  feeliugs  that  memory  had  lashed  into  bitter  agony; 
yoor  sympathy  made  an  outlaw  still  feel  a  link  to  the  human  creatico; 
your  gentle  interference  prevented  many  a  proud  and  angry  ebnliitioD, 
your  converse  soothed  and  beguiled  many  weary  momenta. 

I  often  met  this  lady  at  my  first  friend's  house;  and  while  sfao 
listened  to  my  descriptions  of  a  former  life,  I  could  almost  fancy  a 
resemblance  to  my  lost  Marie,  my  wife— did  I  nerer  think  of  h<:r ' 
Yes — ^but  feeling  is  the  bane  of  life,  it  is  far  better  not  to  feel. 

"  How  could  you  endure  all  you  have  done  ?"  said  Mademoiselle. 

'*  if  €91  la  philosophies*  I  replied. 

I  argued  for  philosophy.  Mademoiselle  for  religion.  Alas!  the  fol- 
lowers of  Na])oleon  knew  little  of  what  she  spoke  of;  yet  I  liked  to  listen 
to  her.  Others  often  made  me  angry  when  they  ^>oke  of  fiuth,  uf 
revelation,  of  an  eternal  life ;  but  she  spoke  so  mildly,  so  persuasively ; 
her  faith  seemed  so  firm,  yet  so  meek,  her  religion  so  happy ;  and  then 
its  reality  was  so  seen  in  bearing  her  up  amid  the  shocks  of  life  and 
sustaining  her  composure  amid  the  thousand  daily  petty  vexations  of  the 
station  she  was  forced  to  occupy,  that  even  while  I  tried  to  peniiade 
myself  it  was  enthusiasm,  I  secretly  envied  the  enthusiast. 

Mademoiselle  and  I  parted,  most  probably  for  ever ;  she  was  leariog 
her  sitiuition,  1  heard  she  was  going  to  be  married  ;  I  knew  not  any  of 
her  circun]<»taiiccs,  but  her  eyes  when  she  bid  me  farewell  were  red  with 
weeping,  she  seemed  bowed  down  by  an  affliction  unsuited  to  the  meiit 
I  heard  spoken  of;  but  interested  as  I  had  always  been  in  her,  I  know 
not  whether  to  that  interest  may  not  be  imputed  the  fact  that  to  this  hour 
I  often  fancy  I  hear  again  her  parting  words  as  she  presented  me  with  a 
beautifully  bound  French  testament — 

**  Believe  me.  Monsieur,  there  b  no  happiness  like  that  of  serving 
God,  doing  his  will  on  earth,  and  looking  on  to  heaven  as  our  home.*' 

Time  lingered  away ;  France  was  still  tame  beneath  the  sway  of  the 
Bourbons;  her  spirit  seemed  crushed  for  ever.  Some  other  events 
occurred  which  1  jmss  over  because  I  dare  not,  could  not  speak  of  them. 
That  mighty  spirit  which  hod  stirred  the  world  passed  away — Napoleon 
seemed  forgotten — his  grave  unhonoured. 

At  length  Louis  died ;  the  Duke  d'Artois  was  king.  Now«  France, 
I  siiid,  as  1  watchcil  the  movements  ol  the  bigot  monarch  and  his  tyrant 
iiiiiii.itcrsi  now  i>  \\\i^  time  to  ])rove  if  the  spirit  of  your  children  i^  tp 
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sleep  for  ever  in  the  tomb  of  the  exile  of  St  Hdena.  I  thoughl  I 
ohsmred  the  upshootiog  of  some  sparkles  of  that  glorioue  spirit  among 
the  people.  My  attention  grew  keener,  my  anxiety  more  feyerish; 
finally,  I  stole  away  from  Dublin,  gave  all  my  pupils  a  long  holiday, 
landed  at  Calais,  heard  of  the  publication  of  the  ordonnances,  and  reached 
Paris  just  in  time  to  raise  and  echo  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  liberti! — Au 
bos  les  Bourbom  /" 

The  streets  were  in  confusion ;  I  knew  not  where  to  find  Marie,  even 
had  I  been  able  to  seek  her ;  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  thought  of  her 
till  France  was  free :  but  if  I  had  a  son,  I  thought,  what  a  moment  would 
that  be  to  implant  in  his  heart  the  sentiments  of  his  father. 

In  the  house  of  a  tradesman  I  discovered  the  cast-ofi*  dress  of  the 
disbanded  National  Guard ;  I  put  it  on,  and  when  I  appeared  in  it,  the 
cry  was  raised — "  Vive  la  Garde  Nalionale  !'*  Charles,  you  might 
have  feared  then,  for  a  spirit  was  abroad,  beyond  your  power  to  quell. 

Once  more  then  I  was  in  arms  for  France,  once  more  I  seemed  to 
fight  for  Napoleon.  I  saw  many  of  my  old  comrades,  I  heard  names 
familiar  in  my  youth ;  I  tried  in  vain  to  encounter  the  traitor  Marmont. 
When  enthusiasm  was  high  and  the  followers  of  his  father  were  around 
me,  I  endeavoured  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  IL,"  a  few  voices 
joined  in  it,  they  were  very  few. 

At  evening  I  thought  of  Marie,  but,  amid  tumult  and  confusion, 
where  could  I  enquire  for  her,  every  one  thought  only  of  the  contest. 

The  attack  on  the  Tuilleries  was  made ;  I  joined  in  beseiging  the 
palace  of  my  late  master.  Children  and  women  had  been  fighting,  for 
the  rage  of  liberty  had  turned  to  stone  the  gentle  breast,  and  lent  nerve 
to  the  weak  arm.  A  youth  often  combatted  at  my  side;  I  saw  him 
perform  prodigies  of  valour,  though  he  was  a  fair  and  beautiful  boy ; 
and  every  act  of  bravery,  every  stroke  of  his  young  arm  was  accompanied 
by  the  words — *'  Pour  wwn  pere,  pour  ma  patrie — (for  my  father,  'ibr 
my  country.)" 

OfVen  did  these  words  meet  my  ear.  We  sprang  at  the  same  time 
within  the  Tuilleries. 

"  0,  fMm  pereT  cried  the  boy,  as  darting  on  he  raised  the  Bag  he 
carried  on  the  pavilion,  exclaiming — ''  Cest  gagne  I — ceii  gagni  /— 
(it  is  gained — it  is  gained.)*' 

*' Brave  Gannon  T  I  said,  and  extending  my  hand,  we  planted 
together  le  drapeau  Iri-colore*  on  the  spot  it  had  waved  from  in  more 
glorious  days; — at  that  instant  a  ball  struck  that  noble  boy,  be  sunk, 
but  again  grasping  the  flag,  he  murmured,  '*  Ma  mere,  jai  rempU  vos 
denrs — (my  mother,  I  have  fulfilled  yoiu:  wishes.)" 

"  Et  voire  mere,  mon  enfant? — (aud  your  mother,  my  child?)"  I 
enquired. 

*'  Elle  ne  pleura  pas — (she  will  not  weep,)"  he  answered. 

*  Napoleon's  Uiree<«oIourDd  flag. 
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I  took  one  of  the  throne  cuBhions  and  laid  his  bleeding  body  on  it; 
I  left  him  there,  and  going  out  saw  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  a 
woman  pushing  in  with  strange  impetuosity — "  Man  JiU — man  fiU  /" 
she  cried — (my  son,  my  son) — "  a-t-ilvaincu  P — a-t-il  suivi  jxm  pere.^ 
(has  he  conquered  ? — has  he  followed  his  father  ?)" 

I  cleared  a  way  for  her,  I  opened  my  arms  and  cried,  "  Marie,  ma 
femme — toujour i  cherie — void  voire  mari  ! — (Marie,  my  wife — always 
beloved — ^behold  your  husband  !)** 

*'  Et  noire  Jih  ? — (and  our  son  ?)"  said  Marie,  after  a  little.  "  // 
eii  aussi  dans  le  combat — il  a  place  le  drapeau  tri-colore — (he  is  also 
in  the  combat — he  has  placed  the  three-coloured  flag.)"  **  L$  voUa, 
moA  mari^  cest  pour  Vamour  de  vou$ — (behold  it,  my  husband,  it  is  for 
your  sake.)" 

** Marie,  Marie,  laiuez  wun  vivret — (Marie,  Marie,  let  me  live  !)" 
I  cried,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  grief. 

I  led  her  to  the  throne,  I  pointed  out  the  bloody  cushion«  and  said, 
**  Marie,  is  that  my  son  P" 

My  wife  staggered  over  to  it,  she  fell  beside  it,  she  took  the  boy's  head 
and  laid  it  on  her  bosom — ^it  hung  down  like  a  drooping  flower. 

**  Look  up,  look  up,  my  boy — mon  cKeri  /'*  she  cried,  "  bdioM  your 
&ther ! — you  were  the  world  to  me  when  he  was  gone  ; — ^he  comes  and 
you  go.     Look  up,  look  up— -live,  my  Eugene,  to  bless  him,  live  !** 

Eugene  (he  bore  the  name  of  Josephine's  son)  looked  up,  his  eye-Uds 
fluttered  and  bent  down  again,  a  smile  moved  over  his  features,  he  said, 
"  Mon  pere,"  and  died.  France,  Napoleon, — I  had  served  yon  long,  bat 
this  was  my  first  sacrifice. 

I  joined  again  the  contest  in  which  my  brave  son  had  fallen ;  when  it 
was  nearly  ended,  I  endeavoured  to  rejoin  Marie,  who  had  remained  by 
the  corpse  of  our  boy;  the  Swiss  and  Lancer  Guards  were  retiring 
rapidly,  but  flying  shots  were  kept  up  through  the  streets;  I  thought  I 
saw  Marie  coming  to  meet  me,  I  had  feared  her  anxiety  would  lead  her 
to  seek  me,  I  hastened  on,  but  my  head  was  dizzy  and  my  si^  con- 
fused ;  food,  rest,  or  drink,  I  had  not  thought  of  more  than  others ;  and 
when  I  missed  her  again  I  thought  I  had  been  mistaken^  that  it  was 
not  Marie  I  had  seen  advancing ;  but  a  ^mv  minutes  and  I  passed  what 
intercepted  us,  and  there  I  found  my  faithful  Marie :  she  had  dropped 
on  the  ground — ^her  breast  was  pierced  by  a  musket  ball — I  reached  her 
as  that  fond,  fiuthful  heart  gave  its  last  throb — it  glowed  no  more  at 
my  approach. 

My  own  life,  France,  was  justly  yours — it  was  left  to  me — ^yon  have 
cost  me  dearer.  You  may  not  know  another  Napoleon,  but  go  on  to  be 
free,  to  be  glorious,  and  the  heart  of  a  lonely,  sad,  and  suflfering  exile 
will  feel  joy  in  your  prosperity,  though  he  no  longer  seeks  a  share  in 
your  glory. 
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TO  CHRISTMAS. 


Old  Christmas !  merry  Cliristmiis!  thou  art  with  us  once  again. 
And  thj  laagh  of  free  light-heartednass  goes  ringing  o'er  Uie  plain ; 
Tkj  step  is  as  the  step  of  jouth  which  kuoweth  nought  of  care. 
And  holly-berries,  ruby*red,  are  shining  'mid  thy  hair ; — 

That  hair  of  silVry  whiteness,  as  it  floatetfa  fu  behind, 

Doth  in  the  sunbeams  glance,  like  spring  that's  borne  upon  the  wind; 

Thy  ruddy  face  is  lit  with  smiles,  diffusing  mirth  around, 

And  thy  jorial  shout  rin^  cheerfblly,  with  joy  inspiring  sound. 

Thou  comest  with  thy  merry  tales  of  days  that  are  gone  by. 
Though  old,  unwrinMed  is  thy  brow,  nndimmed  thy  flashing  eye, 
And  thou  art  fbll  of  tricks,  as  ia  a  lsnghter4oTing  child, 
And  agile  as  a  stately  stag,  that  roams  the  Ibitst  wild. 

Thou  comest  dancing  to  the  sound  of  softly  chiming  bdls. 
Sweet  Poesy  attenda  thy  steps,  and  Music  with  diee  dwellt ; — 
Glad  Flcn^  walketh  in  thy  train  with  gay  FeatiTitj, 
They  bear  ^e  wassail-bowl  between,  and  deeply  quaff  to  thee. 

Old  Christmas !  merry  Christmas  1  all  woildly  cara  awhile 
Is  banished,  and  dark  Sorrow  flies  the  sunshine  of  thy  smile ; 
We  meet  around  the  festiye  board,  as  weary  travellers  meet 
In  arid  wastes,  beside  a  spring  of  waters  cool  and  sweet. 

What  recollections  stir  within,  emotions  pure  and  blest; 
Each  like  a  child  becomes  again,  with  unpolluted  breast ; 
We  tell  the  gleefhl  tales,  and  sing  the  songs  of  other  dayv ; 
The  icy  covering  of  our  hearts  dissolves  'noath  memory's  rays. 

Then  hcJl !  all  hail,  blythe  Christmas !  the  rich  and  eke  the  poor. 

To  celebrate  thy  coming,  produce  their  choicest  store ; 

And  while  the  festive  board  is  crowned — ^the  glass  is  passing  free. 

They  drink,  thoy  drink,  in  bumpers  round,  "  Old  Christmas!  here's  to  thee  I " 

H.  G.  ADAMS. 

Chatham. 
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FLOATING  REMEMBRANCES. 

BT 

THE  OLD  SAILOR. 

Noi  IX. 

JACK    TAYLOR. 


«*  An  inhnman  wivCoh 
Uneap«ble  of  pity,  roid  and  empty, 
From  any  dram  of  mercy/* — ShaJupeare. 


On  leaving  the  beacb  in  the  man-of-war's  boat,*— Ondnger  hanog  witk 
great  difficulty  regained  terra  Jirtna,  amid  the  jeers  and  sboats  of  tba 
crowd, — Taylor  was  first  made  alive  to  the  narrow  escape  be  bad  had, 
and  of  the  deep  laid  toils  of  bun  whom  he  had  defeated.     It  was  horn 
the  thoughts  such  an  occurrence  would  naturally  produce,  even  In  a  mind 
like  his,  that  he  was  aroused  by  the  shrill  notes  of  the  bii§^  of  his 
regiment  sounding  the  embarkation,  and  almost  immediately  afterwaids, 
the  first  boat,  laden  with  his  conurades,left  the  Gosport  side  of  the  harbour 
to  join  the  transports  prepared  for  their  reception.     Taylor  s  attendance 
on  board  was  therefore  instantly  necessary — and  making  a  sign  to  Maiy 
Anne,  who  had  now  recovered  from  insensibility,  as  the  boat  ronnded-lD 
alongside  a  large  transport,  he  bowed  politely  to  Lieutenant  Jennings^ 
slipped  something  into  old  Jem*s  hand  for  the  crew  to  drink  bis  health, 
and  then  ascending  the  side  of  the  vessel,  he  in  another  minute  stood  on 
her  deck,  and   was  followed   by  his   faithful  attendant.     All  around 
presented  indications  of  bustle  and  activity— chests,  bedding,  and  knap- 
sacks were  rapidly  being  bundled  below  as  soon  as  they  arrived  on  boaid ; 
innumerable  boats  were  passing  to  and  from  the  shore,  crowded  with  the 
soldiers,  while  the  leave  taking  of  many  who  were  never  to  meet  more, 
could  be  plainly  distinguished,  as  the  brave  fellows  left  their  native  land 
for  ever.     Among  those  who  were  to  be  quartered  on  board  the  sme 
vessel  as  Taylor,  was  a  young  private  named  Wilkins,  who  had  shortly 
before  joined,  and  in  whom  the  Lieutenant  took  a  particular  interest  from 
having  known  him  when  brighter  days  had  dawned  upon  him.     Having 
procured  a  boat  to  proceed  to  the  Portsmouth  side  of  the  harbour,  he 
despatched  Wilkins  in  charge  of  her  to  bring  his  luggage  from  the  imi 
where  he  had  stopped  the  night  before,  (for  not  deeming  that  the  embarka- 
tion would  take  place  so  early,  he  bad  altogether  neglected  to  procure 
any   assistance   to   convey  it  to  the  vessel.)    With  strict  injunctions  to 
avoid  the  streets  through  which  Taylor  had  that  morning  proceeded  with 
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Mary  Anne.  He  had  no  fear  of  meeting  Grainger,— who  had  made  the 
best  escape  he  could,  soaked  to  the  skin, — or  any  of  his  brother  rascals, 
and  after  paying  the  bill  left  by  Taylor,  he  removed  the  packages 
belonging  to  him,  and  storing  them  in  the  boat,  eventually  arrived  safely 
on  board  the  transport.  The  bustle  had  then  in  some  degree  subsided > 
though  a  solitary  boat  still  kept  dropping  in  with  the  stragglers  who  had 
joined,  and  who  excited  much  laughter  from  their  comrades,  none  of 
whom  would  have  them  on  board  the  different  vessels,  alleging  they  were 
too  closely  stowed  already.  Orders  were,  however  given,  by  the  officers 
in  command,  for  each  vessel  to  receive  its  share,  and  this  plan  settled  all 
disputes;  the  band  stationed  on  board  one  of  the  largest  transports, 
struck  up  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  in  two  hours  afterwards,  the  whole 
convoy  were  in  motion  down  Channel,  with  a  (air  breeze  for  the  Western 
Indies. 

On  the  larboard  side  of  the  vessel  which  contained  Taylor,  seemingly 
watching  the  land  as  it  was  gliding  by,  yet  in  reality  wiUi  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  stood  the  stripling  who  had  accompanied  him  on  board,  and 
who  had  declined  joining  the  groups  below»  who  were  each  making 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  could ;  the  merry  laugh  and  cheering 
song  had  no  charms  for  him — his  pale,  yet  pensive  countenance  betokened 
that  thoughts  of  no  mean  moment  stirred  his  breast.  Mary  Anne  (for  we 
must  continue  so  to  call  her)  now  felt  more  keenly  the  difficult  situation 
in  which  she  was  placed — separated  by  the  rules  of  the  service  almost 
entirely  from  Taylor,  who  was  forced  to  mess  with  his  brother  officers, 
and  keep  himself  in  their  company  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  that  discipline  so  necessary  in  the  army— she  felt  alone  in  the 
world,  and  although  she  had  more  reason  to  fear  him  than  any  others, 
although  he  had  so  cruelly  deceived  her  and  basely  wronged  her,  yet  did 
she  ding  to  him  with  more  than  common  fondness,  as  the  only  one  to 
whom  she  could  look  to  for  protection.  The  thoughts  of  the  happy 
years  she  had  passed  at  the  school  where  she  wsB  educated,  where  no 
pain  or  sorrow  reached  the  heart,  but  all  was  joyousness  and  freedom^ 
now  came  with  double  energy  to  her  memory  ;  the  kindness  of  her  mUv, 
under  whose  tuition  she  had  been,  the  many  comforts,  nay,  luxuries  ahe 
had  been  allowed,  and  merry  companions  whose  society  she  had  enjoyed, 
struck  across  her  brain  with  maddening  force :  where  were  they  now  P 
Their  spring  of  youth  had  grown  into  the  summer  of  womanhood — their 
virtuous  course  of  conduct  had  procured  for  them  the  love  of  men  fax 
above  them  in  the  ranks  of  life,  nay  some  might  have  already  tasted  the 
bliss  of  matrimony,  but  she ! — oh  the  thought  was  too  much  for  human 
endurance — dressed  in  a  C9stume  never  intended  for  her  sex — exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  whose  only  pleasure  was  in  the  glass 
and  jest,  and  who  were  induced  by  habit  to  despise  those  who  were  not 
the  same  as  themselves — every  moment  on  the  watch  lest  some  circum- 
stance might  betray  her,  and  briug  down  disgrace  on   him  who  hud 
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procured  her  reception  on  board,  as  well  as  on  herself,  a  path  of  wvetehad 
uess  lav  before  her  such  as  few  had  ever  trod ;  it  was  tme  the  ehanees 
were  much  against  her  being  discovered,  but  whenever  an  eye  moie  keen 
than  usual  was  directed  towards  her,  her  own  heart  smote  h^,  and  she 
deemed  she  was  lost,  but  the  crimson  blush  that  mantled  to  her  cheek 
was  almost  instantly  replaced  by  the  same  pale  and  sickly  hoe  that  bad 
before  predominated.  The  misery  of  her  situation  struck  deep  into  the 
bosom  of  the  unhappy  girl ;  she  had  dared  all  for  one  who  had  betimyed 
and  slighted  her ;  she  had  not  shrunk  from  a  task  few  persons  of  an 
opposite  sex  and  her  own  age  would  have  undertaken,  and  for  one  who  bad 
openly  declared  she  was  a  clog  upon  his  promotion — and  yet  she  did  not 
hate  him.  The  love  of  woman,  that  deep,  und}ing  love,  which  no^iiog 
abort  of  death  can  quench,  still  warmed  her  heart  towards  him;  and  had 
he  ordered  her  to  do  the  most  menial  office,  cheerfully  would  she  have 
performed  it  to  have  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Amid  recollections 
of  the  past  and  dark  visions  of  the  future  did  she  pass  the  time  occupied 
by  the  mid-day  meal;  hunger  and  thirst  were  alike  absorbed  amid  the 
confused  fancies  that  crowded  on  her  brain ;  her  parched  lips  trembled* 
her  head  swam  round,  and  she  would  have  sunk  back  upon  the  deck  bad 
not  a  smart  tap  upon  the  back  partly  aroused  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
restored  her  to  recollection. 

''WeU,  my  cock-maggot,"  exclaimed  a  stentorian  voice,  something 
hke  the  roar  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  "  what  can  you  see  to  look  at  so 
intently  on  land  ?"  Mary  Anne  could  not  answer.  "  What's  the  name 
you're  rated  in  the  ship's  books,  I  should  like  to  know  P" 

Troubled  recollections  crossed  the  mind  of  the  girl  as  she  gised 
intently  on  the  countenance  of  the  honest  serjeant,  whose  face  bon 
evident  marks  of  many  years  hard  service.  In  the  harry  and  confusion 
of  the  embarkation  she  had  forgotten  to  provide  herself  with  that  most 
necessary  appendage,  without  which  many  of  our  heroes  would  be  looked 
upon  as  little — a  nam6 ;  she  stared  vacantly  in  the  face  of  the  soldier  bat 
answered  not. 

<'  What,  no  name,  my  lad  •*"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  what,  bad 
your  owners  so  much  trouble  with  you  that  the  giving  yoo  a 
slipped  their  memory,  or  had  they  so  many  that  they  did  not  know 
to  choose,  eh  ?" 

"My  name  is  Taylor,"  exclaimed  Mary  Anne,  with  great  sdf- 
confidence ;  "  I  came  on  board  with  Lieutenant  Taylor  as  bia  servant 
and  am  named  after  him.  I  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  siae  of  tbs 
vessel  and  the  speed  with  which  she  travelled  that  I  could  not  naderstand 
your  question  at  first" 

''And  what's  the  handle  to  your  name,"  said  the  seijeant,  *'yoQr 
somame  I  mean  P" 

Mary  Anne  was  assuming  the  same  stupid  look  as  before,  but  her  sdf* 
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possession  returned,  and  running  over  a  few  names  in  her  memory^  she 
selected  one,  and  hastily  exclaimed,  "  John." 

"  And  a  very  pretty  name  too,"  added  the  Serjeant ;  '*  I  have  named 
my  last  bahy  the  same  name,  and  I  hope  he  will  live  to  be  as  fine  a  lad 
as  you.  Jack  Taylor — a  very  pretty  name  upon  my  word.  But  go 
below  and  get  your  dinner ;  all  the  youngsters  have  finished,  and  ars 
ready  for  the  officers'  leavings  when  they  come  out."  So  saying,  the 
honest  fellow  walked  aft,  and  Mary  Anne — or  now,  more  properly 
speaking.  Jack  Taylor — glad  to  be  relieved  from  his  questionings,  retired 
below  to  arrange  the  few  articles  she  had  placed  in  the  Lieutenant's  chest 
ere  it  was  removed  into  his  cabin,  and  to  abstract  her  own  (rom  it.  All 
feelings  of  hunger  had  left  her — she  thought  only  of  the  dreary  abode  to 
which  she  had  been  condemned — the  society  she  should  be  compelled 
to  endure.  That  night  she  slept  not ;  the  long  watches  were  spent  by  her 
in  the  most  abject  wretchedness;  she  heard  the  Lieutenant  till  a  late 
hour  enjoying  himself  among  his  comrades — she  could  distinguish  his 
merry  laugh — ^he  thought  not  of  her  then.  This,  however,  had  an  end, 
and  soon  deep  silence  reigned,  broken  only  by  the  pacing  of  the  seamen 
over  head,  or  the  striking  of  the  bell  at  intervals.  Thus  passed  her  first 
night  upon  the  waters. 

The  next  day  found  her  more  resigned  to  her  situation,  and  using 
more  precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery.  She  saw  Taylor  several  times 
during  the  day,  but  be  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than  an  ordinary 
servant,  and  although  she  essayed  once  to  speak  to  him,  yet  he  turned 
away  and  would  not  be  seen  holding  converse  with  her.  At  night  she 
again  approached  him  to  obtain  a  few  minutes  conversation,  but  he  flatly 
told  her  he  would  disclose  her  secret  if  she  spoke  to  him  again  in  the 
same  strain  during  the  passage.  He  worked  upon  her  fears  till  she 
hardly  conceived  she  had  a  chance  of  outliving  the  voyage ;  and  instead 
of  calming  her  griefs  and  soothing  her  troubled  breast,  he  impressed  her 
with  feelings  that  made  her  still  more  miserable.  Such  was  his  conduct 
towards  her — and  yet  she  loved  him  still. 

The  open  sea  was  gained — the  convoy  with  as  yet  a  prosperous  voyage 
porsued  their  course ;  but  at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  a  furious  gale, 
which  scattered  the  white  foam  and  bowed  the  tall  ship,  was  experienced ; 
Mary  Anne  had  become  more  used  to  the  routine  observed  on  board  the 
Teasel — she  had  recovered  her  spirits  in  an  astonishing  degree — for  the 
weakest  mind  when  it  has  been  bowed  down  to  the  utmost,  often  recovers 
its  wonted  elasticity.  The  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was,  however,  too 
appalling  for  her ;  she  spent  the  night  in  prayer,  expecting  every  minute 
to  be  engulphed  in  the  raging  waves;  nor  were  her  prayers  unmingled  with 
invocations  for  another — she  earnestly  implored  the  forgiveness  and  bless- 
ing of  heaven  on  him  who  had  so  cruelly  deceived  her.  But  she  was  spared ; 
the  gale  after  blowing  out  its  fury  left  the  vessel  comparatively  unharmed; 
not  80  with  several  others;  many  lives  were  lost  during  the  raging  of  the 
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tempest^  and  one  vessel  foundered  with  all  its  freight  of  liwmg  mnk, 
only  three  of  whom  were  left  to  tell  the  tale.  All  damages  wen, 
however,  repaired  as  speedily  as  possible;  the  signal  for  close  oider 
was  made,  and  the  scattered  ships  pursued  their  way* 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  was  most  excellent,  and  with  only  one 
more  death,  (that  of  a  child  who  had  seen  the  light  daring  the  storm  and 
died  within  the  week ;)    the  regiment  was  disembarked  at  Baihadoes. 
Here  Mary  Anne  was  allowed  to  att^d  more  upon  Taylor,  being  hendf 
well  known  to  the  regiment  by  the  name  of  Jack,  but  he  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  indignity,  and  forced  her  to  perform  the  most  menial  acts. 
But  they  were  not  destined  to  remain  long  inactive,  as  the  regiment  wu 
ordered  to  England  and  from  thence  to  the  Continent,  at  the  period 
when  the  Duke  of  York  took  command  of  the  army  in  Flanden ;  thsre 
she  accompanied  her  deceiver  in  the  capacity  of  a  drummer,  he  having 
threatened  her  if  she  hesitated,  that  he  would  have  her  sent  up  the 
country  as  a  slave.    At  the  seige  of  Valenciennes,  Taylor's  regiment  took 
an  active  part ;  and  here  it  was  that  Mary  Anne  was  deprived  of  Um 
whom  she  had  loved  so  dearly,  and  to  whom  she  had  so  fondly  clong 
as  a  last  refuge,  although  he  had  paid  that  love  with  scorn  and  contnmdy. 

Taylor  8  company  had  been  ordered  to  attack  a  particolar  part  of  the 
town,  and  devotedly  at  his  side  pressed  forward  the  stripling  drummer; 
it  was  near  the  end  of  the  seige — it  was  indeed  the  moment  of  victory, 
but  still  the  beseiged  had  determined  to  make  one  last  attempt  ers  they 
capitulated.  A  fire,  such  as  had  not  been  expected,  was  opened  upon 
the  advancing  party  of  which  Taylor  had  the  command,  the  cqMsin 
having  been  killed,  and  almost  with  the  first  volley,  Mary  Anne  reodved 
a  musket  ball  in  her  body,  which  glancing  between  her  breast  and  collar 
bone,  struck  one  of  her  ribs.  But  still  she  pressed  on — she  dnrst  not  go 
to  the  rear,  lest,  being  placed  under  the  surgeon  s  care,  her  sex  should  be 
discovered ;  and  amid  the  smoke,  fire,  shout  and  yell,  she  maintained 
her  place  by  the  side  of  Taylor.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  first 
file  of  the  British  had  crossed  the  breach,  that  the  beseiged  in  their  des- 
pair made  their  last  desperate  sally— all  firing  was  suspended  fipum  the 
town  as  the  brave  band  of  Frenchmen  sword-in-hand  rushed  forth  lo  win 
or  die.  They  were  met  by  the  bayonets  of  Taylor's  heroic  company — 
dashing  on  to  their  very  ]K>ints,  the  Frenchmen  essayed  to  Ibrce  them 
into  confusion,  but  without  efiect — they  remained  as  firm  as  adamant 
Finding  their  attempt  inefiectual,  the  trumpet  sounded  the  retreat,  and 
immediately,  though  not  in  very  good  order,  the  French  retreated  ba^ 
into  the  town ;  one  fierce  volley  rattled  from  the  muskets  of  the  Infantry 
party,  and  in  the  next  minute  they  were  hand  to  hand  with  their  eneny 
in  the  death  grapple.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Taylor  to 
single  out  the  leader  of  the  party — ^he  was  a  tall,  but  at  the  same  time, 
lean,  lank.  Frenchman,  whose  countenance  betokened  the  hard  fine  be 
had  endured  during  the  seige ;  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour  he 
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bowed  to  Taylor— but  the  latter  on  bia  part  did  not  return  the  ccunpli- 
ment,  for  seeing  his  advantage  he  determined  to  settle  the  combat  at 
once;  thrusting  forward  he  aimed  the  point  of  his  weapon  at  the 
heart  of  the  Frenchman,  but  his  foot  slipping  over  the  body  of  a  dead 
soldier  on  the  ground,  he  fell  all  his  length  upon  his  back ;  the  light 
rapier  of  his  foe  was  raised— a  flush  of  anger  suffused  his  pale  yet  noble 
countenance,  but  checking  himself  he  buried  its  point  in  the  earth, 
and  motioned  to  Taylor  to  arise ;  like  a  baulked  tiger,  the  Lieutenant  re- 
sumed his  footing,  and  waiting  not  for  further  parley  he  again  rushed 
upon  his  foe — but  the  Frenchman  was  ready  for  him — the  weapon  was 
turned  on  one  side,  and  with  the  utmost  coolness  the  next  instant  the 
rapier  entered  his  breast  and  protruded  at  his  back ;  yet  he  did  not  fall*- 
ifdnt  and  staggering  he  still  stood  to  his  opponent,  for  Taylor  was 
indeed  a  brave  fellow,  although  not  a  man  of  honour;  but  his  fieiee 
impetuosity  was  no  match  for  the  cool  and  wary  Frenchman — ^his  im« 
potent  thrusts  and  blows,  although  they  fell  as  hail,  were  turned  like 
lightning,  and  he  would  again  have  received  the  rapier  in  his  breast,  had 
not  a  slight  figure  glided  between  the  combatants,  just  at  the  moment 
the  Frenchman  had  gained  the  advantage  he  waited  for ;  the  next  instant, 
the  head  of  the  latter  was  literally  blown  to  atoms.  The  body  of  the 
Lieutenant,  whom  death  had  nearly  stricken,  reached  the  earth  at  the 
same  moment,  as  that  of  the  Frenchman  feU  all  its  length  a  hideous 
corpse. 

Leaning  over  the  yoimg  officer,  was  a  youth  in  the  habit  of  a  drummer 
— ^made  in  nature's  finest  mould;  in  one  hand  he  grasped  a  trooper's 
pistol  while  with  the  other  he  essayed  to  stanch  the  wound  in  the  breast, 
from  which  the  life  stream  ebbed  fast.  Agony  was  depicted  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  youth — it  was  pale  as  ashes.  The  dying  officer 
rallied  for  a  moment,  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  exclaimed :  *'  And  is 
it  you,  Mary  Anne— could  I  have  expected  such  kindness  from  you, 
whom  I  have  so  cruelly  treated  P  " 

"  Edward,  if  you  have  heaven's  forgiveness  as  fireely  as  yon  have  mine," 
exclaimed  she,  "  you  need  fear  nought;  pray  to  God  above  that  he  may 
pardon  you.    May  he  do  so,  as  I  do  here  most  freely." 

'*  I  thank  you,  Mary  Anne,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  in  a  still  weaker 
tone  of  voice,  but  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  "  may  he  also  protect  you 
when  I  am  gone.  I  feel  I  have  wronged  you  now,  but  you  have  foigiven 
me  and  I  ask  no  more.  Where  is  he  with  whom  I  so  lately  contended  ?  " 

"  He  lies  a  weltering  corpse,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  the  utmost 
fierceness,  "  within  a  yard  of  you ;  I  have  blown  his  brains  out  with  this 
weapon.  Would  that  I  had  been  sooner."  A  shout  arose  on  the  breeze-— 
a  truly  British  cheer,  and  the  next  moment  the  flag  of  England  waved 
from  the  battlements  of  Valenciennes.  The  dying  man  gave  a  faint 
cheer  in  reply,  and  essayed  to  raise  himself  up,  but  again  fell  back 
through  weakness. 
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**  Raise  me  up,  Mary  Anne/'  he  binriedly  exclaimed,  in  hia  last  hretHdh, 
^  raise  me  up."  It  was  done.  "  Hurrah !  "  issued  from  his  lips,  but 
more  feebly.  "  Hurrah !  death  to  the  enemies  of  England.  Oh  that  I 
eould  live  to  see  it.  But  God's  will  be  done.  The  next  moment  he  laid  a 
stiffeuing  corpse  in  the  arms  of  her  who  sui>ported  him. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  troop  of  Austrian  soldiers  gallopped  by 
to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  seeing  the  youth  down  on  the  ground 
orer  a  prostrate  officer  of  the  English  army,  one  of  the  soldiers  as  be 
rode  past  made  a  cut  at  her  with  his  sabre. — Crouching  as  she  was,  the 
heavy  weapon  missed  her  head,  but  its  point  glancing  down  the  small  of 
her  back,  laid  it  open  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Faint  with  her  pievioos 
wound — agonized  at  the  spectacle  of  him  who  was  so  dear  to  hei^— a  life* 
less  corpse — her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  she  sunk  upon  the  body  in  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

Night  had  gathered  over  the  field  of  death,  when  the  wounded  giri 
arose  from  her  stupor — the  wind  swept  across  the  plain,  moaning  and 
sighing,  as  for  the  scene  of  desoladon  over  which  it  was  forced  to  pass ;  from 
the  town  the  sounds  of  revelry  could  be  distinguished,  and  innumeral^ 
lights  flashing  to  and  fro,  denoted  that  the  plunderers  were  at  work  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  Kissing  the  pale  and  clammy  corpse  of  him  whom  sbe 
had  so  ardently  loved,  the  wounded  girl  commenced  her  journey  to  the  cen* 
tie  of  the  town,  and  now  crawling,  now  staggering  on,  the  best  way  she  was 
able,  she  advanced  for  a  considerable  distance.  Just  at  the  time  when 
she  conceived  she  must  give  up  her  task,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  ser- 
geant with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
who  was  in  Taylor's  company,  commanding  a  {mtrol  of  infantty  to  halt. 
Pressing  forward,  she  attempted  to  reach  them,  but  the  command  to 
march  was  given  ere  she  could  do  so— she  shouted  with  all  her  might, 
but  the  wind  which  blew  very  high  carried  her  words  (ar  off — the  mea- 
sured tread  of  the  retreating  party  was  borne  to  her  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness— hope,  the  last  refuge  of  the  sufferer,  abandoned  her,  and  again  sbe 
sunk  into  unconsciousness. 

A  neat  well  furnished  room  was  the  place  in  which  Mary  Anne  next 
opened  her  eyes,  whilst  over  her  bent  a  female  dressed  in  widow's  weeds, 
and  with  a  &ce  of  surpassing  beauty.  She  was  the  widow  of  an  oflicerin  the 
French  army,  and  had  discovered  Mary  Anne  lying  outside  her  house, 
against  which  it  was  she  had  fallen;  mercy  was  the  predominatiog 
feeling  in  her  heart,  and  although  in  the  uniform  of  those  who  had  sbdn 
her  best  beloved,  sh6  had  her  conveyed  in  and  her  wounds  attended  to. 
But  in  doing  so  her  sex  was  discovered,  and  then  Madame  Desaix  took 
her  under  her  own  especial  care.  At  her  house  she  remained  nearly  a 
month,  while  the  balm  of  consolation  was  poured  into  her  wounded  spirit 
by  the  good  lady;  but  her  wounds  being  now  nearly  healed,  she 
determined  to  leave  the  house  and  make  her  escape  to  England.  Fiom 
the  excellent  education  she  had  had,  she  understood  Fxench  perfectly 
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well,  and  bad  been  able  to  convene  most  fluently  witb  Madame  Deaaix ; 
writing,  tbexefore,  a  letter  in  French  to  ber,  thanking  her  for  her 
kindness^  and  expressing  her  reason  for  leaving  so  hurriedly,  she 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  sailor  which  she  had  bought  some  time  before  in 
the  town  for  her  purpose,  and  departed  on  her  way. 

It  cannot  here  be  related  how  she  proceeded  on  her  journey,  or  the  escapes 
she  had  during  it,  as  the  space  allowed  is  nearly  taken  up,  but  let  il 
suffice  to  say,  by  the  aid  of  her  knowledge  of  the  French  language  she 
reached  the  town  of  Dunkirk.  Enquiring  at  a  house  near  the  beach 
whether  she  could  obtain  a  berth  in  a  vessel,  she  was  guided  to  a  certain 
dwelling  in  the  town,  in  which  resided  the  owner  of  a  cutter  then  lying 
out  at  sea.  A  berth  as  sailor  was  granted  her,  and  again  she  embarked 
upon  the  fickle  ocean. 

The  heroic  girl  conceived  when  she  engaged  with  the  French  vessel 
that  she  was  in  the  merchant  service,  but  too  late  she  found  out  that  it  was  a 
privateer,  and  that  her  crew  were  hostile  to  the  English  nation.  The 
Frenebmeu  cruized  about  for  a  considerable  time  but  without  success^ 
and  to  the  infinite  joy  of  Mary  Anne,  one  fine  clear  morning  her 
captain  found  that  he  had  run  her  in  so  near  to  the  British  fleet  under 
Earl  Howe,  which  he  had  not  dreamt  of  meeting  in  the  channel,  that  he 
had  no  possible  chance  of  escape.  A  slight  resistance  was  made,  bul 
Mary  Anne  refused  to  join  in  it  against  her  countrymen ;  the  captain^ 
whose  name  was  Le  Sage,  beat  her  unmercifully  to  force  her  to  do  so^ 
but  she  remained  firm ;  and  the  vessel  having  been  taken,  the  whole  of 
her  crew  were  carried  to  the  Queen  Charlotte,  before  Lord  Howe,  to 
be  examined.  Being  questioned  by  his  Lordship  as  to  the  cause 
of  serving  on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  she  briefly  told  him,  that  being 
without  fiiends  in  England,  she  had  accompanied  a  gentleman  to  the 
Condnent  in  the  capacity  of  foot-boy,  on  whose  death  she  had  id  the 
greatest  distress  reached  Dunkirk  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  passage  to  her 
native  country,  but  finding  that  impossible,  she  was  constrained  to  enter 
into  Le  Sage's  vessel,  having  experienced  during  the  short  stay  she  had 
made  in  the  town  no  attention  to  her  distress,  chiefly,  she  imagined,  from 
her  being  English.  Her  determination  the  moment  she  engagt^  with 
Captain  Le  Sage,  she  declared,  was  to  desert  on  the  first  opportunity 
that  oflered  to  forward  her  passage  to  England ;  but  had  she  known  that 
the  intendon  of  the  captain  was  to  act  in  an  ofiensive  manner  against  her 
countrymen,  she  assured  his  Lordship  she  would  rather  have  perished 
than  have  been  induced  to  set  foot  on  board  his  vessel,  having  previous  to, 
his  sailing  taken  bim  to  be  Commander  of  a  Merchantman,  and  as  suck 
engaged  with  him.  Fortunately  for  the  stripling,  his  Lordship  did  not 
make  any  very  minute  enquiries,  and  having  obtained  a  favourable 
dismissal  she  left  him.  Soon  afterwaids  she  was  sent  on  board  the 
Brunswick,  Captain  Harvey,  and  had  not  been  long  there  ere  her 
cleanliness  and  good   conduct,  which  dififered  so   widely  fix>m  other 
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boys  of  the  age  she  Beemed,  ftttncied  ^bm  «tteDCi«ii  of  her  imnHiindgf; 
he  questioned  her  as  to  her  friends,  end  whether  she  had  ool  run  awaj 
from  some  school  to  try  the  sea.    Mary  Anne  vdated   aoch  of  her 
adventares  as  were  consistent  with  the  conceahnent  of  hsr  aex;   after 
which  Captain  Harvey  appointed  her  to  the  sitnatioii  of  eabin-hoy  te 
himself,   in  which  capacity  she  served    until    they   Mt  in  with  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  the  celehrated  battle  of  the  1st  of  June  tock  phee. 
In  that  spirited  action,  Mary  Anne  made  herself  psrticolaiiy  active,  tod 
just  before  the  coming  up  of  the  Ramilies  received  a  severe  wound  shore 
the  ankle  of  her  left  leg  by  a  grape  shot,  which  struck  on  the  aftermost  br^e 
of  the  gun,  and  rebounding  on  the  deck,  lodged  in  her  leg ;  notwithstand- 
ing this,  she  attempted  to  rise  several  times,  but  without  effect,  and  on 
the  last  effort  part  of  the  bone  protruded  through  the  skin,  in  such  a 
manner  as  wholly  to  prevent  her  standing  if  she  had  been  able  to  ri^. 
To  complete  her  misfortune,  she  received  another  wound  by  a  musket 
ball,  which  went  completely  through  her  thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee  of 
the  same  leg.     She  lay  in  that  crippled  stale  till  the  engagement  was 
over,  when  she  was  conveyed  to  the  cockpit ;  and  there  her  wounds  were 
carefully  attended  to,  although  the  grape  shot  which  had  worked  itself 
among  the  tendons  of  her  leg  could  not  be  eactracted*     She  continued 
in  the  Brunswick  some  time  after  its  arrival  at  home  to  attend  to  'the 
cabin  of  Captain  Harvey,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  and  w^t  on 
shore  weak  but  at  the  same  time  almost  cured. 

She  had  scarcely  got  far  away  from  the  beach,  and  had  just  time  to 
thank  God  for  her  return  to  England,  when  the  persecute  girl  was 
seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  although  she  made  no  resistance,  she  was 
wounded  on  the  head  by  a  cutlass,  and  conveyed  on  board  the  tender. 
She  remained  there  for  several  days  ere  she  would  discover  her  sex ;  hot 
finding  she  could  not  obtain  her  release  otherwise,  she  disclosed  the 
secret.  The  utmost  astonishment  prevailed  at  the  commencement,  but 
it  ended  in  her  immediate  release,  and  return  to  land,  whence  it  was  her 
good  fortune  never  again  to  tempt  the  waters. 

The  narrative  is  nearly  drawing  to  a  close, — the  yam  is  spun  out  It 
need  only  be  added,  that  Mary  Anne  made  numerous  applications 
to  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  Somerset  House,  for  money  due  to  her  for 
her  service  on  board  the  Brunswick  Man-of-War,  on  the  1st.  of  June 
and  previous  days ;  but  having  been  repeatedly  disappointed,  she  made 
use  of  expressions  one  day  which  were  considered  indecorous,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  was  conveyed  to  Bow-street,  where  she  under- 
went a  long  examination.  She  was  at  length  dismissed ;  and  sev^ml 
gentlemen  commiserating  her  sufferings,  entered  into  a  subacription  for 
her,  from  which  she  obtained  considerable  relief.  After  a  long  period  of 
time,  however,  she  received  a  pension  from  the  Navy  Pay  Office  under 
the  name  of  John  Taylor,  by  which  name  she  had  been  entered  in  the 
ships*  books  she  had  sailed  in.     It  was  not  till  February,  1797,  three 
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yean  after  she  received  the  grape  shot  in  her  leg^  that  it  was  extracted 
so  firmly  had  it  set  in  the  tendons,  although  she  was  a  long  time  in 
hospitals.  Her  majesty*  the  wife  of  George  III.,  afterwards  allowed  her 
a  pension  of  £20.  a  year,  hut  the  heroic  maiden — she  who  had  gone 
through  the  utmost  hardships  and  endured  almost  the  greatest  vicissitudes 
that  ever  woman  was  known  to  endure — died  at  length  in  very  indigent 
circumstances.  Over  her  gfUvesione  might  well  he  recorded,  ''Here 
lieth  one  who  loved  not  wisely,  hut  too  well," — truly  so  constant  a  woman, 
deserved  a  better  fate. 


To  A.  S. 

Some  lovely  being,  sent  from  fields  elysian, 
To  gild  this  life  with  pleasure,  thon  dost  seem, 

The  bright  fulfilment  of  a  painter's  vision, 
The  inoamation  of  a  poet's  dream. 

Radiant  as  floirery,  the  birth  of  some  fine  morning. 
Gentle  as  breezes  which  aronnd  them  play ; 

Pure  as  the  dew-drops  those  fresh  flowers  adorning. 
And  warm  as  sunbeams  which  awake  the  day. 

All  living  things  to  thee  seem  loved,  and  loving, 
*     Thou  deemest  not  that  ought  of  guile  can  be 
In  human  hearts,  the  poet's  words  well  proving, 
^  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 

Touth,  health,  and  beauty,  on  thy  cheek  are  glowing, 
All  things  as  yet  can  gladden  and  surprise ; 

The  warm  blood  in  thy  veins  is  freely  glowing. 
And  thy  heart's  feelings  speaking  through  thine  eyes. 

O  may  those  eyes  be  never  dimm'd  by  sorrow, 

That  lovely  brow  from  care  be  ever  free ; 
And  each  bright  day  give  birth  to  brighter  morrow, 

As  time  glides  on  unto  eternity. 

O  may  that  cheek  ne'er  feel  the  hot  tears  burning. 
Caused  by  the  loneliness  which  haunts  the  breast, 

When  some  we  love  prove  false,  and  some  returning 
To  their  last  home,  leave  us  unloved,  unblest, 

Ne*er  may  it  be,  that  thy  heart  thus  world-weary, 
Shall  look  around,  but  look  in  vain,  to  find 

Seme  warm,  true  heart,  amongst  the  cold,  the  dreary; 
To  which  thine  own  may  its  affections  bind. 

But  should,  in  coming  years,  thy  young  hopes  perish, 
O  may  heaven's  prospects  brighten  on  thy  view ; 

And  as  earth  fades,  this  truth  still  closer  cherish, — 
Man  may  be  false,  but  God  and  heaven  are  true ! 

Auguai  S7, 1889.  Sidney    Giles. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  POETRY  AND  POBXa 

No.  X 
THE  BIRDS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


[We  had  annoanced,  in  oar  October  number,  that  oor  next  Chapter  would  be 
on  Euripides.  Anxious  however  to  conclude  our  Greek  Poets  with  the 
year,  and  to  commence  the  English  series  with  January,  we  have  selected 
our  Chapter  on  Aristophanes  ft-om  four  which  remain,  and  for  the  appear- 
ance of  which  in  a  complete  formi  the  advertisement  on  oar  cover  b  a 
voucher.] 

Often  during  our  present  labours  have  we  been  assailed  with  complaints 
of  the  heaviness  of  ancient  lore.  The  intervals  which  separate  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  from  ourselves  are  not  overlooked  and  annihilated,  save 
in  the  minds  of  the  gifted  and  few.  Genius  alone  can  hold  oommeite 
with  genius  :  and  rolling  ocean,  or  intervening  ages,  form  to  such  com- 
merce no  barrier.  But  the  majority  of  our  readen  are  not  men  of  genius* 
The  very  names  of  these  Greeks  frighten  them.  They  imagine  them 
musty  old  fellows  with  long  beards,  and  longer  faces :  philosophers,  kw- 
givers,  and  the  like.  Little  know  they  what  laughters,  loud  and  long, 
have  shaken  those  venerable  cloak-enveloped  sides :  little  do  they  imagine 
how  the  staid  and  severe  Athenian  audiencce  '  haw-hnwed  *  (as  Sam 
Slick  would  say)  '  right  out  *  for  hours  together  at  Uie  never-equaUed  ' 
drolleries  of  their  comic  poets. 

As  in  every  other  department  of  classic  literature,  so  here  especially 
the  ravages  of  Time  must  be  deplored.  A  few  pla3r8  of  Aristophanes, 
himself  but  one  of  a  fine  constellation  of  wits,  are  all  that  hb  hand  has 
spared,  except  a  few  fragments  scattered  up  and  down  in  miscellaneous 
quotation. 

The  play  with  which  we  have  headed  this  chapter,  is  perhaps  the 
chefdauvre  of  Aristophanes.  For  drollery  of  conception,  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, variety  of  interest,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  Comedy  of  any 
age. 

In  presenting  such  a  play  to  the  English  reader,  much  indalgmce 
must  be  allowed  us.  Many  of  the  witticisms,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  founded  frequently  on  local  puns,  will  cany  do 
force  with  them,  when  rendered  into  another  language  and  placed  before 
men  of  another  age.  It  is  only  by  an  imaginary  and  unnatural  state  of 
mind  that  the  scholar  can  fully  partake  of  the  exquisite  relish  of  Attic 
humour;  and  such  an  effort  we  cannot  expect  the  common  reader  to 
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make,  even  when  in  possession  of  the  necessary  information.  Wo  shall 
therefore  take  great  liberties  with  our  author :  our  object  being  to  please 
rather  than  to  inform  ;  and  to  entice  rather  than  weary. 

Two  Athenians,  (with  hard  names,  which  we  will  drop)  sick  of  the 
bustle  and  wrangling  of  their  native  city,  have  set  out  on  an  expedition 
in  search  of  an  easy  life.  Their  journey  is  a  strange  one.  They  are 
going  to  the  birds  of  the  Air  !  A  raven  and  a  jackdaw  are  their  guides. 
They  are  advancing  upwards,  among  the  rocks  and  trees.  Here  we  go 
up,  up,  up,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Gravity  in  both  senses  of  the  word, 
is  to  them  as  nothing.  They  are  *  xyghte  merry  *  fellows.*  Still  up  they 
clamber.  *  I  have  no  nails  left  on  my  fingers,'  says  one,  '  with  following 
this  brute  of  a  jackdaw.'  '  Where  in  the  world  are  we  ?  *  says  the  other. 
'  Och  dare,  och  dare,'  cries  the  first,  *  its  we  that  have  bc«n  cheated  I 
that  spalpeen  at  th*  gameshop  sould  us  yon  brace  o*brutes  to  shew  us  th 
way  to  the  king  o'  the  birds,  and  they're  o'  no  use  at  all — ther's  a  (arthen 
gone  for  the  jackdaw,  and  three  for  the  raven. — Look  at  the  fool  of  a  bird 
pointing  right  on.  It  isn't  I  that's  going  down  over  them  cliffs  to  plaae 
you,  my  jewel ! ' 

2nd  Athenian,  There's  no  path  here. 

\»t  Athenian,      Doesn't  your  ra?en  point  as  either  way  ? 

2nd  Athenian,    No :  she  says  nought  but  croak,  croak,  as  before. 

lit  Athenian,      Why,  here's  a  hardship !  we  two  want  to  go 

Straight  to  the  crows,  and  haf  e  packed  np  oor  all, 

And  then  can't  find  oor  way  1    Why,  there  are  many 

Would  gi?e  their  eyes  to  be  Athenians : 

And  we  two,  citizens  by  birth,  haf  e  fled 

On  both  our  feety  not  out  of  disrespect 

To  the  old  place,  bat  to  avoid  the  squabbles 

Of  law  courts  aod  the  like,~and  ta'en  this  journey. 

With  all  our  moveables,  to  th'  king  o'  the  birds, 

To  find  some  place  where  we  may  live  at  ease, 

If  such  his  Majesty  knows. 

2nd  Athenian,  Look,  look ! 

\$t  Athenian.  What  now  ? 

2nd  Athenian,    Yon  raven,  croaking  with  its  beak  on  end. 

Ut  Athenian,      The  jackdaw  too  gapes  upwards  :  'tis  a  sign 
That  birds  are  dwelling  somewhere  hereabout. 
Let's  make  some  noise,  and  we  shall  ascertain. 

2nd  Athenian,    You'd  better  kick  the  rock  with  both  your  feet 

\$t  Athenian.      You  with  your  head  would  make  the  hollower  sound. 

2nd  Athenian,    Take  up  a  stone  and  knock. 

lit  Athenia$i,  Well  then,  here  goes,    (knockt,) 

Ho  there,  within ! 

2nd  Athenian,  Don't  shout  so  boisterous^ : 

Remember,  'tis  his  Migesty  you  call. 

Ut  Athenian,      Your  Majesty  !    Come  out  your  Majesty  ! 

Don't  maJLC  me  knock  again,  your  Majesty !  ^ 

(A  water  bird  eaUed  a  Runner  comee  outf  the  tertfont  qfthe  king  of  the  birde,  ^ 
Runner.  Who  wants  my  master  ?  Who  on  earth  are  you  ? 
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lit  Athenioiu 
Runner. 

1st  Athenian, 

Runner, 

Itt  Athenian, 

Runner, 

let  Athenian, 

Runner, 

2nd  Athenian. 

1st  Athenian. 

Runner, 

1st  Athenian, 

Runner, 


1st  Athenian, 
Runner, 


1st  Athenian, 
Runner. 

1st  Athenian, 
Runner, 


2nd  Athenian, 
1<I  Athenian 
2nd  Athenian. 
1st  Attienian, 
2nd  Athenian. 
1st  Athenian. 
2nd  Athenian. 
1st  Athenian. 


Hoopooe. 
\st  Athenian, 

Hoopooe, 
1st  Athenian. 

Hoopooe, 


1st  Athenian. 
Hoopooe. 
1st  Athenian. 


Pre--^*iarTe  oif  what  a  enjoUom  ! 

Help !  bttlp  1  help ! 
Two  bird-catchers  are  come ! 

What  art  aftaid  of? 
Stand  still  and  treat  as  cirilly. 

Past  upon  je ! 
He  thinks  we're  men — ^my  jewel,  inr'tv  mot  wken. 
What  then  ? 

I'm  Thingumbob,  a  bird  of  Libya. 
And  who's  jonr  friend  ?  What  bird  d'ye  call  jour  fHend  ? 
I'm  Cock  0'  wax,  a  bird  o'  the  Pheasant  tribe. 
And  yov-rby  all  the  pow'rs,  what  beast  are  you  ? 
I  am  a  slaFc. 

Has  some  game-cock  snbdued  yon  ? 
Me  ?  no— bnt  when  my  master  was  transformed 
Into  a  bird,  he  prayed  that  I  might  also 
Become  a  bird,  that  I  might  be  his  serrant. 
Do  birds  want  serrantB  then  ? 

Why,  if  he  wishes. 
Remembering  old  days,  when  he  was  man, 
A  dish  of  fish, — I  run  and  fetch  it  him : — 
If  he  would  hare  bean  broth,  I  nm  and  bruise  them. 
Well  then,  my  Runner^  call  your  master  to  us. 
He  is  asleep,  just  baring  had  his  luncheon^ 
Some  myrtleberries  and  a  gnat  or  two. 
Cannot  you  wake  him  ? 

He'll  be  mighty  sulky : 
Still,  if  yva  iriM  it,  I  will  go  and  wake  him. 

[Exrr. 
Bad  luck  go  with  ye !  I'm  half  dead  with  fear. 
Woe's  me,  my  jackdaw's  taken  fright,  and  fled. 
You  coward— twas  your  fright  that  let  hisn  go. 
Ha !  and  your  raven,  you'f  e  let  him  go  too ! 
NotL 

Where  is  he  then  ? 

He's  fled. 

Brare  fellow ! 
You  tumbled  down  for  funk,  and  he  flew  off. 

Enter  Hoopooe  the  King  qfthe  Birds, 

Open  the  forest  branches — giro  me  way. 
St.  Pathrick — ^what  a  baste !  where  did  ye  get 
Your  wings  ?  who  set  the  fluhion  of  your  crest  ? 
Who  seeks  me  ? 

May  all  the  gods  who  dwell  abore, 
I>e-  —  (aoide)  stroy  your  ugly  phiz. 

Kind  gentlemen, 
I  pray  you  mock  me  not :  I  know,  my  wings 
Arc  somewhat  fiinny :  I  was  once  a  man. 
It  is  not  you  we  laugh  at,  nuble  sir. 
What  then  ? 

Your  beak  has  such  a  comical  turn. 
Are  you  a  fowl,  or  a  peacock  ? 
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Hoopooe, 
1st  Athenian, 
Hoopooe. 
lit  Athenian, 
Hoopooe, 


Ut  Athenian, 
Hoopooe. 

Ist  Athenian, 
Hoopooe. 
Ut  Athenian, 


Hoopooe, 
Ut  Athenian, 
Hoopooe, 
Ut  Athenian, 
Hoopooe^ 
Itt  Athenian, 


Hoopooe. 
Ut  Athenian, 


Hoopooe, 

Ist  Athenian, 
Hoopooe. 

Ut  Athenian, 
find  Athenian. 

Hoopooe. 
2it(2  Athenian, 


I'm  a  fowL 
Where  are  your  feathers  then  ? 

Thej're  fallen  off. 
Bj  some  disease  ? 

Oh  no  2  we  birds  all  monlt 
In  winter  time,  and  ha?e  new  plumes  in  spring. 
But  who  are  yon  ? 

We?  mortals. 

On  what  errand 


Wishing  to  speak  with  thee. 


Hoopooe. 
'2Hd  Athenian. 


Are  ye  oome  hither  ? 

Concerning  what  ? 

Why,  in  the  first  place,         ^ 
You  hare  been  once  a  man,  as  we  are  now, 
And  you  hare  onoe  owbd  debts,  as  we  do  now ; 
And  ha?e  loved  shirking  them,  as  we  do  now ; 
And  then  you  took  the  nature  of  a  birdy 
And  have  been  flying  or er  land  and  sea, 
With  all  the  knowledge  of  both  bird  and  man. 
Wherefore  we  come  to  yon  as  suppliants, 
And  beg  of  you^  if  yon  can,  to  point  us  out 
Some  nice  soft  place  to  li?e  io,  in  whose  oomforts 
One  may  enwrap  one'sself,  as  in  a  blanket 
Seek  you  a  larger  town  than  your  own  Athens  ? 
No,  not  a  larger— one  that  suits  us  better. 
Oh  ho !  you  want  an  aristocracy ! 
Pah !  I  abhor  the  Tery  mention  of  it. 
What  kind  of  city  then  are  ye  in  search  of? 
One  where  there  is  no  more  serious  business 
Than  to  receive  one's  neighbour  in  the  momiug 
And  hear  him  say :  *  up  and  prepare  yourself  es, 
You  and  your  children  i  I  hare  a  wedding  toward/ 
Just  such  a  city  Uee  upon  the  shore 
Of  the  Red  Sea. 

I  will  not  lire  by  the  sea : 
Those  horrid  galleys  will  be  coming  for  us. 
How  should  we  live  up  here,  among  the  birds  ? 
You're  tried  it,  and  can  tell  us. 

Passably : — 
First,  you  must  learn  to  lire  without  a  purse. 
One  nuisance  then  at  least  will  be  removed. 
And  then  our  food  is  buckwheat  in  the  gardens, 
The  myrtleberrj,  poppyseed,  and  spearmint. 
Your  life  is  a  perpetual  marriage  feast. 
Ha  1  a  thought  strikes  me  $  be  advised  by  me; 
I  have  a  scheme  shall  bring  you  wealth  and  power. 
What  is  it  ? 

Why,  this . — ^ye  now  are  flying 
Hither  and  thither,  ranging  up  and  down, 
Things  of  no  purpose  and  no  settled  life . — 
Collect  yourselves  together :  build  onx  city. 
Where  is  the  site  to  be  ? 

Idiot !  look  downward. 
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Hocipooe,  Well^ 

9md  Athenian.  Now  ]o6k  vpwmzd. 

Hoopooe.  Well— 

%td  AthemUau    And  now  tnm  nmnd 

Toar  bead,  and  look  abovt  yon  on  all  tides. 
Hoopooe^  Thank  yon, — and  twiiEt  my  neck  otL 

2md  Aihtman.  Sees!  angfat  ? 

Hoopooe.  Yet— clonds  and  iky. 

Sad  AJtkeniim.  Well,  are  not  theae  jo«r  city  > 

Porttfy  the$e,  and  yon  fluif  yeaiiia  «e% 
Amd  tiarvo  the  ^odi  omL 
Hoopooe.  How  ? 

9nd  Athemam.  Why  tiins :  the  air 

Lief  mid  way  between  earth  and  heaven :  well  then. 
Just  as  we  ask  a  paieage  thro'  BootJa, 
If  we  would  go  to  Delphi,  so,  when  men 
Sacrifice  to  the  gods,  nnlMs  the  latter 
Pay  yon  a  toD,  yon  stop  the  saTonry  meUs 
From  passing  throogh  yoor  city. 
Hoopooe.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Why,  by  the  earth  and  all  its  fowling  nets, 
I  ncFer  heard  a  better  thooght  than  this : 
I  will  establish  this  same  city  with  yon. 
If  all  the  other  birds  consent  to  iL 
2nd  Alheniim.    Who  is  to  tell  the  matter  to  them  ? 
Hoopooe.  Too. 

They  were  barbarians  when  I  came  to  them. 
Bat  I  have  tanght  them  language. 
^md  Athenian,    How  will  yon  summon  them } 
Hoopooe.  Most  easily : 

I  will  jost  hop  into  the  bush  close  by, 
And  wake  my  love,  the  nightingale;  and  we 
Will  call  them ; — when  they  hear  os  they  will  come. 
2nd  Aiheniain.    O,  best  of  birds,  let  there  be  no  delay ; 

Go  to  the  bosh  and  wake  the  nightingale. 
Hoopooe.  Come,  companion,  cease  thy  slombers ; 

Sweetly  poor  thy  holy  numbers, 

Mournfal  through  thy  passioned  throat ; 
Trilling  liquid  melodies 
Through  the  sombre-branched  trees, 

Till  the  pore  strain's  echo  float 
Up  among  the  halls  abore. 
Where  the  god  who  song  doth  lore 
Shall  respond  with  iroiy  lyre 
From  amid  the  blessed  quire: 
And  from  heaFenly  roioes  sent 
Swells  the  high  accompaniment, 
2nd  Athenian,    There  was  a  roice !  It  seemed  to  flood  the  thicket 

With  liquid  honey. 
lit  Athenian^  Canst  thou  not  be  silent  ? 

Look,  the  Hoopooe  prepares  himself  to  sing. 
Hoopooe,       Epopoi,  popopo,  popoi,  popoL 
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Come  mjr  fellows  of  the  wing, 
Ye  who  €hirp>  and  ye  who  sing : 
All  ye  tribes  devouring  seed 
On  the  glebe  and  in  the  mead, 
All  who  wateh  the  broken  clod 
When  the  ploughmen  onward  plod. 
With  your  small  pipes  gently  twitting, 
Tio,  tio,  tio,tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio : 
And  all  ye  in  gardens  sitting ; — 
Ye  who  eat  the  mountain  beiries, 
Ye  who  peck  the  crimson  cherries* 
Come,  come,  come ; 
Trioto,  trioto,  trioto,  tobrix. 
Ye  who  in  the  marshy  mead 
On  the  sharp  musquito  feed. 
Ye  who  run  amid  the  dew 
In  the  herbage  crisp  and  new  ;— 
Ye  who  skim  the  ocean's  breast, 
Hither  hasten  with  the  rest : 
Hither,  all  ye  birds  that  be ; 
Come  and  listen,  come  and  see. 
Here's  arrived  a  clever  man 
.  With  a  new  and  subtle  plan : 
Hither  all  ye  birds  that  be  : 
Come  and  listen,  come  and  see. 
Ckonu,     (Approaching) 

Torotorotorotorotorotinz. 

Kikkabaw,  kikkabaw. 
Torotorotorotolililinx. 
2nd  Athenian.    Are  any  birds  in  sight  ? 
\st  Athenian,  Not  that  I  see. 

And  yet  I  have  been  gaping  up  some  time. 

Enter  a  Flamingo* 

Flamingo.  Toro  tinx,  toro  tinx. 

2Hd  Athenian.    Here  comes  a  binl. 

\st  Athenian,  By  Jove  he  it  a  bird ! 

What  does  he  call  himself?  Is  he  a  peacock  ? 

2nd  Athenian.    Our  friend  can  tell  us : — Sir,  what  bird  is  this  ? 

Hoopooe,  Not  one  that  you  shall  meet  with  eveiy-day : 

He  is  a  lake-bird. 

2nd  Athenian.  He  is  bright  and  flaming. 

Hoopooe.  Likely  enough  :  for  he  is  called/amtii^^o. 

itt  Athenian.     Look,  don't  you  see  what  crowds  of  birds  are  coming? 

2nd  Athenian.    O  king  Apollo !  what  a  cloud  of  them ! 

We  cannot  see  the  day-light  for  their  wings. 

Hoopooe.  Here  they  are  coming ;  let  me  introduce  them : 

This  is  a  partridge ;  this  a  snipe ;  these  irild  ducks ; 
This  is  a  halcyon.    There  you  see  an  owl ; 
And  here  come  more :  here  is  the  screaming  jay. 
The  turtledove,  the  lark,  the  finch,  the  pigeon. 
The  hawk,  the  stockdove,  the  redleg,  and  the  cuckoo, 
The  firetail  and  the  screechcock,  the  ossifrage, 
The  robin,  the  butcher  bird>  and  woodpecker. 
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IstAihemkm,     M y,  wfast  a  lot  of  1nd% 

M J,  wkut  a  pack  of  faUdAir^ ! 
How  Umj  erf  pip  pip  pip. 
And  hop  aboat  aad  dnfp  I 
Ah!  thtj  an  ijiag  ai  atl  look,  tlicj  are  peckiag^ 
At  yoB  and  bm. 
2nd  Atkemim.  I  Umtj  to  BjMit 

CBoact. 
Popopopopopopopopot 
Who  wants  me? 
Hoopooe*  Here  I  am : 

Noidicfeelm. 
Chanu.  Tititititiaipiow ; 

What  hate  Toa, 
Toeaytome? 
Hoopooe.         A  oapitKl  tiioa^t, 
A  famotti  piopoml ; 
Here  are  two  men 
Clerer  and  cralfy. 
Ckonu,  Where  ?    Where  ?    Men,  did  yon  lay  ? 

Hoopooe,  Tee—  there  are  eome  two  old  ones  from  the  men. 

Bringing  propooals  of  a  gioriooe  ecbeme. 

The  Chorus  however  considerB  the  whole  nee  of  men  as  hostile,  and 
commences  an  attack  on  the  two  Athenians,  who  iidl  to  abusing  one 
another  for  having  led  them  into  the  scrape.  However  the  C horns  at 
length  decides  that  it  is  as  well  to  bear  what  the  men  have  to  say  before 
they  set  to  work  to  pluck  and  tear  them.  The  proposal  is  expounded : 
the  Chorus  lays  aside  its  hostility :  and  the  action  of  claws  and  beaks  is 
suspended.  The  Athenian  than  harangues  the  tribes  of  bixda.  He  ap- 
prizes them  that  they  once  had  the  empire  over  all  things,  but  that  the 
gods  had  taken  it  from  them  :  that  they  were  once  in  high  honour,  but 
now  every  fowler  spreads  snares  for  them,  and  every  boy  throws  stones  at 
them.  Those  things  must  no  longer  be  so— let  them  build  a  city  in  the 
air,  between  beaven  and  earth :  let  them  not  permit  any  thoroog^ifiDB 
from  one  to  the  other,  either  for  gods  or  men.  without  tnbate  and  ksie 
granted :  the  advantages  will  be  inniunemble.  We  will  give  our 
a  taste  of  this  part  of  the  dialogue  : 

Hoopooe,  But  how  will  men  ivppose  that  we  are  gods. 

And  not  crows  rather,  while  we  wear  thme  wings  ? 

lit  Athenian,     Vocb,  pooh,  why  Hermes  sports  a  set  of  wings, 
Andhe'sagod;  and  there  are  aum  esamples; — 
And  IriH — ^Horner  eayi  she's  like  a  pigeon. 
You've  Victory,  with  golden  wingi,  aad  Love  too^ — 

Hoopooe,  Bat  will  not  Zeus  send  thnnderbolts  aad  smash  as  ? 

Iff  Athenian,     Welly  then  your  way  is  clear :  if  they  deq>ise  yoo» 

And  stick  to  their  old  gods,  send  a  detaehmeat 
Of  spacrows,  and  peck  up  their  seed  in  antoBin : 
And  then  let  the  corn-goddess  give  them  victuals. 

2nd  AthenUm.    Apologies  she'U  give  them  hat  ao  victaals. 
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lit  Athenian, 


%i^  Athenim. 

\M  Athenian, 

Hoopoo€» 
Itt  Athenian. 


Hoopoe, 

Ist  Athenian, 


Hoopoe, 

lit  Athenian, 


2nd  Athenian, 
\$t  Athenian. 

%id  Athenian. 

Hoapoe, 

itt  Athenian, 

2nd  Athenian, 


And  then  let  oiows  be  sent*  aad  let  tliem  dig 
The  eyes  out  ot  their  hrming  ttock,  and  sheep : 
And  let  Apollo  heal  them :  he's  a  doctor^ 
And  a  well  paid  one,  too. 

Let  no  snoh  thing 
Be  done,  I  pray  you,  till  Vre  sold  my  oxen. 
Then,  if  they  think  you  gods,  and  reverence  yout 
Gire  them  all  good  things, 

TeU  me  one  of  them. 
Why  first,  the  locnsts  shall  not  eat  their  grapes 
When  in  the  flower ;  for  yon  can  send  a  g^ard 
Of  owls  and  screeehcocks  to  devonr  the  locnsts. 
Then  worms  and  maggots  shall  not  eat  their  figsy 
For  a  few  thrashes  shall  soon  suck  them  down. 
Aye,  bat  how  giro  them  wealth  ?  that's  what  they  lore. 
Why,  don't  you  know,  that,  when  one  hears  a  secret, 
One  says,  A  little  bird  saw  this  or  that? 
Well,  just  so  yon  will  tell  them  precioas  secrets. 
And  then  again,  seamen  will  nerer  perish. 
How  so? 

Why  you  birds  dwell  aloft»  and  know 
All  sorts  of  weathers,  and  the  signs  of  them ; 
So  yon  can  say,  now  sail — now  stay  at  home. 
Ah  ha !  I'll  buy  a  boat,  and  not  stay  here. 
And  yon  can  shew  them  treasures,  which  were  hidden 
In  secret,  when  none  saw  but  gods  and  birds. 
Oh  ho  !  I'll  sell  my  boat  and  buy  a  spade. 
And  dig  up  pots  of  gold. 

But  how  shall  we 
Give  them  long  life  ?  Old  age  is  from  the  gods. 
How  ?  give  them  some  of  yours— your  croaking  raven 
Lives  out  five  lives  of  men. 

I  clearly  see 
Men  will  be  better  off  than  under  Jove. 


The  Athenians  have  worked  themselves  into  favour;  the  Chorus  is 
mightily  pleased :  the  speaker  and  his  assenting  foolish  friend  are  in- 
vited in,  and  treated  handsomely.  Then  a  long  ])iecc  follows  from  the 
Chorus,  peculiar  to  the  Attic  comedy,  in  which  they  turned  and  addressed 
the  spectators^  and  touched  wittily  on  the  scandal  or  politics  of  the  day. 
This  present  piece  is  full  of  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces 
of  refined  wit,  almost  bordering  on  elegant  poetry,  in  our  author.  It 
begins  (and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  beginning) 

Come  ye  race  of  mortal  men,  ye  foliage  of  a  year, 

Ye  little-doen,  forms  of  clay,  ye  fleeting  shadowy  tribes. 

Ye  creatures  of  a  day,  whose  life  is  but  a  dreamy  tale. 

Listen  to  ns  immortal  ones,  whose  being  has  no  end. 

Who  dwell  in  air,  who  grow  not  old,  whose  counsels  ever  last, 

That  you  may  hear  of  lofty  themes  from  us  who  know  them  all. 

First  there  was  Chaos,  and  black  Night,  and  Hell's  abysmal  deep; 
No  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sky.    But  first  in  deepest  Hell  below 
Black-feathered  Night  brought  forth  an  egg,  the  ofispring  of  the  wind, 
5  D 
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acenie  u>  tke  ^ 

Um;  i%-«:itn&t«  of  <nj  tvo  Alfepnimv     Ha ! 

wlal  fij^ef  !     Tbe 

tliej  hatre  ^jwn  wid^  fhinling  iIkj  AfM  geC  «■ 

the  Ufdi  vxdioiit  diem. 


li€>U4e 


T1i»  be  ft  tJkm 


Ijf 


Like  a  gooie  dA* 
And  ion  are  like 
Welly  BOW  to  b 


y  if  I  cf^cr 

nallBijfife! 
si? 

Wfcy.at 
aielike?  ForaU 
witkcka&qnaa 
bUcUiid  witb  kit 


To  gire  our  dtj 

Then  we  ffloit  tarrifice, 
!&mI  Atkent4uu  I  tlwnV  90  too. 

//tfopom.  Well  now,  what  name  ihall  we  adopt  foe  the  city  r 

3ii/i  Athenian,     Let  it  be  iODie  great  Boathj  wofd,  deriTed 

From  cloodjy  and  other  things  np  in  the  air. 
Iff  MhemiaM.      What'f  your  opinion  of  CLOUDCUCKOO VILLE  ? 
Hoapooe.  Excellent!  excellent!  a ^lendid name ! 

80  (tte  new  city  is  christened  accordingly.  Then  come  a  tribe  of  needy 
people  to  pay  their  reacts :  first  comes  a  priest  to  sacrifice  to  the  god:$: 
)M.%you  may  conceive,  finds  little  fiivoor:  then  comes  a  ragged  Poet  with 
odes  to  the  fame  of  Ckmdcuckooville:  among  other  stndns,  be  takes  up 
Edgar's  in  Lear : 

Poet.    Tum'f  a-oold,  Tom's  a^eold, 
Orer  the  snow  be  wander^ 
Nerer  a  coat,  nerer  a  coat. 
You  twig  ? 
Itt  Athenian.     I  seethe  wants  a  coat.    Here,  dare,  boy,  strip : 
Gi?e  him  your  jacket.    There,  now  go  awaj. 

Then  comes  a  Soothsayer,  and  deliren  all  sorts  of  oracles  aboat  the  city 
in  pompous  verses. 

Iff  Athenian,     Are  all  these  oracles  written  in  your  book  ? 

Sw4hsayer.        Here,  take  the  book,  and  see. 

Ui  Athenian.    Well  now  'tis  my  turn  to  speak  oracles. 

They  differ  somewhat,  but  are  just  as  true. 
*  When  uncatledf  a  quach  $haB  cmne. 
And  diwturb  your  tacrijicee, 
And  thall  bore  you  with  his  nonsenge, 
Thrash  him  soundly^  spare  him  not.* — 
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Soothtajfer,        This  is  no  oracle. 

Isi  Athenian,  Here  take  the  hook. 

(Beating  him,) 

This  settles  Aim :  bat  no  sooner  is  he  gone  than  a  Surveyor  appears,  to 
measure  the  air  for  them :  tben  follow  an  Inspector  of  Works,  and  a 
Clerk  of  the  Law  Courts  with  bknk  Acts  of  Parliament,  who  are  all 
treated  no  less  unceremoniously. 

Now  (after  another  comic  song  by  the  Chorus)  messengers  come,  one 
to  announce  that  the  wall  is  built  round  the  city — that  the  birds  have 
done  it  themselves  : — the  cranes  bringing  the  stones,  the  storks  the  bricks, 
the  moorhens  the  water :  the  herons  the  mortar :  the  pelicans  were  the 
car|)enters : — and  now  all  is  finished,  and  watch  and  ward  is  kept  as  in  a 
city  cf  defence.  Another  messenger  brings  fearful  news — that  one  from 
the  gods  has  just  lighted  down  in  the  city,  having  escaped  the  guards. 
On  this  pursuit  is  given,  and  the  offender  taken.  It  proves  to  be  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  She  is  immediately  taken 
before  the  authorities.     We  give  a  part  of  the  examination. 

Ut  Athenian.      Who  are  you  ?  whence  d'ye  come  ? 

Iris.  From  the  gods  in  heaven. 

Ist  Athenian.     What  is  yourname  ? 

Iris.  Iris  the  swift,  the  heavenly  messenger. 

\st  Athenian.     Have  yon  a  passport  ? 

Iris.  Me  a  passport !    Are  you  mad  ? 

Ist  Athenian.      I  ask  again — where  is  your  passport  ? 

Iris.  I  have  none  and  I  want  none. 

\st  Athenian.     Want  none !  a  cool  proceeding  this  is  truly, 

To  fly  through  foreigpi  cities  without  passports ! 
Iris,  Why  ?  which  way  else  should  the  gods  fly  to  earth. 

1st  Athenian.     That's  your  affair.    This  way  you  go  not :  that's  all. 

You  gods  must  learn  to  reverence  your  betters. 

But  tell  me,  whither  fly  ye^  and  for  what  ? 
Iris,  From  Father  Zeus  down  to  the  race  of  men, 

To  order  them  to  offer  sacrifices 

Such  as  are  fitting  to  the  gods  abovcy 

And  send  sweet  savours  up. 
1  St  Athenian,  What  gods  did  you  say  ? 

Iris.  What  gods  ?  why,  us  in  heaven :  what  others  are  there  ? 

IstAthenian,     THE  BIRDS  are  the  GODS  that  mankind  worship  now, 

To  them  they  sacrifice,  and  not  to  you. 

After  a  few  more  minutes  dialogue,  mixed  with  some  choice  abuse,  they 
part.  The  next  scene  presents  to  us  various  Athenian  scamps  and  out- 
casts, who  finding  life  below  uncomfortable,  come  up  to  try  that  in  Cloud- 
cuckooville,  and  to  have  wings  given  them.  This  gives  rise  to  much 
Attic  slang,  highly  amusing  to  the  auditors,  and  to  those  who  are  versed 
in  such  lore,  but  not  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  But  who  comes 
here  ?     An  old  fnend  to  the  reader. 
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PrmmiikemM,  Alas,  abtt,  for  Zens  will  tnrel  j  tee  wat ! 

IjI  {jthntimm  Heigb  ko,  wlimt*t  tixis!  wbj  4o  jom  ckflik  jovnelf  ? 

Ptmmuikimt  Is  aD  j  of  the  gods  pnnoiBg  me  ? 

UtAikemimm.  Ko,  not  tbal  I  tee ;  Imt  who  i*  tk*  wvriii  am  jMi  ? 

PrmmeihtwM.  What  time  of  da j  is  it? 

IM  ilftraiw  Jart  after  aooa. 

Bat  who  are  jon  ? 
A—gfiwu.  Is  it  Bear  etcft^ide  ? 

iMJUkammm.  Bah!  what  a  hore  ja are ! 
ri— rffciMi  What's  Zeasaboat? 

Are  his  doad-cartains  draws*  or  are  they  open  ? 

]jf  Adkraica.  Haa^  joa, 

lif  Atfi—  Mj  dear  ProBethew ! 


Toall  be  a  raiaed  asaa,  if  Zeas  iboold 
Here,  take  this  omhrella,— hold  it  orer 
That  the  sx»ds  maj  aot  see— then  we  caa  talk 

Ui  JfWai— ■      Ha^whataPNoetbeaa^oagkt: 

Now  diatter  at  joar  case. 

iV— wffcfi.  Toaamk 

l«r  AAcmimL.     I'ln  listening — all  atteatioa. 

Ihrnrntkimt.        (mitupert  m  kiM  emr)  Zsrs  is  ariiTKB! 

iMJtkmimm.     Ha!  wbea  did  that  ttke  place > 


Toa  o^oaiaed  the  air.    For  aa  ava  i 
Does  sacrifice,  te  Zeasor  tohis  gads 
Nor  fnMB  that  tiaie  does  aaj  saruaij 
Cooie  ap  to  bearea :  *tis  &st  day  tbcres,  I  tell  i 
Aad  all  the  halfcasle  gods,  shiferiag  wiA  h  ~ 
CoaM  jabbesiag  ap  to  Ze«s»  aad  Ikiraira  kiai 
Ealess  he  opens  all  the  ports,  aad  gires  tkeai 
Hieir  dailj  meali  %»f  kaotliags  aad  of  tnpe, 
TbeTH  BO  BK>re  bear  it,  bat  aiake  war  ^g*^™*^ 
IM  JAemimm.      What«  are  there  half  caste  gods,  beadcs  jvanel 
^— ^ffciBi.        Are,  to  be  sure :  aad  one  tkiar  I  will  tell 

Aa  cBbassv  is  oa  tke  road  to  foa, 
Fixua  Zeas.  and  ftoa  tke  half  castes,  ia 
Bot  listra  aot  to  then,  anJess  be  o&sa 
To  give  the  sceptre  back  aato  the  BiFd% 
Aad  for  ToarMlf,  his  Pnaoess  for  a  wiie. 

\MMhmitm.      Who  is  this  Priaoess? 

A  BKist  beaatifal  ajaiy^ 
Who  kacadt  ap  tkaaderbcdts  for 
AU  his  deagas. 

Wkj  ske^s  kis 
ExactH.    If  Toa  get  ker,ioa  gft  all: 
To  tcil  TOO  this  was  wkj  I  icatared  kitbcr. 
For  1  haie  a]«^m\s  loved  tke  race  of 
i««  Atknumm^      Alv.  1  believe  yoa  flBaggVd  fire  ia  tm 
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Prometheus.      Tet,  and  I  hate  tbe  whole  mee  of  the  godi ; 

I  am  a  perfect  Timon  to  the  gods. 
Bat  gi?e  me  mj  nmbrell*— I  nraet  go. 

The  play  closes  with  an  embassy  from  the  gods>  tenniuating  in  the  resnlt 

above  contemplated :  viz.  the  marriage  of  ^e  Princess  with  the  inventive 

AthcDian,  and  the  giving  back  of  their  ancient  power  and  prerogaUve  to 

the  birds.    A  messenger  from  Zeus  comes  leading  in  the  bride,  and  the 

C bonis  concludes  with  h3rmen8eal  songs. 

Athenitm*        Come  to  the  wedding,  come. 
All  ye  companion  tribes, 
Come  to  the  genial  feast ; 
Stretch  thy  fairest  hands,  my  lore, 
Touch  the  tips  of  botli  my  wings ; — 
Let  us  nimbly  dance  a  lay. 

(Exeumi  dancing,) 


Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  broad 
humour  of  the  old  Comedy  in  a  play,  which  for  pnre  comic  power  is  cer<- 
tainly  the  masterpiece  of  Aristophanes.  In  rendering  this  Athenian 
drollery  into  English,  much  must  be  lost :  many  classic  allusions  dropped, 
on  which  frequently  the  point  of  the  witticism  depends,  and  plays  on 
words,  which  often  occur  in  the  original,  entirely  omitted.  For  to 
modernize  these  jokes  is  to  parody,  not  to  translate ;  and  to  give  yon  our 
own  attempts,  not  the  elegancies  of  Aristophanes.  But  we  would  at  the 
same  time  hope  that  enough  remains  even  in  a  translation,  to  prove  the 
position  which  we  imdertook  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter — that  our 
ancient  friends  were  not  always  the  heavy  long-faced  sages  which  Eng- 
lishmen are  apt  to  fancy  them — ^but  that  they  did  oAen  relax,  not  into 
the  decorous  and  classic  smile,  but  into  the  echoing  horse-laugh,  which 
their  sides  remembered  the  next  day.  Only  imagine  the  grotesque  effect 
of  a  Chorus  on  the  stage,  composed  of  crows  and  owls  and  jackdawSi^ 
and  hoopooes  and  cranes  and  storks,  hopping  and  twittering  and  clattering 
each  his  imitation,  and  thrilling  their 

toro  tore  toro  toro  toro  toro  toro, 

tiliUlililililinz, 

kikkabaw,  kikkabaw, 

and  sideling  into  all  manner  of  absurd  attitudes.  And  then  the  Indicrons 
proposal  for  building  a  city  in  the  air  and  starving  out  the  gods — the 
thousand  odd  things  which  happen  in  consequence. — Prometheus  with 
his  umbrella — the  embassy  from  heaven,  and  the  mongrel  god  who  talks 
bad  Greek — imagine  the  effect  of  all  this  on  an  audience  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive to  the  laughable  and  droll — ^and  whose  love  of  hearing  new  things 
was  gratified  by  conlinual  allusion  to  the  gossip  of  the  day,  in  every  way 
travestied  and  made  jest  of, — and  you  may  have  some  faint  idea  of  the 
pleasure  of  an  Athenian  assembly  at  the  performance  of  thb  play. 
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In  some  of  the  other  plays  of  this  author,  he  ridicules  by  name,  the 
political,  philosophical,  and  practical  characters  of  his  day.  Socrates 
the  great  and  good,  ^schylus  the  sublime,  Sophocles  the  exquisite  artist 
in  verse,  Euripides  the  tender  master  of  passion,  all  in  their  torn  are 
brought  on  the  stage  and  made  the  laugh  of  the  audience.  In  one  in- 
stance there  is  a  contest  between  ^schylus  and  Euripides,  and  they  pick 
faults  in  each  other  s  poetry,  and  most  amusing  it  is. 


Our  meditations  on  Grecian  lore  are  now  ended.  No  more  of  that 
glorious  clime,  where  the  spirit  of  man  seems  to  have  drunk  the  warm 
rays  of  the  god  of  gladness,  and  reflected  them  forth  upon  the  ages  of 
time;  no  more  of  game  or  contest,  where  the  god-like  forms  of  heroes 
were  displayed  to  wondering  thousands,  and  the  statues  arose  which 
have  charmed  the  world ;  no  more  of  deep  sweet  strains,  the  very  soul  of 
Poetry,  each  word  instinct  with  light  of  thought,  each  cadence  falling  on 
the  delighted  ear  and  stirring  inward  tears.  No  more  of  the  lofty  beting 
of  super-human  beings  grieving  their  huge  griefs,  and  joying  their  awful 
joys ;  no  more  of  that  keen  sense  of  corporeal  and  mental  beauty,  so  fresh 
in  those  old  Poets,  so  unalloyed,  so  entire.  The  choral  dance  is  over ; 
the  stately  epic  has  ceased  its  march ;  the  pomp  of  the  tragedy  has  swept 
by :  the  shepherds  have  ceased  their  music  and  are  sleeping  on  the  green 
bank  by  the  lake:  the  fragments  of  the  beautiful  song  which  rang 
joyously  over  us  erewhile,  now  sound  faint  and  whispery  in  the  distance. 
But  if  aught  of  divine  Poesy  have  been  awakened  in  the  breast  of  those 
who  knew  not  these  things  before;  if,  as  some  few  echoes  of  sympathy 
have  told  us,  there  be  who  love  to  wander  by  the  old  poetic  fountains  with 
our  guidance,  we  have  our  best  reward.  Let  our  English  hearts  be 
*  roused — let  the  g^reat  names  and  high  thoughts  of  other  days  be  '  the  spur 
which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise.'  There  is  much  yet  to  be  sung — ^much 
holy  ground  of  Poesy  yet  untrodden.  Creation,  History,  the  Mind  of 
Man,  all  have  their  pleasant  places  where  the  Poet  may  wander  in 
'  thoughts  that  move  harmonious  numbers.'  If  to  such  pilgrimages  we 
might  be  accessary,  the  pleasure  which  we  have  experienced  in  writing 
will  be  forgotten,  in  joy  over  the  fruit  of  our  labours. 

*  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new' — with  January  will  com- 
mence our  series  on  the  Modern  English  Posts  :  and  Chapter  I. 
wiU  be  on  COWPER. 
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BY  THE  REV.  H.  ALFOBD. 

The  earth  is  clad 
For  her  bridal  glad, 
Her  robe  is  white 
As  the  8i>otles8  light : 
O'er  field  and  hill 
Its  folds  are  still* 

From  her  aery  throne 
The  moon  looks  down, 
Clothing  with  glory 
The  tree-tops  hoarj. 
Which  glittering  are 
Like  purest  spar. 

A  star  or  two 
Diamond-blue 
Through  the  space  peers 
Where  the  vapour  clears, 
And  in  long  white  masses 
Silently  passes. 

The  wind  is  awake 

And  his  voice  doth  shake 

The  frost  from  the  trees. 

Then  by  degrees 

Swells  with  a  louder  sound 

Till  it  dies  on  the  level  ground. 
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The  life  of  Lilias  Campbell  had  been  that  of  calm,  peaceful,  enjoyment ; 
none  of  the  pleasures  or  excitements,  none  of  the  enryings  and  heart* 
aches  of  fashionable  life  had  been  hers  ;  she  had  passed  from  a  child  to 
a  woman,  yet  her  feelings  had  undergone  but  little  change.    The  pride 
of  her  father,  the  ornament  of  the  neat  little  parsonage,  she  bloomed 
on,  like  the  first  beautiful  harbinger  of  spring,  yet  she  resembled  it  not  in 
one  respect;  she  smiled  amid  verdure,  not,  like  the  snowdrop,  amid 
wintry  storms.     The  petty  jealousies  of  society  were  to  her  nnknown; 
in  that  remote  Scottish  village  all  were  almost  on  an  equality,  there  were 
no  rival  claims  for  superiority ;  the  minister  and  his  lovely  daughter  were 
always  welcome  guests ;  he  had  for  years  dwelt  amongst  them ;  he  had 
married  many,  who  now  were  surrounded  by  their  happy  families ;  be 
had  rejoiced  with  the  happy,  and  consoled  the  afflicted ;  there  was  a 
heart-felt  kindness  in  his  manner  towards  them ;  they  were  to  him  bis 
most  sacred  trust,  and  he  laboured  most  diligently  to  fulfil  the  duty  ibr 
which  he  was  responsible.     It  was  to  him  always  piunful  to  censure,  and 
a  threat  of  informing  the  minister  of  any  misdemeanour  was  seldom 
without  effect,  as  few  were  hardened  enough  to  meet  the  gentle  and  sor- 
rowful rebuke  of  one  who  loved  but  to  prsuse.     The  claim  that  Lilias  had 
upon  their  esteem  was  great,  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  who  was 
endeared  to  them  by  his  virtues,  she  had  grown  up  with  their  childreo, 
and  though  possessed  of  more  knowledge  than  any  of  them,  yet  sbe  bad 
ever  been  so  un presuming ;  besides,  who  could  look  at  the  sweet  face  of 
Lilias   Campbell   without  feeling  an   interest  in  her?     Much  as  her 
companions  thought  of  her  acquirements,  Lilias  was  rather  deficient  in 
what  the  world  calls  education ;  Mr.  Campbell  had  taught  her  everything 
himself.     At  the  time  of  her  mother's  death,  Lilias  was  but  four  yean 
old,  and  from  that  period  she  had  been  his  sole  companion  :  it  had  been 
his  pleasing  task  to  watch  the  developement  of  intellect  and  penonal 
beauty  in  his  little  girl ;   his  old  housekeeper  had  instructed  her  in  the 
part  of  education  so  necessary  to  one  whose  life  must  be  spent  in  retire- 
ment, and  Lilias  could  work  or  enter  into  the  little  arrangements  of  the 
house  as  ably  as  her  less  gifted  companions.     Of  accomplishments  she 
knew  nothing;  true  she  could  accompany  her  sweet  voice  on  a  mde 
mountain  harp,  or  could  dance  any  of  the  national  dances  to  perfeetioa, 
yet  what  were  these  when  compared  with  the  acquirements  of  every 
young  lady  returned  from  the  fashionable  school  to  her  circle  of  wonder- 
ing relations;  poor  Lilias  could  not  have  pronounced  many  names  of 
the  sciences  with  which  they  are,  or  seem  to  be  familiar ;  yet  with  ker, 
ignorimce  was  bliss.     She  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  her  own  cooacry 
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and  those  ptbre  remote ;  she  read  Ossian  in  the  Gaelic,  had  even  some 
little  knowledge  of  Latin.  '  Merely  to  teach  her  her  own  language/ 
was  the  humble  answer  of  Mr  Campbell  to  the  question — And  can  Miss 
Lilias  really  read  this  book  P  Lilias  had  learnt  above  all  to  love  religion, 
to  feel  her  own  weakness,  and  to  judge  with  lenity  the  actions  of  others  ; 
how  many  well  versed  in  fashionable  accomplishments  do  not  know  so 
much !  Lilias  was  now  twenty,  yet  she  was  spoken  of  as  though  she  were 
still  a  child ;  she  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  her  extreme  loveliness ; 
to  say  that  she  did  not  know  it,  would  not  be  tnie,  for  how  could  she 
look  into  her  mirror  without  discovering  it,  or  how  could  she  help  reading 
it  in  the  looks  of  admiration  from  young  and  old  ?  But  there  was  nothing 
of  vanity  mingled  with  this  knowledge,  it  was  her  Maker's  gift,  why 
should  she  then  be  proud  of  it  ?  She  never  spoke  of  her  indifierence  to 
it,  she  supposed  that  none  would  deem  her  capable  of  attaching  an  undue 
value  to  it.  She  loved  to  ramble  up  the  steep  mountain  path  with  a 
volume  of  Ossian,  and  seated  in  the  wildest  spot  to  dwell  on  the  inspirit- 
ing passages  which  accorded  so  well  with  the  scene.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  she  was  surprised  by  a  rustling  of  bushes  immediately  above 
the  spot  where  she  was,  the  next  moment  the  report  of  a  gun  surprised 
her,  but  she  was  not  one  of  the  nervous  order  of  young  ladies,  so  there 
was  no  scream,  the  game  fell  lower  down  tlie  mountain,  and  the  sports- 
jnan  in  following  to  secure  the  bird,  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  Lilias ;  he  was  a  tall  fine  looking  man,  and  even  the 
soiled  sporting  dress  could  not  prevent  his  appearing  a  perfect  gentleman ; 
he  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  taking  off  his  hat,  he  apologized  for 
having  alarmed  her ;  Lilias  coloured  slightly,  there  was  a  half  smile  on 
her  mouth  as  she  gently  replied,  "  I  was  not  alanned."  She  thought 
the  stranger  must  suppose  her  very  nervous  and  silly  to  be  alarmed  at 
what  was  to  her  a  mere  trifle.  The  gentleman  uttered  a  few  words  about 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  then  wished  her  good  evening,  and  whistling  to 
his  dogs,  dashed  down  the  path  and  was  almost  instantly  hid  from  her 
by  the  low  brushwood.  On  her  return  she  told  her  father  what  had 
occurred,  not  that  the  circumstance  had  made  any  very  lively  impression 
on  her  recollections,  but  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  her  father 
at  their  supper  by  every  incident  of  a  life  so  unvaried  as  her  own.  The 
Saturday  evening  was  always  to  Lilias  one  of  enjoyment,  the  work  of  the 
week  was  completed,  she  could  talk  to  her  father  of  the  dear  morrow ;  at 
the  parsonage,  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest  in  its  best  meaning.  Mr. 
Campbell  did  not  think  it  accorded  ill  with  that  day  to  mingle  innocent 
mirth  with  the  devotion  for  which  it  is  set  apart.  Lilias  had  her  school 
for  the  children  of  the  cottages,  in  which  she  was  aided  by  her  young 
companions.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  while  following  her  little  pupils 
to  church,  she  again  saw  the  stranger,  he  was  walking  before  her  at  some 
little  distance ;  on  entering  the  church  she  joined  her  father,  as  she 
wished  his  advice  upon  some  point;  while  talking,  the  clerk  came  into 
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the  vestry  and  asked  permission  to  shew  a  gentleman  into  the  minister's 
pew ;  Mr.  Campbell  instantly  assented,  and,  with  the  kindness  of  manner 
which  was  so  natural  to  him,  he  went  to  tell  the  gentleman  how  weloome 
he  was.    Lilias  had  instantly  conjectured  that  the  stranger  was  the 
sportsman  of  the  previous  day ;   he  recognized  her,  and  bowed  as  she 
entered  her  pew ;  as  the  service  proceeded,  Lilias  joined  in  it  with  a 
fervour  which  seemed  to  the  stranger  incomprehensible;    be  watched 
with  feelings  new  to  him  the  devotion  which  beamed  in  her  bright  eyes, 
he  thought  it  must  be  affectation,  he  had  before  seen  the  temblance  of 
devotion,  yet  had  not  supposed  it  could  really  exist.     Lilias  was  per^ctly 
unconscious  of  his  admiration,  (for  into  this  every  other  emotion  meiged) ; 
she  listened  to  her  father's  sennon  with  the  same  attention  as  if  there  had 
been  no  handsome  young  man  vainly  endeavouring  to  engage  her  nodce. 
The  invitation  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  stranger  to  join  their  simple 
meal  was  as  frankly  accepted  as  given ;  during  dinner,  he  infcmned  then 
that  his  name  was  Travers,  that  he  was  alone  on  a  shooting  and  sketching 
excursion ;  during  that  day  the  gentlemanly  manners  of  Mr.  Traven 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  both  father  and  daughter,  and  from  that 
period  Travers  was  a  constant  and  welcome  guest  at  the  paisonage. 
Lilias  had  never  once  thought  of  any  one  existing  whose  knowledge  could 
exceed  that  of  her  father ;  but  what  were  his  attainments  compared  to 
those  of  Vincent  Travers  ?  He  had  travelled  much  abroad,  drew  beautifully, 
and  sung  her  favourite  songs,  (though  she  could  not  help  laughing  at  his 
pronunciation  of  the  Scotch.)     Lilias  had  never  felt  the  same  emotions 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  yoimg  men  with  whom  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating,  which  she  now  did :  she  felt  that  she  could  almost 
adore  Vincent,  yet  at  times  she  knew  not  why,  but  she  could  almost  wish 
to  fly  fiom  him ;  he  would  change  his  usual  frank  manner  for  one  of 
chilling  reserve,  then  would  be  perhaps  gayer  than  ever.     Lilias  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat  before  she  thought  of  questioning  her  heart ;  then 
the  only  question  she  could  ask  was,  not  whether  she  loved  him,  bat 
whether  he  loved  her;  this  doubt  was  put  an  end  to,  Travers  declared  his 
attachment,  and  entreated  the  consent  of  Mr.  Campbell.    Such  an  idea  as 
his  daughter  loving  Travers  had  never  occupied   for  a  moment  the 
minister  s  thoughts ;  it  was  a  stroke  to  him  to  lose  his  darling,  he  gazed 
at  her  for  a  moment  with  mingled  emotion,  then  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  My  consent  is  yours,"  he  replied,  '*  but  God  so  prosper  yon,  as  you 
act  to  my  darling  child." 

Travers  became  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  appearance  little  resembled  that 
of  an  accepted  lover ;  in  a  moment  he  recovered  his  composore,  and  hb 
expressions  of  gratitude  were  warm ;  the  references  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Campbell  were  answered  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  at  the  altar 
Lilias  Campbell  was  resigned  by  her  doling  father  to  the  protection  of 
another.  For  months  Travers  and  his  young  wife  continued  at  the 
parsonage;   ev^ry  day  Lilias  became  if  possible  more  attached  to  her 
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husband ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  thanked  God  for  the  happiness  of  his 
daughter.  Riches  were  not  wanting,  Travers  received  constantly  large 
remittances,  he  lavished  large  sums  of  money  on  his  wife,  who,  laughing, 
protested  that  if  she  bought  everything  the  village  shop  aflbrded  she  could 
not  spend  it  all.  Mr.  Campbell  had  now  more  extended  means  of  doing 
good,  and  prosperity  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  little  flock.  One  thing 
alone  grieved  Lilias,  there  were  times  when  her  husband  s  fits  of  absence 
would  retuni,  she  felt  that  there  was  something  on  his  mind,  but  she  had 
too  much  delicacy  to  wish  to  force  herself  into  his  confidence.  She  could 
not  console  him  from  that  source  from  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
look  for  comfort ;  she  felt  that  his  observances  of  the  forms  of  religion 
were  but  in  compliment  to  what  he  judged  the  prejudices  of  herself  and 
her  father ;  yet  he  was,  even  when  depressed,  always  kind  to  her,  even 
perhaps  then  kinder  than  before,  for  it  assumed  a  more  tender  manner, 
he  would  press  her  to  his  heart,  and  tears  would  fall  scorchingly  upon 
her  fair  brow.  It  was  with  mingled  emotions  that  she  heard  that  she 
must  leave  the  peacefid  home  of  her  childhood  for  town ;  there  was  deep 
grief  at  leaving  for  the  first  time  her  father,  but  then  she  should  soon 
return,  and  to  her  all  would  be  so  new  and  delightful.  To  one  who  had 
never  left  her  native  mountains,  London  presented  so  many  interesting 
and  novel  objects,  that  she  felt  in  a  continual  excitement  of  pleasure;  she 
wrote  to  her  father  in  the  highest  spirits,  everything  pleased.  From  her 
childhood  s  humble  home  she  found  herself  in  a  magnificent  house ; 
every  luxury  that  wealth  could  command  was  hers,  handsome  equipages 
waited  but  her  order.  Lilias  could  have  been  happy  without  all  these, 
but  she  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  everything  with  the  vivacity 
natural  to  her;  everything  unpleasing  she  fancied  attributable  to  her 
ignorance  of  the  customs  of  London ;  she  thought  the  manners  of  the 
servants  were  different  from  those  of  her  father's ;  without  being  uncivil, 
there  was  something  she  did  not  like  in  their  manner.  On  her  ordering 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  a  church  on  the  first  Sunday,  she  could  not 
help  seeing  that  he  exchanged  glances  with  the  footman,  and  that  both 
laughed  in  an  insolent  manner;  this  she  supposed  proceeded  from  the 
habits  of  their  master,  and  she  sighed  that  he  should  have  set  an  example 
to  his  dependants  to  scofif  at  what  she  deemed  so  sacred. 

She  felt  conscious  of  her  deficiency  in  many  of  the  accomplishments 
her  husband  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  necessary,  and,  pleased 
to  humour  his  inclinations,  she  took  lessons  in  every  thing  he  thought 
essential,  her  voice  was  now  tutored  to  sing  Italian,  which  language  she 
was  taught.  Though  large  parties  of  gentlemen  fi^quently  met  at  Mr. 
Travers*  house,  yet  no  ladies  ever  called  upon  Lilias ;  this  was  the  cause 
of  some  little  surprise. 

"  You  speak  of  these  large  gay  parties,  dear  Vincent,"  she  said  one 
day  after  he  had  been  speakiug  of  a  ball  at  which  he  had  staid  .very  late 
the  night  before,  "  of  course  there  must  have  been  ladies  there  ?  " 
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"  Ladies  there,  Lily  1  what  an  idea,  did  yoa  ever,  even  in  the  Hi^- 
lands,  hear  of  a  hall  sans  Us  dames  ?  **  he  answered. 

Lilias  laughed.  "  Certainly  not ;  hut  the  customs  here  seem  so  stranj^e, 
after  my  life  of  seclusion  :  do  the  ladies  in  London  always  keep  the  sune 
acquaintance  without  any  change  ?  " 

"  My  Lily,  what  a  childish  question !  can  you  suppose  this  in  a  place 
like  London  ?  " 

''  But  if  they  wish  to  form  new  acquaintance,  suppose  when  any  one 
arrives  in  London  they  wish  to  visit,  how  do  they  contrive  it?"  per- 
sisted Lilias. 

Travers  laughed.  "  What  a  catechism  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Loo- 
don  ladies !  I  suppose  the  resident  calls  upon  the  new  comers !  but  to 
what  does  this  tend  ?  " 

*'  No  one  called  upon  me,  Vincent !  **  said  Lilias. 

"  And  is  this  then  the  reason  of  your  many  questions,  Lilias  ?  *' 
Travers,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  pique  and  displeasure. 

"  I  suppose  your  home  is  not  sufficiently  happy,  my  Vincent," 
the  reply,  in  a  tone  of  unruffled  good  humour,  though  there  was  some- 
thing of  reproach  uncousciously  mingled  with  it.  "  I  did  not  think  pa 
would  suppose  me  to  mean  anything  of  the  kind ;  if  I  have  your  society, 
what  other  can  I  desire  P  but  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  with  so  many 
friends  as  you  have,  there  should  be  none  who  have  female  relations  will- 
ing to  shew  kindness  or  even  civility  \jo  me!  and  indeed  there  are  some 
of  your  visitors  I  feel  an  involuntary  fear  of;  I  scarcely  know  why;  bat 
there  is  a  kind  of  familiarity  in  their  manners  which  pains,  I  might 
almost  say  alarms  me ;  but  never  mind  this,  I  fear  you  must  think  my 
fancies  sometimes  troublesome,  only  tell  me  you  did  not  mean  what  yoo 
said,  and  I  shall  be  happy.'* 

As  Lilias  spoke  Travers  had  gazed  at  her  sweet  lovely  face  with  the  ex- 
pression of  different  emotions  succeeding  each  other.  When  she  spoke  of 
manners  of  his  associates,  a  cloud  passed  over  his  brow,  but  as  she  finished 
his  expressions  softened.  "  Forgive  me,  my  sweet  Lilias,  I  did  but  jest !  '* 
he  said,  as  he  returned  her  fond  kiss. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter  united  them  more  closely  than  before,  the 
child  became  a  link  more  precious  than  any  that  had  before  bound  Lilias 
to  Travers.  She  saw  his  every  day  increasing  attachment  to  the  infimt, 
and  her  heart  more  than  ever  warmed  towards  him ;  to  her  every  wish 
he  attended  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  in  return  he  never  entered 
his  house  but  there  was  a  sweet  smile  of  welcome  on  her  beautiful  lips^ 
her  beautiful  songs  were  sung  even  before  the  request  was  uttered,  yet, 
though  many  months  were  passed  in  this  manner,  and  Lilias  was  alwaj? 
in  the  presence  of  Travers,  gay  and  cheerful,  she  was  not  completely 
happy.  She  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  some  secret  care  upon 
the  mind  of  her  husband  ;  frequently  after  he  had  remained  late  at  the 
house  of  his  associates,  he  would  return  home  either  flushed  with  excite- 
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ment  or  depressed  and  melancholy ;  in  either  case  Lilias  was  ready  to  be 
gay  or  gently  to  soothe  his  melancholy ;  she  had  several  times  attempted 
to  learn  the  secret  cause  of  his  uneasiness,  but  in  vain ;  and,  devoid  of 
pTying  curiosity,  she  desisted ;  this  continued  until  little  Lilias  attained 
her  second  year,  when  the  certainty  that  some  secret  grief  was  preying 
on  his  mind  became  more  than  ever  apparent  to  his  wife.  Travers  had 
become  taciturn,  and  not  even  the  affectionate  efforts  of  Lilias  could  xe- 
store  his  accustomed  gaiety.  During  the  evenings  that  she  remained 
waiting  in  solitude  for  the  return  of  Travers  (whom  the  suspicion  of 
his  having  cause  for  anxiety  rendered  but  more  dear  to  her)  Lilias  often 
thought  long  and  sadly  upon  the  present  and  future.  There  was  no  selfish- 
ness in  her  nature ;  while  with  Travers  she  strove  to  appear  gay,  that 
she  might  not  farther  depress  his  spirits,  by  shewing  that  she  felt  anxioos 
on  his  account ;  but  during  the  many  hours  she  remained  alone  she  dared 
to  think  and  weep ;  careful  only  to  avoid  observation.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, while  it  was  still  far  from  the  time  when  Travers  in  general  returned 
home,  she  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs ;  she  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the 
reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen,  that  she  had  not  heard  the  street  door 
open,  she  sprung  up  with  eager  delight  to  meet  her  husband,  for  she 
could  not  mistake  his  footsteps, 

*'  It  is  still  very  early,  dear  Vincent,"  she  said,  as  she  busied  herself 
in  drawing  his  large  arm  chair  to  the  fire  (which  soon  rewarded  her  exer- 
tions by  a  cheerful  blaze), "  how  kind  in  you  to  return,  we  can  have  sach 
a  delightful  half  hour  together  !  *'  There  was  no  answer  to  her  kind  words, 
and  she  turned  with  surprise,  and  gazed  at  Travers;  he  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  his  face  was  pale,  yet  he  seemed  in  vain  struggling  for 
composure.  Lilias  went  up  to  him,  and  placing  her  hand  in  his,  said 
genUy,  "  You  are  ill,  Vincent ;  what  can  have  happened  ?  **  The  look 
of  agony  which  met  hers  told  too  plainly  the  state  of  her  husband*s  feel- 
ings. 

"  Tell  me,  my  dearest  Vincent,  every  thing !  Am  I  not  your  own 
wife,  your  Lilias." 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  brow  of  Travers  as  she  spoke ;  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

*'  Do  not  talk  in  that  fond  tone,  Lilias,  or  you  will  drive  me  mad !  I 
deserve  rather  your  curses  !'*  He  paused,  then  continued,  "  Lilias,  I  am 
ruined,  desperate ; — even  now  they  are  in  search  of  me,  and  I  shall  soon 
be  in  a  prison !  This  cursed  gambling  has  done  this !"  he  pursued  in  a 
frantic  tone 

''  Do  not  despair,  dearest,"  said  Lilias,  in  a  tone  whose  sweetness  might 
have  spoken  peace  to  any  heart  but  that  of  Travers,  to  whom  every  kind 
word  was  but  as  a  dagger, — "  I  am  not  so  helpless  as  you  perhaps  think : 
your  kindness  has  heaped  trinkets  on  mo,  these  are  yours ;  and  I  can 
work  for  you — Yes,  gladly  will  I  work  day  and  night  to  restore  peace 
to  you. — Speak  to  your  fond  wife,  and  tell  her  that  you  will  not  despair  !'* 

''  Re])rouch,  curse  me,  Lilias,  as  I  de»crvc !  but  I  caunot  bear  kindness 


from  wm.     I  am  ha  6ocareA,  Lias^.  wt  TBDctt  is 
ttnnfd.  as  a  land  bock  a:  the  $cre£S  door  srnck  Ids  e 

bad  \ftoer  see  these  pe£fp3e  u^idoctpv^  I  can  oes  Kcmirr ;  bat  at  die 
vcrsi  I  nrasa  izy  to  escm  tb^  &paoe  c/  a  dfter  s  jnaon.'* 

"  Wah  bere  tbsn.  dearesc  ^tv  mar  be  vtddc:,  periu^  ^  bsre  iir  caBK 
in-  iear, — b=i  bash^  s^  coDiinued,  '  ibe  saraDX  bas  amswend  die  IbocL 
Go  iL'.o  ^  HEXt  TKfm,  aeai  Tipoent.  tber  mrt  lum  <m  the  sttar&." 
TnTflR  oiipnred  iddiom  tpzcv.  bul  ibe  9emm  f^podw  die  door 
in  t«*c-  IM£.  and  trnggreid.  as  if  piesszsr  ibesr  flnrnnd.     **  Toe 

su2  li^ass.  LneiL-.ciic  ir-  srnesl  i£  be?  hsolI  cahfi  nme ;  mot  ol  ^ 
)t  vididnvimr.  sbe  znrux  iZ'  ibe  inrmdfjs  and  Armmidrf 


Osx  oe  dif!3:  i£ii}i:bfc  sai£  i>:«aae^  a:  "tb^  t«beT,  "  I  sdiociid  tkofik 
ncc  il'Q:^  r^cLt}-  ir  rnestsinx:.*'  be  said  iiaotksshr,  *  bfll  X  k « 
scktA  f»T  die  Hm..  Mr,  Tryr^T'iiiT./ 

A  i^f-r^g  cc  T^lbef  sDrr»eitft£  ibe  i:rtn:r  of  somsae  xd  ^  wai  d 
liSas.— *  TbfTf  25  nr  Mr,  TrmZBax  bcse,*  die  «d£-  •  I  faiwr  of  at 

Bw»iL  bsr  bssR^rj  iLRib^c  inCTBCLkinsCML  aai£  JTi^annic^y. — ^AI  Ttrr 
wdl  nlknir.  ti£:  ^f  hcs  Sr  nxr  dnrr.  zoi  mc  Mi.  T3t^~tI&b.  «r  Mr. 

sicBTTfvrK  ciK^  vba: ;  sxif  sn:^e  luc  tuc  -mmrt.  a»  dirr  j^  dv  fmib.  ta 
imuiiiifiL  HLxinLjess  e  a  sucDf.  Ix  a  Tnnmpn:  die^  jWiii'  awT  acoaa- 
fwiaec  Vr  Tssress^  sb;  ^ucmg  ix  ids  aaf .  jenc  ha  YmuL  ol  Ids  ck.  mi 
rcrlahrt*!  ^  a  i«^  inu  of  azrnrr.  *  Tt:!  las  due  1  as  oaueLi^ — te 
VOL  i«  whii,  I  Mmac  "rat  *" 

TbiR  «as  n;  rif^nt .  Tmrscs  gmnV^  bsnebfL  bsr  £xa2  case,  a  duf 
Ana.  sii£i2Aei  e^vL  la^  nr:^.  L£5ac  jr  due  -mnm^n:  7sa£  auL  i^  mm 
due  s&itf  «af  uif  tx<3zl  nf  rvasbfirr.  dan  bsr  acSaic  f^ntf  «as  ar  d^^ 
iic  dtf  vfciL*  jc-XT  ■ — X*  Siiuat  ssciMt  bsr  Tatts  jjujueLiu. 
f^T  due  ifsz^  rtTi  T«si?£  ar  Yzc^a — bt  sdzm^  like  a 
smoxuil  iroiL  j;. — vnrc*^  ^-sl  bal  dej  i«»at  jCTcrmHiira.  lie  bbiAc 
bfcxif  difTT..  "itL:  uui:  r^'ul  ^,irmc  «chs  9e!sn»s£  u  laoiL'riie  tim  & 
njrriit  'u^r^^^^  b:r.  du  a:r:]ai  «iT«t»£  ix  irrmrc  bar 
wmifiZ  fc  T  ictnrTiur^  if  s%si^  lui:  bs  warns  wa?  Ins  it  a 
aai£  i^  tCr  ic  II:^  ir»:^  cnffrrl  vnd  luzv^  viu^  siieaiDe£  £rhl  bcr 


*«R?f  uuktitf»il.     Tni-ir^  Kirs  bsc  1/  bar  bpc.  aoi  bnanfl^-  fli  janibiif  t 

luo.^.  rjiiTr.iii;QC  hm.  u  bfc.n&f  ic*-  «cjz=cr  iir  dir  ofte.  iuLiiuutuStj  &r 
^^nmiTjraa  «•%>  n  in«T,.  xxi£  bsicaiii'r  cnmnbf^ — aac  Tisvc&  tt  TVerrt- 
luu  «>  W7  n)Q<  n/w  «-aJ  Iiul  ^«^  irsf.  Tf  da  litniaaL  ^  was  Aagrf 
V  p^x   4  bfeo  a.-vtnmc  n  aL  ^ttc  bac  imrt  laaoe  ^  be  aav  W  ite 
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the  tale,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  long  crael  deception 
could  have  been  practised.  All  that  could  be  done  for  Lilias  was  done  in 
vain,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  past  and  present ; 
for  days  she  remained  in  one  position,  nothing  could  win  one  look  or  smile 
from  her.  Trevyllian  took  her  hand,  it  was  not  withdrawn,  but  lay  iu  his 
unresisting  as  that  of  a  corpse !  her  eyes  were  open,  yet  no  intelligence 
beamed  in  them,  they  remained  fixed  on  vacancy. 

After  several  days  Dr. drew  Trevyllian  from  the  apartment. 

"  You  say,  sir,  that  the  presence  of  her  little  girl  did  not  at  all  seem 
noticed  ?"    Trevyllian  answered  in  the  negative. 

''Is  there  no  parent  or  relation  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of — of/'  he 
said,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  designate  her ;  '*  but  perhaps,"  he  added, 
*'  this  might  not  altogether  suit  your  views  ?" 

"  There  is  but  one  relation  living,  her  aged  father !  " 

A  sarcastic  expression  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  features  of  his  lis- 
tener, there  were  no  words  uttered,  but  that  expression  said  as  plainly  as 

words  could  have  done,  tJiat  Dr. felt  the  action  was  rendered 

even  more  infamous  and  despicable  from  the  consciousness  that  there 
was  no  male  relation  able  to  give  his  villany  the  chastisement  it  too  well 
merited. 

Trevyllian  seemed  fearfully  conscious  of  the  thoughts  of  his  com- 
panion,— he  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said,  as  if  attempting  to  lay  a 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  "  When  she  is  well,  I  will  make  up  every 
thing,  I  will  not  mind  what  my  family  may  say,  I  will  marry  her,  and 
brave  the  worst !  " 

Dr. looked  at  the  speaker  for  a  moment,  in  silent  wpnder,  then 

replied, ''  I  might  almost  suppose,  Mr.  Trevyllian,  that  you  imagined 
you  had  either  life  or  death  at  your  disposal,  it  is  my  opinion  that  my 
patient  will  not  only  never  recover,  but  that  she  will  not  last  many  days  \ 
This  was  my  reason  for  inquiring  whether  there  were  no  friends  to  attend 
her  in  her  last  moments." 

Trevyllian  started,  "  Good  God  !  Dr. ,  you  do  not  mean  to  say 

that  there  is  no  hope  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  frantic  tone.  "  Every  thing 
in  the  world  which  I  possess  is  yours,  if  she  is  but  saved !  " 

Dr. looked  at  him  with  mingled  feelings,  and  was  about  to 

reply,  when  a  slight  noise  attracted  his  attention,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  little  Lilias.  She  had  been  play- 
ing in  a  remote  part  of  the  room.  She  seemed  to  know  that  something 
had  grieved  Trevyllian,  for  she  stole  to  his  side,  and  looking  up  to  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  childish  wonder,  uttered  the  word,  "  Papa !  " 
that  word  seemed  but  to  increase  the  mental  agony  of  Trevyllian,  he 
shrank  from  the  profiered  kiss  of  the  child,  he  thought  of  Lilias  when  he 
first  saw  her,  beautiful,  innocent,  and  gay ;  he  thought  of  her  fond  and 
tried  affection,  of  the  gentle  smile  which  had  ever  been  ready  to  welcome 
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him,  every  fond  word  she  had  uttered  seemed  but  to  condemn  him,— (o 
stomp  him  as  a  darker  villain  for  having  deceived  her. 

Dr. seemed  to  regard  him  with  contempt  fat  allov^ing  his  Jbd- 

ings  to  be  perceived ;  but  what  was  the  emotion  he  saw  to  that  which  vas 
felt  ?  How  little  could  he  conceive  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  the 
mind  of  Trevyllian. 

"  Do  not  say  there  is  no  hope,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  hitter  anxi- 
ously, "  oh  if  care  and  skill  can  save  her,  do  your  utmost.  Dr. , 

and  nothing  will  be  a  reward  sufficiently  great.'* 


*'  If  these  could  save,  my  patient  would  be  now  out  of  danger;** 
the  reply,  "  but  there  are  some  maladies  the  healing  art  cannot  zeuL 
Nothing  I  can  do  will,  I  fear,  be  of  avail,  a  breaking  heart  is  beyood  a 
Physician*s  skill ;  but  I  have  many  eugagements.    Miss  Campbell's 

(there  was  a  difficulty  in  pronounciog  the  name  that  Dr. had  noC 

before  experienced)  father  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  state  in  which  hit 
daughter  is,  and  that  immediately,  or  it  will  be  too  late:  I  will  sea 
her  to-morrow,  good  morning.** 

The  door  closed  on  the  Physician,  and  Trevyllian  was  once  meet 
alone,  (the  presence  of  his  guiltless  child  excepted)  to  feel  the  bitterest 
of  all  pangs,  the  agonizing  stings  of  an  upbraiding  conscience. 

Trevyllian  remained  long  buried  in  deep  and  painful  reflection.  To  say 
that  he  had  not  before  suffered  from  remorse  would  be  incorrect;  but 
before  there  had  always  mingled  intentions  for  the  future:  he  would  make 
the  only  compensation  in  his  power,  he  would  bmve  the  animadveraoos 
of  his  proud  relations  and  win  Lilias  back  to  happiness.    The  words  of 

Dr. rang  in  his  ears:  while  he  had  been  arranging  his  future  plans 

he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  think  that  Lilias  might  not  live  to  allov 
him  to  put  the  scheme  he  considered  so  generous  into  executicm.  He 
had  sometimes  thought  that  on  her  recovery,  indignation  at  the  treadieij 
practised  against  her  might  render  her  resolute  against  listening  to  hit 
professions,  or  trusting  in  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  yet  he  felt  assused 
that  the  deepest,  fondest  love  existed  in  her  heart  towards  him ;  and  he 
thought  even  fur  her  child's  sake,  without  other  endearments,  she  vooU 
become  reconciled  to  him.  After  reasonings  such  as  these,  TnfjUkn 
would  feel  as  though  he  were  performing  some  very  noble  action,  and 
forget  that  nothing  now  could  entirely  redress  his  crime ;  but  even  this 
self-commendation  vanished,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  words  he  had 
heard.  Now  that  Lilias  was  for  ever  lost  to  him,  her  dearest  love  cent 
back  upon  his  mind  ;  their  first  meeting,  the  gradual  change  in  his  iSoel- 
ings,  from  interest  and  admiration  to  loi'e;  her  happy  home,  her 
beautiful  sunny  countenance  in  those  days  when  she  listened  to  his  fabe 
vows ;  and  above  all,  her  tried  affection  when  she  believed  herself  his 
wife,  the  cheerfulness  with  which  she  gave  up  every  wish  when  opposed 
to  his,  the  smile  with  which  she  had  always  met  him  when  he  Rtnnied 
to  his  home,  and  the  kind  unreproaching  manner  with  which  ahe  had 
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offered  him  everything;  and  declared  herself  willing  to  work  day  and 
night  for  him.  All  this  was  now  remembered^  and  it  but  added  to  the 
torture  of  his  remorse. 

Trevyllian  had  at  first  no  object  in  his  attentions  to  Lilias  bat  the 
amusement  of  the  moment ;  he  concealed  his  rank  from  the  supposition 
that  he  would  not  be  there  considered  in  the  same  unsuspicious  manner 
as  he  was  at  Mr.  Travers.  The  heedlessness  of  Lilias  made  him  see  his 
power  over  her  affections ;  his  plans  were  taken,  and  he  succeeded  but 
too  well.  He  sometimes  felt  the  guilt  of  his  conduct,  but  he  banished 
all  reflection ;  he  had  heard  similar  deceptions  made  a  jest  of  by  his 
associates,  and  he  wished  to  persevere ; — and  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
can  persuade  themselves  not  to  think  of  self-reproach  when  there  is  such 
an  idl->powerful  inducement.  Lilias  was  so  innocent  and  confiding,  that 
iStxe  deception  would  never  have  been  discovered  by  her,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  events  of  that  fatal  night.  Whatever  she  felt  strange  in  the 
manners  of  those  around  her,  and  things  which  would  have  assured  the 
eyes  of  any  less  inexperienced  than  herself,  were  considered  by  her  as  the 
difference  existing  between  those  among  whom  she  had  passed  her 
childhood  and  those  who  had  always  lived  in  a  crowded  city,  and  she  put 
everything  to  the  account  of  her  own  ignorance. 

Trevyllian  could  no  longer  bear  the  reBectious  which  seemed  to  over- 
whelm him  with  their  bitterness ;  he  rose  from  the  sofa  (on  which-  he 

had  thrown  himself  on  the  departure  of  Dr.  )   and  sought  the 

apartment  of  Lilias.  The  nurse  he  had  hired  to  attend  her  was  diuing; 
Trevyllian  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  gazed  at  the  pale,  motionless  form 
of  the  once  gay,  beautiful  girl ;  her  position  remained  unchanged,  her  eyes 
were  still  open,  and  Trevyllian  fancied  they  rested  upon  his  countenance 
as  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her  and  entreated  her  to  speak 
to  him,  his  passionate  exclamations  were  unheeded ;  he  kissed  her  pale 
fips,  but  she  seemed  unconscious  of  his  presence ;  Trevyllian  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  recalled  her  to  health  and  happiness ;  but  what 
was  now  his  violent  grief  ?  useless,  worse  than  useless.  He  thought  of 
the  injunction  that,  were  Mr.  Campbell  not  written  to  immediately,  it 
would  be  too  late.  "  I  vnll  not,'*  exclaimed  Trevyllian,  '*  have  this  to  an* 
8wer  for:  Mr.  Campbell  must  be  apprised  of  his  daughters  state."  He 
attempted  to  vnrite,  but  all  hb  treachery  seemed  to  render  this  impossible. 
Am  I  not  her  murderer  ?  was  the  thought  which  took  possession  of  his  mind. 
*'  Can  I  write  to  the  poor  old  man  and  tell  him  that  he  to  whom  he  so 
solemnly  committed  the  charge  of  his  only  child,  has  broken  the  heart 
that  so  fondly  trusted  in  him."  Thus  he  attempted  to  compose  his 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  decide  upon  the  most  feasible  course  to  pursue ; 

and  at  last  determined  to  see  Dr.  and  to  get  him  to  write  to  Mr* 

Campbell.     This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  Dr. wrote  to  Mr. 

Campbell,  but  without  any  explanation,  merely  stating  that  Mrs.  Travera 
dangerously  ill. 
6  F 
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Dr. ,  though  ahrupt  and  frequently  rude  in  his  mamen,  had 

strong  good  feelings,  he  judged  it  best  to  let  but  one  grief  reach  Ihe  poor 
old  man;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  his  dangfater  is  in  daiH 
ger  without  the  knowledge  that  she  b  disgraced.  There  was  grief  in  Ihe 
village  when  the  news  reached  them  that  Lilias  (the  yomig  loirelj  beinf 
who  had  grown  up  amongst  them,  whose  bright  smile  had  amosed  then 
when  gay,  and  whose  ready  sympathy  had  soothed  them  when  aiBicted) 
was  dying,  if  not  already  dead,  that  the  minister  had  left  his  duties  to  a 
stranger,  and  had  hurried  off  to  the  death-bed  of  his  dying  child.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  those  who  met  to  talk  of  Lilias,  that  it  could  be 
really  true,  that  death  could  snatch  one  so  fair ;  though  death  /reqwentfy 
snatches  the  young  and  fondly  loved,  yet  when  such  an  infliction  is 
hinted  at  as  probable  in  the  case  of  those  near  and  dear  to  us,  we  seem  to 
think  it  impossible.  At  how  many  firesides  they  pictured  the  arrival  of 
the  minister  at  his  daughter's  home.  Trevyllian  had  been  a  genenl 
&vourite,  and  they  thought  of  the  mingled  feeling  with  which  he  wooU 
meet  Mr.  Campbell. 

Its  all  with  taking  her  away  from  her  home,  poor  thing,"  said  one, 

it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Travers  to  see  the  minister,  yet  sad  to  shew 
him  the  daughter  that  led  her  home  so  blythe  and  bonnie  now  on  her 
death  bed,  if  not  already  gone." 

How  short  the  grief  they  pictured  to  themselves  was  of  the  letfity  I 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Campbell  reached  town;  has 
anxiety  to  see  his  child  made  him  forget  bodily  fatigue,  though  he  had  not 
rested  since  he  left  his  home.  As  he  stopped  before  the  honse  which,  to 
his  humble  ideas,  appeared  almost  a  palace — (how  unstable  are  the  gifts  of 
fortune) — "Oh,  that  my  child  had  never  left  her  peaceful  home!"  h 
exclaimed.  But  he  remembered  that  it  was  the  infliction  of  his  Maker,  mk 
conquering  his  emotions,  he  entered  the  house  ;  he  was  met  by  Dr.  — — > 
who  with  a  softened  feeling  and  manner  he  had  not  often  felt  or  shewa, 
drew  him  into  the  dining  room.  Mr.  Campbell  read  in  his  conntenaaee 
that  there  was  something  dreadful  to  disclose. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  gasped. 

"  She  is  dead." 

"  I  am  then,  alas  !  too  late  ?" 

*'  Your  daughter  still  continues  in  the  same  state." 

Knowing  that  it  was  best  at  once  to  reveal  the  worst,  he  at  once  eateied 
on  the  subject ;  the  wretched  father  listened  in  silence,  it  was  a  blow  too 
deep  for  words:  a  painful  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Mr 
Campbell — 

"  Where  is  the  villain  who  has  done  this  ?"  he  exclaimed  at  lengA, 
•'  Who  has  murdered  my  innocent,  beautiful  child  ?" 

There  was  no  reply.  Dr. felt  how  difficult  his  poaitioo  was; 

he,  a  stranger,  could  not  attempt  to  speak  peace  to  a  heart  torn  by  ongvih 
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keeo  as  that  of  Mr.  Campbell's.  The  old  man  looked  round  as  if  for  leply , 
then  added — 

"I  anderstand  your  silence — vengeance  ill  becomes  me.  Ob,  my 
God,  when  I  have  pveached  to  others,  let  me  not  become  a  castaway !' ' 
he  continued  ;  he  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  engaged  in  fervent  prayer  ; 
when  he  again  spoke,  his  voice  was  almost  calm.  "  I  should  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  **  but  you  will  forgive  a  father  s  agony." 

Dr. ,  with  the  most  heart-felt  sympathy,  attempted  to  speak 

peace  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  worst,"  he  said :  "  your  daughter  may  yet 
recover." 

Mr.  Campbell  wrung  the  hand  extended  to  him  in  silence  and  hurried 
to  the  apartment  of  his  suffering  child ;  his  knock  at  the  door  was 
answered  by  the  nurse,  and  dismissing  her,  he  stood  alone  by  the  bed- 
0ide«  withdrawing  the  curtains  with  a  trembling  hand  and  gazing  upon 
the  lace  of  his  altered  though  still  beautiful  daughter ;  there  was  no 
colour  on  that  once  bright  cheek,  her  face  was  pale  as  that  of  a  corpse, 
hut  there  was  nothing  ghastly  in  its  paleness.  Mr.  Campbell  bent  and 
kissed  her,  he  vainly  hoped  that  she  might  be  restored  to  consciousness 
by  his  voice,  but  no  sign  of  intelligence  beamed  in  her  eyes ;  a  sigh, 
any  symptom  of  life  would  have  been  better  than  that  cold  passive 
inaction.  A  childish  voice  struck  his  ear,  and  advancing  to  the  remote 
part  of  the  room  from  which  the  sound  proceeded,  he  found  his  little 
grand-daughter  just  awoke ;  she  held  out  her  little  arms  as  if  she  was 
aware  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm ;  the  old  man  almost  startled 
at  the  exact  resemblance  she  bore  to  her  mother  at  the  same  age ;  tears 
£lled  his  eyes  as  he  remembered  her  then  and  thought  how  little  he  had 
dreamt  such  a  fate  would  be  hers ;  he  imprinted  a  fond  kiss  on  the  fair 
brow  of  the  little  girl,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms  resumed  his  seat 
jiflar  the  bedside.  In  a  moment  his  little  chaige  escaped  from  his  knee 
and  crawled  on  the  bed,  seeming  unable  to  comprehend  the  silence  of 
her  mother,  at  the  exclamation  of,  " Mama"  She  crept  close  to  the 
inanimate  form  of  her  parent,  and  throwing  her  little  fat  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck,  seemed  desirous  of  attracting  her  notice,  but  the  eyes  of 
the  poor  sufferer  seemed  still  fixed  on  vacancy. 

The  nurse  entered  to  administer  the  medicine ;  Mr.  Campbell  gazed 
at  her  movements  until  called  upon  to  raise  his  daughter  in  his  arms, 
her  head  fell  on  his  shoulder,  she  swallowed  the  medicine,  but  of  sur- 
rounding objects  seemed  still  insensible.  Mr.  Campbell  dismissed 
the  nurse,  declaring  his  intention  of  remaining  by  her  bedside,  and  that 
if  necessary  he  would  summon  her.  The  nurse,  after  removing  the  little 
girl  to  her  cot,  obeyed,  and  Mr*  Campbell  was  left  alone  to  piay  for 
strength  to  sustain  him  through  this  scene  of  unlooked-for  trial.  Tears 
dimmed  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  at  the  wreck  of  what  had  once  been  so 
fair ;  he  felt  uncertain  whether  Lilias  slept,  her  eyes  being  now  closed> 
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tat  thoQgh  he  bent  Iris  bead  to  listen  be  oonldnocfaearherbRttbe;  (art 
moment  be  fancied  sbe  was  dead,  the  mirror  of  her  dresnng  case  kj  npoD 
the  table,  be  placed  it  to  ber  lips,  sbe  still  lived,  if  fife  it  could  be  called— 
that  state  of  unconscioas  existence.  Mr.  Campbdl  gazed  aroand,  bow 
many  things  there  were  to  remind  him  of  happier  boms.  Books  and 
drawings  lay  npon  a  distant  table,  where  they  bad  been  pkced  in  the 
confusion.  Many  were  recognized  as  fevoarites  of  her  who  lay  dying 
before  him !  "  Could  there  exist  one  in  this  wodd  base  enoagb  to  plan  the 
destruction  of  so  sweet  a  flower  ?**  was  his  bitter  reflection,  bat  be  remem- 
bered how  wicked  was  the  heart  of  man,  when  uninfloenoed  by  better  and 
purer  motives  than  self-gratiflcation. 

During  that  long  night  Mr.  Campbell  sat  absorbed  in  melancholy,  yrt 
be  seemed  not  as  one  without  hope ;  he  felt  that  the  band  wfaieb  tboa^ 
good  to  inflict  could  send  also  the  fortitude  to  meet  the  infliction.  Mr. 
Campbell  possessed  a  well  regulated  mind,  religion  was  to  him  the  baai 
of  even  earthly  happiness ;  he  felt  that  even  his  grief,  poignant  as  it  was, 
might  have  been  more  severe.  His  darling  child,  though  the  victim  of 
treachery,  had  not  sinned,  and  it  imparted  a  ray  of  comfort  in  his  aflie- 
tion  to  feel  that  there  could  be  few  doubts  entertained  that  a  happy 
eternity  would  be  hers.  An  infldel  could  have  had  no  comfort;  all  woold 
in  his  opinion  JinUh  with  this  world.  Mr.  Campbell  considered  this 
world  as  a  trial  to  prepare  for  another  and  better  state  of  ezislenoe. 
There  are  emotions  which  banish  every  recoUection  of  self  and  fiiDgoe ; 
every  thing  was  forgotten  during  the  mingled  feelings  which  crowded  fa 
his  mind. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dr. Mr.  Campbell  was  persuaded  to  take  aone 

repose>  of  which  he  felt  the  necessity,  he  found  his  strength  recmilBi 
after  a  few  hours  sleep,  and  returned  but  to  find  his  daughter  still  tk 
same,;  with  her  bond  clasped  in  both  his  he  sat  by  the  bedside  uncoe- 
scioiisly,  his  thoughts  wandered  to  her  childhood:  he  remembered  kr 
stealing  every  night  to  his  side  in  those  happy  days  to  sing  her  hymns  lo 
him  before  she  was  taken  to  bed ;  there  was  one  hymn  which  she  bad 
always  loved,  she  had  sung  it  when  a  child,  and  in  after  yean  it  still 
remained  her  favourite ;  a  thought  passed  in  his  mind  that  he  had  heaid 
of  the  effect  of  music  on  insane  persons ;  and  he  thought  it  migbt  be 
perhaps  not  altogether  useless.  Mr.  CampbeU  s  voice  had  been  very 
fine,  it  still  preserved  part  of  its  beauty ;  the  first  words  were  unheeded ; 
as  he  proceeded,  the  eyes  of  Lilias,  which  had  before  remained  fixed  aad 
almost  closed,  turned  towards  her  father ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  be 
continued,  but  be  perceived  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  each  mo- 
ment they  seemed  to  gain  new  intelligence,  as  he  concluded  he  gendy 
breathed  her  name,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  cheek,  be  saw  it  onoe 
with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  gratitude  that  he  was  known ;  ahe  made  an 
effort  to  speak,  he  heard  but  the  word  *  Father  !*'  she  had  feinted.  Mr. 
Campbell  sent  one  of  the  servants  in  search  of  Dr.  -*— —  and  with  ibe 
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assistance  of  the  none  restoratives  were  applied^  but  for  soae  time  Umv 
efibrts  were  onavailiDg ;  she  was  still  insensible  on  the  arrival  of  Dr.  ■■■■ 
his  opinion  was  most  favourable,  he  thought  every  hope  of  recovery  might 
now  be  entertained,  he  had  become  very  much  interested  in  his  patient, 
and  there  was  a  warmth  in  his  congratulations  which  seemed  to  assma 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  the  first  s3rmptoms  of  recovery.  Dr. banished  Mr. 

Oampbell  from  the  sick  room,  as  he  feared  the  effect  her  £either  s  pra- 
lence  might  have  upon  his  patient. 

^  I  will  summon  you,**  he  said  kindly,  *'  when  I  think  there  can  be 
no  danger  in  your  meeting." 

The  interim  was  passed  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  a  state  of  mind  he  had 
never  before  experienced;  Uiere  was  deep  gratitude  that  Idlias  should 
again  know  him,  even  were  her  permanent  reoovexy  doubtful^  bat  he 
trosted  that  she  might  be  restored  to  him,  that  she  might  return  to  her 
home,  and  he  fondly  thought  he  would  devote  his  time  to  soothe  her 
aorrow  and  restore  peace  to  her  mind.  He  had  attempted  to  banish  all 
Temembrance  of  the  destroyer  of  his  child  finom  his  mind,  but  now  he 
«ven  thought  a  time  might  come  when  penitence  would  assail  him,  and 
ihat  he  would  not  be  for  ever  lost !  These  reflections  were  intenrupted 
'by  the  entrance  of  Dr.  — . 

'    ''Your  daughter  sleeps,"  he  said.     She  gased  for  sometime  aiDuod 

aa  if  in  search  of  some  remembered  object,  but  exhausted  nature  pae- 

▼ailed,  and  she  sank  into  a  calm  peaceful  sleep.    *'  There  is  no  danger, 

~I  think,  in  leaving  you  with  her,  indeed  it  is  periiiaps  for  the  best,"  said 

Dr. 

^'  Mr.  Campbell  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  change  which  had  taken 
^jilace  in  his  daughter,  her  breathing  was  regular  and  calm,  and  there  was 
even  a  faint  colour  in  her  cheeks,  for  sometime  ^e  slept  on,  while  her 
fiither  remained  motionless,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest  he  should  dis- 
turb the  slumbers  on  which  he  thought  so  much  depended ;  at  length  she 
opened  her  eyes,  she  knew  him  instantly,  and  spoke  though  her  voice 
was  scarcely  audible. 

"  Father,  dear  father !  **  she  said, "  then  it  is  no  dream,  you  are  with  me, 
but  where  is  Vincent,  does  he  know  of  your  arrival,  and  that  I  am  ill  P  " 

Mr.  Campbell  averted  his  head,  he  could  not  answer  her  question. 
Lilias  gazed  at  him  with  some  surprise — it  seemed  as  if  the  remem- 
brance of  all  that  had  passed,  at  once  crossed  her  recollection.  She  passed 
her  hand  across  her  brow — **  I  remember  all  now,  dear  father,  have  I 
been  long  ill  P  for  all  to  me  is  a  blank,  and  my  child — let  me  see  her 
instantly y* she  added,  " and  do  not  delay  it!  ** 

Mr.  Campbell  rung  the  bell,  and  the  nurse  brought  the  little  girl ; 
she  paused  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  remain.  "  Let  her  leave  us,**  said 
Lilias,  faintly,  the  door  closed  on  the  nurse.  Lilias  raised  herself  with- 
out assistance,  and  folding  her  child  to  her  heart,  blessed  her.  "  It  has 
been  a  firightful  dream,  dear  father,"  she  said  at  length,  **  but  it  is  now 
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orer;  yoa  miut  see  VinceDt    It  wcve  best  as  it  is,  Cor  I  fisel  that  I  oonld 
not  see  him." 

Mr.  Campbell  tonied  away.  ''  Do  not  ask  it,  my  sweetest  chOd,  I 
coold  not  do  it,  I  should  cmrse  him  lor  the  injoiy  he  has  done  to  yoa. 
Once  more  at  home,  my  Lilias,  and  you  will  regain  yoor  health.** 

**  Do  not  talk  so,  dear  lather;  I  shall  never  quit  this  bed  until  I  sm 
borne  fimn  it  to  my  grave !  I  have  a  duty  yet  U>  perfnm,'*  she  condnoed, 
*'  I  must  trespass  upon  your  kindness  still,  dear  father,  will  you  give  me 
my  desk,  and  raise  me  while  I  write  ?  '* 

Mr.  Campbell  obeyed.  She  weakly  traced  a  iew  lines,  then  fielded 
them  and  directed  them  to  Trevyllian.    She  faintly  smiled. 

"  To  your  charge,  dearest  father,  I  commit  my  darling  child,  bat 

keep  this  letter,  and  at  your  death  send  it  to ;"  she  paused,  and 

then  continued,  "  the  direction  will  shew;  but  I  have  now  done  with  the 
things  of  earth,  pray  for  me,  father,  I  am  dying !  '* 

Mr.  Campbell  obeyed ;  she  breathed  a  low  fervent  Amen,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer;  she  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice  was  inaudible. 
Her  fether  knew  she  was  dying ;  he  raised  her  child  to  receive  a  last  loss, 
she  smiled,  and  imprinted  one  on  the  cheek  of  her  little  daughter,  then 
collecting  all  her  strength,  she  passed  her  arm  round  her  lather's  neck, 
said,  "  Kiss  me,  dear  father,'  and  promise  me  to  forgive  Vincent,  as  I  do 
for  the  sake  of  this  child.  Should  you  ever  see  him,  say  that  liiiaa  for- 
gave and  blessed  him  !  '* 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  a  fisiltering  tone,  gave  the  required  answer,  and  pro- 
mised to  guard  her  child  from  every  temptation.  A  smile  for  a  moment 
lighted  up  her  countenance  as  she  gaaed  on  her  child,  her  head  then  fell 
back  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  death  released  her  from  all  her  cares  and 
sorTows.-»The  Broken  Heart  was  at  rest 
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Blossoms,  that  on  the  aatumn  sad  and  sere 
Throw  yonr  fresh  colours,  though  the  touch  of  gain 
Hare  soiled  yonr  pureness  with  an  earthly  stain, 
Yet  are  ye  flowers  of  Heafen's  eternal  year; 
There,  ages  long,  unknowing  chill  or  fear, 
Te crowd  sun-bright  on  many  a  blissful  plain; — 
So  deep  your  velvet  woof ;  so  rich  in  grain 
Of  amethyst  and  gold  and  topas  clear. 
Sweet  comforter  of  toil—he  that  is  wise 
The  springs  of  inward  weariness  to  know. 
And  whence  refreshment  comes,  will  not  despise 
Your  kindly  aid,  nor  the  pure  thoughts  that  flow 
Over  the  tranquil  heart,  when  aught  so  fair 
Makes  a  blest  interral  in  daily  care. 


"^^^M^MAAM««*«mM«VMaM#W««W^iW«»V«MMMMAMMMMAM0 


Sonttttt 

TO  CHARLES  CROCKER, 

AOTHOB   OP   TBK    **  LlYAHT,"    AlTD   OTHIB   POBMS. 

Hafpt  is  he,  who  with  contented  mind, 

Can  tread  th'  appointed  path  howe'er  obscure ; 
Who,  casting  fear  and  care  and  doubt  behind. 

Walks  on  in  trusting  confidence  secure ; 

Who  letteth  not  the  gauds  of  life  allure 
Hii  soul  from  virtue's  precepts,  but  can  find 
Cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  fresh  and  pure. 

Though  humble  pleasures,  unto  him  assigned. 
Such  man  art  thou,  O  Crocker!  and  although 

They  may  be  stormy,  thou  dost  murmur  not ; 
But,  like  a  stream  whose  crystal  waters  flow 

'Mid  the  deep  umbrage  of  some  sylvan  spot. 
Unseen  by  pride,  thou  singest  thy  sweet  lays. 
And  givest  to  thy  Heaven],y  Maker  praise. 
Chatham.  G.  H.  Adams. 
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THE  ANNUALS. 

If  we  needed  any  proof  of  iiie  decline  of  art  in  Englanil,  beyond  whil 
our  metropolis  and  large  proyindal  towns  fomiah  in  their  publie  and 
priyate  collections,  these  ^  birthright  beaux '  glittering  in  their  alk  aid 
gold,  would  convince  the  most  incredulous.  From  Tery  respectable 
fl^)ecimens  of  English  cngraying,  thej  have  degenerated  almoat  to  the 
lerel  of  the  monthly  repositories  of  the  &shions.  If  we  are  to  hare 
whole  books  full  of  ball-dressed  ladies,  why  not  follow  the  example  of 
one  of  these  ^  Stars  of  Noyember/  and  gire  us  portraits^  that  we  may 
at  least  gain  something  besides  the  endless  combinations  of  fold  and 
plait  ?  But  the  symptoms  of  degeneracy  are  more  in  the  pubfic  dian 
in  the  artists  themselyes.  Below  the  first  rank  in  artists,  we  can  haidly 
look  for  independence  of  taste.  To  inferior  sons  of  genius,  the  publie 
sets  the  standard :  and  their  &ults  are  to  be  charged,  not  so  much  on 
themselyes,  as  on  those  who  lavish  their  guineas  and  ha]%uineas  on 
these  toys.  K  there  were  any  one  thing  in  them  on  which  the  eye  of  a 
loytf  of  art  might  dwell  with  pleasure  we  would  not  write  thus ;  if  the 
choice  of  the  landscapes,  if  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  if  the  study  of 
the  human  form  and  even  risking  the  nudities^  which  one  contemporaiy 
last  year  congratulated  the  annuals  on  having  banished,  constitute! 
redeeming  features,  we  might  be  tempted  to  pass  over  the  many 
evidences  of  dedining  taste  which  meet  us  continually  in  these  vohuneL 
But  we  must  proceed  to  more  particular  notioes;  and  first  for  the 
laigest: 


FinderCs  Tableaux.    The  designs  by  J.  l^xiwne.     Edited  by  ICsi 

Mitford.    Tilt:  Fleet-street 

Besides  being  the  most  splendid,  this  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
Annuals  for  1840.  The  small  groups  (as  the  pre&ce  caDs  them) 
although  very  feeble  in  comparison  with  their  German  prototypes,  have 
at  least  the  merit  of  novelty  in  this  countiy.  The  stories  are  above  tiie 
average  of  tales  in  Annuals,  and  those  by  the  editress  bear  the  peeote 
impress  of  her  narrative  and  descriptive  powers.  The  laige  phtes  at 
without  exception,  poor. 
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GefM  of  Beauty.    Designed  by  E.  Oorbould.     Elustrations  in  Verse 
by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

Thb  Editress  says  in  her  motto  on  the  titlepage, 

A  title .... 

Applied  somewhat  unaptly,  I  must  own, 

Since  here  no  longer  glittering  gems  are  shewn. 

Host  true.  We  search  in  yain  through  the  engravings  for  any  thing 
which  is  either  a  gem,  or  beautiful.  *  The  Swing'  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
them.  By  the  >vay,  why  do  Annuals  delight  in  representing  ladies  with 
one  ehoe  off?  We  remember  that  in  the  Keepsake  for  1837  there  were 
tmo  such,  perfect  matches  for  one  another;  and  here  we  hare  one 
ojpin,  in  *  The  Brigand.'    The  rerses  are  elegant  and  well-turned. 

T%e  Drawing  Roam  Scrap  Book.     With  Poetical  Illustrations  by 
L.  £.  L.  and  Mary  Howitt     London,  Fishers. 

Thb  memory  of  the  late  Editress  has  surrounded  this  Annual  with  a 
melancholy  interest,  and,  together  with  the  purity  of  mind  and  poetie 
power  of  her  successor,  has  given  it  a  just  claim  to  public  approbation. 
The  proprietors  also  have  laid  an  obligation  on  us  by  having  been  the 
projectors  of  many  delightful  pictorial  works,  which  seem  to  bring  home 
tlie  scenes  of  hallowed  and  classic  lands  to  our  own  fire-sides.  Of  the 
plates,  however,  what  we  have  written  is  sadly  too  true,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  Of  course  one  of  these  is  the  portrait  of  the  lamented 
L.  E.  L.,  which,  though  we  are  imable  to  judge  of  it  as  a  likeness,  is 
most  interesting,  both  as  a  Souvenir,  and  as  an  index  to  the  poetry  of 
its  subject  The  letterpress  wiU  be  read  with  pleasure,  especially  the 
memoir  of  L.  E.  L.  by  William  Howitt,  and  the  few  contributions  by 
her  whom  so  sudden  and  melancholy  a  death  has  summoned  from  her 
literary  labours.  To  recur  to  the  plates ;  *  The  Interior  of  a  Moorish 
Palace'  is  splendid,  but  blotchy  and  obscure ;  ^  The  Shrine  of  St.  Rosa- 
Ba'  badly  managed  as  to  light  and  shade ;  *  View  near  Deobun  among 
the  Himalayas,'  '  Source  of  the  River  Jumna,'  and  ^  Tombs  of  the  Earia 
of  Rutland'  are  in  the  same  predicament :  the  best  in  the  volume  are 
*  The  Sacred  Fair  at  Hurdwar/  '  The  Rajah's  Daughter,'  and  *  The 
Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet.' 

Heath* 8  Picturesque  Annual.     Descriptions  by  Leitch  Ritchie. 

This  Annual  has  dropped  its  usual  attraction  of  landscape  scenery,  and 
confined  its  attention  to  Windsor  Castle  and  its  environs.  The  descrip- 
tion is  of  about  gmde-book  calibre ;  the  plates,  (including  that  of  the 
Queen  on  horseback,  which  forms  the  frontispiece)  wretched.  Witness 
the  attempt  to  represent  the  shadows  of  trees  across  the  avenue  in  the 
plate,  p.  188. 
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HeatKs  Book  of  Beauty.    Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

At  least,  we  have  here  portraits,  and  they  form  a  rest  for  the  eye^ 
wearied  with  the  eternal  monotony  of  our  artists'  imaginary  ladies. 
Among  them  two  or  three  might  be  selected  as  best  justifying  the  title; 
but  we  abstain,  presuming  however  that  no  one  will  quarrel  with  as  for 
awarding  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  Polish  Countess  in  p.  44.  The 
ladies  are  garnished  by  sketches,  stories,  and  copies  of  yeraes  from 
various  hands. 

The  Keepsake.    Edited  by  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley. 

In  no  way  exempt  from  our  prefatory  remarks.  As  this  Animri 
increases  in  size  and  splendour,  an  inverse  process  seems  to  be  going  <a 
in  its  internal  fittings  up.  The  engravings  are  not  so  good  as  we 
remember  them ;  nor  is  the  letterpress  equal  to  what  it  has  been.  The 
reader  will  however  find  some  interesting  pieces  which  deserve  honour- 
able mention ;  to  wit,  '  Original  Letters  of  Lady  R;  Russel,'  ^  Three 
days  Chamois  hunting  near  the  Diabler^ts  of  Bex,'  by  Lord  Maidstone, 
and  ^  Khosrew  Pacha's  Banquet,'  by  the  Eklitress ;  and  he  will  look 
with  pleasure  on  the  pretty  print,  ^  Mary  as  the  Improwisatrice,'  p  dd. 

Friendship's  Offering,     London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Tins  smaller  annual  contains  some  pretty  contributions  in  prose  and 
verse,  among  which  we  would  especially  notice  'the  Coheiresses,  hj 
Agnes  Strickland,'  and  'Melrose  Abbey,  by  Thomas  Miller,'  (whoK 
poetry  seems  daily  improving.)  The  engravings  hardly  attain  mediocrity. 

The  Forget  Me  Not.    Edited  by  Frederic  ShoberL     London :  Acker- 
mann  8c  Co. 

Tnis  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  tribe ;  and  many  of  its  early  contributon 
are  now  among  the  illustrious  dead.  Both  its  authors  and  artists  hare 
strangely  fallen  off.  The  illustrations  in  the  present  number  really 
might  just  as  well  have  been  omitted.  There  are  two  redeeming  pieces 
of  poetry— one  by  Delta,  'To  the  bust  of  my  son  Charles ;'  the  other 
by  James  Montgomery,  '  To  a  wild  pink  at  Malmesbury  Abbey.' 

Oriental  .Annual.     London :  Tilt. 

This  Annual  deserves  high  praise,  as  having  chosen  a  particular  subject 
and  treating  that  subject  well.  The  published  numbers  will  have  a 
permanent  interest,  as  containing  the  description,  histories,  and  legends 
of  India.  The  engravings,  though  Finden-ish,  are  of  the  best  of  their 
class,  imd  will  always  be  valuable,  as  la3ring  before  us  continually  fresh 
examples  of  the  splendour  of  scener)'  and  architecture  prevalent  in  our 
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Eastern  Empire.  Were  we  doomed  to  purchase  an  annual  every  year, 
certainly  this  would  be  our  choice.  The  descriptions  are  well  written 
and  fuU  of  incident. 

Tke  Pictorial  Keepsake.      Original  Poetry,    by  the  author  of  the 
Affection  8  Keepsake.     London  :  Simpkin  and  MarshalL 

This,  though  not  an  annual,  takes  its  place  among  those  winter  butter- 
flies, being  splendidly  got  up,  and  illustrated  with  various  vignettes.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  smuggle  private  poems  into  our  shelf  of  annuals. 
And  certainly  this  specimen  ^vill  not  tempt  many  to  follow  the  example. 
The  poetry  is  of  a  lower  order  than  any  in  at  least  this  year's  annuals. 
Witness  one  stanza  chosen  at  random,  from  a  piece  entitled  the  Land 
Storm  at  Night : 

They're  here,  the  whirlwind,  lightDingy  torrent,  thunder ; 
The  roar,  the  flash,  the  splash,  the  crash,  to  fill 
The  cowering  mind  of  man  with  awe  and  wonder ; 
To  rive  the  oak,  to  terrify,  to  kill, 
The  reservoirs  of  heaven  on  earth  to  spill : 
To  scatter  o'er  the  plain*  the  forest  trees ; 
To  make  the  atheist  sink  upon  his  knees, 
And  in  his  hardened  heart  his  curdling  blood  to  freeze. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  credit  us,  when  we  assure  them  that  the  follow- 
ing trashy  and  disgusting  stuff  is  actually  contained  in  a  book  externally, 
and  in  paper  and  print,  so  beautiful : — Life  is  being  compared  to  a 
railroad: — 

But  hope,  as  the  train  from  the  tunnel  emerges, 
Again  to  the  sunshine  and  pleasant  air  given. 
In  whispers  of  mercy  our  worn  spirit  urges, 
To  pray  that  true  faith  on  our  souls  may  be  graven  ; 
Then,  then  shall  we  pass  the  dark  valley  eternally. 
Where  day  shines  for  ever,  not  glimmering  diurnally, 
And  trust  that  the  light  of  God's  favour  paternally 
Shall  point  out  the  way  to  the  glories  of  heaven. 
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M^Iaia,  and  other  Pi>ems.    Bj  EHza  Cook.    1  mA.  Bnt    LondoD  :  lit 

Tms  elegantlj-illiistrated  rolume  contaiiis  many  pleasing  and  deTcr 
Utde  pieoea,  wliidi  betoken  no  small  share  of  poetical  taiemt  in  Uiflir 
andiorew.  Thej  are  not,  howeyer,  of  that  kind  wliidi  will  i»i«M»*^iii  a 
lasting  place  in  onr  literature ;  indeed  the  yery  rich  dotliing  and  adoni- 
ment  in  which  they  make  their  appearance  is  of  itsdf  a  tadt  CQn&ssiaa 
of  weakness.  Bat  snch  poems,  thongli  they  may  not  last,  may  please ; 
and  oar  readers  will  thank  as  for  giying  them  a  specimen  of  the  free  ni 
spnted  style  of  oar  authoress. 

SNOW. 

Bbats  Winter  and  I  shall  ever  asree, 
Thoagh  a  stem  and  frowning  gaffer  is  be. 
I  like  to  bear  bim,  witb  bail  and  rain, 
Come  tapping  against  the  window  pane ; 
I  joy  to  see  him  come  marching  forth 
Begirt  with  the  icicle  gems  of  the  north ; 
But  I  like  him  hest  when  he  comes  bedight 
In  his  f  elf  et  robes  of  stainless  white. 

A  dieer  for  the  snow — the  drifting  snow ! 

Smoother  and  purer  than  beauty's  brow ! 

The  creature  of  thought  scarce  likes  to  tread 

On  the  delicate  carpet  so  richly  spread. 

With  feathery  wreaths  the  forest  is  bound, 

And  the  hills  are  with  glittering  diadems  crowned ; 

Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  have  below. 

Sing,  welcome,  then,  to  the  drifting  snow ! 

The  urchins  gaze  with  eloquent  eye 

To  see  the  flakes  go  dancing  by. 

In  the  thick  of  the  storm  how  happy  are  they 

To  welcome  the  first  deep  snowy  day ; 

Shouting  and  peltiug — what  bliss  to  fall 

Half-smother'd  beneath  the  well-alm*d  ball ! 

Men  of  fourscore,  did  ye  ever  know 

Such  sport  as  ye  had  in  the  drifting  snow } 

I'm  true  to  my  theme,  for  I  loved  it  well. 
When  the  gossiping  nurse  would  sit  and  tell 
The  tale  of  the  geese — though  hardly  believed — 
I  doubted  and  questioned  the  words  that  deceired. 
I  rejoice  in  it  still,  and  love  to  see 
The  ermine  mantle  on  tower  and  tree. 
Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  have  below. 
Hurrah !  then,  hurrah !  for  the  drifting  snow ! 

The  Poems  contain  many  little  inaccaracies,  which  these  polished  trifles 
should  especially  be  free  from ;  thas  in  p.  24  and  again  in  p.  87,  we 
have  the  word  '  ordeal^*  in  which  usage  has  placed  the  accent  on  the 
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seoond  syllable,  accentuated  on  the  first ;  again  in  p.  26  a  similar  fault 

oeoura  in  the  singularly  ill  sounding  lines, 

My  gaze  met 
Many  a  minaret, 

"which  last  word  is  wrongly  accentuated.     These  small  fisMilts  are  enough 

•to  sink  even  great  beauties,  where  the  subjects  are  such  as  require 

UamelesB  setting  to  be  pleasing  to  the  ear. 


*^7%s  Epicurean,  a  Tale.  With  vignette  illustrations,  by  I.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Esq,  R.A.;  and  Alciphron,  a  Poem:  by  Thomas  Moofe, 
Esq.  Author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  &c.     London :  Macrone. 

We  were  attracted  to  this  little  book  by  the  alluring  notice  in  the 
papers,  *  nearly  ready,  Mr.  Moore's  new  poem,  Alciphron  ;*  which  was 
rather  too  bad,  for  it  proves  to  have  been  only  a  cast-off  dress  of  an 
old  fiiend  and  favourite,  the  Epicurean.  It  appears  that  the  Author's 
intention  was  to  have  written  this  tale  in  verse,  but  on  proceeding,  he 
found  prose  more  eHgible.  He  has  now  appended  to  this  illustrated 
edition  the  original  half  written  poem.  We  own  we  like  the  prose  by 
far  the  best ;  and  must  plead  guilty  to  the  chaige  of  supposed  bad  taste 
in  so  confessing, — being  perfectly  willing  to  incur  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
Poetical  school  who  are  likely  to  bring  it  against  us.  However,  Mr. 
Moore  is  not  a  poet  to  be  judged  of  by  the  transient  praise  or  blame 
of  cursory  notices  like  these.  We  may  recur  to  the  subject  more  at 
length  ere  long. 


Gandalin;  or  Love  for  Love.  From  the  German  of  Wieland.  By 
Francis  Hope,  Esq.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  London :  Longman ;  Not- 
tingham, Dearden. 

A  FREE  and  pleasing  version  of  Wieland's  tale;  metrically  correct,  and 
not  offending  by  stifiness  or  betra3ral  of  a  foreign  origin.  It  will  be 
read  with  pleasure.  Perhaps  on  a  revisal  the  translator  will,  correct 
such  expressions  as 

Onward  thro'  Europe  he  had  rored 
And  many  a  hard  adventure  provn/; 

this  use  of  the  word,  (convenient  enough  to  rhyme  with  love,  rove^  ^c.) 
being  confined  to  the  English  verses  of  schoolboys,  and  even  there 
usually  dashed  through  by  the  merciless  pencil  of  the  critic  pedagogue. 
Others  such  occur,  but  verbum  sapienti  sat  est. 
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We  have  surely  experienced  the  most  extraordinary  season  on  recoid. 
Still  do  the  flaunting  dahlias  toss  their  heads  oyer  our  garden  walbi 
and  lohelias,  geraniums,  and  myrtles  are  yet  in  lingering  bloom.  Wbm 
will  that  mighty  potentate  Jack  Frost  siireep  away  these  sickly  remains 
of  the  summer,  and  bring  us  the  season  s  work  at  the  seasonable  time  ? 
Meanwhile,  the  autumn  has  been  singularly  deficient  in  its  usual  beau- 
ties.   The  colours  on  the  trees,  and  the  wild  Norember  sunsets,  have 
disappointed  us.    The  nights  when  we  should  have  had  the  heaTens 
fuH  of  bright  meteors,  prored  &ilures. — But  why  are  we  murmuringi 
who  are  writing  under  the  brightest  moon  which  our  land  of  mists  em 
beheld?    We  might  indeed  ^  out  night'  Jessica  herself  in  sii^ii^  of 
*  such  a  night  as  this.'    Nerer  saw  we  '  hearen's  queen'  so  purely 
dftgrling  bright    The  smallest  print  is  dear  and  distinct  as  at  noon- 
day :  the  scattered  and  sere  leares  on  yon  bank  of  elms  are  eadi  one 
brought  out  into  strong  relief  fiN>m  the  dark  stems  behind.     Not  a  stir 
is  visible,  though  the  heavens  are  dear.     Such  a  moon  we  remembg, 
when  joumejdng  a  long  night  through  the  level  rice  grounds  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  with  its  long  line  of  glitter  reflected  from  their  inundated 
surface,  and  the  line  of  unearthly  snow-dad  Alps  stretching  away  into 
dim  vastness  beneath  the  hoary  light ;  but  in  England  never  before. 
Yet  what  does  all  this  avail  with  a  fiJUng  barometer,  and  the  prospecti 
ever  dismal,  of  *  a  wet  day  to-morrow  V 


We  have  past  another  decad  of  the  nineteenth  century — an  eventful 
one  at  least.  Its  first  year  was  marked  by  mourning  in  the  palaces  of 
England.  Hardly  had  it  passed,  before  the  wild  cry  of  liberty  sounded 
across  our  channel,  and  the  Bourbons  fell  firom  the  throne  of  France. 
Shortly  subsequent  was  the  great  change  in  the  predominance  of 
political  parties  in  England,  pregnant  itself  with  changes  still  greater : 
shortly  followed  by  transient  reigns  of  terror,  in  our  own  town  and  in 
Bristol — and  resulting  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  of  ParliamcntarT 
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Reform,  so  long  a^tated  by  its  fiamers.  As  if  in  answer  to  the  tocsin 
of  reform,  the  flames  of  destruction  broke  out  in  our  ancient  halls  of 
council,  and  swept  away  the  relics  of  ages.  We  are  at  least  to  have  a 
new  house  for  our  new  parliament.  Soon  the  shades  gathered  round 
another  of  our  line  of  kings,  but  not  before,  by  the  merciful  care  of 
Providence,  we  were  secured,  in  our  time  of  stir  and  change,  from  the 
eyils  and  intrigues  of  an  interregnum  arising  from  the  minority  of  the 
heiress.  We  had  but  lately  been  rejoicing  for  her  arrival  at  legal 
maturity,  when  our  beloved  princess  vras  summoned  to  wear  the  crown, 
and  she  who  was  the  darling  of  our  hopes,  became  the  queen  of  our 
realms.  Nor  imaccompanied  has  this  last  change  been  by  other  like 
events  elsewhere  :  haughty  Austria  has  bowed  the  head  in  death ;  the 
Ihding  lustre  of  Turkey  has  lost  its  one  remaining  bright  star,  and  seems 
nearing  its  western  obscurity.  To  the  man  of  study,  the  signs  of  the 
time  are  not  unapparent.  Intercourse  is  facilitated,  both  by  locomotion 
and  correspondence : — never  at  any  time  were  the  component  parts  of 
the  human  race  brought  into  such  close  connexion :  "  many  are  run- 
fdng  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  being  increased,"  Returning  to  our 
domestic  concerns,  let  us  express  a  fervent  hope  that  another  such 
period  may  not  pass  without  Education  truly  National  being  established 
by  the  State,  and  working  for  good  among  the  English  people.  Prussia 
18  before  us ;  Switzerland  is  before  us ;  France  is  before  us ;  there  is 
no  record  of  any  people  on  earth  so  highly  civilized,  so  abounding  vnth 
arts  and  comforts,  and  so  grossly,  generally  ignorant,  as  the  English ! 
One  thing  seems  to  us  most  clear, — that  before  another  ten  years  have 
past,  we  shall  be  reaping,  either  the  benefits  of  National  Education,  or 
the  consequences  of  the  want  of  it  ! 
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ELECrmiC  FOKCK   OF  TBB  orMNOTTS. 

NoTici  of  the  Electric  Force  of  the  Gymnotiu,  or  Electric  Eel,  aoir  in  te 
Adelaide  Gallery.    From  Faraday's  Experimental  Researches  in  Eie<lricity. 

**  I  first  experimented  with  it  on  the  3rd  of  September,  when  it  wis 
apparrently  langoiu,  bat  gave  strong  shocks  when  the  liaiids  were  &voiirafal^ 
disposed  on  the  body.  The  experiments  were  made  on  four  difiereni  dtn 
allowing  periods  of  rest  from  a  month  to  a  weA  between  each.  His  h^m 
seemed  to  improve  continually,  and  it  was  daring  this  period,  between  the  thM 
and  foarUi  days  of  experiment,  that  he  began  to  eat 

"  Beside  the  hands  two  kinds  of  collectors  were  used.  The  ooe  sort 
consisted  each  of  a  copper  nid  fifteen  inches  long,  having  a  copper  disc  one  tnck 
and  a  half  in  diameter  brazed  to  one  extremity,  and  a  copper  cylinder  to  serve 
as  a  handle,  with  large  contact  to  the  hand  fixed  to  the  other,  the  rod  fiwa  te 
disc  upwards  being  well  covered  with  a  thidc  caoatchoac  tube  to  insnlatr  that 
part  fix>m  the  water.  By  Ihese  the  states  of  particular  parts  of  the  fish  whflitia 
the  water  could  be  ascertained. 

^*  The  other  kind  of  collectors  were  intended  to  meet  die  diAcn^f 
presented  by  the  complete  immersion  of  the  fish  in  water;  for  even  vhsB 
obtaining  the  spark  itself  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  askmf  kr  the 
removal  of  the  animal  into  air.  A  plate  of  copper  eight  inches  long  by  two 
indies  and  a  half  wide,  was  bent  into  a  saddle  shape,  that  it  might  pass  over  the 
fish,  and  inclose  a  certain  extent  of  the  back  and  aides,  and  a  UiidL  copper  wire 
was  brazed  to  it,  to  convey  the  electric  force  to  the  experimental  iqiparstas ;  a 
iadcet  of  sheet  caoutchouc  was  put  over  the  saddle,  the  edge  projecting  at  the 
bottom  and  the  ends;  the  ends  were  made  to  converge  so  as  to  fit  & 
degree  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  the  bottom  edges  were  made  to  spring 
any  horizontal  surface  on  which  the  saddles  were  placed.  The  part  of  the 
liable  to  be  in  the  wat^r  was  covered  with  caoutchouc. 

^  Tliese  conductors  being  put  over  the  fish,  collected  povrer  mflMflrt  li 
produce  many  electric  efiects ;  but  when,  as  in  obtaining  the  spark,  ercry  po^ 
sible  advantage  was  needful,  tiien  glass  plates  were  pUuxd  at  tne  bottom  ofim 
water,  and  the  fish  being  over  them,  the  conductors  were  put  over  it  until  fkt 
lower  caoutchouc  edges  rested  on  the  glass,  so  that  the  part  of  the  anims 
the  caoutchouc  was  tiius  almost  as  w^  insulated  as  if  the  Gymnotos  had 
in  the  air. 

**  Shock.    The  shock  of  this  animal  was  very  powerful  when  the 
were  placed  in  a  favourable  position,  i.  c.  one  on  the  body  near  the  head, 
the  other  near  the  tail ;  the  nearer  the  hands  were  together  within  certain 
the  less  powerful  was  the  shock.    The  disc  conductors  conveyed  the  shock  wi^ 
well  when  the  hands  were  wetted  and  applied  in  close  contact  with  the  orUadki- 
cal  handles ;  but  scarcely  at  all  if  the  handles  were  held  in  the  dry  hands  ia  a 
ordinary  way. 

^  Galvanometer.  Using  the  saddle  conductors  iqiplied  to  the  aalniBr 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  Gymnotus,  a  galvanometer  was  readily  afiected.  II 
was  not  particularly  deUcate;  for  zinc  and  platina  plates  on  tiie  upper  mi4 
lower  surface  of  the  tongue  did  not  cause  a  permanent  deflectioo  of  nsore  th«i 
85<>;  yet  when  the  fish  gave  a  powerfiil  discharge  the  deflectioo  was  as  asixli  •• 
300,  and  in  one  case  even  40*.  The  deflection  was  constantly  in  a  ^iven  diie^ 
tion,  the  electric  current  being  always  from  the  anterior  iMUti  of  the  soIbmI 
through  the  galvanometer  wire  to  the  posterior  parts.  The  lormer  were  there- 
fore for  the  time  externally  positive,  and  the  latter  negative. 

^  Making  a  magnet.  When  a  little  hdix  containing  twenty-tvro  feet  ef 
silked  wire  wound  on  a  qnill  was  pot  into  the  circuit,  an  annealed  sttd 
needle  placed  in  tiie  helix,  the  needle  became  a  magnet,  and  the  directioo  df  to 
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polarity  in  every  case  indicated  a  current  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  parts 
of  the  Gymnotus  through  the  conductors  used. 

"  Chemical  decomposition.  Polar  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  was  easily  obtained.  Three  or  four  folds  of  paper  moistened  in  the 
solution  were  placed  between  a  platina  plate  and  the  end  of  a  wire  also  of 
platina,  these  being  respectively  connected  with  the  two  saddle  conductors. 
Whenever  the  wire  was  in  conjunction  with  the  conductor  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
Gynmotus,  iodine  appeared  at  its  extremity ;  but  when  connected  with  the  other 
conductor  none  was  evolved  at  the  place  on  the  paper  where  it  before  appeared. 
So  that  here  again  the  direction  of  the  current  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  Cornier  tests. 

"  Bj  this  test  I  compared  the  middle  part  of  the  fish  with  other  portions 
before  and  behind  it,  and  found  Uiat  the  conductor  A,  which  being  applied  to 
the  middle  was  negative  to  the  conductor  B  applied  to  the  anterior  parts,  was, 
on  the  contrary,  positive  to  it  when  B  was  applied  to  places  near  the  tail.  So 
that  within  certain  limits  the  condition  of  the  nsh  externally  at  the  time  of  the 
shock  appears  to  be  such,  that  any  given  part  is  negative  to  other  parts  anterior 
to  it,  ana  positive  to  such  as  are  behind  it. 

'*  Evolution  of  heat.  Using  a  Harris's  thermo-electrometer  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gassiot,  we  thought  we  were  able  in  one  case,  namely,  that  when  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  was  40o,  to  observe  a  feeble  elevation  of  temperature. 
1  was  not  observing  the  instrument  myself,  and  one  of  those  who  at  first  believed 
they  saw  the  efiect  now  doubts  tJie  result* 

**  Spark.  The  electric  spark  was  obtained  thus.  A  good  m"agncto-elec- 
trlc  coil,  with  a  core  of  soft  iron  wire,  had  one  extremity  made  fast  to  the  end 
of  one  of  the  saddle  collectors,  and  the  other  fixed  to  a  new  steel  file ;  another 
file  was  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  other  collector.  One  person  then  rubbed  the 
point  of  one  of  these  files  over  the  face  of  the  other,  whilst  another  person  put 
the  cf)llectors  over  the  fish,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  it  to  action.  By  the 
friction  of  the  files  contact  was  made  and  broken  venr  frequently ;  and  the 
object  was  to  catch  the  moment  of  the  current  through  the  wire  and  helix,  and 
by  breaking  the  contact  during  the  current  to  make  the  electricity  sensible  as  a 
spark. 

"  The  spark  was  obtained  four  times,  and  nearly  all  who  were  present 
saw  it.  That  it  was  not  due  to  the  mere  attrition  of  the  two  piles  was  shown  by 
its  not  occurring  when  the  files  were  rubbed  together,  independently  of  the 
animal.  Since  fiien  I  have  substituted  for  the  lower  file  a  revolving  steel  plate, 
cut  file  fashion  on  its  face,  and  for  the  upper  file  wires  of  iron,  copj^er  and  silver, 
with  all  of  which  the  spark  was  obtainea.T 

**  Snch  were  the  general  electric  phienomena  obtained  fi-om  this  Gymno- 
tiis  whilst  living  and  active  in  its  native  element.  On  several  occasions  many 
of  them  were  obtained  together;  thus  a  magnet  was  made,  the  galvanometer 
deflection,  and  perhaps  a  wire  heated,  by  one  single  discharge  of  the  electric 
force  of  the  animal. 

"  I  think  a  few  further  but  brief  details  of  experiments  relating  to  the 
quantity  and  disposition  of  the  electricity  in  and  about  this  wonderful  animal 
will  not  be  out  or  place  in  this  short  account  of  its  powers. 

**  When  tne  shock  is  strong,  it  is  like  that  of  a  large  Ley  den  battery 
charg^  to  a  low  degree,  or  that  of  a  good  voltaic  battery  of  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred or  more  pairs  of  plates,  of  which  the  circuit  is  completed  for  a  moment  only. 
1  endeavonred  to  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  by  cormecting  b 
large  Leyden  battery  with  two  brass  balls,  above  three  inches  in  diameter, 
plMed  seven  inches  apart  in  a  tub  of  water,  so  that  they  might  represent  the 
parts  of  the  Gyirmotus  to  which  the  collectors  had  been  applied;  but  to  lower 
the  intensity  of  the  discharge,  eight  inches  in  lenglii  of  six -fold  thick  wetted 
string  were  interposed  elsewhere  in  the  circuit,  this  being  found  necessary  to 
prevent  the  easy  occurrence  of  the  spark  at  the  ends  of  the  collectors,  when  &ey 
are  applied  in  water  near  to  the  balls,  as  they  had  t)een  before  to  the  fish.  Being 
thus  arranged,  when  the  battery  was  strongly  charged  and  discharged,  .and  the 

*  lo  more  recent  experiments  of  the  same  kiod  we  oould  not  obtain  the  effect. 

f  At  stater  meeting,  at  wbieh  attempts  men  made  to  caoae  tbe  attraction  of  gold  leaves,  the  siNirk 
was  obtained  directly  between  fixed  surfaces,  ih»  iuductire  coil  being  removed,  and  only  abort  wires 
(by  comparison)  employed* 
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hands  pat  into  the  water  near  the  balls,  a  shock  was  felt,  much  resembling  that 
firom  the  fish ;  and  though  the  experiments  have  no  pretension  to  accuracy,  yet 
as  the  tension  could  be  in  some  degree  imitated  by  reference  to  the  more  or  less 
ready  production  of  a  spark,  and  a^er  tliat  the  shock  be  used  to  indicate  whether 
the  quantity  was  about  the  same,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  a  single  mediom 
discharge  of  the  fish  is  at  least  equal  to  the  electricity  of  a  Leyden  battery  of 
fifteen  jars,  containing  3500  square  inches  of  glass  coated  on  both  sides,  charged 
to  its  highest  degree.  This  conclusion  respecting  the  great  quantity  of  electricity 
In  a  single  Gynmotus  shock,  is  in  perfect  acconlance  with  the  tlegree  of  deflection 
which  it  can  produce  in  a  galvanometer  neeille,  and  also  with  the  amount  of 
chemical  decomposition  produced  in  the  elcctrolyzing  experiments. 

'*  Great  as  is  the  force  in  a  single  discharge,  the  Gynmotus,  as  Humboldt 
describes,  and  as  I  have  frequently  experienced,  gives  a  double  and  even  triple 
t;hock  ;  and  this  capability  of  immediately  repeating  the  effect  with  scarcely  a 
sensible  interval  of  time,  is  very  important  in  the  considerations  which  mnst 
arise  hereafter  respecting  the  orig^  and  excitement  of  the  power  in  the  animaL 
Walsh,  Humboldt,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Montucci  have  remarked  the  same  thing  of 
the  Torpetlo,  but  m  a  far  more  striking  degree." 


ON    THE    APPLICATION    OF   ELECTRO-MAGNETISM    AS    A    MOTIVE    POWER; 
In  a  Letter  from  Prof.  P.  Forbes,  of  AberdMO,  to  Michael  Faradaj,  D.C.L.,  &c.  4cc. 

*  Kinfs  College,  Aberdeen,  Oct.  7,  ISM. 
"My  dear  Sir, 

**  Having  seen  a  notice  from  Mr.  Jacobi  sent  by  you  to  the  Loudon  and  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Magazine,  regarding  the  success  of  bis  experiments  on  tbe 
production  of  a  moving  power  by  electro-magnetism,  1  am  sure  it  will  give  joa 
pleasure  to  know  that  a  countryman  of  our  own,  Mr.  Robert  Davidson,  of  thii 
place,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  labours  in  the  same  field  of  disco> 
very.  For  in  the  first  place,  he  has  an  arrangement  by  which  with  onlj  two 
electro- magnets  and  less  than  one  square  foot  of  zinc  surface  (the  negative  metal 
being  copper)  a  lathe  is  driven  with  such  velocity  as  to  be  capable  of  tumiog 
small  articles.  Secondly,  he  has  another  arrangement,  by  which,  with  the 
same  small  extent  of  galvanic  power,  a  small  carrage  is  driven  on  which  two 
persons  were  carried  along  a  very  coarse  wooden  floor  of  a  room.  And  he  has 
a  third  arrangement,  not  yet  completed,  by  which,  from  the  imperfect  experi- 
ments he  has  made,  he  expects  to  gain  very  considerably  more  force  from  the 
same  extent  of  galvanic  power  than  from  either  of  the  other  two. 

"  The  first  two  of  these  arrangements  were  seen  in  operation  by  Dr.  Flem- 
ing, Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  this  University,  and  myself,  some  days 
ago ;  and  there  remains  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  Mr.  Davidson's  arrange- 
ments will,  when  finished,  be  found  available  as  a  highly  useful,  efficient,  and 
exceedingly  simple  moving  power.  He  has  been  busily  employed  for  the  last 
two  years  in  his  attempts  to  perfect  his  machines,  during  all  which  time  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  progress,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  great  inge- 
nuity he  has  shown  in  overcoming  the  numberless  difficulties  he  has  had  to 
encounter.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  was  the  first  who  employed  the  electro- 
magnetic power  in  producing  motion  by  simplv  suspending  the  magnetism 
without  a  change  of  pules.  This  he  aucomplishcd  about  two  years  ago.  About 
the  same  time  he  also  constructed  galvanic  batteries  on  Professor  Danieirs  plan, 
by  substituting  a  particular  sort  of  canvas  instead  of  gut,  which  substitotioa 
answers  perfectly,  is  very  durable,  and  can  be  made  of  any  form  or  size.  And, 
lastly,  he  has  ascertained  the  kind  of  iron,  and  the  mode  of  working  it  into  the 
best  state  for  producing  the  strongest  magnets  with  certainty. 

<'The  first  two  machines,  seen  in  operation  by  Dr.  Fleming  and  myself,  are 
exeeedipglv  simple,  without  indeed  the  least  complexity,  and  therefore  easily 
manageable,  and  not  liable  to  derangement.  They  also  take  up  very  little 
room.     As  yet  VW  ^xViiwV  <;iC  ^^wer  of  which  they  are  capable  has  not  been  at 
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all  ascertained,  as  the  size  of  battery  employed  is  so  trifling  and  the  magnets  so 
few :  but  from  what  can  be  judgedby  what  is  already  done,  it  seems  tu  be  pro- 
bable that  a  very  great  power,  in  no  degree  even  inferior  to  that  of  steam,  bnt 
much  more  manageable,  much  less  expensive,  and  occupying  greatly  less  space, 
if  tlie  coals  be  taken  into  account,  may  be  obtained. 

^*  In  short,  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Davidson  seem  to  be  so  interesting,  to  rail- 
road proprietors  in  particular,  that  it  would  be  much  for  their  interests  to  take 
up  the  subject,  and  be  at  the  expense  of  making  the  experiments  necessary  to 
bring  this  power  into  operation  on  the  great  scale,  which  indeed  would  be  very 
trifling  to  a  company,  while  it  is  very  serious  for  an  individual  by  no  means 
rich,  and  who  has  already  expended  so  much  of  his  time  and  money  from  the 
mere  desire  of  perfecting  machines  which  he  expected  would  be  so  beneficial  to 
his  country  and  to  mankind.  For  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  he  has  made 
no  secret  of  his  operations,  but  has  showu  and  explained  all  that  he  has  done 
to  every  one  who  wished  it.  His  motives  have  been  quite  disinterestedi  and  I 
shall  deem  it  a  reproach  to  our  country  and  countrymen  if  he  is  allowed  to 
languish  in  obscurity,  and  not  have  an  opportunity  aObrded  him  of  perfecting 
his  inventions  and  bringing  them  into  operation,  when  they  promise  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  incalculable  advantages. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

^'Michael  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  ^c.  Vr."  «'Pat.  Forbes/' 


PAPER-CUTTING    MACHINE. 

At  Loch  paper  mill,  near  Linlithgow,  an  improved  cutting  machine  has  been  at 
work  these  four  months  past,  constructed  and  fitted  up  by  the  enterprising 
genius  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  engineer,  Anderson,  Glasgow.  It  is  of  a  very  sim- 
ple constniction,  and  will  certainly  be  a  great  benefit  to  paper  manufacturers 
in  cutting  sheets  of  a  size  to  the  greatest  nicety,  without  broke ;  pot  paper  2 10 
sheets  per  minute,  or  360  reams  per  twelve  hours ;  other  sizes  in  proportion. 
It  has  been  examined  by  seyeral  gentlemen  in  the  paper  tradcy  and  considered 
a  superior  invention. 


Meteorological  Report,  from  Oct.  218T  to  Nov.  21  st,  1839. 

Wb  havo  had  another  month  of  heary  and  long  continued  rain,  but  it  has  been  of  a 
character  quite  different  from  autumnal  and  winterly  rains  in  general.  It  is  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  for  the  rain  to  begin  from  the  South  and  to  continue  longer  or  shorter, 
till  it  is  chased  away  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  West.  During  the  last  month,  however, 
nearly  all  the  rain  has  come  £rom  the  Eastward,  and  there  has  been  no  tempestuous 
tendency  whatever.  The  first  fall  of  rain  commenced  on  the  2341.  of  October  and  lasted  as 
usual  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  wind  then  settled  in  the  north-east  and  remained 
there  till  the  4tli.  of  November.  October  27  and  28,  driving  shoMers  of  hail  and  rain. 
20th.  and  three  foUoning  days,  it  blew  very  strong.  November  3,  heavy  rain  at  night, 
which  lasted  till  noon  the  next  da^r,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west  Nov  7,  rain 
again  at  nicht  from  the  cast,  which  was  in  part  repeated  on  the  next  day.  Nov.  0,  rain 
f^om  the  old  quarter,  which  began  at  night  and  lasted  till  midnight  of  the  10th.  with  little 
interruption,  and  at  limes  being  heavy.  The  11th  was  a  fine  day,  the  12th.  and  13th  foggy, 
and  on  the  14th.  rain  for  some  nonrs  from  the  south-east.  On  the  10th.  the  wind  got  quite 
away  from  the  east,  and  the  20th.  was  a  very  fine  day,  with  a  westerly  wind  pointing  to  tlie 
north.  At  night  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  and  by  seven  o'clock,  tlie  frost  had  wuitencd 
the  ground,  but  the  wind  again  dropped  into  the  everlasting  soutli-east,  and  soon  alter 
midnight,  the  rain  descended,  almost  in  torrents. 
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A  SELECTION 

OF 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS, 

FROM  THE  STOCK  OF  W.  DEARDEN, 

CARLTON^TREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Any  Booh  may  be  had  by  order  from  HamiUoity  AdamtfOnd  Co.  or  any  other 
London  BookoeUert,  as  well  at  at  the  place  t^Sale, 

DBOBMBBR,  1839. 

FOLIOS. 

iEmilii  Veroneniii  bistorid  CUriwimi  de  rebu  Geitis  Francomm,  bd.  10s 

Parimk,  1544 
iBtii  Medici  GracI,  Ooera,  tiUqmge  wantinfT)  calf,  neat,  lOs. 
Adventurer  (the)  2  voIb.  in  one,  veUum,  lOs.  1763 

Agrlcoli  Kempnicensii  Medici  de  Re  Metallica,  many  cnrions  plates, 

scarce,  dingy  copy,  6s.  Baeilf  1657 

Andrew's  Plans  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  Europe,  cloth  bds,  10s. 
Angelo's  School  of  Fencing,  with  numeroos  illustrations,  scarce,  oblon|; 

folio,  ll  doth,  158.  LomUm^  1765 

Apocnrpha  (the),  in  paper  covers,  38. 

Aretsn  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat  calf,  Ts.  6d.  jlngtutae^  J  603 

Bacon  and  Godwin's  (Bp.)  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Henrv  VII.,  Henry 

VIII.,  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  scarce,  c£,  I28.6d  London^  1676 
Bacon  and  Godwin's  Englidi  History,  calf,  5s.  6d.  ib,  1679 

Bacon's  (Lord)  Sylva  Sylvarum ;  a  Discourse  on  Natural  History,  calf, 

neat,  5s.  ib.  1631 

Bartolozzi  and  Tomkins,  Thomson's  SeSsons,  from  the  original  pictures 

painted  for  the  work  by  H.  Hamilton,  bds ,  fine  copy,  2A  pnblhdied 

at  12  guineas  ib,  1807 

Baskett's  Bible,  calf,  lOs.  t^.  1733 

Bayle  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,  Cinqui^mc  edition,  &vec  la 

vie  de  V  Autcur  Par  Des  Maizeaux,  5  vols,  calf,  gilt,  3/.  lOs. 

j4nuterdam,  1734 
Bcawes's  History  of  Spain  aiid  Portugal,  2  vols,  in  one,  cf  58.  Lond,  1793 
BentivoUo  and  Urania,  in  four  Books,  calf,  5s.      '  ib.  1660 

Bible  (the  Holy)  with  Apocrypha  and  Notes,  cC  25s.      BimUngham^  1769 
Biblia  Latin^  Tremellii  ct  Junii,  cal^  neat,  lOs.  Genevte,  1617 

Biblia  Sacra  Latino  TremeUii  et  Junii,  2  vols.  cf.  nt.  128.  Franc/ori,  1579 
Biographia  Britannica*  in  2  vols,  calf,  lOs.  London^  1747 

Blade's  British  Atlas,  No.  1,  containing  nine  maps,  engraved  by  Sidney 

Hall,  5s.  Edinburgh^  1839 


Bocatii  Pamasstks.  calf^  5b.  LmuUm^  1674 

Boyle  Lecturei — a  Defence  of  Natural  and  Rerealed  ReUp^on,  beiiig  a 

collection  of  Sermons  preached  at  the  kctiire  foonded  bj  the  Hon.  R. 

Boyle  from  1691  to  1732—17  Drs.  BerkW,  Harris,  and  Stanhope, 
'  Bifthops  Skidder,  Williams,  Gaskett.  Bradford,  and  Blai^hall,  cslf, 

]<)8.  ih.  1739 

Brookshaw's  Groops  of  Flowers,  coloured  from  nature,  10s.  ih,  1819 

ditto  Birds,  ditto  ditto,  10s. 

ditto  Fmits,  ditto  ditto,  IQs. 

Biuiington,  Rees,  and  Murray's  Universal  British  Traveler,  maps  and 

plates,  calf,  neat,  10s  6d«  it.  1779 

BnmeU's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  3  vols,  cal^  Sis.  DmUm^  VJU 

Theory  of  the  Earth,  i  vols,  ht-ct  neat,  lOa.  Lomdm^^  1684 

Calvini  ^istobe,  with  Life,  calf^  much  stained,  6s.  Geneva^  I57ii 

Lexicon  Jnridicum,  2  vols,  much  worn  and  stained,  10s. 

Colamiaey  1734 

^— calf,  neat,  10s.  Gemevm^  1683 

Casalius  de  Urbis  ac  Roman!  Imperii  olim  Splendoref  plates,  vellom,  5s. 

iZoiiMP,l650 
Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
Indexes  of  persons,  matters,  and  places,  4  vols.  bds.  SSs.  printed  by 
command  of  Geo.  HI.  Lomdom,  1908 
Cave's  Antiqnitates  Christianse,  or  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
the  Holy  Jesus,  as  also  the  Lives,  Acts,  and  Martyrdoms  of  hit 
Apostles,  fine  copy,  plates,  best  edition,  25s.  tl.  1678 
Chamberlain's  History  and  Survey  of  London,  numerous  plates,  cslf, 
neat,  ISs.  H.  1769 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal*  7  vols,  cloth,  new^  456.  6d. 
Cyclops)»lia,  or  Universal  Dictionary,  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous fine  engravings,  &c.  2  vols,  calf,  fine  copy,  156.                   A.  1751 
Charter  of  Heniy  VI.  to  the  Burgesses  of  Nottinj^kam,  doth,  b^.  5s. 
Children  (the)  of  the  Nobility,  second  series,  from  designs  by  Chaloo, 
Landseer,  ^c,  the  illnstratioiiB  in  verse  by  Mr.  Fairiie,  15s.  6d.  iH.  1839 
Clarke's  (Dr.  Samuel)  Sermons,  voL  1.  calf,  lOs.                             A.  1741 
Clavii,  Bambergensb,  e  Societate  Jesn,  Commentaria  in  EodidUs  Ele 
menta,  in  Sphserica  llieodosii,  Tractatio  Triangnloram,  roug^  calf, 
58.  6d.                                                                                Mogm^Hm^  1612 
Ouverii  Sicilia  Antiqua  cum  minoribns  insulis  ei  a^aoentibns,  item 
Sardinia  et  Corsica,  calf,  neat,  6s.                           l^.  Btm  Etu  1619 
Coke's  Commentanr  on  Littleton,  portrait,  calf,  56.                 Lomdom,  1670 

InsUtutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  calf,  lOs,  6d.  a&.  1671 

Companion  to  the  Newspaper,  a  Journal  of  Fads  in  Politics,  Statistics, 

and  Political  Economy,  voL  1.  doth,  3s.  6d.  t&.  1833 

CoocordantlK  Oneco-latinte  Test  Novi.  calf,  156.  Gemevm,  I6M 

Cooper's  Thesanros  Lingus  Romans,  half-calf,  Ids.  Lomthm,  ISM 

Cattle  Groups,  half-morocco,  new,  fine  copy,  4  guineas.  Adcer- 

mann  •  A,  IS3B 

Cornells  de  Bruen's  Reiaen  over  Moskovie  door  Persie  en  Indie,  vitfa 
numerous  fine  engravings  of  dties,  he.  calf,  SOs.        limttinhm,  1711 
Cowell's  Interpreter  of  words  and  terms  used  in  «*■»"*«■»  and  statote  lav, 
calf,  4s.  JLomdm,  1701 

Cowley's  Works,  half-calf,  plain,  3s.  ^  0. 1693 

Crests— Manuscripts  of  Crests,  Arms,  &c  of  old  English  F^uniDes,  Iblio, 

rough  calf,  7s. 
Cunningham's  Law  Di(tionary,  3  vols,  calf,  neat,  10s.  si.  1771 

DaWla's  Ci\il  Wars  of  France,  calf,  7s.  in  ike  Sm^,  1678 

History  of  France,  calf,  gUt,  7s.  6d.  a,  16?$ 

Discourse  upon  the  Means  of  well  Govendng  and  Maiatainiag  in  f«od 
Peace  a  Kingdom,  or  other  Principalities,  against  Madiiavvl,  trans- 
latcil  into  English  by  Simon  Patericke,  calf,  gilt,  10a.     Lemhm^  lOUM 


Drydm'a  PlayB,  2  vols,  calf,  neat,  fine  copy,  7s.  6d.  Lowloth,  1701 

Pngdale's  History  of  St.  Paal's  Catiiedrar,  with  continuation,  by  H.  £llifl, 

cloth,  new,  5/.  pablished  at  15^ 

Echard's  Ecdesiattical  History,  calf,  g^lt,  lOs.  ib,  1702 

Elogii  de  Hnomini  lUiutri  da  Giova.  Batti»ta  Fratri,  with  platct,  calf, 

!0b.  6d.  Fenetiae,  1690 

Empiric!  (Sexti)  Opera  Omnia,  Gr.  Lat.  cfl  neat,  lOt.  6d.  AureHtuue^  1621 

Encydopedie  des  Echeci  par  A.  Aiessandre,  boards,  30s.       a  Parity  1837 

%»icari  Philovophia  per  Petmm  Gassendum,  3  vols,  in  1,  half-rossia,  fine 

oopy.SOs.  Lug,\&75 

Euripides,  Opera  Omnia,  cura  Joshiue  Barnes,  calf,  lOs.  w,  1694 

Enripidis  (^>era  Omnia  Stibleri,  half-calf,  10s.  BanHw 

Fawcett's  Voice  of  Harmony,  a  set  of  original  Anthems  and   Pieces 

arranged  for  Voices  and  Instrmnents,  in  bds.  10s,  Lmukn 

Flnden's  Tableaux,  edited  by  Miss  Mitiord,  1837,  morocco,  gilt,  elegant, 

1  guinea,  published  at  2  guineas 

Another  for  1838,  ditto  ditto 

^for  1839,  ditto  ditto 

for  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Fits-Adam's  World,  for  the  year  1752,  2  vols,  half-bound,  6s.  6d. 
Flaxman's  Anatomical  Studies,  engraved  by  Landseer,  with  two  additional 
plates  and  explanatory  Notes  by  W.  Robertson,  bds.  20s.  Lamton,  1833 
Fleetwood's  (Bishop)  Collection  of  Sermons,  Tracts,  and  Pieces  of  all 
kinds,  calf,  neat,  128. 6d.  ib.  1737 

FonthiU  Abbey,  Wiltshire,  (a  description  oO»  illustrated,  by  G.  J.  Storer, 

doth,  6s. 
Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  calf,  10s.  t&.  1632 

Fiddes*s  Theologia  Speculativa ;  or,  a  Body  of  Divinity,  2  vol^.  calf,  neat, 
20s.  ib.  I7I8 

Practical  Discourses,  calf,  neat,  10s.  ib,  1720 

Galatini  de  Arcanis  Catholicae  Veritatis,  calf,  neat,  6s,      Frankfort^  1612 
Gaoltier's  (Abbe),  complete  coutse  of  Geography,  with  coimters,  j(c.  com- 
plete, half  red  roan,  15s.  published  at  1/.  1  Is.  6d. 
Gems  of  Beauty  for  1838,  designs  by  Paris,  letterpress  by  the  Countess 
of  Blessington,  published  at  1/.  1  Is.  6d.,  offered  at  15s«  6<1. 
Another  for  1839,  ditto  ditto 

Georgii  Budianani  Scoti  Opera  Omnia ;  Curante  Thoma  Rnddimano, 
A.  M.,  calf,  6s.  Edinbwrghiy  1715 

Gibb's  Rules  for  Drawing,  calf,  15s.  Ltmdon,  1738 

Gordon's  Tadtus,  2  vols.,  half-calf,  half-extra,  2  Is.  ib.  1728 

Grotins  de  Veritate  Religionis  Chris,  calf,  5s. 
Grymeston's  Roman  Hi^ory,  calf,  5s.  i(.  1623 

Another     ditto     ditto    6s. 
Harding's  Portfolio,  consisting  of  a  series  of  designs  in  the  first  style  of 

lithographv,  1/.  16s. 
Hargrave's  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  2  vols,  calf,  10s.  ib.  1788 

Harrington's  Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  calf,  5s.  ib.  1656 

Herbal;  or,  Generall  Historic  of  Plantes  gathered  by  John  Gerarde, 
Master  in  Chimrgerie,  calf,  36s.  ib.  1633 

Heylyn's  Cocmography,  calf,  neat,  4s.  6d.  ib.  1670 

Another    ditto        ditto    5s.  i^.  1665 

'  History  of  the  RepobUc  of  Venice,  calf,  10s.  ib.  1673 

History  of  tiie  Life  of  the  Duke  of  £spemon,  the  great  favourite  of  France ; 
Englished  by  Charles  Cotton,  whefein  the  History  of  France  is  con- 
tinued from  1598,  where  Davila  leaves  off,  down  to  1642,  calf,  neat, 
lOs.  ib.  1670 

History  of  GuicJciardin,  calf,  7s.  ib.  1618 

Hooper's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Ci\'il  Wars  during  the  n*igu  of 
Charles  I., halfcalf,  10s. 6d.  ib.  1738 

Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  calf,  neat,  fine  copy,  15b.  ib.  IC^(2 


Horatii  Carmina  Lambini,  vellam,  5s.  Fnmkfttrti^  1676 

Hoim  of  Melodv— poeUv  by  F.  Blake,  Eiq.,  the  music  by  Bianchi,  Tay- 
lor, J.  B.  Clougb,  llios.  Mason,  SkelUm,  and  Mn.  U.  Sh^ion,  new, 
cloth,  bds.  pub.  at  1 2s.  offered  at  6s. 
Hierou's  Sermons,  calf,  neat,  7s.  6d.  Cambridfn,  16 14 

lUnstrations  of  Modem  Sculpture ;  a  Series  of  engravings,  nith  dcKiip- 
tions  in  prose  and  verse,  by  T.  K.  Hervey,  25s. 
Another  ditto  ditto 

ItaUan  School  of  Design,  151  prints  omived  by  Bartolooai,  Bariel,  &c. 
from  original  drawings  by  the  first  Masters,  2  vols,  half-fosm,  4iL  10s. 
Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  cal](  12s.  6d.  SoMy,  1732 

Kircberi  Ars  Magna  Sdendi  sive  Combinatorla,  fine  copy,  «oaroe,  5b. 

^aislc^l669 
Landmann's  Historical,  Militarv,  and  Pictoresqoe  Obeervmtioiis  on  Por- 
tncal,  75  coloured  plates,  2  vols,  imperial  4to.  new^  3  guineas,  pub- 
lished at  15  guineas 
La  Voisne's  Genealogical,  Historical,  and  Chronological  Atlaft»  hatf-mor- 

occo,  gilt,  15s. 
Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  plates,  calf,  5s.  6d.  Londtm^  1740 

Livii  Historia  Gruteri,  embossea  vellum,  lOs,  Framkforiy  1612 

Uvu  HistorisB,  calf,  lOs.  6d.  BaaUim^  1535 

Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  with  portrait,  cali^  ffiie  copy, 

7s.  6d.  XrOfKfcM,  1700 

Machiavel's  (Nicholas)  Works,  calf,  10s.  6d.  ih,  1695 

Works,  translated  firom  the  Italian,  c£  nt  7s.  6d.        •&.  1675 

Martin's  lUustrations  of  the  Bible,  3^  ih.  1838 

Mezeray's  History  of  France,  calf,  10s.  6d,  «  i5, 1683 

MedicsB  Artis  Principes,  calf,  neat,  10s.  6d.  ib.  \S&J 

Middleton's  Geography,  maps  and  plates,  2  vols,  calf,  gUt,  12s.  6d.  ii^  1777 
Millar's  Natural  History,  half-calf;  10s.  6d.  i6. 

Miller's  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Dictionary,  2  vols.  h£  -ct,  2  Is.  it,  1797 

Gardener's  Dictionary,  with  numerous  copper  plates,  calf,  10s.  6d* 

46,  1731 
Milton*s  Paradise  Lost,  calf,  neat,  15s.  Glasgow^  FomUt^  1770 

Poenu,  half -calf,  neat,  lOs.  6d.  Lomdmy  1695 

Moore's  (Hamilton)  Voyages  and  Travels,  containing  a  full  description 

<  if  the  Voyages  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers  of  every  country  in 

Europe,  eml^llished  with  upwards  of  100  superb  copper  plates,  maps, 

charts,  and  plans,  sheep,  2  vob.  20s.  LmtUn 

Mossom's  Meditations,  5s.  iL  1657 

Music  (a  Collection  oO  illustrated  with  head  pieces  of  superior  design, 

and  beautifully  printed,  calf,  very  neat,  21s.  i6. 1735 

Musical  library,  Instrumental,  voL  2,  doth,  new,  10s.  t^.  1835 

Nani's  History  of  Venice,  calf,  7s.  6d.  t».  1773 

New  Testament — Brown's  Illustrated  Family  New  Testament,  embossed 

morocco,  richly  gilt,  \L  10s.  6d.  ti.  1818 

North's  Plutarch's  Lives,  neat,  calf,  68, 6d,  li.  1603 

Novum  Testamentum,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  Apocrypha,  calf,  neat,  15s.    c^  1619 
Novum  Testamentum,  Gr.  Lat  Erasmi  Editio  Secunda,  embossed  vcUnm, 

fine  copy,  M»r«e,  30s.  Baml^  Froben^  1519 

Novum  Testamentum  Grscum  BezsB,  2  vols,  rough  calf,  21s.  SUph,  1565 
Oldmixon's  History  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of  William,  Mary,  Anne, 

and  Georse  I.,  calf,  neat,  I2s.  London^  1733 

Anouier,  2  vols.  15s.        •  {6. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  translated  by  North,  cf.  neat»  portraits,  12s.  6d.  ih.  1656 

Ditto  ditto  lOs.  ib,  1595 

Pope's  Poetical  Works,  3  vols,  russia,  extra,  Foulis's  beautiful  edition, 

3^  3s.  GbugtmH  1785 

Prout's  Hints  on  Light  and  Shadow,  new,  doth  boards,  with  numerous 

illustrations  by  the  Author,  3/.  3s. 


Parnell's  Poetical  Worksy  rus8ia»  extra,  Foulis's  beautiful  edition,  SOi. 

GUupom,  1786 

PecVs  Antiquarian  Annals  of  Stamford,  with  numexout  engiavinggf  <*alf, 
358.  LondoH,  1737 

— —  Desiderata  Curiosa,  or  a  collection  of  divers  scarce  and  curious 
pieces  relating  chiefly  to  matters  of  English  History,  calf>  neat, 
7s.  6d.  ib.  1732 

Perkin's  (Bp.)  Works,  calf,  fine  copy,  scarce,  2«^.  Cambridge^  1608 

PenV^  Conchology,  containing  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Genera  of 
Shells,  illustrated  bv  coloured  engrarings,  executed  ftom  the  natural 
specimens,  and  including  the  latest  discoveries,  half -morocco,  quite 
new,  41,  10s.  published  at  16  guineas. 

Petri  Martyris  Loci  Communes,  calf,  neat.  lOs.  GflMws^  1624 

Plans,  69y  of  the  Principal  Fortified  Towns  in  the  Netherlands,  Auu  half- 
calf,  10s.  6d. 

Platonis  Opera,  calf,  stained,  5s.  Lomdomt  1588 

Pllnii  Naturalis  Historia,  calf,  neat,  10s.  ib.  1563 

Pettus  on  Mines  and  Minerals,  bound,  2s.  6d. 

Pnflendorrs  Lavf  of  Nature  and  Nations,  translated  by  Dr.  Basil  Ken- 
nett,  calf,  lOs. 

Law  of  Nature,  calf,  78.  6.  Omii.  1710 

Rapin's  England,  2  yols.  calf,  elegant,  no  plates,  358.  Limixmy  1733 

Report  (the  First)  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage,  with  the  Evi- 
dence  and  Appendix,  5s. 

Reynolfls's  Triumphs  of  God*s  Revenge  against  the  crying,  exeerable, 
and  abominable  sins  of  Murther  and  Adultery^  with  plateSf  lialf-oalf* 
neat,  very  scarce,  21s.  Hh.  1679 

Richardson*s  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  Ornaments,  boards,  lOsi 

Riverius's  513  Histories  of  famous  and  sure  cures,  &c.,  Englished  by 
Nicolas  Culpeper,  physician  and  astrologer,  clotb>  scarce,  lOs.  6d. 

•6.1678 

Rotuli  Scoti»  in  Turri  Londinensi,  et  in  domo  capitulari  Weetmonas- 
teriensi  Asservati,  2  vols.  bds.  printed  by  oommand  of  George  III. 
20s.  ^  1814 

Rotuli  Hundredorum  Temp.  Hen.  III.  and  Edw.  I.  in  Turri  Lend. ;  et 
in  Curia  Recepts  »Scaccarii.  Westm.  AsservatL  vol.  2.  printed  by 
command,  15s.  t^.  1818 

Riveriiy  Consiliarii,  Medici,  ac  Professoris,  Rc|[ii,  necnon,  Regiomm  in 
Universitate,  Monspeliensi  MedecinsB  Professorum  l>ocani — Opera 
Medica  Universa,  calf,  neat,  lOs.  6d.  Franefart^  1669 

Sanderson's  (Dr.)  Fourteen  Sermons,  ad  clerum,  ad  magistrum,  et  ad 
populum,  7s.  6d.  Ltmdom^  1657 

Sanacrson's  Harmonia  Sacra,  Part  II.  i5s. 

Scapulas  Lexicon  Grsdco-Latinum,  calf,  20s.  ib,  1637 

Skelton's  Engraved  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour,  with 
descriptions  by  W.  Merick,  Par^  1  to  12,  SubMnriber's  Copies,  in 
paper  covers,  5s.  each  Os^ord 

Smith's  Antiquities  of  London  ;  containing  a  View  of  Houses,  Monu- 
ments,  Statues,  and  other  curious  remains,  in  bds.  15s.  Londom^  1791 

Illustrations  of  Southey's  Thalaba,  oblong  folio,  cloth,  6s. 

Birmingham^  1818 

Socini  Opera,  2  vols,  calf,  20s.  IrenopoU^  1656 

SoUeusell's  Compleat  Horseman,  with  supplement  by  Sir  W.  Hope,  Kt 
made  English  from  the  eighth  edition  of  the  original,  and  adorned 
with  figures,  portrait  and  plates,  oUf,  I5e.  JLtmdamt  1696 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture— Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
man ;  selected  from  diflercnt  collections  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
Society  of  Dilettanti,  cloth,  boards,  new,  6  guineas,  published  at  12 
guineas  ib.  1810 
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Spectator  Newspaper,  for  1830  •l>2,  containing  all  the  I>eliateton  the 
Reform  Bill,  3  f  ols.  half-calf,  18s.  Lmdm 

Spencer  de  Legibns  Hebradomniy  2  tb.  half-calf»  stainedf  I5t.  Cam^  1737 

Stafford's  (the  Maronis  of)  Collection  of  Engra?ings»  4  Tolt,  cloth,  bdi. 
fine  copy,  Bt,  pab.  at  35  guineas  Lemdom^  1818 

Steinhemius,  Syntagma  de  Familiis  qa»  in  Monarchiis  Trihos  Prioribas 
Remm  potitao  sunt;  accedit  Historia  Familiamm  qam  in  Trojano 
ac  Latinis  R^^  imperaTenmty  3  rob.  in  1.  calf,  neiO,  seovw,  1^ 

Stephaifi  ConcordantisB  Graaoi  Latin4  Cum  Paoli  Stepbmiii,  calf,  neat, 
15s.  IGOO 

Stillingfleet  Origines  BriUnnice,  or  the  Antiqaitiet  ot  the  Britiih 
Churches,  c^,  neat,  10s.  6d.  LmUm^  1685 

StnmpflTs  Chronicle  of  some  of  the  principal  European  States,  Gcnatn, 
2  vols,  russia,  extra,  «c«rier,  32.  lOs.  Znrye,  1546 

Taylor's  (Bp.  Jer.)  Cases  of  Coasdenoe,  cf.  nt  fine  copy,  II.  LomIm,  ItiK 

Sermons  for  all  the  Sundays  of  tne  year,  calT  neat, 

I5s.  edges  damped  ^  A,  1073 

Temple's  (Sir  W.)  Worhs,  2  toIs.  calf,  neat,  15s.  ii,  1740 

Thoroton's  History  of  Nottinghamshire,  calf,  neat,  gilt,  71. 

Tillotson's  Woits,  calf,  neat,  10s.  ih,  1710 

Tiyal  of  Dr.  Henry  Sache?erell,  calf,  neat,  5t.  j6. 17 10 

l^irgilii  Opera,  calf,  much  stainad  '  BrnmU^ 

— — —  Studio  M.  Ludofid  Lndi  Basiliensis  Academias  profes- 
soris,  rough  calf,  15s.  .  Bmrle,  1613 

Vocabolario  Degli  Accademid  della  Cmsca,  Quarta  Impreasione,  3  vols, 
half-calf,  2{.  2s.  Frmmet,  1729 

Vues  des  Cordiller^  et  Monuments  des  Peoples  Indigenes  de  L'Am^ri- 
qne,  par  Al.  De  Humboldt,  cloth,  bds.  fine  copy,  5  guin.  PmrUj  1810 

Warcupp's  Italy  in  its  original  ^lory,  mine,  and  nwirtll  and  vhatefer  ii 
remarkable  in  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world,  with  maps,  plans,  &c 
half-bound,  neat,  5s.  1669 

Wesley's  (S.)  Life  of  Christ,  a  poem  with  60  copper  plates,  oalf,  nctt, 
fmrre,  15s.  Lamdnm,  1697 

Wilkin's  Antiquities  of  Magna  6rs9da,by  the  late  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture in  the  Royal  Academy,  boards,  fine  copy,  5  guineas,  published 
at  10  guineas  CamMd^^  18U7 

'  Vitruvius,  calf,  extra,  subscriber's  copy,  published  at  7f.  IOl 

offered  at  50s.  Imdamy  18li 

Wood's  AthensB  Oxonienses,  2  rols.  calf,  neat,  20s.  Oszoa  17SI 

Works  of  the  Learned  and  Pious  Authors  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
3rd  edit  calf,  neat,  lOs.  6d.  ik.  16B5 
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QUARTOS. 


Abrantte  (la  Duobesse  de,)  et  Joseph  Strasewicz,  les  femmes  ek\ihn»  de 

tons  les  pays,  tom.  premier,  cloth,  6s.  Parigy  1834 

Adams'  Unireisal  Geography,  containing  se?eral  Maps,  &c  calf,  neat, 

17s.  Umdmi,  1796 

Adventures  (The)  of  the  Six  Princesses  of  Babylon  in  their  Travels  to 

the  Temple  of  Virtue,  an  Allegory,  half  calf,  3s.  6d.  •».  1785 

Affnew  on  the  Great  Pyramids  of  Gizdi,  doth,  new,  7s,  6d.  •&.  1838 

Alexander'^  (William)  History  of  Women,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 

present  time,  2  rok.  half  calf,  neat,  98.  f&.  1779 

Alley  (Dr.  Geo.)  on  Hydrargyria,  or  that  resicular  disease  arising  firom 

the  exhibition  of  Mercury,  half  bound,  6s.  ilk.  1810 

Amos  on  Agriculture  and  Planting,  cloth,  6s,  ih.  1804 


Andrews'  (Jas.  Pettit)  History  of  Great  Britain,  with  notes,  2  toIs.  in  I, 
boards,  mssia,  12.  fis.  Ltmdtm^  1794 

Amald's  Commentary  on,  the  Apocrypha,  boards,  15s.  «5.  1823 

Astley's  Voyages  and  TrareU,  4  toIs.  caif,  neat,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  ?ol.  i 
wants  title,  96s. 

Atlas  (An)  of  all  the  coanties  in  England  and  Wales,  coloured,  half 
bound,  7s.  ib.  1767 

Atlas— Ruble's  Celestial  Atlas :  being  a  complete  guide  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  hea?enly  bodies,  half  cidf,  166. 

Ayloffe's  (Sir  Joseph)  Calendars  of  the  Ancient  Charters,  and  of  the 
Welsh  and  Scottish  Rolls  now  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London^ 
half  rnssia,  fine  coir^,  178.  6d.  ib,  1774 

Audiffiredi  Catalogus  Historico-Critious  Romanarnm  editionum  Ssecnli 
XV.  icarcey  half  calf,  5s.  JUmug,  1783 

Baiaes's  Histoiy  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Refolntion,  firom  1792  to 
1815,  with  maps,  plans,  &  charts,  2  ?ols.  ht  cf.  gilt,  25s.  Lent*,  1817 

Barclay's  Complete  and  Uniyersal  English  Dictionary,  maps,  plates, 
calf,  128.  6d.  Liverpool 

Battv's  Select  Views  of  some  of  the  principal  Cities  in  Europe,  dotl^,  H. 

£ofu2o»,1832 

Beauty's  Costume,  silk,  12  engravings,  lOs.  6d.  ib.  1838 

Another  copy  ditto  ditto 

Bible  (Bagster's  Comprehensiye,)  calf,  30s.  t^,  1827 

— ^^  (The  Holy)  Genesis  to  2  Chronic]^  with  notes,  &c.  by  Ingram 
Cobbin,  plates,  doth,  6s.  t6. 

__  with  marginal  references,  calf,  lOs,  ib,  1803 

yoL  1,  from  Genesis  to  Ezra,  calf,  10s.  t^.  1796 

— — -  Histolre  de  I'ancient  et  du  Nouveau  Testament  par  M.  le  Maitre  de 
Sacy  Prieor  de  Sombreval,  om^e  de  deux  cent  soizante-diz  figures 
en  taille-douoe  d'apres  les  Tableaux  de  Raphael  et  des  plus  grands 
maitres,   arec  une  carte  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  morocco,  neiU,  dOs. 

PariM^  1811 

(The  Holy)  with  Commentary  by  D'Oyly  and  Mant,  4  yols.  calf, 

nit,  ZL  London,  1818 

Bladutone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  4  vols,  calf,  25s. 

t&.  1765 
Another  copy,  20. 

Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  2  yols.  half  calf,  6s. 

ib.  1783 

(Dr  M.)  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Scripture,  cloth,  5s.  ib.  1785 

Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy,  plates,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  ib.  1800 

Boerhaave's  method  of  Chemistry,  translated,  and  with  notes,  by  Dr. 
Peter  Shaw,  calf,  6s.  ib.  1741 

Bolingbroke's  Voyage  to  Demerary,  with  account  of  the  Settlements  in 
the  EssequilK),  the  Berbice,  &c.  cloth,  5s. 

Bouchette's  'Topographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  British 
Dominions  in  North  America,  3  yoU.  boards,  new,  U.  5s.  published  at 
42.  4s.  ib.  1832 

Bowdler's  (Miss)  Poems  and  Essays,  portrait,  calf,  gilt,  fine  copy,  5s. 

Boyer's  French  and  English,  and  English  aad  French  Dictionary,  calf, 
6s.  ib.  1702 

Brewer's  (James  Norris)  Descriptiye  and  Historical  Account  of  yarions 
Palaces  and  Public  Buildings,  English  and  Foreign,  boards,  12s.  6d. 
published  at  12.  lis.  6d.  ib.  1810 

Britton's  Chronological  and  Historical  Tllustration  of  the  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture of  Great  Britain,  plates,  half  morocco,  new,  3  guineas,  pub- 
lished at  6  guineas.  ib.  1822 

Picturesque  Views  of  English  Cities,  32  engrayings,  bound,  30s. 

ib.  1828 

by  Matthew  Henry,  and  Miscellaneous  Works,  7  yols. 

calf  gilt,  Bagster's  edition,  62.  I^ndon,  1818 


Burdcr's  Scripture  Expositor,  a  new  Commentarj,  critical  and  piMbctl. 

on  the  Bible,  4  vols,  cloth,  21.  Lamdmj 

Burnett  (Bp.)  on  the  Creation,  calf,  Os.  tk  1816 

Bamej*s  Cnronological  Hittory  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  Sonth  Set,  or 

Pacific  Ocean,  5  vols,  new  illustrated  with  charts*  doth,  published  it 

82.  Ss.  offered  for  35s.  A.  1801 

Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England,  2  vols,  half  nisria,  neat, 

35s.  ikim 

Scotland,  3  vols,  cloth,  dOs.  i6. 1813 

Carr's  Farewell  Sermon ;  preached  at  Marlcet-Dcepiog,  Sunday,  April  6, 

1800,  half-bound,  2s. 
Chemical  Nomenclature,  to  which  are  subjoined  Tables  of  single  electirs 

attraction.  Tables  of  chemical  symbols,  &c  &c.  half  cat4  neat,  it, 

Cherbury  (Lord  Herbert  de)  de  cansis  erromm,  rdigio  Laid,et  da  feritate 
prout  distinonitur  a  revelatione,  calf,  neat,  wants  a  title,  6s.  ik  1645 

Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Goq>cl  a  repnhlication  of  ths 
religion  of  nature,  calf,  3s.  (td.  11. 1730 

Churchill's  Poems,  half  bound,  Ss.  6d.  tft.  1763 

Ciceronis  Orationes  10  vols,  and  1  voL  Supplement,  with  portrait  cslf, 
extra,  fine  copy,  4L  Oxmu  1783 

Clarke's  (Dr.  Adam)  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  3  vols.  cilA 
^prained,  neat,  21.  lOs.  XouCsa,  1717 

CoUin's  History  of  New  Soutif  Wales,  containing  a  descriptioa  ef  the 
Manners,  Customs,  6cc.  of  the  Inhabitants,  with  valnaible  infoms* 
tion  relating  to  New  Zealand,  numerous  plates,  bd,  12s.  6d.  t&.  18M 

Colman's  (George,  the  younger)  Poetical  Vagaries,  cloth,  3s.         ib,  181S 

Vaffaries  vindicated,  doth,  2b.    it.  1818 

Colqnhoun's  (Dr.  R.)  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resouces  of 
the  British  Empire,  doth  6s.  t&.  1815 

Collectanea  Anglo-  minoritica;  or,  a  Collection  of  the  Antiqoities  of  the 
English  Franciscans,  or  Friar  Minors,  commonly  called  the  Orty- 
Friars,  with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  English  Rnins  of  the  Order 
of  St  Clare,  and  their  houses  heretofore  in  England,  plates,  bound, 
lOs.  6d.  tft.  17S6 

Common  Prayer,  bound,  Ss.  ik.  1661 

Cooke's  Geography,  maps,  views,  &c.  2  vols  calf,  15s. 

Another  copy,  2  vols,  maps,  &c.  half  bound,  calf,  extra,  20il 

Cumberland's  (Richard)  Memoirs  written  by  himself,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  and  characters  of  several  of  the  most  distinguiauied  neisoDS 
in  his  time,  portraits,  half-bound,  8s.  d.  1806 

Camming's  Elements  of  Clock  and  Watch  Work,  adapted  to  practice, 
plates,  boards,  scarce,  lOs.  i6.  1766 

Davis'  (Dr.  David)  Elements  of  Operative  Midwifery,  illustrated  with 
plates,  cloth,  H,  6s.  Lomdam,  1825 

Domat,  Legum  Delectus  ex  Libris  digestomm  et  codids,  calf,  neat,  lome 
of  the  margins  written  upon,  5s.  Awutd^  17Q3 

Dickenson's  History  of  Newark,  notes,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  half 
calf,  extra,  10s.  Ltrndom,  1806 

— ^ '  History  and  Antiquities  of  SouthweU,  Nottinghamshire,  with 

Biographical  Sketches,  half  bound,  10s.  i^  [801 

Dom  Boc, — a  translation  of  the  Record  called  Domesday,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  county  of  York,  induding  abo  Amoundemess,  Lonsdale, 
and  Fumess  in  Lancashire,  and  such  parts  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  as  are  contained  in  the  Survey.  Also  the  counties  of 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  with  an  introductioo, 
glossary,  and  indexes,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Baudwen,  half  Russia,  fine 
copy,  2 1  s.  Daneatter,  1809 

Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book,  clotli,  plates,  10s.  6d.  Lomdom  IS3» 

Dryden's  Poems,  calf,  5s.  6d.  ib.  1688 
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Diiek*t  (StophcB)  Poemi,  calf,  neat,  6^  Lomdon,  1736 

Eut  India  Compaoj. — Papers  respecting  a  neffodation  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministry  for  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  exclusive 
prinleges  for  a  Airther  term  after  1st  August,  1814,  with  a  copy  of 
the  UU,  half  bound,  7s.  6d.  ik.  1814 

Etymologican  Uni? erude ;  or,  Universal  Etymological  Dictionaiy,  on  a 
new  plan,  in  which  it  is  shewn  that  consonants  are  alone  to  be  re- 
gaided  in  discovering  the  affinities  of  words,  and  that  the  vowels  are 
to  be  iHioily  rejected,  that  languages  contain  the  same  fundamental 
idea,  and  that  they  are  derived  from  the  earth,  and  the  operations, 
accidentSf  and  properties  belonging  to  it,  2  vols.,  half  calf,  neat,  258. 

C^hmItm^,  1822 

Encyelopedia  Britanaica,  reissue  vol.  1,  containing  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Ethical,  and  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences,  by  Dugald  Stnart,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  John  Play- 
fair,  and  John  Leslie,  calf,  new,  12s. 

-— — — ^—  Edinensis ;  or.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Literature, 
6  vols,  half  bound  morocco,  new,  si,  Londamf,  1827 

Londinensis,  vol.  xxi.  POL  to  REQ,  containing  Histories 


of  Poland,  Portugal,  Prussia,  &c.  &c.  half  calf,  6s.  i6.  1826 

Metropolitan,  pans  25  to  49,  dban  o  new,  12Z.       tf.  1898 


Facciolati  et  Forcemni  totins  Latinitatis  Lexicon,  edente  J.  Bailey,  2 
vols,  cloth  boards,  new,3(.  10s.  published  at  six  guineas — An  invalu. 
able  work  ib.  1828 

Fashions  (Vol.  of  plates  of,)  cloth,  6s. 

■  (Vol.  of,)  coloured  engravings,  4s. 
FashioA  (Worid  of,)  3s.  6d. 

Another  volume,  4s.  6d. 
Faulkner's  Designs  for  Mural  Monuments,  Tombs,  Tablets,  &c.  1st  series. 

lOs.  6d.  it,  1836 

Finden's  Illustrations  of  Lord  Byrun's  Life  and  Works,  vol.  1.  large  pa- 

]>er,  half  calf,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  published  at  5/.  5s.  offered  fdt 

XL  10s.  ib,  1833 

'  Landscape  and  Portrait  Illustrations  of  Byron,  vol.  1.  cloth, 

good  impressions,  lOs.  6d.  ib,  1833 
Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ,  caif,  plates,  128.  Mancketier. 
to  which  is  added  Doddridge's  Defence  of  the 

Christian  Religion,  half  bound,  6s. 
Foster's  TDr.  James)  Discourses  on  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtues, 

2  vols,  calf,  neat,  5s.  London,  1749 

Fraser's  (James  Baillie)   Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the  Himalaya 

Mountains  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  bds.  20s. 

ib.  1820 

■  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan,  in  the  year  1821  ^d  1822, 
map,  boards,  uncut,  published  at  32.  3s.  offered  lor  It  Is.       t^.  1825 

Fuseli's  Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society,  bound, 
14s.  ib,  1830 

Gallery  of  Modem  British  Artists,  vol  I.  containing  about  50  plates,  10s. 

ib.  1830 

Gems  of  Beauty,  12  engravings,  published  at  U.  1  Is.  6d.  15s.        t^.  1838 

Gems  selected  from  the  Antique,  with  Illustrations,  half  calf  extra,  1101V, 
15s.  «6,  1804 

Gifford's  History  of  the  Political  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  indud- 
ing  some  account  of  the  Times  in  which  ne  lived,  3  vols.  4to..  half 
calf,  neat,  20s.  ib.  1800 

Gilchrist's  Hindostanee  Grammar,  half  calf,  10s.  6d.  CalcuUa,  1796 

Gilpin's  Practical  Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening,  large  8vo.  lis.  6d. 

London,  1832 

B 
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(}ood*«  NMrc  of  Things,  a  didactic  poem,  tninslated  tnm  the  Latio  of 

Tf  tu«  Lucretius  Cams,  acoorapanied  with  the  original  Text,  8  toIs. 

half  calf,  I6e.  Lemdm^  1806 

Goodwin's  Cottage  Arehitectare ;   nmneiou  coloured  platee^  gnMind 

plans, &€.  new,  IL  lis.  6d.  ik  1835 

Gotlric  Ontaaients  selected  ftt>B  the  Parish  Charch  of  Lavenliam,  8of- 

faSkf  40  plates,  cokrared,  Sis.  t6.  1796 

Orabe,  de  Septaarinte  Vitiis,  calf,  neat,  8s.  6d.  Obcf^rtf*  1710 

Oranfs  Vojrage  of  Discotert  to  New  South  Walee,  in  1800-1-8;  with  an 

account  of  the  SHdinff  Keel,  plates,  bds.  As.  16.  1803 

Green's  Essar  on  the  appucation  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Tlwo. 

ries  of  Eflectricitj  and  Magnetism,  cloth,  3s.  6d.      NoUmshawh  1828 
Green's  History  and  Antiqulttes  of  Worcester,  8  foU.  half  ninia»  tae 

copy,  S5e.  Lamdm,  1706 

Oregorrb  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  140  engsaTings,  8  toIs.  calf 

gift,  SOs.  a.  1813 

■  ■  '  ■    "         •        I.,  .  •    ■   rough  calf,  Terr  good 

copy  of  an  excellent  work,  SQs.  &»  1806 

Guiccmrdlttfk  Account  of  the  Andent  Flemish  School  of  PaintiBg,  doth 

boards,  fis.  d.  1796 

Qutfarie*s  Tour  in  1795-6  through  the  Crimea,  the  Aneiciit  Kiaadom  of 

tiie  Bbsphorus,  and  other  Countries  on  the  North  of  theEuzine, 

widi  maps,  plans,  plates  of  eoimt,  medals,  inseriptlDns^  &c.  half 

rnssua,  7s.  6d.  tft.  1808 

Hallam's  Oonstitutional  Histoiy  of  England  from  the  accession  of  Henry 

VII.  to  the  death  of  George  II.  8  vols,  boaids,  30s.  ik  1887 

Harleian  Miscellany  ;  Selection  from,  chiefly  relating  to  Englidi  His- 

tory,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  ih,  1793 

Harris's  Optics,  half  calf,  6s.  ik,  1776 

Hederici  Lexicon,  Gr.  Lat  calf,  6s.  #.  1787 

5^ : 7s.  tkl739 

Heinsii  (Nicola!  Dan.  Fit)  adtcrsariorum  Lib.  IV.  nunquam  antca  edits, 

7s.  6d.  HarUMtiy  1748 

Hinton's  History  and  Topography  of  the  U.  8.  of  America,  illustrated 

with  a  series  of  views  and  numerous  maps,  8  vols,  cloth,  36s. 

£ofHlCNI,1880 

Holdsworth's   Remarks   and  Dissertations  on  Virgil,  half-bound,  6s 

tft.  1768 
Homeri,  nias  Gr.  Lat.  cnra  8.  Clarke,  8  fols.  calf,  good  clean  copy,  30k 

if.  1789 

Home's  <Sir  Eterard)  Lectures  on  Cdmparative  Anatomy,  4  vols,  and  8 

'  vols.  Supplement,  half  cloth  boards,  published  at  18L  18s.  offered  for 

71.  .  a.  1814 
Horatii  Opera— Bentieii,  calf,  ISs.  Camhridgey  1711 
—  cum  erudito  Lssnni  Torrentii  Commentario,  nunc  primum 

in  lucem  edito  item  Petri  Nannii  Alcmariani  in  artem  Poeticaak 

vellum,  lOs.  6d.  Jnliwrp,  1608 

Hospital's  Trefitise  on  Conic  Sections,  bound,  4s.  Lvmdom,  1783 

Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Nottingham 

CasUe,  Town,  &c.  with  portrait,  half  calf,  neat,  35s.  ib.  1806 

Illingworth's  Topographical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Scampton,  in  the 

county  of  Lincoln,  with  anecdotes  of  the  fiolle  Family,  maps, plates, 

&c.  6s. 
Jblmson's  Dictionary,  3  vols,  rough  calf,  good  copy,  30s.  ib,  1785 

Kenrick's  English  Dictionary,  half  calf,  neat,  12s.  .  t^.  1773 

ICnowIes  and  Westcoat's  Floral  Cabinet  and  Magazine  of  Exotic  Botany, 

coloured  ennavings,  vol.  I.  for  1838,  bolf  morocco,  neat,  SOs. 
Lairesse's  Art  of  Painting,  translated  by  Fritsch,  calf,  neat,  1^  ib.  1778 
Le  Gendre's  Essai  sur  la  Theorie  des  Nombres,  half-calf,  16s. 
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LeightoD't  Sekct  Views  on  the  Clyde,  Judf-moroeoOf  extra,  2/«  lOa.  piil>t 

lidMd  9X4L43.  LnuUm,  1830 

Leiand'e  Oratioiu  of  Demosthenes,  calf,  JSs.  t^  1771 

Ltndewood's  ProTinciale  sea  ConstitutioDes  Angliie  com  Samoiariii 

atque  justis  annotationibos  poUtissimis  caracteribas  sommaqiie  ac- 

otifatkme  nursmn  revisiB  atque  impressss  blaek  letter,  oalf,  1^ 

Literary  Oasette,  boards,  U,  Jjutdm^  1832 

Littleton's  English  and  Latin  and  Latin  and  English  Dietionaiy,  of^  6si. 

Another  copy,  half-calf,  tfuUe  deamt  10s.  6d. 
Londonderry's  (Marquis  oO  War  in  Portugal  and  France  during  1813  and 
•      1814,  halfcalf,  extra,  15s.  i&.  1830 

Letters  between  Mim  Carter  and  Miss  Talbot,  9  rols.  cf.  nt.  lOs.  t^.  1806 
Llpdi  do  Cnice,  calf,  5s.  Amimipim^  1594 

L<mdon  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  consisting  of  Views  of  the  principal 

Streets,  Buildings,  &c.  half-calf,  neat,  25s.  Lmdam^  1827 

Leslie's  Sodnian  Coatroversv  considered,  wherein  the  chief  of  the  Socin- 

ian  tracts,  published  of  Ute  years,  are  oonsideried«ef.  nt  10s.  t&.  1708 
Macartney's  (Lord)  Embassy  to  China,  edited  by  Sir  Oeo«  Stannton, 

Bart,  2  vols,  plates,  half-morooco,  21s.  i6.  1755 

Maokensie^  Des(»iptiTe  •  and  Historical  Aocount  of  Newcastle-apon- 

Tyne,  half-calf,  15s.  Nmmsadk,  1827 

Maoikrlaae's  Constantinople  in  1828,  with  pUtes,  cloth,  U. 
MajemonidsB  (R.  llloses)  de  Cultu  divino.  Cun  Ludovid  de  Compiegne 

de  Veil,  ealf,  5s.  ParitiiM^  1678 

Mailing's  Great  and  Good  Deeds  of  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Hol- 

stdnians,  half-mssia,  8s.  6d.  Ejmdan^  1807 

Martin's  Circle  of  the  Mechanical  ArU,  plates,  ht-calf,  gilt,  12s.  «6. 1813 
Maximi  Tyrii  Dissertations,  DaTisii,  et  Maridandi,  editio  optima,  half- 
calf,  neat,  15s.  ih,  1740 
Monstrelet,  (Chronicles  of)  containing  an  aocount  of  the  cruel  wan 

between  the  houses  of  Orleans  and  Bur^ndy ;  of  the  possession  of 

Paris  and  Normandy  by  the  English,  their  expulsion  thence,  flcc&e. 

translated  by  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.  12  vols.  8vo.  and  1  vol.  4to.  of 

plates,  31. 
MoBtoomery's  Universal  Prayer ;   Death,  a  Vision  of  Heaven,  and  a 

Vision  of  Hell,  with  his  portrait,  bds.  imw,  9s.  6d.  pub.  at  15s.  a6. 1828 
Moore's  (Thos.)  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron,  with  notices  of  his 

Life,  2  vols,  cloth,  15s.  t6.  1830 

Morell's  Lexicon  Greco- Prosodiacum,  Cura  Maltby,  cbth,  20s.    ifr.  1824 
Morris's  Rural  Architecture,  consisting  of  Designs,  Plans,  Elevations, 

&c.  for  Country  Buildings,  calf,  5e.  f6. 1750 

Moshemii  Institutiones  Historiaa  EcdesiasticaB,  half-bound,  15s. 

Musical  Bijou,  containing  twenty  favourite  songs,  half-morocco,  5s.  1833 
Music  (Volume  of)  containing  songs,  pieces,  4cc«  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

— '• for  the  Piano-Forte,  half-bound,  10s.  6d. 

Studies  for  the  Flute,  half-bound,  10s. 

Neil*s  State  of  the  Prisons  in  EngUuid,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  boards, 

7s.  6d.  London^  1812 

Newtoni  Exoerpta  Qoasdam  e  Principiis  Philosophiss  Naturalis,  cum 

notis  variorum,  half-bound,  88.  Cmmbndge^  1765 

Newton's  Method  of  Flnctions,  flee,  with  Comment  by  John  Colson, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  calf,  slightly  stained,  5s.  Undom,  1736 

Optics,  cloth,  10s.  •*.  1740 

Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary,  2  vols,  calf,  gilt,  best  edition,  with 

all  the  plates,  5/.  t^.  1819 

Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Assistant,  plates,  cloth,  21s.  ib,  1826 

Practical  Builder,  2  vols,  plates,  half  calf,  gilt,  306.    t^.  1835 
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Originit  de  Oimtione  liber,  cnn  Gnliehni  ReadiBg,  caU;  atat,  5i.  6d.  • 

Lenim,  1*?? 

Oridii  Opera  Delphioi,  4  fols.  calf,  neat,  2L  tk  1689 

Parkhnnt's  Greek  and  Engliih  Lexicon  to  ihe  New  Tertament,  to  wUeh 
it  prefixed  a  plain  and  eaay  Greek  Onunmar,  boand,  7*-  6d.  •(.  1769 

Playt  (a  volome  of),  containing  Iphigenia ;  Pki  or  no  Plot  ■; ,  tiw  Reorait- 
ing  Officer;  Cato;  Constantia  the  Great;  Sir  Coortly  Nice,  or  it 
cannot  be;  Love  in  a  word,  or  Sir  Jairew  Panpie,  ■beep  €•.  ck  1700 

Pinkerton't  Modem  Geofrapby,3Ti.aums  and  pl«lea*b£-cl36«.  tLl^ 

Pinnock't  Guide  to  Knowledoe,  3  vc^  doth,  new,  15s.  A.  1833 

PiMmi  ( Aloise)  Candictte  e  Daiete  Frigio  deUa  Giierra  TroiaiM,  TcanB^ 
3f.6d.  .  f^aroi«,173« 

Piionit  (Caroli  Doct  Paris)  Selectionea,  ObMrvationes,  et  Condlia  cam 
protfetione  Bocrhaave,  bound,  7t.  6d.  Awuitif  176S 

Poems  (a  vokunccrf),  containing  Browne  on  the  Immortality  of  tbe  Soul, 
tnmslated  by  Hay ;  Smart  on  the  Goodness  of  the  Sapraae  Banf ; 
on  the  Eternity  of  the  Sapreme  Being;  on  the  Immensity  of  the 
Supreme  Befa^;  on  the  Power  of  the  Sapreme  Being;  Hymns  to  the 
Sapreme  Being.;  Gray's  Elegy;  Nifj^t,  a  Poem,  by  Chvrcfain;  the 
Candidate,  by  ^tto ;  the  Duellist,  a  Poon ;  Makarooy  FaUies,  a 
Poem ;  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  half-bound,  5s.  Lmdmh  1754 

Prolegomena  ad  novi  Testament!  Grnd  editioiiem  accoratiwimsii, 
veUum,  2s.  6d.  AmtUk  1730 

Pomona  Herefordiensis,  with  38  coloured  plates,  pubUshed  hw  the  A^ 
cnltural  Society  of  Herefordshire,  dotn,  10s.  od.  pubUehed  at  3  gain. 


Pogin  and  Mackenzie's  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture  at  Oxibnl,  61 

pUtes,  25s.  ift. 

Rameaa's  Treatise  on  Music,  containing  the  Principles  of  Compontioa, 

half-cal^  icttrce,  Gs.  ik.  1753 

RaTinaCI.  Amadeo,  L.L.DO  in  Morte  di  Giorgio  Canning,  boards, Sk6i. 

tkltfiS 
Ridpath's  Border  History  of  Eng^nd  and  Scotland,  half-calf,  15s. 

SfnMdk,18I0 
Rennle's  Magazine  of  Botany  and  Gardening,  vol.  1.  do.  ISs.  Ltmd,  1833 
Richardson's  Literary  Relics,  doth,  6s.  «*.  \WI 

Roberts'  (Rev  Peter)  Harmony  of  the  Epistles,  bd.  5s.     Cambriigt^  1800 
Robertson's  Aatierica,  with  Continuation  to  the  present  time,  by  David 

Mackintosh,  LL.D.,  maps  and  plates,  calf,  13s.  LmJm^  1817 

Robin's  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts ;  being  a  ooUection  of  Pictures  by  the  most 

cdebrated  ancient  and  modem  Masters,  doth,  imper/eel^  19k  ik  1839 
Robinson,s  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages,  Villas,  hJ^  ftc,  56  nlatei, 

new^  half-morocco,  neat,  36s.  at.  1830 

■  ■  Village  Architecture,  plates,  new,  half-morocoo, 

neat,  31s.  t5. 183? 

Roscoe  (W.)  on  the  Origin  and  Vidssitudes  of  Literature,  Sdcnoe  and 

Art,  and  their  influence  on  the  present  sta^  of  Society,  half-bound, 

2s.  6d.  ih.  1817 

Rosini  Antiqoitatum  Romanarom  corpus  absolntissimmn,  caU^  neat,  5s. 

ift.1663 
Russell's  History  of  America,  3  vols,  calf,  neat,  ISs.  ik,  1778 

Treatise  on  the  Plague,  doth,  78.  6d.  iL  1791 

Rapin  Histoire  d'Angleterre,  10  vols,  calf,  gUt,  40b.  Im  Haye^  17^7 

Saint  Evremont,  Ouvres  Mesl^  de,  2  vob.  c«Jf,  gUt,  7s.      L^mdm,  1705 
Sail's  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  words  compiled  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Mifansn, 

new,  doth,  I/.  5s.  H.  1837 

Schiller's  fight  with  the  Dragon,  and  Fridolin,  with  Retsch's  outlines 

engraved  by  Moses,  doth,  new^  Itls.  6d.  «k  1835 

Schrovelii  Lexicon  Grvcum  et  Latinum,  hf..ct  3s.  6d.  a^.  1676 

Scott  M  (Sir  Walter)  Rokeby,  a  poem,  balfHuOf,  neat,  68.    Edinburgh^  1813 
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Select  View»  of  London  and  itt  EnTirons,  oonteining  a  CoDectioa  of 

highly  finished  engrayfaigB  from  original  painting!  and  drawings, 

with  deKriptive  letter  prett,  S  Tok.  in  1.  Ig.  paper,  JOt.  Lomdon,  1804 
Sejmoar's  Sketchet,  te. 
Shakspeare't  Worki,  6  vols,  half-calf,  neat,  3  guineas  Oxford,  1771 

,  by  Pope,  6  Tob.  calf,  gttt,  iL  l«s.  LomUm,  n%5 

Shepherd  (The),  a  liondon  Weekly  Scientific  Journal,  cf.  nt.  6s.   i6. 1S34-5 
Short's  (Dr.  Thos.)  History  of  the  Mmeral  Waters  of  Derbyshire,  UncoUi- 

shire,  and  Yorkshire,  particolariy  the  shore  of  Scarborough ;  ordered 
.     to  be  printed  by  the  RoysJ  Society,  half-calf,  £s.  6d.  ib.  17^4 

Simon's  Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  with  phites,  caU;  10s.  tft.  1810 

Skrine's  Three  Towns  in  the  Nortin  of  England  and  great  part  of  Scot- 
land, doth,  £s.  a.  1795 
Smart's  Interest  Tables,  half-calf,  db.  6d.  A.  17S« 
Smi^'s  (Dr.  John)  System  of  Modem  Geognq;ihy,  with  nnmeroos  maps 

and  plates,  S  vols,  calf,  ^at,  16s.  •».  1810 

Statu  SylVn,  notU  Marklandl,  calf,  neat,  best  edition,  £s.  tl.  1738 

Steele's  Essay  upon  Gardendng,  principally  relating  to  Hothouse  Plants, 

pUtes,  cloth,  8s.  •».  1793 

Stmtf  s  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  with  engravings, 

half-mssia,  15s.  M.  1810 

Stuarts  History  of  the  EstabUshment  of  the  Reformation  in  SooUand, 

calf,  7s.  M.  1780 

Tatham's  Political  Economy  of  Inland  Narigation,  Irrigation,  and  Dndn- 

age,  ^w.,  cloth,  7i.  6d.  ».  1799 

Taykyr's  (Matthew,  D.D.)  England's  Bloody  Tribunal ;  or,  Popish  Cruelbr 

Displayed,  plates,  calf,  tcaree,  12s.  •&.  1769 

Terentii  Comoedin,  ct  nt  printed  by  Baskerville,  90s.  Birminghamim,  1772 
Titford's  Hortns  Botanicus  Americanus,  coloured  plates,  half-calf,  neat, 

20s.  published  at  2/.  12s.  6d.  Londrnt,  181 1 

Tooke's  (Home)  Diversions  of  Pnrley,  neat,  calf,  7i.  6d.  •».  1798 

Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet,  numerous  engravings,  calf,  lOs.  6d.  t^.  1800 
Views  of  the  Parish  Churches  in  York,  wi^  a  short  acooont  of  each, 

cloth,  5«.  York,  1831 

Virgilu  Opera  Omnia,  Masuidi,  2  vols,  calf,  20s.  Ltmhn,  1717 

Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino  detta  del  Bemi,  with  two  portraiti,  MSS.  morocco, 

quite  dean,  I/.  10s. 
Vittt  Electorum  aliqnor  Virorum  qui  Doctrini,  Dignitate  ant  Pletate 

indara^re,  calf,  10s.  ib.  1681 

Voyages  (an  account  of),  undertaken  fbr  making  Discoveries  in  the 

Southern  Hemisphere,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  Jos.  Banks,  Esq. 

and  Jno.  Hawksworth,  Esq.  3  vols,  call^  18s.  ib.  177^ 

Watkin's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  cal£  neat,  8s.  6d.*pnblished  at 

31  s.  6d.  ib.  1802 

Westall's  Great  Britain  Illustrated,  with  Descriptions  by  Moule,  half-calf, 

neat,  15s.  ib.  1830 

Whitehurst's  Inquiry  into  the  Original  State  and  Formatioa  of  the  Earth, 

5s.       ^  ib.  1792 

Another    ditto        ditte,    calf,  neat,  3s.  6d.  ib.  1788 

Whiter's  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary,  on  an  entirely  new  plan, 

voL  1.  calf,  neat,  7s.  6d.  ib.  1800 

WoUaston's  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  portrait,  calf,  6s.  6d.  ib.  1738 

Another  copy,  4s. 
Windsor  Castle  (History  and  Antiquities  of),  and  the  Roval  CoUege  and 

Chapel  of  St.  George,  with  the  Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies  of 

the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  9lc.  plates,  h£-c£  10s.  Eion^  1739 
'Wittman's  (Dr.  William)  Travels  in  Turicey,  Asia-Minor,  Syria,  and 

aoruss  the  Desert  into  Egypt,  during  the  years  1799,  1800,  and  1801, 

maps  and  coloured  plat^  half-calf,  iOs.  J^ondtm^  1803 
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Wood's  Lectures  oa  Perspective,  cal^  plates,  l&h  LmmIom,  1809 

Woodbridge's  Modem  Atlas,  adored,  half-ca)f,  7b.  6d.  ck  1H33 

Wright's  life  of  RicMurd  Wflson,  RA.,  calf;  10s.  tft.  IM 

Xenophontis  Ephesii  fiphesiaconun  Libri  5,  de  amofibiis  AntlMB  ct 

Ambrocoms,  Gr.  Lat.  5s.  a^.  17^ 

yonng'i  (Sir  W.,  Bart.)  West  India  Common-Place  Book;  shewing  the 

interest  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Sugar  Colonies,  dolh,  lOs.      ik  iW! 


»^0^^^0t^^^^*0*^*0^^^^^0*0*^^0^0^0*a*^^0^^0*0^0^mm0»m0*0^0*0t0^^^0t0*0^m0^ 


OCTAVOS. 


i&.18» 
•ft.  1838 

ikiW 


Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  boards,  98.  LomdoBj  1825 

Aids  to  Development,  cloth,  Ts.  6d.  tk  1839 

Airy's  Gravitation,  cloth,  7s.  t6. 1834 

Alford's  (Rev.  Henry)  School  of  the  Heart  and  other  Poems,  2  vols.  bds. 

8s.  Cambridge,  1835 

America  and  the  Americans,  half  calf,  hf.  extra,  3s.  Lorndtm^  1833 

Amusements  in  Retirement ;  or  the  Influence  of  Science,  Literatnie^and 

the  Liberal  Arts  on  the  Manners  and  Happiness  of  Private  Lifis. 

By  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  half  call;  half  cxtia»  3s. 

0.1816 
Annotations  to  the  New  Covenant,  cloth,  10s.  ift.  1837 

Annual  Scrap  Book,  (The)  cloth,  5s.  ift.  1838 

Annual  of  British  Landscape  Scenery  for  ld39»  new.  68.  paUished  at  Idk 

tft.  1839 
Annual  Register,  the  first  70  vols.  SI,  any  vol.  for  ds.  6d. 
Anti-Mammon,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  tft.  1837 

Appleyard's  Four  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy,  for  the  Poorer  Classes,  ISma 

boards,  Ss,  t6. 1834 

Archaeological  Library  for  1837,  half  calf,  5s. 
Articled  Clerk's  Manual,  cloth,  8s. 
Assman's  Life,  cloth,  2b.  iieie, 
Astruc's  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  translated  into 

W.  Barrowby,  M.D.  2  vols,  half-bound,  calf,  5s. 
Autobiography,  33  vols,  large  paper,  cloth,  new,  3^  lOs.  pabliahed  at 

91.  18s.  6d. 
Babbage'8  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  cloth,  new,  «s.  6d.  «6. 1837 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Apothegms^  boards,  ds.  ik,  1819 

Baptists  in  America :  a  Narrative  of  the  Deputation  from  the  Baptist 

Union  in  England  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  cL  8s.  ti.  1836 
Barbauld's  Evenings  at  Home,  23  plates,  cloth,  imv,  6s.  6d.  pub.  at  8a 

Barber's  Views  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  doth,  new^  12b.  «6. 1836 

Barclay's  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity,  as  held  forth  by  the 

Quakers,  calf,  4s.  ik.  1736 

Baretti's  Italian  and  English  and  English  and  Italian  Dictionaiy,  2  vols. 

half-bound,  calf,  neat,  15s.  tft.  1831 

Baseiey's  Glory  of  the  Heavens :  or,  reflections  on  the  analogy  betwesa 

the  Word  and  Works  of  God,  calf,  68.  tft.  18 10 

Baxter's  Key  for  Catholics,  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Allport,  doth,  12b. 

•6.1839 
Bay  ley's  History  of  the  Tower  of  London,  cloth,  boards,  aoe,  plates,  10b. 

•6.  1830 
Beauties  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  27  vols,  balf-caif,  extra,  12 

guineas  tft.  1812 

Boechey's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Beering's  Straits,  in 

the  year  1825,  2  vols,  half-calf,  15s.  ih.  I83L 
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Bellchamber's  Biographical  Dictionary,  4  vols,  doth,  new,  7ft.  publifthed 
at  168.  Umdtm^  1835 

Belsham's  (W.)  Essays,  Philosophical  and  Moral,  Histofical  &  LitenuTi 
2  ToU.  boards,  68.  tft.  1799 

Bennet's  Gaide  through  North  Wales,  with  map  and  plates,  Ss.   ib,  18S6 

Bcnnetfs  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesas  Christ.  3  Tols.  8to,  half- 
bound,  oalf,  20s.  ^  '  ib.  1825 

. (James)  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesns  Christ,  3  toUi.  calf, 

gilt,  16ft.  ib.  1825 

(C.  J.)  Pedestrian  Tour  through  North  Wales,  plates,  boards, 


9b.  t^.  1838 

Bentley'8  Standard  Novels,  vols,  containing 
,      Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  by  Capt.  Marryat 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Bulwer 

Birouae,  by  Maxwell 

Berkeler's  {Bf.  of  Cloyne)  Works  complete  in  one  vol.  cloth,  published 

at  i2B.  new,  88.  ib.  1837 

Bewidt's  Natural  History,  russia,  2nd  edit  10s.  6d.  NeweatUe-mpim'Ttfnef 

1791 
Bible  (The  Holy)  Boothroyd's  New  Translation,  royal  paper,  iieir,  boards, 
368.  London,  1836 

BiUkal  Keepsake,  1836,  morocco,  gilt,  lOs.  6d.  published  at  a  guinea. 
BIbliotbeea  Patrum,  tomns  primus,  cloth,  9s.  Oxjfordf  1838 

Blbliotheea  Aufflo-poetica,  boards,  21s.  London,  1815 

Bickersteth's  Christian  Family  Library,  containing      '\ 
History  of  the  Church,  2  vols.  68  each  / 

Luther  on  the  Reformation,  3  vols.  5s.  each  >  ib,  1834 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  6s.  L 

Ditto  of  Covq>er,  6b.  oloth,  lettered  j 

Bingham's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  calf,  3s.  6d.         ib.  1706 
Bingley's  Annual  Biography,  or  authentic  Anecdotes  of  the  Lives,  Man- 
ners, and  Cunning  of  the  Animal  Creation,  3  vols,  half  calf,  g^lt, 
plates,  20s.  i&^]805 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Clarkson,  with  Strictures  on  the  Life  of  Wilber- 
force,  cloth,  3s.  ib.  1839 

Birds. — An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Natural  History  of  Birds, 

cloth,  lOs.  new 
BUddston's  Twenty  Years  in  Retiremedt,  2  vols,  half-calf,  half-extra,  15s. 

ib.  1836 

Bfaick's  Memoirs  of  Goldoni,  2  vols,  half-calf,  half-extra,  12s,       ib.  1814 

Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  2  vols,  published  at  168. 

5s.  6d.  new  Edinburgh,  1820 

Lectures,  half  cloth,  nciv,  48.  London,  1833 

Blunt  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  6th  edit,  cloth,  5s.  ti.  1837 

Bogatsky's  Golden  Treasure,  unabridged,  cloth,  new,  Is.  6d.  ib.  1839 

Boueau's  Works,  with  Portrait  and  Life,  by  Josh.  Addison,  Esq.  2  vols, 
calf  ib.  1712 

Book  of  Science,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  people,  illus- 
trated with  wood  cuts,  gilt,  3s.  6d.  f&,  1833 

of  Common  Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Piggott,  A.M.  4to.  bulge  type 

and  plates,  embossed,  and  gilt,  new,  30s. 
Bredow*s  Elements  of  Universal  History,  boards,  5s.  ib.  1827 

Bridges's  Exposition  of  the  119th  Psalm.     13th  edit  boards,  7s.  ib.  1838 
British  Companion  and  Almanack  1831,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Colonial  Library,  (The  Canadas)  by  Montgomery  Martin,  cloth, 

58.  ib.  1838 

"■     '  Songster,  half  calf,  half  extra,  new,  2s.  6d.  ib. 
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BrltiBli  Befomen,  (Bradford)  do^  5f. 

Critic,  the  fint  S6  toIs.  calf,  nett,  5L  12^  6d. 

Poets,  135  Tols.  IMmo.  old  calf;  ncutfSL 

Biowb's  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  boards,  5a.  ^nadij  1838 

Browne's  lliowhts  of  the  Times,  boards,  tfs.  ^.  I8SB 

Brown  on  the  nooednre,  Extent,  «nd  Limits  of  the  Bnaaa  Undsntmd- 

ioff,  calf,  3s.  6d.  il.  1737 

Brown's  Coneordanee,  Diamond  Edit  d.  gilt  edgca,  aewt  la.  Ad.  •!.  107 
Brown  on  the  Understandings  calf,  neat,  3s.  6d.  il.  17S7 

Brown  and  Edward's  Tra?els,  calf,  5s.  t6. 1073 

'*  Browne's  (Ardideacon)  Strictares  on  the  Oxford  Tmcts,  doth,  new,  Cl 

A.  18» 
Brongfaam*s  (Lord)  Dissertations  on  Palcy's  Natniml  Theolqgj,  9  toIi. 

cloth,  18s.  •».  IW 

— ^— -^—  Preliminanr  Discourse  on  Palejr's  Katonl  TliMlogT, 

doth,  te.  •».  isb 

Buchanan's  ( W.  T.)  Life,  by  W.  Shepherd,  Esq.  dodn  2b.  6d.       •!.  I07 
Body's  Anecdotes,  Rdigioas,  Mosm^  and  Entertaininf,  halPcaU;  haU. 

extra,  ds.  6d.  i^  1799 

Boddand's  (^cologj  and  Mineralogy  (Bridgewater  TVeatiae)»  9  ndk  dolh, 

plates,  new,  pablished  at  I/.  16s.  oOmd  for  R  lOS.  H.  1837 

Bnffon's  Histoiie  Natordle,  56  vols.  ISmo.  Frendi  c£  nt.  AL    JPorw,  1794 
Bolwer's  (Sir  E  L.)  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall,  wi^  views  of  the  Uteim- 

tore.  Philosophy,  and  Social  Lifr  of  the  Atiieniaa  people,  Svdk 

half  calf,  20b.  Lmdmi^mi 

"  The  Disowned,  in  ColbfDn's  Modem  Novdiits,  mw, 

doth,  6s.  «.  18V 

Aatmnn  m  Greece,  calf,  gilt,  6s.  al.  Ittti 


Burke's   Histoiy  of  the  Commonen  6£  Eo^^d,  vols.  1,  S.  4.  dotik, 
20i.  eadi  A  1834 

Boms'  Life  and  Works,  8  Tok.  1-cap.  8to.  dotih  new,  dOs. 

■■  Works,  Lifr,  and  Correspondence,  by  AOan  Cunningham,  8  Tok. 
doth,  acts,  24s.  11.1834 

Letters,  boaids,  Is.  6d.  JM^  1^^ 


Burton's  Histoiy  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  doth,  6s.  6d.         i  mim.  1839 

'         Deacr^ytion  of  the  Curiosities  and  Ax^tiqnities  of  Rone,  i  vds. 

7s.  6d.  H.  18S8 

Burnet's  Hiitory  of  the  Reformation,  6  vols.  half-caU;  gilt,  poftfaits, 

2/.  i5s.  ift.  PfiiUg,  1820 

Burnett's  Outlines  of  Botany,  2  rols.  half-moroccoi»  gilt  edges,  new,  Sla^ 

Xsiid>ml839 
Butler's  Analogy,  boards,  new,  2s.  6d.  A.  1835 

Byron's  Select  Poems,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  new,  2s.  6d.  il.  1887 

Admiral,  Narrative  of  the  l<oss  of  the  Wager,  doth,  5b.     H.  1833 

Life  and  Poems,  10  vols,  boaids,  new,  31  15b.  a.  1838 

•*^—  Life  and  Correspondence,  doth,  mew,  17s.  6d.  A.  1839 

Byron  Gallery,  a  series  of  Hiitorical  Embellishments  iUastrating  ^ 

Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  morocco,  neatly  gflt,  30b.        A.  1839 
Cabinet  Album,  doth,  lOi.  ik.  1833 

Calderon  Comedias  Escoqidas,  doth,  ^.  6d.  •(.  1838 

CaUoot's  (Sfrs.)  Essays  towards  the  History  of  Paintiov,  hda.  Ca.   ik  1839 
CaU  upon  the  Church,  jnrize  essay,  doth,  7s.  6d.  H.  1838 

Calmet's  Dictionary  ofthe  Bible,  the  firsigments  incorporated  and  namrr^ 

ous  additions,  with  maps  and  engravings  on  wood,  cL  nt.  20s.  ik  ll£S5 
Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  2  vols,  half-caU;  extra,  lOa. 

JSduAmegM^lM 

Poetical  Works,  last  edition,  doth,  8s.  Lmdm,  IS» 

Carey's  National  Histories.^Fro8t's  History  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  new,  cloth,  6s,  ik  1838 
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Carmicbaal**  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Spusheitt,  doth, 

new,  4c  DMiM^  1833 

Cusan's  Li? es  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  WeHs,  portrait,  10s.  6d. 

/.Mu^ow,  1829 
Caswall's  America  and  the  American  Charch,  cloth,  98.  6d.  ib.  1839 

Catalogues  of  the  Stock  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Booksellers  in  £ng* 

land,  13  foIs.  half-calf,  30s.  ib.  ^e.  V.  Y. 

Carallo's  Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  4  vols. 

cloth,  new,  lOs.  i6.  1803 

Chaos  and  the  CreaUon.  A  Poem,  by  Trinitaria8»cloth,iiei«^  16s.  t6.  1835 
Chateanbriand's  Martyr's,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

translated  by  Walter,  2  vols,  half-calf,  5s.  i6. 1808 

-^— • The  Martyr,  in  2  vols,  calf,  silt,  6s.  ih.  1813 

■'  Congress  of  Verona,  2  vols.  of.  cf,  hf,  extra,  158.  ih.  1838 

Cbanning's  Discourses,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  GloMgom^  1838 

ddurnbck  on  the  Attributes,  2  vols,  cloth,  10s.  Londom^  1834 

CbiloMr's  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  cal^ 

ettra,  6a  ik.  1818 

'-*^~—  Lectures  on  the  Romans,  8vo.  cloth,  roL  1.  new^  10s.  6d. 

G&ugFo»«1837 
Chapman's,  (Dr.  Thos.)  Essay  on  the  Roman  Senate,  half-boond  ef.  half 

extra,  78.  Cambridge^  1750 

Chorly's  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemant,  boards,  10s.  6d«  published  at  one 

gninea  Lomdam^  1886 

Chalmer's  Application  of  Christianity  to  the  ordinaxy  affairs  of  Life, 

calf,  extja,  6s.  Gkugom^  1890 

Children's  Friend,  a  Selection  from  the  works  of  Mr.  fierquin,  calf, 

gilt,  3s.  6d.  London,  1822 

Chonl  Harmonist,  4  vols,  half-calf,  gilt,  7s.  6d.  per  vol. 
Christian  Character  Exemplified,  haif.calf,  half-extra,  3ii.  ib.  1818 

Christian's  Daily  Treasury,  cloth,  4s.  ib,  1838 

Clarkson's  Strictures  on  the  Life  of  Wilberforce,  boanis,  5s.  t^.  1886 

Clarke's  Complete  Histonr  of  the  Bible,  voL  ii.  4to.  calf,  88.         ik  1739 
Clarkson's  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Accomplishment  of  the  Abo- 

lition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  2  vols,  half-calf,  6s.  ib.  1808 

Claike's  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  hf.  ef.  hf.  extra,  veiy  netd^  58.  ib,  1818 
Clagett,  (Dr.  W.)  Seventeen  Sermons,  with  the  nanmarie  of  a  Conference 

on  Feb.  20, 1688,  between  Dr.  Clagett  and  Father  Gordon,  aboat 

the  point  of  Transobstantiation,  4  Vols.  calf.  9s.  ib.  1689 

Claler^s  Wrriery,  27th  edition,  cloth,  6s.  ib.  1836 

Clapham's  Sermons,  2  vols,  calf,  8s.  6d.  ib.  1805 

Close's  IVpical  Sermons,  cloth,  5s,  new  ib.  1838 

Historical  Records,  cloth,  6s.  .  ib,  1838 

Claude's  Essay  and  Simeon's  Skeletons,  cloth,  4s.  ib.  1838 

Cobbetfs  Political  Works,  17  vols,  laige  8vo.  call;  gilt,  fine  copy.  21.  lOs. 
■  ■  Paper  against  Gold,  boards,  2s.  <A.  1817 

Coleridge's  (S.  T.)  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections,  2  vols,  half 

calf,  extra,  12s.  ib.  1838 

Collier's  Poetical  Decameron,  2  vols,  half-bonnd  calf,  fis.  6d.    Ediu.  1820 
Colqohoun,  (Dr.  P.)  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  &c.  suggesting 

remedies  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  half-russia,  4s.      Ltrndam,  1800 
Comedies  (A  Collection  of,)  The  Genii;   Foiigerv;  Rejected  Theatre; 

School  for  Ingratitude;  Hear  both  Sides;  Blind  Beggar;  Hit  or 

Miss ;  Speculation ;  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall ;   Belle's  Stratagem ; 

William  Tell,  boards,  5s  ^         ib.  V.  Y. 

Commercial  Directory  for  1818- 19-20,  calf,  (is.  a.  181 8 

Comber's  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  cloth,  3s.        %b.  1837 
Comparative  Coincidence  of  Reason  and  Scripture,  3  vols.  bds.  ntw^  15s. 

ib.  1832 
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CmiitaU«% M iMdlMiy,'80 TolnniM, 61. any  ?dL«t  ti.  9d.     Lmdaw,  1888 
Contimioiit  Hiftorr  of  the  Oofpel,  eloth,  3t.  6d.  Ckdtnkam^  1838 

Conremtioos  on  iHmtiire  and  Art,  mmimI  mrUtf  oloih»  6i.     Sjmium^  1838 

on  Political  Economy,  3b.  6d.  boards,  i^.  1837 

of  a  Father  with  hU  Childran,  imw,  3  rola.  cL  de.  i^.  1839 


CocAa*e  (ReF.  J.)  Remains,  toL  ii.  doth,  afta,  U  0. 1888 

Cooper*e  (J.  F.  Eso.)  RccoUeetioni  of  Euiope,  %  Tola,  boardi,  1^  6da 

pnbllehad  atSla.  il.  1817 

'  Homeward  Bonad,  8  Toli.  1^ 

■  Eve  Effingham,  leqael  to  the  aboire,  3  roU.  1^  i6. 1838 

ConnoB'a  FMMh  and  Italiaa  DietiomMj,  %  Tola.  half-4*alf,  extn.  Ua 

In  Lkmg,  1818 
Comcille*8  OenYrei,  oomp1ete»  3  Tole.  lawad,  nnev  Ma.  Pmn§,  1884 

Conileh'i^Soagi  of  the  Peojde,  roan  embomad,  giU  edgeay  8a.  6d.  Lmu  1881 
Cotton't  PoetTcal  Worki,  calf,  gUt,  4a  6d.  A.  1771 

Collier't  Eisays,  3  toIs.  cf.  7s.  6d.  ik  1788 

Cioker's  Pomdar  Songs  of  Ireland,  cloth,  lOs.  6da.  ik  1888 

Crombie's  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Language,  cLSa.  ik  1809 
Cmckshank's  Illustrations  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  GoUsaith,  mm, 

cloth,  ^t,  19b.  ib.  1833 

Cmmpe  (Samuel,  M.D.}  on  the  best  means  of  providing  Employment  for 

the  People,  calf,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  ik  1793 

Onmberlanifii  OriBinal  Talea,  8  mh,  half-«alf, '  t&.  1810 

Cmtis's  Topograpnical  History  of  the  Coon^  of  Leicester,  with  maas 

and  pliM^  cloth,  nciv^  9b.  iUMyde-iaJgendk,  \Al 


Daf/s  (Sir  Humphrey)  ConsolationB  in  Travels,  doth,  Qbl   Lamdom,  I8K 
Dalfae^  Cottagai^s  GKiide,  toL  1.  doth,  3b.  6d.  '      Ik  1887 

Dante's  Inferno,  Translated  by  I.  C.  Wright,  UJL  d.  lOa.  6d.      ik,  1833 
Debrett's  Baronetage,  doth,  tottered,  81s.  iL  18V 

He  la  Btehe'B  How  to  obBonre  Geotogy,  doth,  IQb.  6d.  A.  18K 

DemoetheneB  et  (Eschines  Pobeon.  10  toIb.  doth,  asai^  aOa.  A.  18» 

Dspendence,  by  the  author  of  Little  Sophy,  doth,  7bl  23Mf,  1830 

]>e  Piles*  Art  of  Paintfaig,  with  the  Lives  and  Charaetaia  of  above  800 

•  cf  the  meet  eminent  Paintan,  ealf,  neat,  ^  1  mdm. 

Be  Vigny,  «envres  de,  sewed,  new,  19s.  jk 

Bibdin's  Introduction  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  CiaasicB,  3  voIsl  half-ealf, 

extra,  ais  iL  1887 

Diotionnaire  Bibliographiqoe,  Hiatorftqne,  et  critiqae  dea  livres  iars%  3 

vols,  calf,  18b.  Pmriij  1790 

Dictionariom,  Historicom,  Geographieum  et  Piietieam,  a  Slcphaao^ 

enirce,  oaif^  7b.  6d.  Cme9m»  1833 

Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  Ae.  6d.  Lswrfsn,  1740 

■    '  Rise  and  Progress  of  Rdigioa  in  the  Sonl,  ealf,  neat,  ^  6d. 

•ft.  1736 
Dodwell's  (Dr.  W.)  Fall  and  Final  R^y  to  Mr.  ToU'b  Dafeaoe  of  Dr. 

Middleton's  Free  Inqoiiy,  half-cdf,  neat»  8s.  6d.  4i.  1751 

Doolittle  on  Love  to  Christ,  cloth,  ata^  la.  6d.  tL 

Daty  of  Frequenting  Christian  sacriftce^  calf,  18nio.  la.  ik,  1750 

Duke  of  Newcastle's  ThonghU  of  past  Timea  teatad  bj  aahseqaeat 

events,  doth,  As.  ^  Ii07 

Dafty'B  Land  Caloalator,  doth,  4b.  O.  1838 

Duncan's  Lives  of  the  Dnkes  of  Normandy,  doth,  gilt,  6b.  A.  1830 

Da  Pin  BibUotheqne  dee  AalewB  EcdedaatiQQesb  40  woIb.  old  ffVench 

calf,  gilt,  61.  i>Ms,  1719 

DasBelthsI  Abbey,  doth,  8b.  6d.  Lmimh  1836 

Eastern  Maaneia  Illnatrative  of  New  TeetaaMnt  HistoiT,  doth,  mm, 

3b.  6d.  Bmimimrmkm  1837 

Eatoa'B  (Dr.  SamL)  View  of  Hnman  Life,  in  a  Seriea  of  Sarmaoa,  ealf, 

2b.  6d.  ImUbb,  1764 
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EdiDbnrgh  Cabinet  Library,  6  Tob.,  •ODtaining  SoandinaTia,  S  roll.; 

Pema;  Zoology,  Ariitotle  to  Lemueus;  Egypt.  3a.  6d.  per  toL 
'  Medical  and  Surgical  Jounial,  lti25woU,hi^t.uU9ctntm9^ 

Refiew,  toIs,  90  to  56»  half-caU;  gilt^  at  4b.  6d.  per  foluiae 

EdmoDtton's  (Dr.)  Zetland  lelee,  2  vole.  bf.  cfT bf.  estia,  lOt.  Lamdorn^  1809 
EJliofk  Cbriftian  ReeponeibiUtiee,  ebtb,  3e.  t*.  183« 

SUtba«  by  the  Author  of  Eiyah  the  Tiibbite,  doth,  6^  Ckdimdtmm.  1838 
EncydoMBdla  Pertheneif ,  23  ?ole.  royal  8?o.  halMMmad  red,  41.    In  thia 

WATK  the  whole  of  Dr.  Johuion'i  Dictionary  it  inoorporafed 

PerO,  1816 
Kilfield*i  Sermons,  with  Memoir  bv  Dr.  Aikin,  8  ti.  cC  10k  LontUm,  1796 
England  Delineated,  with  mape  of  the  conntiei,  calf,  3e.  6d.  ^1795 
Englishman  (The),  being  a  leqael  to  the  Guardian,  cloth,  fie.  A.  1714 
Enquiry  into  the  Natural  Right  of  Mankind  to  Freedom  of  Debate 

concerning  Religion,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Lincoln'e  Ian,  calf,  neal, 

31.  Od.  i&.1737 

Bpletolaiy  Correspondenoe  between  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  French 

Laurence,  boards,  4s.  lib.  1897 

Essays  on  the  Church,  cloth,  38. 6d.  ik,  1838 

■  reprinted  from  the  Christian  Guardian»  cloth,  9s. 

i6. 1833 
ETuns*  JuFcnile  Tourist,  calA  3s.  6d.  ib, 

Everett's  Polemic  Difine,  with  memoir  and  portrait,  doth,  6s.  6d.  i^.  1830 
Evidence  on  the  Aborigines,  doth,  6s.  i6«  1837 

Excursions  through  Surry,  illustrated  with  eagraving%  bds.  Me.  i6. 1891 
Faber's  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Justification,  doth,  9s.  ik.  1838 

Fnlford*s  Plain  Sermons  on  the  Ministiy,  Doctrine,  and  Senriees  of  the 

Church  of  England,  bds.  new,  9s.  it.  1887 

Family  Library,  lit  60  vols.  6f.  any  vol.  at  9i.  6d. 
Fkrsman  on  the  Funds,  vrith  Sir  R.  Gredyls  Autograph,  bds.  3s.  ik.  1884 
Fatal  Effects  of  Gambling  Exemplified  in  the  Murder  of  William  Wewe 

by  John  Thurtill,  plates,  calf,  neat,  6§,  ik.  1894 

Fearon's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  fiOO  Miles  through  the  Eastern  and 

Western  Sutes  of  America,  half-calf,  4s.  6d.  ib.  1818 

Female  Instructor,  calf,  4s.  ib.  1817 

Finney's  Lectnres  on  Revivals  of  Religioa,  doth,  mux,  3s.  ik  1838 

Fleming's  Treatise  on  Molluscous  Animals,  cloth,  6b.  tf.  1837 

FlorestoD,  or  the  New  Lord  of  the  Manor,  doth,  9s.  tk  1839 

Flowers  of  Literature,  calf;  3s.  6d.  ik.  1809 

FOrbes*S  Life  of  Beattie,  half-calf,  half-extra,  5s.  •&.  1894 

■  Hortus  WobumeDsis,  royal  8vo.  proof  plates,  908.  i&«  1833 

■  Medium,  10s. 

Forster^  Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  half  caU;  extra,  5sl 

<6.  1816 
Fonchi's  (Duke  of  Otranto)  Authentic  Memdrs,  half.«alf,  6b.      iA.  1818 
Ftaser's  Manzine,  the  1st  18  vols,  half-calf,  aas,  dl. 
Freeholder  (The)  a  PoUtieal  Essay,  3b.  6d.  ik  17 16 

Fruit,  Flower,  or  Kitchen  Garden,  reprinted  from  the  Encyclopedia, 

Britannica,  doth,  6s.  ik.  1838 

Fulton's  Three  Experiments  of  Living,  doth,  ueie,  98. 6d.  ik,  1837 

Gale's  Reflections  on  Wall's  History  of  Infknt  Baptism,  calf,  neat,  3s.  6d. 

Lmdm,  1711 
Gallery  of  British  Portraits,  with  Memoirs,  3  vols.  Impeiiali  embossed 
doth,  Mw,  9(.  Ite  ik.  1888 

Gait's  Poems,  nan,  doth,  6s.  ik.  1633 

Game  Book,  or  Sportsman's  Daily  Register,  doth,  6s.  6d.    NHttm^,  1838 
Gell's  (Sir  W.)  Pompdana,  9  vols,  imperial,  proof  plates,  9^.  lOs.*  pub.  at 

71.  lOs.  XomIsii,  1839 

Journey  in  the  Morea,  cloth,  Ss.  6d,  ik.  1823 
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Qentleiiian't  Magftziiie,  1816  to  1690, 10  Tok.  half  eaif,  gilt,  36t. 

Pocket  Magazine  and  Album,  12ido.  2a,  Lomdm,  1827 

Genuine  Book,  (The)  an  Enquiry  into  the  oondnet  of  the  Prineeaa  of 

Wales,  appointed  by  his  Migesty  in  1806^  eloth,  fie.  t6. 1813 

Geo.  IT.,  Diary,  illuttratife  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Geo.  IV.  intenpencd 

with  Original  Letters  from  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  S  vols,  eali; 

ISs.  <^  1838 

Geoffrey  Crayon's  TUes  of  a  Trareller,  9  vols,  half  eaU;  half  extn^  gih, 

7s.  6d.  ik,l9U 
Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  1 1  vols.  12mo.  boards,  imr,  90s.  ih,  1837 
by  MiUmaa,.cloth,  mm,  Tola.  S  to  19^  and  the 

Life,  any  foI.  at  7s.  6d.  ik,  1839 

Gilbart*s  (Henry)  Principles  of  Banking,  pnb.  at  9i.  iic»^  7s.  fid.  •*.  1835 
CHUey's  Mountains  of  Piemont,  cloth,  as.  6d.  ib.  1895 

GlanFJlle's  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  half  calf,  new,  9k  fid.  I».  1661 

Glaaebrook's  Sermons,  half  calf.  4s.  WtarrinMm,  1805 

Glaigow  Infant  School  Magazine,  cloth,  fut9,  Se.  CMUmkmmf  IMS 

GloTer^s  Peak  Guide,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  Mk^h*  >^^ 

Godwin  on  Population,  half  calf,  extra,  8s.  Lmtdrnt^  18S0 

6s.  iLl%26 

Goethe's  Sammtlichc  Werke,  5  vols,  boards,  imiv,  31.  Pmia,  1836 

— -»—  Correspondence  with  a  Child,  3  vols,  boards,  18k  Lwrniam,  1639 
Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  bds.,  iwr^  plates,  19s  pub.  at  91s.  ■&.  1835 
Gonthier's  Life,  cloth,  2s.  fid.  new.  i^  1837 

Gordon's  Universal  Accountant  and  Complete  Merchant,  9  vols,  calf, 

3s.  fid.  EdMmvgk,  1768 

Gore's  (Mrs.)  Rose  Fancier's  Manual,  cloth,  lOs.  fid.  Lm£m^  1838 

Gospel  History:  in   Narrative,  Practical,  and  Geognq^hical  Lomu, 

cloth,  3s.  ii.  1838 

Gray's  Bard,  Illustrated  Edition,  8vu.  cloth,  nat^  5s.  pnb.  at  7s;  ik  1837 
Gray's  (Bp.)  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  bds,  14s.  tft.  IftS 
Gregory's  Conspectus,  in  English,  boards,  8s.  ih.  1838 

Grcsley's  Portrait  of  a  Churchman,  cloth,  7s.  t&.  1838 

G'riesbach's  New  Testament,  boards,  fis.  fid.  nor,  Soften,  183U 

Giisenthwaite's  Essay  on  Food,  cloth,  4s.  LoadoK,  1838 

Grotins,  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  cf.  neat,  9b.  fid.  «5. 1767 
Gnardian,  (The)  calf,  neat,  9  vols  lOs.  i*.  1714 

Hack's  (Maria)  Lectures  at  Home,  embossed  cloth,  nriv,  4s.  fid.     t&.  1834 
Halkett's  Historical  Notes  respecting  the  North  American  Indians,  half- 
calf,  half-extra,  fis.  d.  1839 
Hall's  (Rev.  E.  M.)  Sermons,  cloth, 3s.  fid.                            SkegMtl,  ISI8 

(Robt)  Reply  to  Kinghom,  boards,  9s.  fid.  Loudmm,  1839 

—  Scenes  at  Home  and  Abroad,  cloth,  lOs.  fid.  t&.  1825 

" Voyages,  (in  French,)  cloth,  9  vols.  fis.  ParUt  1858 

on  Coimegational  Reform,  doth,  5s.  fid.  Lmdom,  1838 

Hand-fiook  fur  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  cloth,  lUs.  ik  1356 
Hannibal  in  Bithynia,  a  Play,  by  H.  Gaily  Knight,  Esq.  M.P.  boards, 

3s.  fid.  t5. 1839 

Harconrt's  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge ;  Vindicating  the  Scriptural  Aceount 

from  Doubts  lately  cast  upon  it  by  Geological  Speculations,  9  vols. 

half-calf,  268.  i5. 1838 

Harewood's  Dictionary  of  Sports :  or,  Companion  to  the  Field,  Furest, 

and  Riverside,  cfoth,  4s.  fid.  ik,  1835 

Hargrave's  History  and  Description  of  York,  3  vols,  plates,  10s.  fid. 

Yitrk,  1818 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  after  the  Manner  of  Archbishop  New. 

comb,  with  a  map,  boards,  iinv,  7s.  fid.  Lomivm^  1897 

Harris's  Hermes :    or  a   Philosophical   Inquiry  concerning  Universal 

Grammar,  4s.  ih.  1885 
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Hawker^s  Morning  Portion,  new  editiooy  cloth,  3f.  6d.         ImA^^  1838 
Hay*8  Religiout  Philosophy,  calf,  gilt,  ds.  <^*  1771 

HmuI's  (8ir  F.  B.)  Narrative,  doth,  7s.  pohUshed  at  ISs.  t^-  1839 

Heath's  Excursions  down  the  Wye,  calf,  9s.  t^-  1799 

Hearen :  a  Manual  for  the  Heirs  of  Heaven,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  t^<  1837 

Heberden's  Reflections  upon  the  Gospel  of  8t.  John,  boards,  Ss.  ih,  1830 
Hehretins*s  Treatise  on  Man,  his  Intellectual  Faculties,  and  his  Ednca- 

catkML  Translated  by  W.  Hooper,  M.D.  8  vols.  eC  neat,  €•.  i*.  1777 
HeBdenna's  Housekeeper's  Instructor :  or,  Universal  Family  Cook,  calf, 

6ew  ih. 

Hennas  (Matthew)  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  6  vols,  loyal  410.  call^  gilt, 

nne  copy,  with  plates  and  maps,  6/.  t'A.  181 1 

■     ■■  Miscellaneous  Works,  demy  4lo,  bound  like  Bible  85s. 

tft.  1811 


History  of  Great  Britain,  with  Andrews'  Continuation,  14  volf« 

mssia,  extra,  2/.  156.  ih.  1805 

Herveyls  Contemplations  and  Refleetions.  to  which  is  added  a  Life  of 
tM  Avthor,  and  his  Funeral  Sermon.    By  Rev.  W.  Romaine,  6s. 

Okjyow,  18ia 
Hiffgint*  Aristomenes,  a  Grecian  Tale,  3  vols.  d.  lOs.  (ML  hmdim^  1838 
Him  VUlage  Dialogues,  cloth,  5e.  last  edition  ih.  1839i 

Emigmnt's  Guide,  calf,  gilt,  5s.  ih.  1837 

Hints,  on  Horses,  half-calf,  half-extra,  Ss.  ih. 

— — •  on  Horsemanship,  by  an  Officer  of  the  Household  Brigade  of 
Cavaliy,  cloth,  5s.  ih.  1839 

■  towards  forming  the  Character  of  a  Princess,  8  vols,  calf,  gilt,  5e. 

ih.  1805 
History  of  Knaresborouffh,  cloth,  3s.  JTnarMAoroii^A,  1838 

of  Nottingham,  boards.  Is.  VfAHngham^  1838 

Hoadley*s  Reasonableness  of  Confbrmity  to  the  Church  of  England,  calf, 
8s.  6d.  i«.  1703 

Hob1er*fe  Merchant's  Manual,  cloth,  5s.  tf.  1838 

Hodge  on  the  Romans,  cloth,  iieir,  4s.  ih.  1837 

Hodgson  on  the  Doctrtne  of  Fluxions,  4to.  calf,  gilt,  8s.  ih.  1736 

Holiday  House,  by  Catherine  Sinclair,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  ih.  1^80 

Holland's  i^rmons  on  Various  Subjects,  2  vols,  calf,  5s.  ih.  1753 

Home  Education,  sixth  edition,  cloth,  6b.  ih.  1839 

Hone's  Tear  Book,  with  numerous  Engravings,  half-calf,  half-extra^  10>« 

f*.  18W 
-'  Popular  Woriu,  and  Everlasting  Calendar,  4  vols,  cloth,  nnr,  30s. 

t*.  1835 

Year  Book,  half-calf,  10s.  ih.  1838 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities,  doth,  imw,  8b.  ih.  1836 

Hoole's  Translation  of  Ariosto's  Odando  Fnrioio,  5  vols,  cf,  plates,  1^* 

.  t*.  1799 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  5  vols.  bds.  aeir,  just  published, 
3(.  ih.  1899 

Hough*k  Military  Law  Authorities,  boards,  5s.  CoUuHa^  1839 

Howard's  Elements  of  Drawing,  plates  1  and  8,  88.  Lamdam^  1839 

Howe's  Redeemer's  Tears,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  Gfaggtm^  1837 

Howison's  European  Colonies,  8  vols  hf.  cf.  half-extra,  158.  Londomt  1834 
Howitfs  Colonization  and  Christianity  :  being  a  Historv  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Natives  by  the  Europeans  in  all  tlieir  Colonies  lOs.  6d. 
HAT  ih.  1838 

Hoyle's  Games,  calf,  8s.  ib. 

Hume,  Smollett,  and  Miller's  England,  4  vols,  cloth,  new^  408.      ib.  1884 
Hume  and  Smollett's  History  of  England,  portraits,  boards,  new,  13  vols. 
8/.  ih.  1885 
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Htttoi'B  TmtcU  in  FntuM,  Tidc^,  and  Hoguj^  in  I79|»  kftltoOt 

hftl/-€ztim«  at.  6d.  riimfi^  1796 

H«ffd»  (Bp.)  on  tlie  ProphMftM,  ctoth^  imp*  8i.  6d.  tf .  I€99 

IniHti^*^  de  Jeias  Chriit,  nonawM  pUte%  nilttMBd\y  l^oond  in  fnrA 

morocco,  8/.  Pisri^  in| 


lades  ExnargaloiteTVallcuiiH,  doih*  lli.  6d.  DtdBn, 

Iaglk'«  RmMm  in  the  VdoMqpi  of  JXm  Qiiuta^  witii  Obulntfooi  hf 
GraiUMBk,  dom  9ii.  X^Mte-ICS} 

Inmltentor :  or,  Monthly  Enmilor  nad  Rwister  of  Proplieqr,  3  toIi, 
h&cnU;  lOi.  6d.  #.  1831-6 

frflBc'i  (Wniidnffton)  Talei  of  n  TtrnTcOery  S  Tob.  hnif-a^  aim.  IQfe. 

A.18M 
liTei  of  8coltidiWiitai,S  Toll,  doth,  lit.  flu  1830 


Jneolii  on  Jmn,  doth,  3i.  «l  1838 

JcBBs'b  Chriitinn  Gharify,  doth,  8k  A.  1897 

■    ■                        FraAHor,  do^  M%»  A.  1838 
----*  (G.  P.  lU  Bi^.)  JUiteiy  of  CUlfaliy»  calf,  1^1  am^fe 

[%BeniaitoorMineridogT,dotfa,  6.  11.1837 

(Mn.)  Fint  MottMr**  Dlctionaiy,  new.  cal(  3^  id.  «. 


Jebb't  (Bp.)  Piety  withoat  AicetidM»  or  Oe  Pralcatant  Xeavli.  hoarib, 

a«f,4i.6d.  ^il.1837 

Joneft'»(ReT.TIioo.)TVaeChriiliaa,dotiwanp^3i.6d.  ikl83B 

_^»..__ Catholic  Doctite  of  tiie  tWaily,  caK  la.  80. 

ik.1795 

Glcaaer;  oontaiaiBf  BlographknlSkaldheicCnoai 

and  Virtaoat  Ouuracten,  Emob  en  Moral  and  RdSgioai  Sohiecli, 

Memoin  of  tiie  Iife»  Miaiitix.  and  WilliiM,  of  Riv. 


B4Midaiid  HiU,  to  whidi  are  added  Flfteon  ^emicot  antoportaBt 
Solgeeli,  preadied  in  the  lart  year  of  Ut  life,  wfOk  hk  tkoMfBl 
aennon  by  Rer.  W.  Ridieidh  cal(  8^  A.  1884 

JdMMn'i  Dictiooaiy,  abrtracted  ftoa  tiie  foHo  edition,  I7  SaauiflL  Joha- 
MR,MJL,8ToU.cali^7«.  ^1798 

JohnMn(I>r.Janieo)inChangeofAir,boardh8s.6d.  4^1838 

' r— on  the  Eoowany,  boardo,  7a.  6d.  ^1837 

RecoM,  or  AataamalRccreation in tiie  °yJf^ 


and  liOirlandi,  bdi^  Hobm  Circait  Vcthm  Fordsn  IVavd,  M^odC 
5t.  6d.  d.  1834 

Reodnte,  kalf-€a](  kalf-estra,  4c  d.  1834 


(Dr.)  Complete  Worin,  wilK  hii  Life  by  Arthnr  Moipliyy  Em. 

and  Portrait,  13  vob.  cal^  gilt,  81. 10k  Sk  1801 

6Toli.boaids,a««^3fe.  0.1886 


-1 Kitchen  Garden,  doth,  3k  8d.  |k  18SB 

.  Dictaonary,  half-calf,  bal^ei;tra,  Sk  8d.  •».  1887 

JahnMn  and  Walker*!  DidtouuTt  cal(  nrar,  fik  6d«  11.1837 

JoUifie's  Letten  from  Paleitine^  S  Tok.  in  one,  ptatei,  bdi,  5a.      ilw  1888 
JopUn'o  Aaalyua  and  History  of  tbe  Cairtsu^  Qaeitioii,  Sir  EQ8er 

Gredcj*t  omyy,  calfj^  7o« 
Jotting  Book  (The),  boaida,  5k  A.  Murnn,  1838 

Jovrett's  Chriatian  Vintor,  doth,  ti.  8d.  9.  1837 

Jaaot'o  (Madame)  Mcmoiia  of  Cdebrated  Women,  half^alf;  kalf-cstra, 

10k  fl.1834 

Jmrcnile  Scrap  Book,  1837,  dofli,  dtt,  &.  pob.  at  10k  6d.  il.  1837 

r.  H.)  on  Primitive  Tradition,  with 


KeUe  (Rev.  M.)  on  Primitive  Tradition,  with  poeticrmt,  doth,  now,  8k 

•I.  1837 

Keith's  Evidence  of  Pfophei7,dolli,  7s.  UMtediiion         ^'duifcay*,  1838 

King's  (Dr.  Wm.)  Pott&cal  and  literary  Anecdotes  of  hia  Own  Timea, 

half-roan,  4k  XreMka,  1819 
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KippU't  (Dr.  Andrew)  Enaya  and  Dialognat,  Moral  and  RellsioiUi  con- 
taining a  eoimpondenee  between  tlie  Rer.  J.  WetLey  and  tae  Anthort 
half -calf,  3i.  ChmUrfM,  1793 

Ketilewell'i  Exhortation  to  tiie  Holj  Sacrament,  cf.  9i.  6d.  Ltrndon^  1717 
Knight's  Normani  in  Sicily,  boardi,  8i.  6d.  ik.  1888 

Knox't  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  boards,  &k  il.  1838 

Kotaebne's  Life,  by  himself,  trandated  bj  Anne  Plomptre,  portrait,  rnssia, 
extra,  5a.  6d«  ib.  1800 

Krammadier'B  Oomelias  the  Centurion,  doth,  4s.  Bdmhwrgk,  1838 

-^ Voice  of  the  Chorcli,  cloth,  iMur,  3s.  6d.  X^M&a,  1830 

r-" Kingdom  of  Grace,  doth,  %^.  6d.  ik.  1838 

p  Israel's  Wanderings,  doth,  6s.  ik.  1838 

L'AdiidAlstrmtion  de  Pombal,  4  rols.  half-calf,  6s.  Amtitrdam,  17^ 

tadj  AnnabetU  (The),  3  vols.  Ifis.  6d.  London,  1837 

Xahai^  Conrae  de  littiratare,  16  toIs.  ISmo.  haU^calf,  Sl>     Pom,  1898 
Xdunanine,  (Eavres  Completes,  sewed,  new^  ISs.  BnuiMe*^  1837 

Landscime  lUnstrations  of  the  Bible,  doth,  new,  7s.  6d.         LomiU  n,  1836 
tiand  of  Vision,  boards,  8s.  h.  1835 

Undor's  Andrea  of  Hnngarr  and  Gfovanai  of  KapKes,  bds.  5s.     t^.  1880 
La  Salnte  Bible,  calf,  neat,  lOs.  6d.  Pmru,  1837 

Last  WoKlsoftikeMar^rrs,  doth,  8i.6d.  GAiigr^,  1834 

.Latrabe's  Rambles  in  Meaico,  doth,  9s.  Lmilm^  1886 

Law  of  Population,  3  vols,  boards,  iSs.  f5.  1830 

Law's  (Wm.)  Sermoo%  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Hdv  Life,  half-cal^  5s. 

».  1814 

Lectures  for  Passion  Week,  doth,  4s.  6d.  A.  1839 

Legendanr  Cabinet,  British  Ballads,  doth,  Ss.  6d.  pub.  at  iSs.      t».  1889 

Ldgfaton'i  Commentary  on  St.  Peter,  9  vols.  doth,fMi9,  TVact  Society,  5s. 

Les  Saints  Evangiles,  iUnstrte,  S  vols  rich  purple  moroeoo,4iLParw,  1836 

Letters  to  the  Authors  of  Plain  Tracts  for  the  Times,  by  a  Layman, 

doth,  5s.  Londm^  1839 

LSbrarv  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  39  vols,  at  Ss.  6d.  per  vol.;  Pursuit 

of  Knowledge,  3  voIji.  :  History  of  British  Costume ;  Hindoosy  9  vols. ; 

Badt  Woods  of  Canada;  Chinese,  9  vols. ;  Townlev  Oalieiy,  3  vols 

Distinguished  Men,  6  vols.;  Modem  Egyptians;  New  Zealanders 

Menageries,  3  vols. ;  Paris,  9  vols. ;   Egjpptiatts,  3  vols. ;  Insects 

Egvpt;  Criminal  Triab,  9  vols.;  Historiaa  Parallels:  Elgin  Marbles 

Lldiildd^s  (Bishop  oO  Vfaidication  of  our  Saviour's  BUrades,  8rd  vol 

half  calf,  9s.  X^MMfaa, 

life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  doth,  new.  Is.  6d. 

Wilberforce,  5  vols,  doth,  U  17s.  6d.  poUiahed  at  9iL  5s.     ib.  1838 

the  Duke  of  Otranto,  doUi,  3s.  6d.  •».  1816 

William  Farel,  the  Swiss  Reformer,  dotii,  3*.  it.  1837 

Rev.  A.  Kilham,  dofth,  6a.  6d.  •»' 182b 

USt'fk  Lessons,  a  Tale,  doth,  5s.  •».  18W 

Lingard's  History  of  England,  the  1st  8  vob.  boards,  95s.  t».  1893 

UvU  Historia  Drachenborchii,  7  Tola,  half-calf,  gilt,  95s.  ajfM,1800 

Living  and  the  Dead,  by  a  Country  Curate,  doth,  8s.  6d.     Londiom,  i897 
Uoydrs  FIdd  Sports  of  the  North  of  Euiope,  9  vols,  doth,  {dates,  lOs.  6d. 

^1830 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understandhig,  calf,  gilt,  10s.  ik. 

•         Government,  boards,  new,  4s.  tk  1694 

Lod(man's  Travels  of  tiie  Jesuits  into  various  parts  of  ttw  Worid,  9  vols. 

half  calf,  giU,  7s.  6d.  ib.  1767 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Characters,  19  vola.  dotti,  fl«ia,  10  guineas 

cost  90  guineas.  21.1634 

Londonderry's  (Marauis  of)  Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe  during  years 

1836-7,  S  vols,  hdf-calf,  15s.  tb.  1838 

Lounger's  ConDtmon'f  lace  Book,  9  vols,  doth,  19s.  ib,  1898 


I^adon*!  EncyclopttdiA  cyf  Ganleniiig,  half-nnda,  dOt.  LmuUm^  1822 

Gardener't  Bfai^azfaie,  flnt  6  vols,  balf-cmtf;  dte« 

l^wr'i  Songi  anfi[  Ballack,  cloth,  5%,  wb,  1839 

LycU't  Geologj,  4  voU.  bds.  258.  ift.  1837 

Elemente  of  Geology,  cloth,  10b.  6d.  iB,  1838 

Macartaey't  Embassy  to  China,  cloth,  8b.  6d.  tl.  1797 

MaccuUock'fl  (Dr.  John)  Essay  on  Malaria,  boards,  6s.  td.  1827 

Statistical  Account  of  the  Britith  Empire,  9  rob.  doa^  2£. 

«.1889 
M'Caon's  Lectures  on  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment,  Cbrislifln  Libe- 
rality, and  Mutual  Forbearanee,  boards,  3b.  6d.  BUrnkwrgk^  1827 
Macdonald's  (Rev.  John)  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Josefdi  Benaom,  calf,  7s. 

MiOMMtf  |8B2 

MaenUh's  Phttosophy  of  Sleep,  cloth,  4s.  OI^VMP,  1834 

Magee's  Discoarses  and  INssertations  tm  the  Scriptorml  DoOilues  of 

Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  2  vols,  half-eal^  12s.  Dmkim,  1808 

Mahon's  History  of  England,  the  3rd.  toL  1  the  last,  bds.  new,  fih. 


Mail's  Book-keeping  Methodised,  calf,  3fl.  8d.  EHMrngk^  1783 

Major's  Illustrator,  edition  of  the  Lives,  of  Dr.  J.  Doime,  Star  H.  wootoo. 


Mr.  R.  Hooker,  G.  Herbert,  and  Ksbop  Sanderson,  do^  iww,  %. 
Malcolm's  Manners  and  Customs  of  London  from  the  Invadon,  5  tols, 

half-calf,  gilt,  plates,  45s.  Lomdtm^  181 1 

Malherbe,  et  Boileau  Decpreaux  (Envres  de,  sewed,  new,  14a.    l%mB|  1837 
Malthns  on  Population,  bds.  2s.  6d.  Lemdom,  1818 

Manf  8  (Bp.)  Happiness  of  the  Blessed,  bds.  4a.  6.  41.  1837 

Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,  dotii,  10s.  6d.      A.  1838 
Markham's  New  Chfldren's  Friend,  2  vols,  doth,  10s.  6d.  it.  1838 

Marshall's  (Miss)  ExtracU  from  the  Rdigious  Works  of  Fcnelon,  mem^ 

doth,  ffi.  1886 

Martineau's  (Miss)  Society  in  America,  3  vols,  boards,  IS%,  41. 1837 

~= How  to  Observe  Morals  and  Manners,  doth,  8i.8d.4it.  1818 

Mason's  Spfaritual  Treasury,  doth,  4s.  '  sk  1838 

Massillon.  (Euvres  de,  2  vols,  sewed,  21s.  Fsrkii  1835 

Matthe^rt's  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  blue  calf,  extra,  Sr  Roger  Graley's 

copy,  9^.  Xiswrfsw,  IHBO 

Mathiae's  Greek  Ghnunmar,  2  vols.  bds.  last  editkm,  30b.  a.  1837 

Mayfaew's  Death  of  Death  in  the  Dealh  of  Chriit,  reprinted  horn  Ike 

edition  of  1679,  cloth,  netc,  3t.  6d.  tft.  1837 

Meadley  *s  Memoirs  of  Pal^,  half-calf,  half«xtrat,  8s.  «w  1808 

Medianics*  Magaadne,  the  first  15  vols,  cloth,  9L  f*.  liM,  Itc 

Meikle's  Sdect  Remains,  bds.  poblishad  at  8s  new^  4s.  8d.        Mot,  I8I0 

Solitude  Sweetened,  doth,  4s.  8d.  il.  1831 

Memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette,  2  vols,  hf.-cf.  hf.-extr%  90s.    Xnwrfsn,  180 
Mcsnoir  of  Harriet  Winslow,  new,  doth,  5s.  6d.  #».  1838 

the  Rev.  T.  C.  Everett  doth,  7s.  6d.  •».  1839 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sodety,  2  vols,  ealf,  gilt,  7i.  9i. 

iUMmrgk,  1818 
Metastasio,  Poesie,  9  vob.  half-calf,  gilt,  90s.  TVmm,  1757 

Metropolitan  Pulpit,  by  the  Author  of  the  Great  Metropolis,  2  vob.  dotk, 

Middleton's  Pompeii,  a  Didactic  Poem,  doth,  2s.  6d.  ik\  1838 

MUlhouse's  (Robt.)  Poems,  bds.  new.  Is.  pub.  at  5s.  O.  1888 

MUUngen's  Curiosities,  2  vols,  half-calf,  half-extra,  18s.  a.  1837 

Mflman's  Anne  Boleyn,  a  dramatic  poem,  b^.  t4.  1826 

Minntite,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Peers,  LL.D.,  doth,  5s.  *.  1838 

Mirror  (The),  vols.  20  21,  in  one,  cloth,  bds.  iieiv,  7b.  Od*  it.  1839 

— — first  18  volumes,  half-calf,  neat,  31. 

Miscellany  of  Natural  History  (Parrot's),  dotii,  5s.  BtMbwgh,  1833 
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Mtdiell't  Thoughts  on  Tactics  and  Military  QrganiaatioiiSf  doth,  lOs. 

London^  1838 
BColHre  IBiiTres,  5bc.,  sewed,  new,  14s. 

MoUafs  Memorials  of  German  Gothic  Architecture,  cf.gilt,7s.6d.  j4.  1826 
MonteAore's  Treatise  on  Trade,  2  vols,  plain  calf,  4s.  ib,  1804 

M«BStr«let's  Chronicles,  12  fols.  bds.  with  4to.  atlas  of  plates,  3/.  ib.  1810 
BfoBtagnaj  nr^  Is  this  Religion,  7s. 
M— tajme*s  (Lady  Mary  Wortley)  Life  and  Correspondence,  3  rols.  best 

edition,  25s.  t6.  1838 

MQBtgomeiy'&  (Robt)  Messiah,  a  Poem  in  Six  Books,  half-calf,  hf.-extra, 

3b.  t6.  1833 

Moatroee  and  the  Covenanters,  boards,  2  vols.  24s.  ib,  1838 

Koor^s  Qriantal  Fnmnenu,  half-caU;  6a.  ib.  1834 

Moral  «^  Flowers,  iUostrated  by  coloured  engravings,  half-moroeco,  25s. 

ib.  1836 
Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,  cloth.  6s.  6d.  ih.  1884 

Monis'a  aiflfm>bi«^  RecollecUons  of  Rev.  Robt  Hall,  bds.  /Se.   ib.  1833 
Matiley^  Lafo  of  Peter  the  Great,  2  vols,  calf,  neat,  maps  and  plates, 

Sir  B.  Graale^s  eonv,  6s.  ib.  1739 

Moxon's  (Rev.  Richard;  Sermons,  with  memoir  and  portmit,  cloth, 

48.  t^.  1837 

Modie'e  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Earth,  Air,  the  Sea,  and  Pbysicml 

Mod,  at  4s.  per  vol.  oloth  ib. 

Mtodie's  (Robt)   Emigrants  Pocket    Companion  with  description    of 

British  North  America,  especially  the  Canadas.  calf,  3s.  6.  ib.  1832 

Mvnay'a  (Robert)  Edition  of  Byron,  12  vols. — Dramas,  2  vols.;  J)on 

.  Juan,  2  vols. ;  Miscellanies,  1  vol. ;  Tales,  2  vols. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

new,  per  voL  3a.  ib.  1837 
Mssdy's  Life  of  Rodney,  oloth,  new,  4s.  6d.  ib.  1837 
MyslBrions  Marriage,  calf  extra,  ds.  ib. 
Natural  Hiitoiy  and  Antiquities  of  Selbonie,  cloth,  6s.  tA.  1836 
Ntttnral  History  of  Birds,  cloth,  10s.  new  ib.  1835 
Neadham's  Ada,  a  tale,  boards,  7s  6d.  ib.  1838 
New  GoTcnani  (the),  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  t^  1836 
Nownaa'a  Parochial  Sermons,  vols.  1  and  3,  bds.  10s.  each  ib,  1835 
N^v  Monthly  Magaaine,  ttom  1821  to  1828, 21  vols,  half-calf,  2f.  5s. 
— (h>m  1831  to  1835,  15  vols.  35s.    The  vols,  for 

anr  one  of  the  years,  38.  each 
New  Tablet  *i>f  Memory,  or  New  Mirror  of  Chronology,  History,  Statis- 

tie%  Arta  and  Science,  15th  edition,  doth,  6s.  t*.  1838 

Newton's  Letters,  half-calf,  half-extra,  3s.  Nem  Ywh,  18 19 

NooU's  (John,  M.  A.)  TreaUse  on  Religion,  calf,  2s.  London,  1698 

Nofflhooto's  Fables,  seeond  series,  cloth,  lOs.  ti.  1833 

Nofi  Teetamenti  Historia  Graec^  cum  Commentariis  Kuinoel,  3  voIsl 

bda.«c«,14s.  ii.  1835 

Ooden's  Sennons,  half-calf,  half-extra,  5s»  ik  1814 

Otdknow  on  the  Catholic  Church,  cloth,  2s.  ib.'  1839 

Oliver's  Comic  Sonss,  cloth,  nae.  Is.  Edinbmfkf 

Olyaapia  Morata,  ctoth,  7s.  6d.  JLeMiea,  1834 

Oar  X  oung  Men,  Prize  Essay,  bv  Dr.  Cox,  oloth,  5s.  6<1.  ib.  1838 

Ovidi,  oum  notis  variomm,  5  vols,  cloth,  30s.  Oxmn,  1825 

OsendeB*s  Lent  Sermons,  cloth,  5a.  Londim^  183S 

Paleyli  Natural  Theology  lllastrated  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  Sir  Chas. 

Bell,  2  vols.  21s.  t6. 1836 

■     ■     Works,  5  vols,  boaids,  aiw,  21s.  ib.  1839 

Panphleto  (a  Volume  of),  calf,  38.  ib.  1738 

Parry's  Legendary  Cabinet,  a  Collection  of  British  National  Ballads, 

Aneiaat  and  Modern,  with  notes  and  illustcataons,  half-bound  loaa, 

neat,  4s.  t^-  i<«29 
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Panon'B  Parochial  Sennont,  boards,  68. 6d.  Lmdan^  1838 

Patersoii*8  Insects  mentioned  in  Shakspearey  cloth,  nad  7a.  6d.  ib.  1838 
Patrick's  Heart's.Ease,  cloth,  war,  Ss.  6d.  Otford,  1837 

Penrose's  (John,  AM,)  Inquiry,  chiefly  on  Principles  of  Religion,  into 

the  Nature  and  Discipline  of  Human  MoCires,  half-calf,  good  aa 

new,  ds.  Lmdom^  1820 

Philosophy  of  Sound,  by  W.  Mullenger  Higgins,  cloth,  gilt  edgea,  6b,  6d. 

t9.  1838 
Phelps  (Mrs.)  Female  Student,  cloth,  new,  is.  si.  1836 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  v.  1  and  S^  cloth  bds,  nav,  S4s.e«.  ib.  1839 

Bible,  3  f  ols.  cloth,  boards,  31.  ib.  1830 

Pierre's  Yo^rages  to  the  Isle  of  Fiance,  Ice,  half-calf,  Ss.  t6. 1800 

Pike's  Motives  for  Perseverance,  cloth,  new,  Isi  ^^^^f^t 

True  Happiness,  doth,  new,  Is.  to. 

Pilgrim's  Stafl"  and  Christian's  DaUy  Walk,  doth,  7s.  6d.  Lomdoth  1^30 
Planche's  Regal  Records,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ib.  1838 

Pocket  Magazine  of  Classical  and  Polite  Literature,  half-calf,  gilt,  10 

Tols.  15s.  X  i.  1818 
10  vols,  calf  gilt,  numerous  phUas,  a  vary  interesting 

work,  17s.  6d.  ^  V,  Y. 

Poetical  Works  of  Savage  and  Armstrong,  18mo.  cloth,  It.  6d.      ii. 
Polybii  Excerpta,  calf,  neat,  4to.  6s.  ib.  1654 

Pontey's  Forest  Pruner,  Wethers'  Letters  to  Scott  and  Stoart,    calf  gilt, 

14s.  ib,  1826 

Poor  Man*s  Preservative  against  Popery,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  White,  in 

paper  covers.  Is.  ib.  1837 

Pope's  Poetical  Works  and  Life,  doth,  gilt  edges,  new,  3s.  6d.  ib.  1836 
Popular  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  cl.  new,  Ss.  6d.  ib,  1836 
Poneus's  Lectures,  2  vols,  half-oilf,  half-extra,  10s.  ib,  1807 

Porter's  Hungarian  Brothers,  cloth,  3s.  t6.  1838 

Portugal  and  Gallida,  (Sir  Roger  Oresley's  copy)  3  vole.  cf«  gilt,  15s. 

«kl837 
Potter,  on  Church  Government,  doth,  4s.  Dmbkm,  1838 

Preacher's  Assistant,  by  Sampson  Lebsome,  M.A.  calf,  10a.  Lemiim, 
Professor  Phillip's  Treatise  on  Geology,  doth,  6s.  E4ibAm^  1838 

Prophecy. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Writers  on  the  Prophecies,  with  thdr 

Titles,  boards,  3s.  6d.  Lswrfow,  1835 

Prospects  of  the  Church  and  Wiirld,  doth,  6s.  <i.  1838 

Psalms  Metrically  and  Chronologicallv  arranged,  d.  new,  Att:  6d.  a6.  1830 
Pridden's  Early  Christians;  their  Manners  and  Customs,  Trials  and 

Sufferings,  cloth,  48.  ib,  1888 

Quarterly  Review,  the  first  50  volumes,  hf.-cf.  gih,  101.  any  voL  for  58;^ 
Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Parables,  cloth,  new,  9s.  6d.    DaMia,  1896 
Racine,  (Euvres,  &c.  sewed,  neie^  10s.  Pwrie,  1835 

Ragg's  Lyrics  and  other  Poems,  cloth,  5s.  NUUnpktm^  1896 

Raikei's  City  of  the  Czar,  half-calf,  half-extra,  8s.  Lmdem^  1838 

Rarosar's  Travels  of  Cyrus,  2  vols,  calf,  gilt,  6s.  ib,  I7fl7 

Ray's  Remains,  with  Life  and  Portrait,  calf,  extra,  68. 6d.  ib.  1760 

Ray's  Theological  Discourses,  calf,  48.  6d.  ik  I71S 

Readings  in  Poetry,  cloth,  new,  6s.  ib.  1894 

Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  doth,  Ss.  6d.  ib,  1887 

Reed  on  the  Human  Mind,  half-calf,  haif-extim,  7s.  SOnhmFfk,  1810 
Reedes's  Treatise  on  Military  Finanoe,  S  vols,  half-ealf,  half-extra,  new, 

5s.  Lmdtm,  1805 

Rees'S  Pocket  Encyclopedia,  complete  in  3  vdumes,  new,  half-calf,  half- 
extra,  10s.  6d.  tf.  1809 
The  Reflector.    A  Collection  of  Essavs  on  Miseellaoeoiis  Subjects  of 

Literature  and  Politics.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner  and  others. 

2  vols,  hidl^calf,  half-extra,  7s. 
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Reftige,  (Tbo)  a  Tale,  calf,  neat,  l8mo.  2s.  6<1.  Londonj  1798 

Reld's  inquirj  into  the  Human  Mind,  half-calf,  gilt,  7s.  Edinburgh,  1810 
Renneirs  Narrative  of  the  ConTersion  of  Count  Struensee,  calf,  extra, 

(Sir  Roger  Oreslty's  copy,)  5s.  London,  1825 

Rcrelation  examined  with  Candour;  or,  a  fair  Inquiry  into  the  sense 

and  Qse  of  the  several  Revelations,  expressly  declared  and  sufficiently 

implied  to  be  given  to  Mankind  from  the  Creation,  as  they  arc  found 

in  the  Bible,  2  vols,  half -bound  calf,  neat,  8s.  '      t^.  1748 

Reynold's  Practical  Discourse  of  Reconciliation  between  Ood  and  Man, 

with  Prefkce  by  Isaac  Watts,  calf,  2s.  6d.  ib.  1729 

Kiekard's  India ;  or,  Facts  to  illustrate  the  Character  and  Condition  of 

the  Native  Inhabitants,  2  rols.  half-calf,  158.  ib.  J839 

Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  2  vols,  calf,  68.  ib.  1749 

Charles  V.  in  4  vols,  plain  calf,  12s.  6d.  ib.  1774 

Robertson  on  Diet  and  Regimeu,  cloth,  new,  4s.  6d.  ib,  1838 

Robfnion's  Discourses  on  Several  Texts  of  Scripture,  calf^  58. 

Harlow^  1895 
Robinson's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  inclnding  his  Correspondence, 

2  Tols.  half-calf,  half-extra,  ids.  London,  1835 

Rally's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings, 

2  rols.  cloth,  25s.  ib,  1838 

Roflper's  Vegetable  Cultivation,  cloth,  68.  t6.  1839 

RoUin's  Ancient  History,  3  vols,  boards,  new,  25s.  t^.  1837 

6  vols.  IIC1P,  26s.  published  at  3  guin.     ib.  1837 

Roma  Vetus  et  Recens  Donati,  calf,  neat,  2s.  ^d.  Romm,  1648 

Romaine's  Works,  8  vols,  grained  calf,  40s.  London,  1801 

Royal  Horse  Guards,  with  nomerous  highly  finished  ^coloured  plates,  4s. 

ib,  1834 
Rnffhead's  Life  of  Alexader  Pope,  calf,  4s.  ib.  1769 

Roschenbeiger's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  Round  the  World,  in  1835-6-7, 

half.calf,  15s.  ib.  1838 

Russell's  Seven  Sermons,  cloth,  new,  Ss.  ib, 

Rutiierford's  Letters  and  Life,  2  vols,  cloth,  lOs.  ib.  1836 

Saored  Classics,  10  rols. ;   containing.  Lives  of  the  Apostles ;  Butler's 

AniJogy  of  Religion;    Locke  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Religion; 

Sermons  for  Ulster ;  Liberty  of  Prophesying;  Home's  Commentary 

on  the  Psalms ;  Jeremy  Taylor's  Li/e  of  Christ,  cl.  Ss.  per  v.  ib.  1834 
Sadler's  (Michael  Thomas)  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  their  Remedies,  cl.  38. 

ib.  1828 
Salisbnry's  Remarks  on  the  New  Testament,  bds.  new,  38  ib.  1831 

Sartorins's  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Christ,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ib.  1838 

Saxon  Chronicle  (a  regular  dissection  of),  doth,  58.  pub.  at  lOs.  6d.  ib. 
Scenes  in  the  Hop  Gardens,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  ib- 1838 

from  the  Life  of  Edward  Lascelles,  2  vols,  cloth,  128.  ib.  1837 

Schiller's  William  Tell,  translated  by  J.  Robinson,  half-calf,  half^xtra, 

new,  48.  ib.  1834 

Schnltes's  Flowers  of  Fancy,  with  an  Autograph  Song  by  Miller,  bds.  4a. 

ib.  1829 
Schloss  Hainfield,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  board8,7s.  6d.  ib,  1836 

Schole's  Poems,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  ib,  1838 

Seobell's  Christ  iii  the  WUdemess,  cloth,  48.  ib.  1838 

Scott's  Remarks  on  the  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  "by  Dr.  Tomline,  2  vols. 

half-calf,  half-extra,  lOs.  6d.  ib.  181 1 

Scottish  Minstrel,  Valuable  Selection  of  Scottish   Songs,  with  music 

adapted  for  the  Voice,  Violin,  and  Flute,  cl.  gilt  edges,  26.  Edinburgh 
Selections  from  a  Correspondence  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practise,  witli 

preface  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  cloth,  new,  3»,  6d.  Dnbtin,  1836 

Wordsworth,  cloth,  58.         ^  London^  \d3^ 

elma,  atale^oftha  Crusades,  cloth,  n^m,  Ts  <6.  1839 
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Sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  by  Rev.  Robt  Shirley  Bonhvy,  B.A«,  comte  of 

Stapenhill,  cloth,  36.  Noitrngkam,  1839 

Seymour's  History  of  the  Wars  resulting  firom  the  Fkvncli  Revoliitioo« 

iucluding^  a  Life  of  Buonaparte  and  Authentic  Biographical  Sketches 

of  the  most  Eminent  Public  Characters  of  Europe,  compiled  frooi 

official  documents,  and  illustrated  widi  Domeroas  portraits,  mapt 

and  plates,  2  vols,  half  calf,  10s.  Z«0iMfem  1815 

Sharp's  Letters  and  Essays,  doth,  5s.  A.  1834 

Sherwood's  Monk  o£  Cimea,  doth,  7s.  6d.  t^.  iSSB 

Short  Comments  on  the  Holy  BiUe,  doth,  19b.  6d.  A.  1838 

Short's  Lectures  on  St  Lake,  doth,  3s.  6d.  A,  1837 

Simms'  50  Original  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunee,  half-cal(  7s» 

Simpson's  Sermons— Doctrinal,  Practical^  aiid  Experimpntal,  doth,  5m. 

NUiiigham,  1836 

^  ■  Lectures  on  Elijah,  doth,  Ss.  t^.  1837 

Sinclair's  (Miss)  Modem  Accomplishments  or  March  of  IntriSect,  half<£ 

6s.  6d.  EJUAwrgA,  1837 

Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Literary  Career  of  Kotseboe,  with  his  Joumal 

of  his  Tour  to  Paris  in  1790,  written  by  himnelC;  and  tnaslated  ttom 

the  German  by  Ann  Plumptre,  with  an  Appendix,  nitum,giMt  68, 6d. 

loMitmlSOO 
Sladc'8  Parochial  Sermons,  boards,  6^  ik.  1833 

Slick's  Bubbles  of  Canada,  halfcalf,  half^xtra,  6s.  H.  1839 

Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany,  Macgillivray,  cloth,  nenf^  9s.        t^-  1836 
.  ^myth's  (Capt.)  Life  and  Times  of  Capt  PhiUp  Beaver,  of  H.  M.  S. 
Niobc,  halfefdf,  half-extra,  68.  a.  1889 

,  Sm>th  and  Iiowe's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Lima  to  Pern,  across  the 

f  Andes  and  down  the  Amazon,  plates,  half-calf,  Ts.  6d.  tA.  1836 

*  Soame's  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  it.  1836 

Southey's  Colloquies  on   the  Progress  and  Proq>ects  of  Sodety,  with 

portraits,  2  vols.  btls.  30s.  t^.  1831 

All  for  Lore  and  Pilgrim  of  Compostella,  bds.  3a.  6d.  pub.  at 

78. 6d.  a.  18» 

I  Sjicctacle  de  la  Nature,  or  Nature  Displayed,  being  Oisccranes  gb  soch 

I  particulars  of  Natural  History  as  were  thought  most  proper  to  excite 

I  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  youth,  illustrated  with  copper  plates,  3  rols. 

calf,  gilt,  12s.  Gd.  a.  1736 

Spirit  of  Chamber's  Edinburgh  Joumal,  3j:d  series,  cloth,  iwiv,  4s. 
I  EdMwrffk,  1835 

•  Stamma  on  Chess,  half-calf,  half-extra,  6s.  ijmim^  1819 
[                                     Steven's  Synipaiby  of  Christ,  calf,  gilt,  anv,  'Is.  ift.  1830 

Stickncy's  Picture  of  Private  Life,  cloth,  78. 6d.  ik,  1837 

Stories  from  English  History,  2  vols,  cloth,  7s.  «A.  1838 

Strothier'.s  (Dr.  Edwd.)  Materia  Mediea,  2  vols,  calf,  7s.  ib.  1789 

Tablet  of  Memory,  sheep,  12mo.  3s.  a6.  1818 

Tales  of  My  Countrv,  boards,  iK^ir,  4s.,  DuhltH.  1833 

Taylor's  (Isaac)  Self-cultivation,  bds  nem,  5b.  Gd.  Lmim^  18i6 

(John)  Records  of  my  Life,  2  vols,  half-bound,    6s.  ik.  1832 

Tales  <)f  the  Saxonis  doth,  acw,  ^.  ib,  1832 

Temple  (tlie)  of  Truth,  or  the  best  System  of  Rt  aM>n,  Philosophy,  Virtue 

and  lAI orals  analytically  arranged,  calf,  gilt,  5$.  ib,  1807 

Tliacker's  Courser's  Coihpanion  aad  Breeder's  Guide,  2  ruU.  cloth,  anr, 

10s.  Dtri^,  1834 

Theory  of  Agreeable  Sensations,  I8mo.  calf,  neat.  Is.  Ediidmrfkj  17^ 
Tiioreshy's  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  2  vols,  half-calf,  half-extia,  21s. 

Thompson'^  Life  of  Hannah  More,  doth,  12s.  iA.  1838 

Tinilur  Trees,  L.  U.  K.,  ha If-ealf,  half-extra,  ls.6d. 

Todd's  Sunday  School  Teucucr,  dollj,  38.  Gd.  ik.  18;P< 


Topognphical  description  of  MlddlMex,  iUsHmiid  with  platet  and  am, 
18mo»  9ib  *         XmmImi 

Toa^  Tarosy  bj  the  Old  Sailor,  illustrated  by  O.  Crnilahanki  oioth, 
Mi»»  fit.  ik.  1636 

Tract  Magazine,  3  TOI0.  1836.7-^,  doth,  Is.  each, 
TfMcU  (a  Tolone  of)  the  Religioaa  Traot  Society,  haif-bd.  SB.6d.a. 

■    of  Science,  cloth  6ft.  i^  1834 

TreffiT  on  Coretousness,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ib,  1838 

TraTClB  of  Cyms,  to  which  is  annezed  a  Diic«nni  apon  tha  Theolonf 

aavl  Mythology  of  the  Anciently  2  vols.  calf»  6ia  it.  1797 

Minna  and  Godfiey  in  matty  Landa  (HollaadH  amboised 

cloth,  78.  H,  1838 

the  Jesuits,  3  vols,  half-calf,  half-extra,  7s..  ik,  1767 
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Tnpper^s  Modem  Pyramid,  cloth,  new^  7s.  6d.  t^.  1839 

Tamer's  Annnal  Tour,  1834,  on  the  Seine,  morocco  gilt,  without  the 

plates,  3s. 
Turton  on  Natural  Theology,  cloth,  88.  Cambridge^  1836 

Tyndale*s  New  Testament,  with  memoir  and  portrait,  cL  9s.  Limdim,  1836 
Unity  and  Schism,  by  the  author  of  Hours  of  Thought^  cloth  6s.  ib,  1838 
lire's  Dictionarjr  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  bds.  60s.  ib,  1838 
Urqufaart's  Spint  of  the  East,  illustrated  in  a  Journal  of  Travels  through 
RoumeU  during  an  eventful  period,  3  vols,  half-calf,  17s.  6d.  ib.  1838 
Yale  of  Olamorgan  (the),  scenes  and  tales  among  the  Welsh,  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  ib,  1839 

Vaughan's  Christian  Warfare,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  ibl  1838 

Views  in  Paris  and  its  Environs  in  300  engravioffs  by  Pugin  and  Heath, 
with  descriptions  by  Yentouillac  in  French  and  English,  4to.  em- 
bossed and  gilt,  new^  3  guineas,  pub.  at  3  guineas.  ib,  1831 
Visitor  (The),  for  1838,  halfWf,  half-extra,  38.  6d.  ib.  1838 
Voice  from  America  to  England,  half-calf,  half-extnu  7s.              t'A.  1839 
Walker's  Selections  of  Games  of  Chess,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  f*(.  1836 
— — —  Games  and  Sports  Illustrated,  numerous  engravings,  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  new,  98.  ,-5.  1837 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Key,  cloth,  68.  6d.    GUug&w^  1838 
Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  Proper 


Names,  boards,  4s.  London^  1bI8 

Walsh's  Residence  in  Constantinople.  3  vols.  h£-cf.  hf.-ext.  16s.  ib.  1836 
Walton  and  Cotton's  complete  Angler,  cloth,  new,  4s.  i^,  1834 

Waterton's*  Wanderings  in  South  America,  cloth,  6s.  t*6.  1838 

"  Essays  on  Natural  History,  cloth,  8s.  j^.  1838 

Watts'  (Isaac)  Logic,  calf,  Is.  6d.  {&.'  1750 

Webster's  Elements  of  Physics,  cloth,  ne»f  9s.  f^.  1837 

Wendebom's  Conversion  of  Count  Straensee,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of 

Denmark,  calf,  half  extra,  6s.  ^.  1836 

Westall's  Series  of  Views  in  Great  Britain,  with  descriptions  by  Moule, 

4to.  calf,  gilt,  new,  31  s.  ib,  1830 

Wey land's  Principles  of  Population  and  Production,  bds.  4s.  .i&.  1816 
Wbitaker's  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts  Vindicated,  3  vols,  calf,  neat,  10s.  6d. 

ib,  1790 
White's  Cattle  Medicine,  boards,  7s.  j&.  1838 

Farriery,  16th  edition,  3  vols.  bds.  3  Is.  ib,  1837 

Whole  Doty  of  Man,  calf,  18mo.  28.  6d^  ib,  ]764 

Wilderspin's  Infant  System,  bds.  68.  ib.  J834 

Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  illustrated 

with  engravings,  3  vols.  3/.  3s. 
Willatt's  Florist  Cultivator,  coloured  plates,  cloth,  78.  ib,  1836 

Wolfe's  Remains  and  Memoir,  cloth,  Gs.  Gd.  ib, 

Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  History>  6  vols,  half-calf,  half-extra,  very 

neut»  3  guineas  1 
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^— —  Atheni  uid  Attict,  dotb,  la^  ih.  183f 

Wfazall't  PosthamouB  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,  3  toIs«  half^mU;  half 

extra,  30b.  ik,  I83( 

Wright* 8  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Wellington,  with  engraTings,  cloth 

ds.  6d.  .  t6.  I83S 

ri.  C.)  TransUtion  of  the  Intoao  of  ]>aote»  hf.-cf.  Noitm.  I83S 

Treatise  on  the  deeeitfnlness  of  Sin,  half-calf,  half-extra,  3s. 

Lottdcn,  1731 
Wrightings  of  Bradford  the  Reformer,  cloth,  miw,  5s.  ib, 

Xenophonte*s  Expeditii  Cyri,  caU;  gilt,  5s.  -         A.  181S 

Yonng  Gentleman's  Book,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  ih.  1834 

Tonng  Man's  Book,  cloth,  npg,  9s.  6d.  tklfsSU 


